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PART  IV 


GOD :  THE  OBJECT  OF  RELIGIOUS  FAITH 


"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shaU  see  Ood,*'  Jbsub. 

"Worthy  art  thou,  our  Lord  and  our  God,  to  receive  the  glory,  and  the  honor 
and  the  power;  for  thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  because  of  thy  xmU  they 
were,  and  were  created."  Apocaltpss. 

"/  will  pass  then  beyond  this  power  of  my  nature  also,  rising  by  degrees 
unto  Him  who  made  me  .  .  ,  .  Yea,  I  wiU  pass  beyond  it,  that  I  may  approach 
unto  Thee,  0  sweet  Light/*  Auoubtinx. 

"Whom  shall  we  worship  but  Him,  who  is  the  sole  King  of  the  seeing  and 
living  creation  f"  '  Rig  Veda. 

" There  is  only  one  thing  needful;  to  know  God"  AiaxL. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CONCEPTION 

A  certain  obvious  change  in  the  point  of  view  and  in  the 
method  of  discussion  now  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  make 
further  progress  toward  a  systematic  and  satisfactory  treatment 
of  the  more  important  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
The  method  of  the  phenomenology  of  man's  religious  experience 
is  comparative,  historical,  and  psychological.  But  the  method 
for  determining  the  truth  of  these  phenomena  is  critical,  syn- 
thetic, speculative.  As  was  explained  with  sufficient  fullness  in 
the  last  chapter,  it  is  therefore  proposed  from  this  point  onward 
to  subject  the  religious  conceptions,  beliefs,  sentiments,  and 
practices  which  humanity  has  cherished — especially  in  the 
form  which  they  have  attained  as  the  result  of  their  highest 
development  in  the  past — to  the  judgment  of  that  supreme 
court  which  universal  reason  provides. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  we  should  remind  ourselves  anew  of 
certain  rights  which  may  be  considered  as  already  guaranteed, 
and  not  less  of  certain  duties  which  are  both  enjoined  and  de- 
manded. Among  the  former  the  chief  and  most  comprehen- 
sive is  the  right  of  the  religious  experience  of  the  race  to  fair 
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asad  gypttthctic  tjeatmenl  firom  tibe  lational  points  ol  Tiew 
aoMl  bf  the  meibod  ot  sjstemitie  fhSimapbj.  Sndi  treatment 
gCMfds  tbe  eoocInsioQf  of  histacicad  and  psjdboIogiaJ  stndy 
agsonsl  the  mofe  genend  objections  of  AgnosticiBoi  and  Posi- 
tnrirai*  As  to  the  abstract  pocdlAii^  ol  eilaliiidiing  any  trodi 
wlHUerer  respecting  the  nsalities  of  man's  idigioiB  knowledge 
or  religioas  fiaith,  the  pfaflosoph j  of  rel^on  is  nnder  no  obli- 
gatiofi  to  aigoe.  This  important  aspect  of  hnman  experience 
has  the  same  rights  as  any  other  to  be  defended  by  the  critical 
stodics  of  epistenKdogy  and  metaphysics.  And  we  cannot 
keep  on  raising  the  question  orer  and  OTer  again,  whedier  man 
can  know  anything  worthy  of  being  called  '^real^*'  in  the  fullest 
possibie  ontological  significatiiMi  of  that  Teiy  misty  and  much 
abased  word.  What  we  hare  said  in  other  worb,  and  in  cer- 
tain chapteis  of  this  treatise  on  religion,^  must  suffice  to  explain 
our  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  attaining  truth  about  God 
and  about  man's  relations  to  Him,  through  the  complex  but 
disciplined  actrrities  of  man's  rational  nature. 

Ab  to  any  more  definite  conception  of  the  Object  of  religious 
&ith,  whether  framed  from  the  pcnnt  of  view  held  by  some  one 
of  the  world's  great  religions  or  by  some  one  of  its  yarious 
schools  of  religious  philosophy,  the  case  is  by  no  means  the 
same.  The  appropriate  and  the  supremely  difficult  task  of 
the  critical  and  speculative  method  of  philosophy  is  directed 
toward  every  such  conception ;  the  special  purpose  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  is  accomplished  when  some  one  of  them 
all  is  seen  to  unite  most  harmoniously  and  perfectly  with  that 
conception  of  the  Being  of  the  World  which  is  particularly 
favored  by  modem  science  and  reflective  thinking.  For  ex- 
ample, doubt,  or  the  agnostic  position  toward  the  problem  of 
attributing  certain  moral  characteristics  to  this  Being,  and, 
indeed,  toward  the  effort  to  unite  such  conceptions  as  those  of 

i  E^MoiaUy  in  the  "Fhfloeophy  of  Knowledge"  (chap.  XYHI  and  XXI), 
sod  ''A  Theory  of  Reality''  (chap.  XVm  and  XIX);  and  in  chapters 
Xn-XIV  of  Volume  I  of  this  work. 
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**  the  iDfinite,"  *^  the  Absolute,"  with  the  fundamental  attri- 
butions of  an  ethically  perfect  Personal  Spirit,  must  be  met 
by  argument  and  as  far  as  possible  removed.  It  is,  then,  with 
the  faith  of  reason  in  itself,  and  yet  with  a  faith  which  is 
chastened  by  a  knowledge  of  its  own  limitations,  that  all  fur- 
ther approach  should  be  made  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
before  us. 

Among  the  several  investigations  which  the  phenomena  of 
man's  religious  life  and  development  imperatively  demand, 
that  necessary  for  validating  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Being  stands  preeminent.  Is  the  conception  of  God  as  Abso- 
lute and  also  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
full  light  of  modem  science  and  modem  philosophy  ?  It  is  well 
to  enter  upon  this  investigation  with  some  preliminary  apprecia- 
tion of  its  importance  for  a  system  of  religious  philosophy. 

The  importance  of  the  conception  of  Divine  Being,  both  for 
thought  and  for  life,  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  religion 
itself.  This  is  trae  whether  we  consider  religion  in  its  aspect 
of  belief,  or  of  feeling,  or  of  practice.  It  is  also  true  if  we 
consider  any  particular  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
development  and  of  the  reciprocal  reactions  between  it  and  the 
other  related  factors  of  an  advancing  race-culture.  **  Now  the 
character  of  a  religion,"  says  Tiele,^  '*  and,  therefore,  also  the 
direction  of  its  development,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  concep- 
tion which  people  form  of  their  god  or  gods,  their  conception 
of  what  the  deity  is  toward  man,  and  conversely  of  man's  re- 
lation to  the  deity,  and  of  the  relation  of  God,  and  therefore  of 
God-serving  man  also,  to  the  world  of  phenomena."  In  the 
lower,  and  even  in  the  lowest  forms  of  religious  belief,  this  in- 
timate and  influential  connection  is  manifest.  Wherever  the 
mysterious,  bodeful,  and  harmful  side  of  nature  is  deified,  and 
her  superhuman  powers  are  regarded  as  embodied  in  poisonous 
serpents  and  ravenous  beasts,  in  destructive  storm,  or  blight 
on  the  crops,  or  in  diseases  of  men  and  animals,  there  we  have 

1  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  First  Series,  p.  752. 
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ma^t  be  BTEBBferated  bf  a  coo^uBKHi  of  tike  ettrtaiit  of  niDd 
temvoA  Kfey  and  of  tdie  oocal  csstaaHv  pBgnlrat  m  Japm 
totfa^VwiAi  tEose  of  tike  SoH^-See  Wbedi  or  of  povtiooB 
of  Ceatsaii  or  Sof«tiics&  Afrina  Ik  fbt  loneer  coubIij  tbe 
tmAj  eooeeptioo  of  tike  gods  mjmwfgnag  to  tike  v^oid  Kami^ 
wMeiM^of  akfiqrepifiUieleiidmopddhejiecteivweeof  bci^^ 
tkat  awaJECoad  ai  certain  xeqpecl»  end  kindljr  senlimentB  of  a 
ntjsteriocBi  and  qm/ni  msAftdal  qnalhj.  Our  pferioiiB  le- 
msai^inet  baire  ahown  bow  in  nominall j  Chzstian  lands,  great 
nnxltitadea  of  the  people  sdll  dxi^  to  ^bae  moie  pdmitiTe 
goperatitkai  in  tfaeir  eooeepdoa  of  the  sopeilinnian  powen; 
and  in  tUi  mqr  are  th^  lires  profoundly  ioflneneed. 

Special  jnataroyin  m^t  be  noticed  to  illnstnUe  tbe  ioflnenoe 
of  Ihe  eooeepiioii  ci  Dirine  Being  npon  tbe  nxxals  of  sex  and 
of  ealiz^  and  drinking; — for  exan^le,  the  effect  of  tbe  ideas 
fea^eetii^  Astarte  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Aphrodite 
among  die  Greeks;  or  of  phallic  worship  in  *^01d  Japan** 
and  of  tbe  wonhip  of  the  Kmgam  in  India  today.  Hie 
^  liqnor-eolt  ^  among  the  early  Aryan  peeves  was  undoubt- 
edly more  truly  religious  and  less  d^frading  morally  than  our 
modem  Ueas  on  such  subjects  might  lead  us  to  suppose ;  but 
we  can  scarcely  beliere  the  worship  of  the  intoxicating  juice 
of  tbe  Soma-plant  as  ^wisest  in  understanding,**  and  as  a 
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guide  **  along  the  straightest  pathway,*'  to  have  been  devoid 
of  baleful  influence.  As  to  the  somewhat  similar  cult  of 
Bacchus  among  the  Greeks  there  is  even  less  doubt. 

The  influence  of  the  conception  of  Divine  Being  upon  all 
the  religious  and  social  life  of  any  people  is  illustrated  in  a 
notable  way  by  the  worship  of  the  greater  nature-gods, — es- 
peciailly  of  the  Sun.  Among  the  early  Aryans,  where  this 
luminary  was  conceived  of  as  the  dev<i^  or  divine  One,  the 
shining  god  par  exceUenee,  the  god  of  life  who  bestows  chil- 
dren, ^'  the  active  force,  the  power  that  wakens,  arouses,  en- 
livens,*' and  the  giver  of  all  good  things  to  mortals  and  to 
gods,  sun-worship  contributed  a  variety  of  uplifting  spiritual 
impulses  to  the  entire  life  of  the  people.  Thus  he  is  prayed 
to  as  a  purifying  force :  **  Do  thou  from  that  (viz.,  foolishness 
and  human  insolence),  O  Savitar,  make  us  here  sinless."  So 
in  Egypt,  the  sun,  deified  as  the  god  of  light,  became  a  sym- 
bol, and  to  a  certain  extent  a  source,  of  moral  illumination 
and  purifying.  Among  the  unreflecting  but  warlike  and  cruel 
Aztecs,  however,  the  worship  of  the  sun,  regarded  as  lord  of 
life  and  death,  bore  quite  different  fruitage.  It  was  to  their 
sacrifices  to  the  sun  that  they  attributed  their  successes  in  war 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  Never  did  the  '^  imperialis- 
tic "  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being  among  a  warlike  and 
cruel  race  bear  witness  more  unmistakably  to  its  own  potently 
bad  influence  over  social  and  political  affairs.  They  ^*  pushed 
the  superstitious  practice  of  human  sacrifice  to  absolute 
frenzy."  In  ^^  the  abode  "  of  this  god  the  Spaniards  could 
count  186,000  symmetrically  piled  skulls  of  the  victims  sac- 
rificed since  the  founding  of  the  sanctuary.  But  even  this 
number  is  small  compared  with  that  which  might  be  counted 
on  the  battle-fields  on  which  have  fallen  the  victims  of  the 
conception  of  Jehovah,  or  of  the  Christian  God,  as  the  relent- 
less ''  God  of  Battles." 

The  important  influence  over  all  the  social  and  political  life 
of  the  people,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  which  flows  from  the 
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sioTe  daborate  forms  of  ancestor-worship  in  China  and  Japan 
has  already  been  sufficiently  iUnstrated.^  The  conserrative 
power  oyer  the  Chinese  which  their  conception  of  Diirine  Be- 
ing has  exercised  is  almost  incalculable. 

The  scope  and  strength  of  the  relation  between  the  concep- 
tion of  the  gods,  or  of  Grod,  and  all  the  otiier  tenets  of  religious 
belief  and  the  practices  of  religious  life,  as  well  as  the  influence 
of  the  same  concepticm  upon  every  important  factor  in  race- 
culture,  increases  with  the  height  in  the  scale  of  derelopment 
reached  by  any  particular  religion.  The  whole  rel^ous,  so- 
cial, and  political  histoiy  of  Israel  has  justly  been  declared  to 
be  ^  yirtually  a  development  in  the  idea  of  God."  Where,  as  in 
Buddhism  and  in  much  of  Hinduism,  this  idea  is  characterized 
by  vagueness  and  mysticism,  such  as  are  descriptive  of  the 
Oriental  temperament  and  halnt  of  meditative  thinking,  its 
very  negative  character,  when  considered  from  the  logical 
point  of  view,  becomes  a  powerful  and  positive  influence  over 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  people.  It  would  be  difficult 
better  to  describe  all  this  for  one  who  can  read  between  the 
lines  than  to  reflect  upon  the  declaration  attributed  to  him  who 
became  ^  enlightened."  ^^  There  is,  O  dkciples,  something  not 
bom,  not  originated,  not  made,  not  formed.  If,  O  disciples, 
there  were  not  this  not-born,  not-originated,  not-made,  not- 
formed,  there  would  be  no  escape  from  the  bom,  the  originated, 
the  formed,  the  made."     (In  the  Udana,  viii,  8.) 

Above  all  in  Christianity  it  is  the  positive  content  of  its  con- 
ception of  personal  life  as  applied  to  God,  and  of  personal  re- 
lations as  existing  between  man  and  God,  which  chiefly  deter- 
mines its  superiority  over  all  other  religions.  This  is  true, 
as  respects  both  the  satisfactions  which  it  affords  to  the  intellect 
and  to  the  sentiments,  and  also  as  respects  the  influence  which 
it  exerts  over  the  social  and  political  institutions  and  life  of 
the  people.  We  have  already  seen  (Vol.  I,  pp.  205^.)  how  this 
conception  arose  and  developed.     It  derived  from  that  branch 

iVol.  I,  pp.  403)7. 
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of  Semitio  religions  which  Jadaism  produced,  the  conoepdon 
of  Divine  Being  as  the  fount  and  guardian  of  righteousness. 
It  owes  to  the  personal  experience  and  unique  religious  insight 
of  Jesus  that  modification  of  its  contents,  as  they  had  ripened 
and  matured  in  the  later  Judaism,  which  brought  it  near  to  the 
affections  of  the  human  heart  and  immensely  increased  its 
comforting  and  purifying  power.  But  it  also  derived  from 
Greek  reflective  thinking  certain  elements  which  increased  its 
potency  and  charm  as  a  stimulus  to  the  imagination  and  a  su- 
preme satisfaction  to  man*s  aspirations  after  the  highest  truths 
within  the  grasp  of  his  rational  activities.  Where  it  has  been 
most  free  from  those  superstitious  elements  that  emerge  out  of 
the  darkness  of  primitive  times  and  linger  in  the  beliefs,  sen- 
timents, and  practices,  even  of  Christian  communities,  and 
from  those  defects  of  the  Judaistic  conception  which  religious 
experience  has  hitherto  not  quite  succeeded  in  displacing,  this 
conception  of  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  has  been  a  meas- 
ureless influence  for  good  to  the  modem  world. 

In  subsequent  chapters  it  will  be  made  dear  how  the  con- 
ception of  God  logically  and  practically  determines  one's  atti- 
tude toward  all  the  other  principal  problems  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  Its  reciprocal  relations  with  the  problem  of  evil 
are  obvious  at  once  and  from  the  very  nature  of  this  problem. 
Without  attaining  the  knowledge  or  rational  faith  in  the  per- 
fect divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  problem  of  evil  admits  of 
no  hopeful  answer,  not  to  say  satisfactory  solution.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  very  problem,  when  considered  from  the 
historical  and  ^an-scientific  points  of  view,  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult obstacle  in  the  path  to  such  a  faith.  Hence  it  comes  about 
that  all  human  conceptions  of  what  is  really  good  and  really 
evil,  of  the  forces  and  laws  which  the  ethical  evolution  of  the 
race  exhibits,  of  the  goal  of  this  evolution,  and  of  the  prospect 
of  reaching  this  g^l,  are  interdependently  related  to  the  con- 
ception of  God.  All  problems  of  good  and  evil — every  kind 
of  good  and  every  kind  of  evil — are  influenced  as  respects  both 
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the  method  employed  and  the  conclusions  reached  in  their  at- 
tempted solution,  by  our  beliefe  regarding  the  nature  of  that 
Being  of  the  World,  which  religious  faith  calls  God. 

The  same  important  relation  exists,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  influence  all  such  contentions  of  science  and  religion  as  are 
raised  over  ^^  nature  "  and  ^^  the  supernatural,"  law  and  miracle, 
order  and  so-called  ^*  intervention ;  "  and  to  decide  all  such  in- 
quiries as  concern  themselves  with  revelation,  inspiration,  and 
sacred  scripture,  in  view  of  the  conceptions  which  the  contestants 
entertain  as  to  the  Divine  predicates  and  attributes.  For  these 
predicates  and  attributes  are  little  else  than  religion's  way  of 
conceiving  of  the  dependence  of  the  physical  universe  and  of  the 
history  of  the  race  upon  the  Divine  Being.  What  God  is,  must 
be  judged  by  what  God  seems  to  be  doing  in  the  universe  of 
things  and  minds.  And  what  the  rational  procedure  in  such 
questions  can  conceive  of  him  as  doing,  depends  much  upon 
the  conception  already  formed  as  to  his  Being,  when  the  ques- 
tions themselves  are  first  approached.  All  this,  to  be  sure,  in- 
volves a  certain  logical  circle  in  conception  and  in  argument. 
But  it  is  only  the  same  kind  of  an  apparent  circle  as  describes 
the  form  of  all  human  advances  in  knowledge.  It  is  the  ap- 
parent return  upon  itself  of  the  uprising  spiral  curve. 

The  importance  of  the  conception  of  God,  in  its  influence 
upon  all  religious  thought  and  religious  life,  and  even  upon 
the  social  and  philosophical  development  of  the  race,  will  also 
appear  in  a  somewhat  startling  way  when  we  come  to  say 
the  few  words  which  can  safely  be  said  upon  the  problems  of 
the  immortality  of  the  individual  and  the  destiny  of  the  race. 
The  Universal  Life  can  never  be  conceived  of  in  any  particular 
way  without  carrying  along  with  the  process  not  a  few  as- 
sumptions and  factors  which  determine  the  tenets  to  which 
our  rational  thinking  must  hold  respecting  the  nature  and 
final  purpose  of  human  life.  Neither  the  descriptive  history  of 
the  past,  nor  any  deductive  theory  from  the  conceptions  which 
such  a  history  supports,  can  afford  a  wholly  satisfactory  basis 
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for  that  hope  and  &ith  which  the  religious  nature  of  man 
crayes  and  even  demands.  As  a  man  conceives  of  God,  the 
Fountain  and  Author  of  Life,  so  will  he  believe,  with  more  or 
less  assurance  of  conviction,  respecting  the  life  hereafter  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  race. 

But  the  importance  of  forming  a  rational  and  defensible 
conception  of  Grod  is  even  greater  and  more  obvious  for  the 
philosophy  of  religion  than  for  the  religious  life  and  religious 
development  of  man,  so  far  as  these  can  be  considered  inde- 
pendendy  of  philosophy.  It  is  the  unifying  and  systematizing 
instinct  and  practice  of  the  reason  which  makes  itself  felt  here. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  mistaken  and  narrowing  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion  which  defines  it  as  the  investigation,  of  the  foundations 
of  the  conception  of  Deity  ^^in  the  principles  of  belief  as  ap- 
plied to  the  data  produced  by  science  and  philosophy.'*  ^  Nor 
is  any  complete  identification  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  with 
Theism  and  with  the  Sff tical  examination  of  anti-theistio  theories 
satis&ctory.  Yet  this  tendency  to  concentrate  reflection  and 
speculation  upon  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  the  Divine 
Being,  as  this  problem  appears  in  the  light  of  modem  evolu* 
tionary  science  and  agnostic  or  positivistic  philosophy,  is  8ig> 
nificant  of  an  important  truth.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  true  conception  of  God  by  the  critical  and  specu- 
lative processes  of  philosophy,  in  independence  of  the  facts  and 
laws  of  man's  religious  development.  Emphatically  true  is  it 
— ^to  repeat  the  conclusions  of  our  study  of  the  phenomena — 
that  no  man  can  separate  himself  from  the  race  in  his  opinions 
and  sentiments  touching  the  Divine  Being  and  the  Divine  rela- 
tions to  the  world  of  finite  things  and  minds.  To  attempt  this 
in  the  name  of  reason  is  to  commit  reason  to  an  effort  which  is, 
historically  and  psychologically  considered,  impossible  and  ab- 
surd. 

The  central  problem  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  afforded 
by  the  conception  of  God.    The  question  in  debate  between 

1  So  Caldeoott,  The  Philoeophy  of  Religion,  p.  3. 
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ili^hw  ii«>4iit,|.M  m^  ii^  Mi4Mb«btic  tbacxries  is  the  most  i 
^;^*jiM»{  ^hii*^i^  i^itt^  ptfH^M^Mf  pi^^^fTB  vf  uma  oaa  imderUlce  td 
iiii>«ww  A^yi  iV  fttM^w^i  ifty«ii  W  thk  qoestioii  is  the  iiich« 
)^)^MvfM<W  )«t  'liH^Hiii^iliAif  Ui9  AIM  wen  given  to  all  the  other 
l>f»>l»l**»*iji  ^^Hlt  )hrUhU  {Uti  pUiUmfphj  of  religion  attempts  to 
9U^\,  4tuf  «M«>t^  #y«W«>MiU(>  fttnl  ilK/txnigh  such  attempts  becxmie. 
It  Sp,  Wflt^MiK  imtH>wiU>|c!  Ui  fl«yel(>p  a  sjmtem  of  religions  phi- 
U^^>U\  N^hMi«<ifill  utrstiifvi  itH  theorems  after  the  manner  of 
thi^  "  lM(tW»4  '  i>{  ?>^|)in(>f,ii,  or  which  shall  successfnllj  employ  in 
U)*'  «'>lntWm  'H  iu  (>ml>l«ms  the  methodology  of  geometiy. 
t4t|i,  i*v»^v  th«>"»ivm  In  any  iiysiem  of  theology  or  of  religions 
fiHh  U  lnftii<fnr^H|  tiy  th<^  awinmpttons  and  tenets  displayed 
ffH  r^m'*<Nil«>^  in  itn  ttanttlini^  of  the  theistic  ptoUem. 

'lilt*  tt-nth  *yi  thin  fttat^meni  reaches  its  greatest  intensity  of 
ifl({n'>Hiii^m  wh<tn  w«^  come  to  consider^  in  tht  light  of  modem 
sir»fr^'>«f  finH  phtloiiophy^  the  possibility  of  uniting  amdi  eonoep- 
♦ffm*  nn  fho«t«*  tmhunmed  nnder  the  terras  **  Abeolnte^^  **Infi- 
nih»/'  v^,,  with  the  conceptions  described  in  ^be  faTniTiar  lan- 
Iftiairn  of  f Ho  domoMt/lc  affections  and  of  the  popnlar  beliefs  and 
spnflmcnfji  on  mattici^  of  cthicw.  The  study  of  the  phenome^ 
noKyv  of  ivli^oti  hnn  placc<l  before  us  as  our  most  important 
proMofn  Oil.  confv^ption  of  the  Being  of  the  World  as  perfect 
Krtifpn  I  Mfiirif .  ]\\}i  n^rmt^ainm  contends  that  no  knowledge,  or 
i»v<ni  rnftonnl  fntth,  1m  poMsihlo  ref^rding  that  Ultimate  Reality, 
or  fnfliilfn  nnfl  Absolnl-4*  Being,  about  which  philosophy  has 
been  n^^onwfnnieil,  womowhat  oveivnonfidentl}^  and  with  excess 
of  fl^tnllh,  t<i  cMwf'onfHo,  Ami  if  wo  dismiss — as  we  have  agreed 
h)  i\i\  UHm  nvlmnu^  position  of  af2|Hosticism,  as  belonging  to 
aptfltemnln^fyntnl  tof^noral  metaphysics,  we  cannot  so  easily  e»- 
eap«»  III  ihu  eonnoof  ion  the  next  attack  from  l^e  agtiostic  posi- 
tion Koi  when  >vo  m^k  ont^elves  the  qnestioii  which  Professor 
llnwthj^ii  hhH  pn<  ni  this  form  :  **  Does  ft  Supreme  Being,  or  Ui- 
rtmnt«<  Henlilv,  n<»  mntlcr  ho^v  si^nredly  proved,  deserve  the 
mmr  ol  •  f  ^^  /  *  wimplv  by  virtno  of  its  ResUty  and  Supremacy  ?"' 
Wo  hvr  ohli^i^o,!  i,^  ^ivr  n  prompt  and  neprative  anj^wer  to  this 
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question.  Certunly,  No:  if  under  the  tide,  ^God,''  it  it 
proposed  to  cover  a  conception  that  shall  meet  the  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  practical  needs  which  all  religion  expresses  to 
some  degree,  and  which  eyeiy  so-called  ^  universal  '^  or 
^  greater  "  religion  must  measurahlj,  at  least,  be  able  to  satisfy. 
Tlie*  conception  of  Q-odj  which  the  highest  development  of  the 
race  has  adopted,  is  that  of  an  Absolute  or  Infinite  Being  who 
it  aUo  peffed  Ethical  SpvriL  But  not  onlj  the  agnosticism 
which  denies  the  possibility  of  anj  philosophy  of  religion,  but 
also  certain  important  schools  of  religious  philosophy,  deny  the 
possiUity  of  a  rati<xial  union  between  these  two  sets,  or  classes, 
of  conceptions.  It  is  tiiis  and  kindred  contentions,  tiierefora, 
which  serve  yet  more  heavily  to  weight  the  importance  for  the 
philosophy  of  religion  of  the  central  problem  of  Theism. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  from  the  philosophical  standpoint, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  history,  the  doctrine  of  God  as  both 
Absolute  Self  and  petfect  Etiiical  Spirit,  furnishes  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion  its  most  important  and  difficult  problem. 
To  establish  the  conception  of  an  Absolute  Self,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  dependence  sustained  to  such  a  Being  by  the  world  of 
finite  Things  and  finite  Minds,  upon  the  basis  of  a  critical  sur- 
vey of  the  &cts  experienced  hj  the  race,  is  the  supremely 
difficult  task  of  metaphysics.  The  approximately  successful 
accomplishment  of  this  task  includes  the  discussion  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions :  (1)  What  is  it  to  be  a  person,  or  Self,  as  I,  the 
subject  of  religion,  am  a  person  ?  (2)  What  is  it  to  be  a  person, 
or  Self,  as  God  the  Object  of  religious  faith  and  woiship  must 
be  conceived  of  as  personal  ?  and  (8)  What  are  the  most  essen- 
tial relations,  conceivable  and  defensible  in  a  rational  way, 
between  me  the  dependent  and  finite  Self  and  Grod  the  Abso- 
lute Self?  These  questions  embody  and  give  form  to  the 
very  problems  which  the  historical  and  psychological  survey  of 
the  phenomena  of  man's  religious  life  and  development  has 
forced  upon  our  attention.  But  the  truth  in  answer  to  them 
is  not  of  such  a  nature  that  either  history  or  psychology  can 
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either  establish  or  ref  ate  it.  And  until  we  grapple  with  the 
logical  consistencj  and  ontological  value  of  the  conception  of 
Ood  as  Absolute  Self  our  studies  of  the  religious  experience  of 
the  race  seem  to  lead  us  &rther  and  farther  awaj  from  any 
ultimate  and  systematic  views  on  the  entire  subject  of  religicm. 
The  more  we  dig  into  the  history  and  the  psychology  of  man's 
religious  development,  the  more  heterogeneous  does  the  ma- 
terial thrown  out  by  pickax  and  spade  appear  to  be ;  and  the 
more  imperative  becomes  the  demand  for  some  kind  of  critical 
testing,  which  shall  separate  the  refuse  from  the  rich  ore  and 
fuse  the  ore  into  some  worshipful  image  of  Reality.  It  is  ^  the 
truth  or  untruth  of  the  Whole "  which  our  rational  nature 
seeks  to  know.^  Unless  the  religious  experience  of  the  race 
leads  on  in  a  helpful  way  toward  the  apprehension  of  the  ulti- 
mate truth  of  religion,  the  investigation  of  the  details  is  of 
comparatively  small  importance.  In  this  respect  the  science  of 
religion  is  not  like  the  other  particular  sciences ;  if,  indeed,  it 
is  to  be  given  any  place  among  them.  It  is  the  knowledge  of,  or 
rational  faith  in,  the  Reality  which  answers  to  the  central  con- 
ception of  religion, — the  conception,  namely,  of  Grod  as  Abso- 
lute Self  and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit — which  sets  the  goal  of 
scientific  endeavor.  And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  truth 
of  what  Leibnitz  affirmed :  ^^  It  is  at  once  the  easiest  and  hard- 
est thing  to  become  acquainted  with  God  in  this  way ;  the  first 
and  easiest  in  the  way  of  the  light,  the  hardest  and  last  in  tiie 
way  of  the  shadow." 

The  practical  importance  of  the  conception  of  Grod  in  the 
beginning  of  the  individual's  religious  experience  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  statistics  collected  by  a  recent  writer  aa  the 
subject.  Starbuck '  found  that  from  ninety  to  ninety-four  per 
cent,  of  the  persons  who  reported  to  him  regarded  a  belief  in 
God  as  the  central  thing  in  their  religious  experience.  Next 
in  importance  among  the  positive  belie&  of  religion,  as  tested 

1  Compare  Eucken«  Der  Wahrheitagehalt  der  Rdigion,  p.  8. 
>  The  PnyvhoLoiQ^  of  Rdigkm,  Table  on  p.  320. 
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by  this  somewfaat  shifty  and  uncertain  bat  saggestiye  method^ 
stood  the  belief  in  immortality.  *^  The  belief  in  God,^  says 
he,  ^in  some  form  is  by  far  the  most  central  conoeptioOi  and 
grows  in  importance  as  years  advance.  •  .  .  There  is  advance 
likewise  in  the  quality  of  the  belief.  .  .  .  These  younger  per- 
sons are  often  found  in  the  process  of  awakening  to  the 
significance  of  the  idea  of  God.  .  .  .  Belief  in  God  as  a  larger 
unnamed  Force  or  Spiriti  or  as  a  Power  that  works  for  right> 
eousness,  while  common  among  the  older  persons,  is  almost 
never  given  by  the  younger."  These  testimonies  express  the 
similarity  between  the  stages  of  intellectual  development  as 
characterized  by  this  central  conception  of  religion,  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  race. 

That  attitude  of  mind  appropriate  to  the  metaphysics  of  re- 
ligion, or  the  speculative  discussion  of  the  conception  of  God, 
which  properly  follows  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  has 
to  contend  against  a  number  of  current  tendencies  of  thought 
and  feeling.  These  tendencies  may  be  somewhat  roughly 
classified  under  the  three  heads  of  Indifferentism,  Syncretism, 
Agnosticism.  Neither  of  these  tendencies  is,  however,  either 
rational  or  morally  justifiable  in  view  of  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  questions  raised  by  the  speculative  discussion  of 
the  conception  of  Divine  Being.  Indifference  to  this  concep- 
tion is  not  only  the  very  essence  of  irreligion,  but  it  is  also 
subject  to  the  charge  of  being  an  intellectually  unworthy  and 
morally  wrong  attitude  of  mind.  By  whatever  name  we  call 
the  product  of  man's  attempt  to  grasp  and  hold  together  in  one 
conception  his  most  fundamental  and  ultimate  convictions  and 
knowledge  respecting  the  Being  of  the  World,  not  to  have  an 
interest  in  this  conception  is  an  irrational  attitude  of  mind. 
Granting  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  difSculty  of  the  process, 
and  as  to  the  vague  and  uncertain  character  of  the  product, 
this  supreme  effort  of  human  reason  to  comprehend  the  Whole, 
and  to  view  and  interpret  the  particulars  in  the  light  of  the 
comprehension  of  the  Whole,  can  never  be  deprived  of  the 
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right  to  dianii  ibe  mind  and  to 

By  SToeretism  in  tiiis  eooneeticni  I  nean  tibat  atiitiiife  of 
laiiMi  wiuefa  ao  frequently  IqUowb  Ae  fint  diaeovaj  of  the 
grtttt  ranety  of  xiewa  witb  xegaid  to  ti«  tme  and  Talid  con- 
eeptkm  of  God,  and  of  tbenndoubtod  gmecal  fact  of  an  eroln- 
tkmarjr  prcioess  as  chaxacterking  and  ofrnditaoning  this  eonccp- 
tkm  in  aU  tJbe  places  and  periods  of  luunanliiatoij.  A  certain 
confusion  of  tfaong^t^  and  a  time  of  hfititinn  and  donbi  is 
almost  certain  to  follow  this  discov^j.  Sodi  a  leanlt  ia  not 
necessarily  discreditable  to  any  inqnirer.  But  when  *^  poly- 
theism, monism,  and  pantheism  are  anppaaed  to  cancel  each 
other,  leaving  the  enlightened  mind  witli  no  bdief  in  Grod,** 
the  mental  attitude  of  syncretism  may  become  the  c^posite  of 
ressonable.  In  eyery  form  of  progress  in  xaoe-coltnre  essentially 
the  same  experience  prevails.  The  i>henomfgia  are  manif dd, 
complex,  apparently  self-contradictQiy.  The  troths  which  thej 
substantiate  cannot  be  discovered  by  i^iproaching  them  with  a 
tendency  to  this  kind  of  sjmcretism.  Reality  is,  indeed,  no 
patently  logical  system  which  appears  as  such  to  the  first  ob- 
servations of  the  chance  observer.  The  rather  is  it  always,  at 
first  sight,  and  even  more  at  second  and  third  aight,  an  infinitely 
varied  play  of  struggling  existences,  contending  forces,  and 
diverse  and  mysterious  modes  of  behavior. 

To  conclude  off-hand  that  one  religion  is  as  good  and  true 
and  worthy  of  a  man's  acceptance  and  adherence  as  another, 
that  all  alike  are  coins  of  an  equally  genuine  ring  and  of  quite 
completely  interchangeable  values,  is  to  dismiss  altogether  too 
summarily  the  obligation  of  human  reason  to  prolonged  and 
searching  criticism  as  a  basis  for  its  fundamental  beliefs.  The 
conceptions  of  science  and  of  philosophy  respecting  the  Being 
of  the  World  have  in  the  past  exhibited  no  less  baffling  variety 
and  patent  inconsistencies  than  have  the  conceptions  of  reli- 
gion. The  very  metaphysical  categories  under  which  they 
sutjsume  Uia  phenomena  are  scarcely  less  vague  and  indefinite 
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than  are  those  with  which  the  leligious  experience  is  acooa- 
tomed  to  conBort  Indeed,  the  categories  which  necessarily 
claim  validity  in  any  Theoiy  of  Reality,  whether  its  peooliar 
point  of  departore  be  derived  from  sdenoe,  from  philosophy, 
or  from  religion,  are  snfastantially  the  same.  Being  and  at> 
tribute,  force  and  causation,  law  and  order,  nomber  and  qnan> 
tity,  etc,  when  applied  to  finite  things  and  finite  minds,  or  to 
the  so-called  infinite  and  absolute  Grod,  are,  after  all,  essenti- 
ally considered,  equally  anthropomorphic,  equally  valid  or  in* 
valid  ontologically.  And  this  sort  of  loose  syncretism  is  no 
more,  but  rather  less,  justifiable  in  religion  than  in  either  sci- 
ence or  philosophy. 

There  is  indeed  truth  in  all  religions ;  because  all  religions  are 
essentially,  and  by  their  very  nature,  the  expression  in  man*8  de- 
veloping life,  of  an  eternal  and  unchanging  truth.  But  it  be- 
longs to  the  growing  &culty  of  the  race  to  criticise  and  synthe- 
size, and  to  appreciate  better  t^e  values,  of  its  own  experience ; 
and  thus  more  and  more  clearly  and  comprehensively  to  appre- 
hend what  that  truth  is.  This  is  the  express  task  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion. 

The  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  discussion  of  the  ontologi- 
cal  nature  and  value  of  that  conception  of  Grod  which  man*s 
obligations  to  his  own  rational  nature  seem  to  conunand,  is,  in 
the  third  [dace,  opposed  to  several  of  the  many  forms  of  Aj^ 
nosticism.  Undoubtedly  at  the  present  time  it  is  agnosticism, 
rather  than  any  form  of  so-called  false  religion  or  any  school 
of  religious  philosophy,  from  which  come  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  a  rational  belief  in  God.  In  its  extremer  form  the 
agnostic  attitude  will  not  admit  even  the  propriety  or  the  hope- 
fulness of  any  effort  of  human  reason  to  attain  such  a  be- 
lief. 

That  the  human  mind  refuses  to  remain  quiet  in  the  agnostic 

attitude  toward  the  conception  of  God,  the  history  of  religion 

shows  most  convincingly.     According  to  the  earlier  doctrine  of 

the  Upanishads,  Atman  is  the  Alone  Reality  and  is  forever  and 
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wboQj  nneogDMuMe  hj  mn.  Bml^  wm  INfiwwm^  wdl  Bmjn^  the 
iiiTettigsiliDg  banMn  Bfiiit  lefoses  to  stc^  widi  tbk^  And 
Hinddifni,  *^m  wfite  of  die  nnknowabienew  of  Atmsn  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  of  Atman  aa  an  Object  of  eogmtian ;  in  apite 
of  the  noo*realitj  of  the  World  oatside  of  Atman  it  pioeeeded 
to  bogy  itself  with  the  woildas  ^areaL' ""  The  same  trath  was 
flliwtrated  bj  the  earlier  hiatixj  of  Boddhiam.  Its  cmginal 
agnoffticirai  waa,  indeed,  lather  negatire  than  positiYe ;  it  was 
practical  rather  than  dogmatic  Of  pfafloeophy  abont  tiie  Di- 
Tine  Being  there  was  then  in  existence  enoogh  and  to  spare; 
bat  the  people  were  miserable  and  perishing  becaose  they  fagw 
not  ^*  the  Way.'^  The  new  yoice  said  to  them  all:  ** It  belcx^ 
to  yon  of  yourselves,  and  not  throogh  the  mediom  of  priestly 
intervention  or  of  schools  of  metaphysics,  to  attain  the  desired 
good«  The  knowledge  most  necessary  for  this  does  not  con- 
cern the  hidden  nature  of  the  gods,  or  indeed  whether  Uie  gods 
of  Hinduism  exist  in  reality  or  not ;  it  concerns  Uie  way  to 
live,  the  way  of  salvation." 

This  attitude  of  the  practical  religious  teacher  toward  the 
ontology  of  religious  faith  and  religious  philosophy  has  a  cer- 
tain warrant  in  the  necessities  of  the  religious  life.  To  wait 
for  the  full  assurance  of  a  reasoned  metaphysics  before  enter- 
ing  upon  the  path  of  salvation  would  be  for  the  great  multi- 
tude of  the  people,  and  indeed  for  every  man  of  a  most  reflec- 
tive turn,  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  most  pressing  concerns 
of  religion.  Yet  more  is  true.  A  certain  large  measure  of 
agnosticism  is,  historically  and  speculatively  considered,  the 
critic,  the  foil,  and  the  cure,  of  a  demonstrative  and  mathemat- 
ical theology.  The  metaphysics  of  the  Divine  Being  must 
grow  out  of  human  experience  historically  and  reflectively 
interpreted.  But  Buddhism  itself  soon  constructed  a  positive 
doctrine  of  the  gods ;  and  it  afterward  gave  birth  to  various 
schools  of  religious  philosophy.  There  are  few  more  interest- 
ing studies  in  the  evolution  of  religious  opinions  than  that  af- 

1  Allgemeine  Qesohichte  der  Philooophie,  I,  ii,  p.  213. 
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forded  by  the  wonderful  process  hj  which  this  agnostic  roll* 
gion — especially  the  Northern  Buddhism — ^proceeded  upon  the 
view  of  Voltaire :  *^  If  we  had  no  God,  it  would  be  necessaxy 
to  create  one." 

A  certain  agnostic  attitude  toward  any  attempt  to  unite  the 
conception  of  an  Absolute  Self  with  the  conception  of  perfect 
Ethical  Spirit  is,  undoubtedly,  appropriate  to  the  difBoulties 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  attempt.  It  is  so  easy  to 
juggle  widi  words  when  reflecting  upon  such  subjects.  It  is 
so  difficult  to  avoid  mistaking  the  glitter  of  superficial  but  hoi* 
low  abstractions  for  great  and  sublime  ideas  that  have  been 
derived  from  a  full  and  rich  storehouse  of  human  experience. 
It  is  well  not  to  affirm  certain  knowledge  when  only  a  some- 
what hesitating  faith  is  appropriate ; — and  this,  without  accept- 
ing the  validity  of  the  Kantian  effort  to  remove  knowledge  in 
order  to  make  room  for  faith.  If  by  ''agnosticism'*  be  meant 
a  somewhat  extreme  caution  about  drawing  hard  and  fixed  lines 
around  the  conception  of  Ood,  or  about  venturing  to  affirm  that 
human  distinctions  and  qualifications,  negative  or  affirmative, 
wholly  avail  to  define,  much  more  make  comprehensible,  its  con- 
tent; then  every  student  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  may 
properly  cultivate  no  small  measure  of  the  agnostic  attitude. 

Such  a  reasonable  agnosticism,  which  wishes  to  adjust  the 
certitude  of  one's  mental  attitude  toward  the  object,  to  the 
agreement  and  clearness  of  the  various  lines  of  evidence,  is  a 
quite  different  affair  from  much  which  goes  by  this  name. 
There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of  the  agnostic  attitude  toward 
the  conception  of  God  which  deserve  especially  to  be  avoided. 
Of  these  one  is  that  dogmatic  agnosticism  which  we  have  al- 
ready twice  or  thrice  rejected,  and  which  is  taught  by  those  of 
whom  Schurman  'declares:  ^^'The  bui*den  of  their  message  is 
always  the  incapacity  of  the  human  mind  to  know  anything 
but  the  phenomena  of  the  sensible  world,  or  the  contradictions 
in  which  it    is  involved  when  it  essays  to  reach  Infinite  and 

1  AgnosticiBm  and  Rdigioii,  p.  86. 
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Abeolate  Reality."  Such  dog^matic  agnosticism^  when  con- 
fined chieflj  to  questions  of  ethics  and  religion,  and  when 
coupled — as  it  often  is — with  an  uncritical  credulity  toward 
the  current  metaphysics  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  is 
the  very  opposite  of  a  legitimate  attitude  of  mind.  Legitimate 
agnosticism=^^  Removal  of  prejudice,  intellectual  honesty, 
judicial  temperament." 

Tet  more  disturbing  and  irrational  was  the  agnosticism  which 
resulted  from  the  attempt,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dean 
Mansel,  to  unite  the  most  negative  results  of  the  Kantian 
Critique  with  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Fortunately  on  the  whole  for  the  philosophy  of  religion  this 
attempt  soon  spent  itself. 

It  is  a  current  opinion  that  modem  science,  historical  criti- 
cism, and  critical  philosophy,  have  placed  the  assumptions  of 
the  extreme  form  of  dogmatic  agnosticism  toward  the  concep- 
tion of  Ood  upon  unassailable  foundations.  It  is  true  that  the 
recent  advances  in  scientific  discovery  and  reflective  thinking 
have  made  certain  forms  of  this  conception  quite  untenable. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  science,  historical  criticism, 
and  philosophy,  have  enormously  widened  our  acquaintance 
with  every  sphere  of  reality,  and  thus  have  provided  new  ma- 
terials for  the  thought  of  the  race  to  combine  in  so  incompar- 
able and  incomparably  grand  a  conception.  The  lesson  of  the 
hour  is  not  that  we  should  despair  of  framing  any  valid  idea 
of  the  Being  of  the  World  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  religious  as 
well  as  the  scientific  and  philosophical  needs  of  humanity.  The 
lesson  is,  the  rather,  that  we  should  so  heighten,  deepen, 
broaden,  and  enrich  this  conception,  by  use  of  all  the  availaUe 
material,  that  it  shall  more  adequately  than  ever  correspond  to 
these  magnified  needs.  For  the  relation  which  is  sustained  by 
the  way  in  which  the  race  conceives  of  God  to  the  entire  de- 
velopment of  the  race,  and  especially  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems proposed  to  philosophy  by  the  religious  experience  of  man- 
kind, is  an  essentially  unchanging  relation. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


STATURB  OF  THB  EVIDENCB 


In  preparation  for  the  critical  and  reflectiya  ezaminatioD  of 
the  central  oonoepti<Mi  of  religion  it  is  not  simply  desirable  to 
estimate  adequately  the  importance  of  th^  task;  it  is  also 
necessary  to  comprehend,  at  least  in  a  preliminary  way,  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  to  he  sought  for,  and  reasonably  to  be 
expected.  Otherwise  the  student  of  the  philosophy  of  religion 
is  liable  to  one  of  two  errors.  Either,  on  the  one  hand,  he  may 
claim  a  degree  or  kind  of  proof  for  his  conclusions  which  is 
inappropriate  to  the  subject  and  unreasonable  to  expect ;  or 
else,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  esteem  too  lightly  the  conteruui 
of  evidence,  and  the  robust  tenure  of  the  composite  thread  of 
argument  which  can  be  woven  to  his  command.  Our  present 
inquiry  may,  then,  be  stated  in  the  following  way.  Of  wliat 
kind  and  deg^e  of  evidence — of  argument,  or  of  so^alled 
"proof  "—does  the  conception  of  God  admit? 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  nature  and  value  of  the  evidence 
for  the  conception  of  God  involves  an  intelligent  opinion  upon 
these  two  subjects.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  a  correct 
view,  in  general  of  man's  mental  activities  and  products  as  re- 
lated to  the  different  classes  of  objects,— especially,  of  the 
nature  and  the  validity  of  knowledge,  faith,  science,  opinion, 
etc.  But  it  also  involves,  in  particular,  the  detailed  apprecia- 
tion and  adjustment  of  the  different  lines  of  evidence  which 
converge  upon  the  Object  of  religious  belief  and  worship,— 
namely,  the  conception  of  God. 

The  former  of  these  two  problems  is  that  attempted  by  the 

21 
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psychology  and  philosophy  of  the  cognitive  processes.  The  net 
result  of  the  attempt  is  a  body  of  epistemological  doctrine  which, 
in  order  to  be  available  for  use  in  the  discussion  of  any  partic- 
ular application  of  this  doctrine,  requires  to  be  combined  with 
a  careful  observance  of  the  principles  of  logic  and  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  methodology  of  the  positive  sciences.  From  this 
body  of  doctrine  we  may  profitably  borrow  tiie  foUowing  three 
tenets.  And,  first :  Knowledge  is  from  its  very  nature  a  mat- 
ter of  degrees,  so  to  say.  No  degree  of  knowledge  that  amounts 
to  perfectly  absolute  and  indisputable  certainty  of  the  reality 
of  its  object  can  be  reached  otherwise  than  by  self-conscious- 
ness. Even  here,  the  only  object  thus  absolutely  and  indisputa- 
bly known  is  the  ^^  here-and-now  "  existence  of  the  Self,  with 
its  concrete  present  object,  whether  envisaged  as  some  state  of 
the  Self  or  as  some  manifestation  of  a  not-self.  Various  theories 
of  the  intuition  or  intellectual  vision  of  Grod,  or  of  some  mystical 
union  of  the  finite  soul  with  the  Divine  Being,  have  attempted 
to  establish  the  knowledge  of  Qod  upon  this  indisputable  basis 
of  self-consciousness.  But  such  a  knowledge  of  God  could 
come  only  through  a  consciousness  of  the  Object  as  a  species 
of  Self-consciousness ;  and  this  would  seem  to  be  intrinsicaUy 
impossible,  both  from  the  natui*e  of  self -consciousness,  and  also 
from  the  nature  of  the  Object  which  is  alleged  to  be  known  in 
self-consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  to  refuse  to  consider 
any  degree  of  the  cognitive  attitude,  any  manner  of  knotcledge^ 
as  attainable  with  regard  to  the  Being  of  God,  is  to  overlook 
the  fundamental  doctrine  which  regards  the  cognitive  attitude 
itself  as  admitting  of  an  indefinite  variety  of  degrees.^ 

But,  second,  the  distinction  ordinarily  made  between  so-called 
knowledge  and  so-called  faith  is  an  unstable  and  vanishing  dis- 
tinction. Belief  that  rests  upon  no  grounds  of  knowledge,  if 
such  belief  is  possible  even  for  human  beings  of  the  lowest  in- 
tellectual order,  certainly  is  to  be  rejected  by  the  philosophy 

1  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  chapter  VIll  on  "Degrees, 
Limits,  and  Kinds  of  Knowledge''  in  the  author's  Philoeophy  of  Knowledge. 
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of  religion,  as  without  evidential  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
knowledge  that  does  not  involve  large  elements  of  belief — and 
often  elements  of  belief  which  are  varied  in  character,  sub- 
tile in  origin,  and  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  with  regard  to 
their  evidential  value — is  not  to  be  had  by  human  minds, 
whether  in  the  form  of  religion,  or  science,  or  philosophy.  The 
reasons  why  the  term  '^  faith,"  rather  than  the  term  ^'  knowl- 
edge," is  appropriate  with  reference  to  the  verities  of  religion 
in  general,  and  especially  when  treating  of  man's  conception  of 
God,  have  already  been  made  sufficiently  clear.^ 

By  combining  the  two  preceding  conclusions  we  arrive  at  the 
following  position :  In  matters  theoretical  as  well  as  practical, 
our  attitudes  of  mind,  both  those  which  we  are  pleased  to  call 
<*  knowledge  "  and  those  which  are  often  deprecated  as  only 
**  faith,"  can  claim  only  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  probability 
with  regard  to  the  real  existence  of  their  objects.  We  do  not 
increase  the  ontological  value  of  any  judgment  by  bringing  it 
under  the  categfoiy  "knowledge";  we  do  not  necessarily 
diminish  the  ontological  value  of  any  judgment  by  being  con- 
tent to  let  it  rest  under  the  rubric  "faith."  Some  men's 
knowledges  are  by  no  means  so  rational,  or  so  certain,  as  other 
men's  beliefs.  And  much  of  the  development  of  the  particular 
sciences,  as  well  as  of  the  evolution  of  religious  faith,  consists 
in  finding  out  that  what  was  thought  to  be  assuredly  known  is 
no  longer  worthy  even  of  belief ;  but  that  many  of  the  insights 
of  faith  have  turned  out  to  be  anticipations  of  future  assured 
knowledge,  whether  of  law  or  of  fact. 

From  this  point  of  view  again  it  is  pertinent  to  call  attention 
to  the  kind  of  agnosticism  which  is  appropriate  to  a  critical 
examination  of  the  religious  conception  of  Ood.  In  spite  of 
his  reasoned  agnostic  attitude  toward  this  conception  as  an 
object  of  knowledge,  and  of  his  continued  adherence  to  the 
tenet  of  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  scientific  and 
the  theological,  and  between  knowledge  and  faith,  we  find  Kant 

1  Vol.  I,  pp.  366^. 
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referring  to  ^  the  supersensible  substrate  of  all  our 
and  to  '^  the  intelligible  substrate  of  nature  both  external  and 
internal,  as  the  Reality-in-itself  (^Scushe  an  9ieh  SMH}."^ 
Thus,  the  other  way  of  getting  at  God,  through  the  postulates 
of  the  practical  reason  rather  than  through  a  demonstratiye  con- 
clusion based  upon  phenomena  of  an  external  and  physical 
sort,  may  lead  to  an  attitude  as  truly  and  securely  cognitiTe  as 
any  that  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  postulates  of  ths 
particular  sciences  can  boast.  And  Kant  himself,  if  we  may 
excuse  a  certain  almost  grotesque  mixture  of  precision  and 
squeamishness  in  his  use  of  terms,  may  be*  made  to  agree  with 
a  recent  writer  in  holding:  **  Strictly,  to  be  an  Agnostic,  is  to 
be  a  heathen  "  (this  means,  I  suppose,  a  human  being  who  has 
not  as  yet  been  subject  to  the  influences  of  religious  race- 
culture);  ^^  and  we  are  not  heathens,  for  we  are  members  of 
Christendom."  AH  of  which  favors  a  critical  and  moderate 
attitude  toward  the  evidence  for  the  Being  of  God,  rather 
than  the  attitude  of  an  already  convinced  and  dogmatic 
agnosticism.' 

The  same  epistemological  considerations  may  fitly  guard  us 
against  another  mental  attitude  which  not  infrequently  goes 
under  the  name  of  agnosticism.  It  is  the  attitude  of  a  vague 
unreasoned  mysticism,  a  sort  of  agnostic  sentimentalism.  Be- 
cause it  is  held,  previous  to  examination,  that  the  idea  attaching 
itself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  evidence  must  always  remain 
wholly  negative  and  undefined,  both  knowledge  and  faitb 
are  denied  their  rights  in  the  central  field  of  religion. 
God  as  Reality,  it  is  said,  can  neither  be  known  nor  believed 
in ;  but  a  certain  stirring  of  sesthetical  feeling  is  permissible 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  conception  of  the  "  Unknowable." 

1  See  the  Kritik  of  Judgment,  Bernard's  Translation,  pp.  238  and  240. 

2  The  ground  in  debate  between  Theism  and  dogmatic  Agnosticism  has 
been  so  thoroughly  gone  over  by  such  writers  as  Flint,  "Agnosticism," 
Fraser,  "Philosophy  of  Theism,"  Schurman,  "Belief  in  God,"  Ward,  "Nat- 
uralism and  Agnosticism,"  and  others,  as  not  to  require  further  treatment 
at  our  hands. 
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It  is  certainly  obligatory  upon  the  philosophy  of  religion  to 
furnish  evidence  for  something  more  clearly  roHanal  than  this 
feeling.  The  case  is  surely  one  for  argument,  and  for  the  con- 
sideration and  balancing  of  evidence.  It  cannot  be  dismissed 
with  the  exclamation : 

**  Alas!  how  \b  it  with  you 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  Taoancy, 
And  with  the  inoorporal  air  do  hold  diBcoime  ?  " 

The  outcome  of  a  detailed  examination  into  the  theoretical 
and  practical  problems  in  debate  between  Theism  and  Agnosti- 
cism, ends  in  advice  similar  to  that  given  in  a  declaration  attrib- 
uted to  Confucius :  **  When  you  know  a  thing,  to  bold  that 
you  know  it ;  and  when  you  do  not  know  a  thing,  to  allow  that 
you  do  not  know  it — ^this  is  knowledge.''  Perhaps  we  might 
modify  this  advice,  as  applying  to  the  object  of  religious  belief, 
in  somewhat  the  following  way:  '^To  have  a  rational  faith  in 
God,  and  logically  to  proceed  from,  and  intelligently  to  hold 
by,  the  grounds  in  experience  on  which  that  faith  is  based ; 
and  when  any  form  of  belief  proves  doubtful  or  untenable  on 
such  grounds,  to  decline  or  postpone  accepting  it  as  your 
faith ; — this  is  to  have  all  the  ^  knowledge  '  which  is  appropri- 
ate or  possible  with  reference  to  such  an  Object."  But  is  this 
so  very  &r,  in  the  last  analysis,  from  what  science  and  phi- 
losophy both  advise  with  reference  to  the  attainment  and  growth 
of  so-called  knowledge  respecting  all  classes  of  objects  ?  Only 
in  this  way,  can  religion  be  made  as  scientific  and  rational  as  its 
intrinsic  nature  admits.  But  only  in  the  same  way,  can  science 
and  philosophy  be  committed  to  the  cause  of  religion. 

In  attempting  to  co-ordinate  and  to  appreciate  the  different 
lines  of  evidence  leading  toward  a  rational  faith  in  God,  one  is 
met  by  several  claims  the  testing  of  which  is  in  a  large  meas- 
ure dependent  upon  one's  views  in  general,  as  to  the  nature  of 
faith  and  of  knowledge.  Among  these  claims  is  that  of  an 
infallible  intuition,  or  envisagement,  of  the  reality  of  the  object. 
This  claim  may  take  either  of  two  principal  forms.     One  of 
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these  is  the  more  mystical ;  the  other  the  more  argamentatiye, 
or  even  rationaL 

The  claim  to  have  an  immediate  vision  of  Deity  almost  un- 
donbtedlj  originated  in  the  experience  of  dream-life.  It  is  this 
experience  that  gives  apparent  warrant  to  the  otherwise  quite 
untenable  theory  which  finds  in  dreams  the  origin  of  the  belief 
in  spirite  and  in  immortaUty.  In  itB  most  ancient,  and  by  fer 
most  frequent  form,  the  vision  is  of  some  particular  god — 
divine  animal,  deified  ancestor,  or  individual  member  of  the 
pantheon.  Such  are  the  appearances  to  believers,  in  their 
dreams,  of  Apollo,  Minerva,  Venus,  and  the  other  Greek 
divinities,  whether  as  narrated  in  the  Homerid  poems  or  in 
the  annals  of  historians.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  such  al- 
leged visions  of  the  divine  beings  imply  an  already  existing 
belief  in  the  gods.  They  may  confirm  the  belief ;  they  do  not 
originate  it.  Undoubtedly,  however,  when  the  tendency  to 
believe  is  undeveloped,  or  the  dreamer  has  been  in  doubt,  the 
evidence  of  the  dream  may  turn  the  scale  with  him.  Thus 
men  have  come  in  all  ages  of  the  world  to  trust  the  reality  of 
their  conception  of  Divine  Being,  because  some  manifestation 
of  such  Being  has  appeared  to  them,  has  seemed  to  be  actually 
envisaged  by  them,  in  a  dream  or  in  a  vision. 

Quite  different  in  some  important  respects,  although  similar 
in  others,  is  the  intuition  of  God  which  is  claimed  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Yoga,  or  "  mental  concentration."  *  *'  He  that  every- 
where devotes  himself  to  Him  (that  is,  Atman  as  Lord),  and 
always  lives  accordingly ;  that  by  virtue  of  Toga  recognizes 
Him,  the  subtile  One,  shall  rejoice  in  the  top  of  heaven." 
Again :  ^'  He  that  devotes  himself  in  accordance  with  the  law  *' 
— t.  e^  to  avoiding  certain  vices  and  attaining  certain  virtofiB 
— and  ** practices  Yoga,"  **he  becomes  sarvagamin,"  or  "one 
belonging  to  the  All-soul."  The  tradition  as  to  the  "  illumi- 
nation "  of  Gautama  tells  us  that  it  was  attained  by  the  means 
of  contemplation,  after  the  process  of  self-torture  and  the  Toga- 

1  See  HopkiDB,  Religions  of  India,  p.  262. 
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discipline  had  been  found  unavailing.  In  both  these  cases, 
however,  the  envisagement  of  reality  is  reached  not  so  much 
hy  waj  of  a  vision,  or  any  form  of  intuition  precisely,  as  by  a 
kind  of  absorption  into  the  essence  of  Reality  itself.  The 
Yoga  doctrine  teaches  that  by  a  process,  partly  physical  and 
partly  psychical,  called  '*  mental  concentration,"  the  human  in- 
dividual may  attain  union  with  God  (jugum=yoke).  He  who 
became  '*  the  Buddha,"  however,  found  out  another  equally  mys- 
tical path  to  a  complete  mental  satisfaction  in  the  object  sought 
by  religious  feeling.  And  both  doctrines  agree  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  putting  the  faith  of  the  individual  upon  a  basis  of  ex- 
perience which  has  the  immediacy  and  certainty,  up  to  the  point 
of  an  infallibility,  which  belong  to  a  species  of  intuitive  cogni- 
tion. There  is,  then,  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  statement 
of  Professor  Flint :'  **  To  find  intuitionists  which  in  this  connec- 
tion really  mean  what  they  say,  we  must  go  to  Hindu  Togi, 
Plotinus  and  the  Alexandrian  Mystics,  Schelling  and  a  few  of 
his  followers— or  in  other  words,  to  those  who  have  thought 
of  God  as  a  pantheistic  unity  or  a  Being  without  attri- 
butes." 

It  was  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Greek  thinking  that 
the  conception  of  God  was  itself  made  more  rational,  and  that 
the  way  of  verifying  this  conception  by  intuition  became  more 
of  a  rational  process.  Outside  of  Christianity  this  doctrine  of 
God  as  the  Object  of  knowledge  by  means  of  a  rational  intui- 
tion came,  perhaps,  to  its  highest  development,  as  judged  by 
ethical  and  spiritual  standards  applied  to  the  conception  itself, 
in  the  writings  of  Philo  Judseus.  As  Bousset  says :'  **For  the 
Greek  idealistic  philosophy  "  (that  is,  as  it  culminated  in  Plo- 
tinus and  the  other  Neo-Platonists)  ^^God  remained,  funda- 
mentally considered,  a  pretty  barren  abstraction,  a  limiting 
concept,  the  Highest,  Unknowable,  and  Nameless.  For  Philo 
God  is,  and  remains,  a  highest  living  Reality."    Much  of  the 

1  Tfaeism,  p.  356. 

s  Die  Religion  dee  Judentums,  p.  420. 
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best  of  the  Old-Testament  conception  had  united  with  the  best 
of  the  Greek  pliilosophical  thinking  in  the  conception  of  Divine 
Being  held  by  Philo.  '^God  only  is  the  truest  and  actual 
Peace ;"  and  although  he  is  '*  One  and  All,"  He  is  also  the 
**  Good  God."  Citing  Plato  in  the  Timwus,  Philo  tells  us  * 
that  ^*  the  Father  and  Maker  "  is  good.  And  do  we  inquire  of 
Philo,  "How  do  you  know  this?"  We  are  elsewhere*  in- 
formed :  '^  I  once  heard  a  yet  more  serious  story  from  my  soul, 
when  seized,  as  it  often  was,  wiUi  a  diyine  ecstasy*  ...  It 
told  me  that  in  the  One  really  existing  God  there  are  two 
supreme  and  primary  powers  (avMC^itit),  Goodness  and  Might; 
and  that  by  Goodness,  he  begat  the  Uniyerse  and  in  Might  he 
rules  that  which  hath  been  begotten."  It  is  instructiye  to  no- 
tice in  this  connection  that,  without  any  claim  to  a  mystical 
intuition  or  any  toleration  for  the  method  of  ecstasy,  but  in  the 
cool  and  practical  manner  of  his  race,  the  gteat  Confucian 
thinker,  Shushi,  entertained  a  parallel  conception  of  the  Being 
of  the  World,  or  the  Ultimate  Reality.  But  with  the  Chinese 
philosopher  Reason  embraces  the  eUiical  conception  of  good- 
ness, and  more.  The  substantial  or  more  primary  Being  of  the 
Uniyerse  is  Reason ;  its  manifestation,  or  deriyed  actiyity,  is 
Force.  By  a  union  of  Ri  or  Reason,  and  Ki  or  Force,  the 
Uniyerse  and  eyery  particular  thing  in  it  exists.  And  wher- 
«yer  there  is  Reason,  there  is  also  Force.  Reason  itself  is  im- 
material and  inyisible ;  but  all  manifestations,  whether  of  minds 
or  of  things,  are  due  to  its  actiyities.  The  Ultimate  Reality 
is,  therefore,  actiye  Reason ;  and  this,  of  necessity,  includes  all 
moral  principles  and  all  social  order. 

Now  nothing  is  plainer  from  the  historical  point  of  yiew 
than  the  contention  that  neiUier  the  most  successful  practicer 
of  Toga,  nor  Gautama  who  became  the  Buddha,  nor  the  Chi- 
nese thinker  Shushi, — ^not  to  mention  Plotinus  and  all  his  more 
ancient  and  modem  disciples— did  in  fact  arriye  at  the  con- 

^  De  Opif .  Mundi  i,  5 :  ^K€t  ftoi  .   ,  .  .  dyaSbp  cTmu  rbp  varipa  koX  roop^r. 
>  De  Cherubimi  9. 
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eeptions  thej  held  (not  now  to  speak  of  the  claim  to  know  the 
e2^ra-mental  validity  of  these  conceptionB)  by  way  of  the  in* 
tuitiye,  or  mystical,  or  ecstatic  vision  of  God.  They  were  all 
like  us,  children  of  the  race*  The  conceptions  they  came  to 
hold  of  God  had  their  roots  in  the  historical  development  of 
humanity.  However  sudden  and  immediate  their  upspringing  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual  might  seem  to  be,  it  was 
the  growth  of  many  centuries  of  toilsome  reflection  upon  the 
witnesses  of  experienced  fact,  which  bore  fruit  in  the  form 
taken  by  the  conception. 

In  estimating  the  evidential  value  of  the  claims  to  a  vision 
of  God,  in  the  sense  of  an  ecstatic  or  otherwise  intuitive  knowl* 
edge,  two  contrasted,  not  to  say  antithetic  truths  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  in  no  case  does  this  form  of  evi» 
denee,  when  critically  examined,  turn  out  really  to  be  what  it 
claims,  or  at  first  even  seems  to  be.  The  subjective  convio* 
tion  is  no  guaranty  to  others  of  the  reality  of  the  object ; — 
and  this  is  true,  all  the  way  from  the  savage  or  half-civilized 
man  who  dreams  of  the  gods  appearing  to  him  in  most  gro> 
tesque  forms,  and  with  the  most  extravagant  messages,  up  to  the 
Indian  Togin,  the  ecstatic  Philo,  the  devotional  Christian  saint. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  question  at  issue  does  not  con> 
cem  the  use  of  dreams,  and  visions,  and  even-— or  if  you  will, 
even  especiaUy — the  **'  mental  concentration  "  of  Yogism,  or 
the  disciplined  and  self-forgetful  contemplation  of  Buddhism, 
as  mean$  of  revelation.  Indeed,  from  boUi  the  historical  and 
the  psychological  points  of  view,  that  the  faith  of  man  in  God 
has  been  confirmed  and  developed  in  this  way  is  matter  of  fact. 
But  this  experience  is  an  individual  affair.  However  convince 
ing  it  may  become  to  the  individual,  it  can  never,  on  account 
of  its  own  intrinsic  nature  as  an  experience,  be  converted  into 
a  universally  convincing,  not  to  say  indisputable  kind  of  evi- 
dence. Indeed^  just  the  contrary  is  true.  This  kind  of  evi- 
dence is  inherently  such  as  is  most  difficult  to  employ  in  de- 
fence of  any  universal  propositions  with  regard  to  the  existence 
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and  nature  of  its  object.  It  is  also  most  liable  to  all  scmIb  of 
impure  mixtures  and  misleading  and  harmful  elements. 

Still  further,  if  the  concrete  vision  of  God  were  always  ac- 
cepted at  the  full  yalue  claimed  for  it  bjr  the  individual  whose 
experience  it  is,  it  could  at  best  be  considered  as  only  one  par- 
ticular manifestation, — a  religious  phenomenon.  But  so  varied 
and  conflicting  are  these  manifestations  that,  unless  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  critical  testing,  they  furnish  no  trustworthy  evi- 
dence, not  to  say  proof,  on  which  to  base  a  rational  conoepticm 
of  the  Divine  Being.  That  the  Ultimate  Reality,  if  it  be  eth- 
ical Spirit,  might  graciously  condescend  to  bring  some  rays  of 
a  comforting  belief  about  himself  to  the  human  soul  through 
dreams  or  visions,  may  be  a  tenable  enough  view.  But  to  c<Hi- 
struct  one's  conception  of  God  by  patching  together  these  bag- 
mentary  and  elusive  individual  experiences  would  lead  in  quite 
the  opposite  direction  from  a  rational  procedure. 

And,  finally,  there  is  no  form  of  intuition  or  envisagement 
of  any  sort  of  finite  reality — ^Things  or  Minds — which  cannot 
be  subjected  to  analysis,  seen  to  be  composite,  and  to  contain 
factors  of  more  or  less  doubtful  inference.  Immediate  cogni- 
tion of  this  sort  belongs  only  to  the  finite  and  the  particular. 
It  is  only  by  rational  procedure  that  the  mind  can  obtain  and 
validate  so  subtile,  complex,  and  changeful  a  conception  as 
is  afforded  by  the  Object  of  religious  faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  claims  of  re- 
ligion, and  indeed  a  violence  done  to  the  scientific  and  logical 
way  of  treating  similar  facts  in  every  sphere  of  knowledge,  to 
deny  all  evidential  value  to  those  experiences  upon  which  the 
intuitional  proof,  by  way  of  a  vision  of  God,  or  union  with 
God,  is  based.  For  here  is  certainly  a  pretty  persistent  and 
by  no  means  unimportant  phase  of  man's  religious  life  and 
development.  Even  if  this  experience  were  much  more  largely 
pathological  than  it  is,  a  certain  evidential  value  would  still  be- 
long to  it.  But  there  are  modified  forms  of  this  religious  con- 
sciousness, which  to  call  '^  pathological  "  would  be  promptly  to 
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go  wide  of  the  mark.  Doubtless  the  saying  of  Jesus — ^*  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God" — is  figurative 
and  cannot  be  quoted  in  suppoit  of  the  intuitive  theory,  strictly 
interpreted.  But  the  truUi  which  it  does  express  lies  deeper 
still, — too  deep  and  yet  too  high  to  be  wholly  covered  by  its 
figurative  expression.  That  the  mind's  grasp  upon  Reality — 
That  it  is,  and  What  it  is — should  be  conditioned  upon  cul- 
ture of  the  powers  employed  in  the  effort  to  grasp,  is  good 
enough  psychological  and  epistemological  doctrine ;  and  it  is 
doctrine  of  universal  applicability.  The  experiences  which 
have  led  many  of  the  choicest  characters  of  the  race  to  be  per- 
fectly confident  of  the  reality  of  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  ac* 
tuality  of  his  spiritual  immanence  in  their  own  souls,  cannot 
be  considered  devoid  of  all  evidential  value.  It  is  not  simply 
the  fanatics  or  extreme  mystics  in  Christianity  who  have  at- 
tained to  this  sort  of  a  vision  of  God.  In  the  Confessions  of 
Augustine,  as  well  as  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  or  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  theologians  like  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, as  well  as  of  men  prominent  in  the  developments  of  the 
positive  sciences,  similar  experiences  are  not  infrequently  re- 
corded. After  his  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus — abnormal  and 
pathological  as  this  vision  may  have  been — ^the  Apostle  Paul 
expressed  the  secret  of  his  entire  life  as  a  perfect  confidence 
that  he,  the  man,  was  in  some  real  and  vital  way  united  with 
God  through  faith  in  Christ.  Nor  are  such  experiences  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  Christian  religion. 

That  certain  experiences  should  have  a  great,  and  even  a 
supreme  evidential  value  for  those  minds  whose  experiences 
they  are,  is  not  only  to  be  expected  as  a  fact ;  it  is  also  in 
good  measure  to  be  justified  in  a  ^ua«i-scientific  and  philo- 
sophical way.  Their  number  and  quality,  and  the  connection 
which  they  have  had  with  the  religious  development  of  the 
race,  are  such,  as  to  constitute  an  argument  for  the  reality  of 
the  religious  conception  of  the  Being  of  the  World.  This 
argument  may,  if  one  choose,  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  either 
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of  the  ethical  and  psychological  or  of  the  historical  proofs  of 
Theism.  *^  Religious  history/'  sa]^  R^ville,^  is  ^^one  unbroken 
attestation  to  God."  All  so-called  proofs  may  be  summed  up 
in  this :  Religion  itself  could  not  be  accounted  for  without 
God.  There  must  be  such  a  Being  of  the  World  as  will 
account  for  the  reUgiouB  life  and  development  of  humanity.    . 

The  claim  to  have  an  intuitiye  knowledge  of  God  may  take 
yet  another  and  more  rational  form;  it  may  become  a  theoiy 
affirming  what  is  known  as  a  ^^God-consciousness"  in  all 
men.  If  by  this  be  meant  that  the  human  cognitive  conscious- 
ness has  the  power  of  making  an  immediate  seizure,  so  to  say, 
of  the  Object  God,  as  we  envisage  the  Self  in  self-consciousness, 
or  the  something  not^elf  in  sense-perception,  then  the  claim  is 
psychologically  indefensible.  The  alignment  against  this  view 
of  a  so-called  ^*  God-consciousness  "  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  already  advanced  against  the  otiier  form  of  the  intui- 
tional theory.  Neither  the  nature  of  conscious  intuition,  psy- 
chologically considered,  nor  the  nature  of  the  object  of  reli- 
gious cognition,  historically  and  analytically  considered,  would 
seem  to  admit  of  such  a  theory. 

There  is  much  important  truth,  however,  in  the  evidence 
for  the  Being  of  God  which  is  customarily  ofiPered  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  view.  What  we  do  really  find  in  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  race  is  a  spontaneous  interpretation  of 
experience  both  internal  and  external,  both  of  things  and  of 
selves,  as  due  to  other  spiritual  existences ; — with  its  accom- 
paniment of  confidence  in  the  ontological  valu^  of  the  inter- 
pretation. This  process  is,  indeed,  the  ever-developing  souroe 
of  the  knowledge  of  God.  Thus  the  One  Other-Self  comes  to 
be  believed  in,  or  mediately  known,  as  implicated  in  all  our 
conscious  cognitive  acts.  And  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  crit- 
ical philosophy  of  religion  to  explicate  and  to  estimate  the 
value  of  that  evidence  for  the  Being  of  God  which  is,  indeed, 
implicate  in  the  very  nature  and  working  of  the  cognitive  con- 

i  The  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1884),  p.  6. 
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sciousiieBS  of  hnmanity,  and  of  its  progiesB  in  knowledge  o£ 
every  kind. 

By  an  easy  and  almost  ineyitable  transition  the  claim  to  have 
an  intuitiye  knowledge  of  the  reality  and  attributes  of  Divine 
Being  passes  over  into  the  claim  to  have  demonstrative,  or 
what  Kant  called  ^*  apodeictic/'  proof  on  these  matters.  It 
has  for  centuries  been  the  ideal  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
by  a  process  of  reasoning  which  shall  start  from  an  absolutely 
indisputable  major  premise,  and  shall  proceed  by  equally  in- 
disputaUe  logical  steps,  to  establish  deductively  the  conclusion 
that  God  is,  and — at  least  in  some  degree — as  to  What  God  is. 
The  author  of  the  critical  philosophy,^  on  the  contrary  supposed 
himself  to  have  demonstrated  once  for  all  the  illogical  character 
of  all  the  existing  '^  proofs  "  of  the  reality  of  God ;  and  to  have 
shown  in  an  a  priori  way  that  the  very  nature  of  man's  cogni- 
tive faculty  makes  any  knowledge  of  God  impossible.  But 
like  other  demonstrations  which  were  to  settle  for  all  time  the 
limits  of  metaphysics  as  ontology,  this  one  has  been  quite  per- 
sistently disputed  both  by  those  who  believe — as  Kant  himself 
did — in  God,  and  also  by  those  who  are  either  agnostic  or  scep- 
tical toward  the  conception. 

So  far  as  the  claim  to  demonstrate  the  Being  of  God  has 
taken  the  form  of  the  so-called  ^^  ontological  argument,"  it  will 
be  discussed  in  its  proper  place.  But  there  are  two  or  three 
somewhat  modified  attempts  at  a  demonstrative  proof  which 
may  fitly  receive  consideration  in  this  connection.  Of  these 
one  may  be  called  the  mathematical  or  geometrical,  par  excel- 
lence ;  and  this,  either  because  it  finds  in  the  nature  of  pure 
mathematics  an  argument  amoanting  to  a  demonstration  of 
God ;  or  because  it  aims  to  demonstrate  bis  Being  more  mathe- 
matico  but  starting  from  some  ji^o^i-mathematical  conception 

1  Especially  in  the  Kritik  der  Reinen  Vemunft;  and  see  per  contra  the  eariier 
treatises,  DUucidatio  Nova,  and  Der  Eimig  Mogliche  Beweisgrund  zu  einer 
Denumstraticn  dea  Daseina  Gotten;  and  the  position  assumed  in  the  later 
work,  Die  Rdigian  inneHuUb  der  Grenzen  der  blosaen  Vemunft, 
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or  principle  as  its  major  premise.  In  the  latter  of  these  two 
cases,  some  conception  of  ^'  Substance  " — as  with  Spinoza  for 
example— or  of  "  Pure  Being,"  as  in  the  views  of  the  early 
Neo-Platonists,  is  customarily  made  the  principle  of  the  argn* 
ment  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  ancient  Platonic 
argument  from  geometry  to  God.  ^^AU  Uie  judgments  of 
geometry,"  says  a  modem  advocate  of  this  yiew,^  ^  imply  that 
there  are  unchanging  relations  in  the  one  system  of  reality  which 
alone  is  or  can  be  known,  and  these  unchanging  relations  con- 
stitute the  objectivity  of  that  system,  so  far  as  it  comes  within 
the  view  of  geometry." 

As  to  this  claim  to  demonstrate  God,  out  of  the  nature  of 
pure  mathematics  or  by  methods  employed  in  the  development 
of  mathematical  conceptions  and  relations,  the  objections,  if 
we  adhere  to  the  strict  construction  of  our  terms,  are  quite  de- 
cisive. Religious  conceptions  in  general  are  not  formed  after 
the  analogy  of  mathematical  conceptions,  nor  are  they  arrived 
at  and  confirmed  by  proof  which  can  be  presented  in  a  form 
similar  to  that  of  a  mathematical  argument.  Indeed,  this, 
which  is  the  Kantian  conception  of  pure  mathematics,  and  of 
its  a  priori  origin  and  nature,  is  now  thoroughly  discredited 
among  mathematicians  themselves.  *^  Pure  mathematics,"  just 
so  far  as  it  maintains  and  perfects  its  ''  purity,"  abstracts  its 
conceptions  and  propositions  from  all  experience  with  concrete 
realities  and  their  actual  relations.  Yet,  these  same  concep- 
tions and  propositions  are  themselves  derived  from  experience. 
Its  demonstrations  are  therefore  complete,  are  indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  demo?i8trations^  only  when  it  is  agreed  to  accept 
some  small  group  of  postulates,  of  ^the  actuality  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an  empirical  proof,  and  proceed  with 
the  strictest  regard  for  the  laws  of  logical  deduction.  In  this 
way  nothing  whatever  is  demonstrated  as  to  the  nature  of 
reality,  except  the  mind's  own  possibility  of  being  logical  and, 
if  logical,  of  avoiding  inherent  self-contradictions.    The  moment, 

1  Professor  Watson,  Christianity  and  Idealism,  p.  158/. 
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however,  we  tiy  to  picture  reality  in  terms  of  these  purely 
mathematical  conceptions  and  propositions,  we  find  oar  attempt 
developing  not  a  few  most  stubborn  contradictions.  All  this 
might  well  enough  convince  us  that  reality  is  not  constructed 
according  to  purely  mathematical  conceptions,  arranged  in  the 
attractive  form  of  a  system  of  interrelated  abstractions.  As 
Schurman  ^  has  well  said  in  contrasting  this  religious  concep- 
tion with  the  conceptions  of  geometry :  ^  God,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  who  is  the  ground  and  source  and  moving  spirit  of  all 
reality,  must  be  the  most  concrete  object  of  our  thought.  By 
no  possibility,  therefore,  can  a  theology  or  science  of  God  fol« 
low  the  demonstrative  method  of  mathematics.^  '  This  conclu- 
sion avails  also  against  the  somewhat  looser  opinion  of  Locke,' 
who  r^;arded  the  demonstiation  not  one  whit  inferior  to 
mathematical  certainty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  applying  mathematics 
to  the  experienced  realities  of  the  world  of  concrete  existences 
and  actual  relations,  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  of  argu- 
ments for  the  pofiitkm  that  the  Being  of  the  World  is  some 
kind  of  an  orderly  and  ratioDal  totality.  Or  if  we  take  the 
positioQ  of  religious  faith  and  regard  the  system  of  minds  and 
things,  of  which  we  have  an  ever-growing  experience,  and  aa 
ever-imptovii^  eoneeption,  as  related  to  Crod  the  Creator  and 
Preserver,  we  find  in  the  procedure  of  mathematics,  and  in  the 
control  which  it  gives  the  human  mind  €rftr  the  undeistanding 
of  phenomena,  a  very  convincing  form  of  evidence  that  Resk 
son  roles  Fovee  in  the  oosmic  coostitation  and  eosndc  derveiop- 
ment.  Theie  is,  therefore:,  no  eoovietioQ  of  modenisdeacemon 
welcome  to  the  piol^KOfkiLy  of  reHguxi — as  it  is  indispeDsakle  to 
modem  seienee  itBcSf — than  t&e  coavictioD  of  the  nnily  and 
systematic  couwctiaa  of  all  Reality, 

>dee  jJoo  FfiniL  TUisii.  Aptpsnifiz.  *^if  ^  fSU  'mip^ifm^ai^f  f4  ^mtm^ 
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The  inner  connection  of  all  the  so-called  aiguments  for 
the  Being  of  God  is  shown  again, — as  it  was  shown  in  the 
transition  from  the  claims  of  the  intuitional  theory  to  the  claim 
of  the  ontological  argument, — when  we  consider  what  is  really 
inyolved  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  by 
the  application  of  mathematical  conceptions  to  concrete  reali- 
ties and  their  relations.     For  another  form  of  the  demonstn- 
tiye  argument  sees  in  the  very  possibilily  of  any  knowledge 
whatever  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  Divine  Being.    That 
all  knowledge,  whatever  be  its  object  or  the  method  of  its  as- 
certainment, and  whatever  the  degree  and  nature  of  its  80<^ed 
evidence,  involves  a  certain  theory  of  reality,  may  be  maintained 
successfully  from  both  the  epistemological  and  the  metaphysi- 
cal points  of  view.    For  knowledge  is  always  of  reality.     The 
mind's  cognitive  attitude  toward  its  object  is  essentially  some  sort 
of  a  grasp — by  belief,  intuition,  inference,  primitive  and  unanaly- 
zable  feeling,  or  by  all  these  and  other  hands  and  tentacles  of  the 
soul — upon  the  actuality  of  the  existence  and  of  the  relations 
of  just  this  same  object.     Psycholog^ts  may  try  in  vain  to 
agree,  or  they  may  quarrel  eternally,  over  the  nature  of  the 
cognitive  process.    A  sceptical  theory  of  knowledge  may  cany 
doubt  ^  to  the  extra-mental  validity  of  knowledge  to  the  ex- 
treme of  solipsism.     But  in  religion  which  is  invariably,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  a  theory  of  reality,  as  well  as  in  science 
and  in  philosophy,  the  confidence  in  reason  as  a  vital  and  effect* 
ive  commerce  between  the  knower  and  the  reality  of  the  object 
known  will  always  prevail.     Knowledge  itself  implies  indubita- 
bly the  actuality  of  certain  universal  standards  of  a  rational 
order.    This  is  true,  whatever  the  specific  object  cognized  may 
be.     The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  reasoning,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject about  which  the  reasoning  is  ;  and  whatever  the  subjective 
condition  of  the  cognitive  and  reasoning  mind  in  which  the 
process  terminates — whether  it  be  afiirmation,  denial,  or  doubt 
To  this  extent  a  so-called  proof  of  the  immanence  of  Reason 
in  both  minds  and  things  may  be  drawn  from  that  experience 
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which  we  call  ^^  knowledge."  In  this  experience  lie  the  grounds 
of  all  argument  and  proof.  But  to  say  this  is  not  equivalent  to 
affirming  a  demonstration  of  the  Being  of  God. 

We  shall  see  subsequently,  however,  what  a  consensus  of 
evidence  is  reached  by  following  to  the  place  where  they  unite, 
the  particular  and  partial  arguments  for  the  conception  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  as  well  by  considering  the  relation  in  which  all 
these  arguments  stand  to  certain  fundamental  conceptions  of 
science — to  the  categories  of  Being,  Cause,  Law,  Final  Purpose, 
etc.  In  this  way  the  proof  amounts  to  showing  that  certain 
unchanging  factors  in  the  conception  of  God  are  essential,  un- 
changing, and  necessaiy  features  of  all  human  cognitive  c<hi- 
sciousness.  Stated  in  figurative  and  somewhat  exaggerated 
form,  the  argument  then  concludes  that  **  To  desire  to  know 
God  without  God  is  impossible :  there  is  no  knowledge  without 
him  who  is  the  Prime  Source  of  knowledge."  Or,  to  employ 
the  more  philosophical  language  of  Hegel :  ^  '^  What  men  call 
the  proo&  of  God's  existence  are,  rightly  understood,  the  ways 
of  describing  and  analyzing  the  native  course  of  the  mind,  the 
course  of  thought^  thinking  the  data  of  the  senses.  •  .  •  The 
leap  into  the  supersensible  which  it  takes  when  it  snaps  the 
chain  of  sense,  all  this  transition  is  thought  and  nothing  but 
thought."  Here  we  encounter,  to  be  sure,  the  customary 
Hegelian  oveivemphasis  and  extension  of  ^^  thought "  as  con- 
cerned in  both  faith  and  knowledge.  But  this  is  far  truer  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  whether  the  objects  of  thought  be  those 
proposed  as  problems  to  science,  to  philosophy,  or  to  religion, 
than  is  the  sceptical  epistemology  of  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason.  And  religious  feeling,  as  well  as  the  sentiment  for 
the  ideal  of  philosophy,  leads  us  to  sympathy  with  Hegel  when  he 
elsewhere  ^  asks :  "  What  knowledge  would  be  worth  the  pains 
of  acquiring,  if  knowledge  of  God  is  not  attainable  ?  "   Indeed, 

^  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  Wallace's  Translation,  p.  103;  and  compare  the  re- 
marks on  the  method  of  demonstration  as  applied  to  God,  p.  72/. 
s  FhHoeophie  der  Religion  (Edition  of  Marheineke),  I,  p.  37. 
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all  rivuletB  and  larger  streams  may  contribate  to  swell  the  river 
that  bears  humanitj  toward  that  ocean  of  tnith  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  God. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show  that  processes  of  induction 
similar  to  those  by  which  the  particular  conceptions  or  laws  of  the 
chemico-physical  and  Uological  sciences  are  established  do  not 
comport  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  concepticm  of  Grod. 
Tet  in  the  larger,  but  no  less  true  and  valid  meaning  of  the 
words,  this  conception  may  be  placed  upon  a  basis  of  expe- 
rience. 

If  the  proof  of  the  Being  of  Gt>d  is  to  be  found  neither 
in  some  infallible  vision  of  an  intuitive  sort,  nor  in  some  form 
of  demonstrative  argument,  nor  in  an  induction  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  purely  empirical  basis :  Where  is  proof  to  be 
found?  Or  must  the  human  mind  renounce  all  effort  to  res- 
son  its  way  to  the  truth  about  this  central  conception  of  reli- 
g^ous  faith ;  not  to  say,  all  pretence  of  being  able  to  prove  the  ob- 
jective validity  of  the  conception  ?  To  such  questions  it  may  be 
answered  that  the  alternative  which  they  imply  is  neither  well 
conceived  nor  fortunately  expressed.  There  is  a  middle  way 
between  exaggerated  affirmations  of  proof  and  the  n^fative 
position  of  early  Buddhism : 

'*No  god  of  heayen  or  Brahma-world 
Doth  cause  the  endleas  round  of  birth; 
CoDBtitaent  parts  alone  roll  on, 
From  canae  and  from  material  spring.  *' 

But  this  is  a  childish  philosophy,  if  philosophy  at  all  it  can  be 
called ;  it  is  as  inadequate  to  explain  the  religious  experience 
of  the  race  as  the  childish  theogony  it  would  displace  was  inad- 
equate to  compete  with  modem  physical  science.  The  sci- 
entific and  philosophical,  as  truly  as  the  religplous  nature  and 
needs  of  man,  can  never  be  satisfied  with  so  barren  a  conclusion. 
The  one  inexhaustible  source  of  evidences  for  the  true  con- 
ception of  God  is  the  experience  of  the  race.  But  these  words 
must  not  be  interpreted  in  any  narrow  and  half-hearted  way. 
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This  experience  muBt  be  considered  in  its  totality  and  as  itself 
subject  to  development.  This  experience  is  all  we  have  on 
which  to  base  any  kind  of  proof ;  but  it  is  enough,  and  even 
more  than  enough,  to  satisfy  all  the  reasonable  demands  made 
upon  it.  Indeed,  in  all  the  lines  of  evidence,  the  so-called  proo&, 
the  attempt  at  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  origin,  laws, 
historical  course,  and  meaning,  of  the  world  can  never  disre- 
gard the  origin,  nature,  needs,  destiny,  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  man  as  chiefly  necessary  to  its  full  account.^  The 
proof  of  God  for  the  individual  searcher  may,  therefore,  take 
some  such  form  of  argument  as  the  following:  Whatever  else 
really  is,  or  is  not  really,  in  the  world,  I  am  here  ;  and  I  want 
myself  explained  to  myself,  made  self-consistent  and  helped  in 
self-development,  in  a  satisfactory  way.  This  "  myself "  in- 
cludes not  only  my  bodily  organism  and  dependent  connec- 
tion with  external  nature  and  with  the  race,  but  also  my  own 
truest  and  highest  self,  with  its  hidden  potentialities  and  aspira- 
tions, its  hopes,  fears,  and  ideals  touching  its  own  destiny. 
**  With  the  mass  of  faculties  and  capacities  and  experiences, 
which  constitute  my  personal  nature,"  said  Cardinal  New- 
man, **  I  believe  in  God.** 

The  generalizations  and  courses  of  reasoning  by  which  this 
intelligent,  but  personal  faith  in  God  may  be  converted  into  a 
^uam-scientific  and  philosophical  proof  of  the  validity  of  the 
conception  of  God,  have  themselves  no  other  source  than  the 
experience  of  the  race.  We  may  say  with  Schultz '  then :  ^^  To 
be  certain  of  the  existence  of  God  means,  fundamentally  con- 
sidered, to  recognize  as  necessary  the  religious  view  of  the 
world.'*  But  just  what  is  the  truth  of  this  view  of  the  Being 
of  the  World,  and  how  it  is  so  to  be  stated  and  expounded  as 

^As  flays  Sabatier  (Esquiflse  d'une  Philoaophie  de  la  Rdigion,  p.  120): 
''Pour  ae  reprtenter  le  divin,  llioinme  n'a  jamais  eu  que  lee  reaBouroes  qui 
•ont  en  lui.  C'est  dire  que,  ces  repr^BentatioDB  varierant  aveo  le  progrte 
gtetel  de  rexp^rienoe  et  de  la  pena^e." 

sQnindrMi  der  ChrisUlchen  Apologetik,  p.  73. 
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to  harmonize  with  all  the  other  cognitions  and  reasonable  fiuAB 
of  hamanity,  is  a  task  for  the  philosophy  of  religion  toaooom- 
plish.  The  different  lines  of  consideration  which  it  pnrsnes, 
and  which  it  endeavors  to  arrange  in  logical  and  at  least  approz* 
imately  harmonions  and  systematic  form,  constitute  the  aiga- 
ments  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  religious  view.  But 
this  experience  of  the  race  to  which  philosophy  looks  for  iti 
proof  of  the  Being  of  God  must  be  taken  sincerely,  sjrmpathet- 
ically,  and  in  its  totality.  With  regard  to  parts  of  it,  that  is 
doubtless  true  which  Schopenhauer  asserted,  namely,  that  the 
proof  is  '^ Keraunological "  rather  than  purely  theoretic;  tiiat 
is  to  say,  it  is  based  on  needs  of  the  will  rather  than  on  notions 
of  the  intellect.  But  this  is  only  partial  truth.  The  scientific 
and  logical  considerations  must  not  be  separated  from  the  e&r 
ical,  the  sesthetical,  and  the  more  definitively  religious.  For  as 
Professor  Howison  has  well  said  :^  ^^There  will  be,  and  will 
ever  remain,  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  religions  consdous- 
ness  and  the  logical,  unless  the  logical  eonsciouaneBS  reaches 
up  to  embraee  the  religiotis^  and  learns  to  state  the  absolute  it 
in  terms  of  absolute  Oughts  In  a  word,  the  implication  of  Grod 
in  human  experience  is  not  a  simple  intuition,  nor  is  it  a  sin> 
gle  line  of  demonstrative  or  inductive  reasoning.  On  the  con- 
trary — counting  only  the  *^  moments  "  which  can  be  explicated 
— ^it  is  an  enormously  subtile  and  complex  net-work  of  consid- 
erations. And  reason  cannot  be  content  with  the  assumption, 
or  the  conclusion,  of  an  ^'  impassable  gulf "  between  any  two 
parts  of  the  one  experience  of  the  one  race. 

From  this  preliminary  survey  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected,  and  which  is  in  fact  attain- 
able, for  the  validity  of  the  religious  view  of  the  Being  of  the 
World,  we  may  derive  these  three  practical  considerations. 
They  will  serve  to  guide  the  subsequent  examination  of  the 
so-called  "  proofs  "  to  a  safer,  if  a  somewhat  lower  ground. 
And,  first :  The  final  purpose  of  the  argument  is  not  to  demon- 

1  Introduction  to  ProfesBor  Rc>yce'8  Conception  of  God,  p.  124. 
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strate  some  particular  oonception  of  Grod,  as  though  no  histoxy 
of  religious  experience,  and  of  rational  endeavor  to  understand 
this  experienoOy  lay  back  of  us  in  the  past  of  the  race.  We 
are  not  going  to  assume  the  airs,  or  play  the  part,  of  *^  upstarts  ** 
in  this  field  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  This  belief  in  Gtxl 
has  been  in  the  worid  through  untold  centuries ;  it  has  already 
undergone  a  significant  process  of  development.  It  has,  at 
least  in  certain  quarters,  been  rising  into  nobler  proportions 
and  purer  form,  for  no  inconsiderable  part  of  these  untold 
centuries.  The  men  of  to-day  did  not  create  it;  and  they 
cannot  undo  it.  No  individual  can  construct  or  understand 
Hub  conception  by  trying  to  separate  himself  either  from  the 
racial  experience  which  justifies  it,  or  from  the  more  or  less 
successful  students  of  this  experience.  New  proofs  are  scaroely 
to  be  expected,  except  in  so  far  as  this  ever  unfolding  experi- 
ence affords  an  unfailing  source  of  such  proof.  The  critical 
but  constructive  attitude  toward  the  arguments  for  the  Being 
of  God  cannot  escape  from  the  historical  limitations  or  dispense 
with  the  historical  helps.  But  neither  can  the  sceptical  or  ag- 
nostic attitude.  If  we  men  of  the  hour  are  not  rational  beings, 
and  potential  sons  of  Gkxl,  but  only  *^  moving  shadow-shapes ;" 
still  we  must  stand  in  order,  where  we  are  ^*  held  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  show." 

And,  second,  every  conception  of  God  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  both  anthropomorphic  and  inadequate.  But,  prop- 
erly understood,  the  charges  usually  conveyed  by  these  words 
are  neither  deterrent  nor  wholly  discouraging.  The  one  pos- 
tulated principle  of  an  epistemological  order  which  underlies 
and  validates  all  reasoning  on  this  subject  is,  indeed,  the  right 
to  ai]gue  from  the  human  personality  to  the  Divine  Person- 
ality. Of  course,  such  procedure  is  anthropomorphic.  But, 
ci  couise,  and  in  essentially  the  same  way,  those  who  attempt 
to  answer,  to  refute,  or  to  criticise  the  arg^aments  will  be  an- 
thropomorphic, will  also  personify.  Elssentially  the  same  pro- 
eeduie  characterises  every  form  of  argument,  by  which  men 
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either  advance  their  knowledge  or  lift  up  their  &ith  to  loftier 
heights  of  purer  air  and  brighter  sunshine.  It  is  anthropo- 
morphic experience,  human  experience,  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted in  fact,  and  accounted  for,  evaluated,  and  explained. 
It  is  human  thinking  which  accounts  for  and  explains  all  this 
experience ;  it  is  human  ethical  and  SBsthetical  feeling  which  es- 
timates the  varying  values  of  the  different  experiences*  Such 
AnUiropomorphism  is  as  truly  present  in  science  as  it  is  in  reli- 
gion. In  a  word,  all  growth  of  humanity  in  knowledge  or  i»- 
tional  belief  is  dependent  upon  the  validity  of  a  certain  quaii- 
personifying  process.  And  when  it  is  proclaimed  that  this 
process  may  be  valid  to  discover  that  Grod  is,  but  can  never  re- 
veal anything  true  about  what  God  is,  the  mind  is  mocked  un- 
worthily. To  establish  by  argument  that  mere  undefined  or 
Unknowable  Being  is  at  the.  core  of  the  universe,  is  to  conclude 
the  dream  about  reality  with  a  Fiction  so  grotesque  that  we 
may  fitly  find  ourselves  awaking  with  an  explosion  of  uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

Finally,  every  one  of  the  so-called  arguments  for  the  Being 
of  God,  and  indeed  every  one  of  the  natural  sources  of  man's 
religious  experience,  may  lead  to  either  valid  or  worthless 
conclusions,  according  to  the  degree  of  rational  elaboration,  and 
of  ethical  discipline  and  refinement  which  it  receives.  As 
Oakesmith  says  ^  of  the  ^*  sense  of  personal  dependence  upon  a 
benevolent  supernatural  power"  which  Plutarch  associated 
with  the  teachings  of  Demonology :  ^^  It  may  be  identical  with 
the  purest  and  loftiest  religion,  or  may  degenerate  into  the 
meanest  and  most  degrading  superstition,  according  to  its  de- 
velopment in  the  mind  of  the  individual  believer."  In  respect 
of  every  moral  attribute  which  religion  ascribes  to  Deity,  and 
every  metaphysical  predicate  which  philosophy  assigns  to  the 
Personal  Absolute,  and  indeed  with  regard  to  the  entii*e  subtle 
and  complex  conception  which  answers  in  different  minds,  and 
in  different  stages  of  race-culture,  to  the  name  of  **  God,"  the 

1  The  Religion  of  Plutarch,  p.  174. 
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same  thing  is  true.  Both  the  monistic  and  the  dualistic  view 
of  Grod  and  the  World  may  lead  to  their  respectiye  bad  or  good 
resolts.  Helpful  truths  or  pernicious  errors  may  be  logically 
joined  to  many  of  the  &ctors  which  enter  into  either  the  pan- 
theistic or  the  deistic  conception  of  the  Divine.  Superstition 
is  not  confined  to  savage  or  primitive  man.  But  wherever  it 
occurs,  its  cure  requires  more  light  from  reason  and  experience, 
rather  than  agnosticism  or  the  denial  of  the  grounds  and  rights 
of  religious  faith.  Superstition  is,  indeed,  a  **  dimming  rheum  ; '' 
but  we  must  not  *^  knock  the  eye  out  for  the  sake  of  removing 
the  rheum."  We  must  not,  because  false  and  inadequate  views 
of  Deity  accompany  all  the  thought  of  the  race  upon  the  sub- 
ject, ^  turn  the  sight  of  faith  into  the  blindness  of  Atheism." 
Both  superstition  and  atheism,  as  Plutarch  held,  spring  from 
ignorance.  And  Goethe  averred  that  **  the  profoundest,  the 
most  essential  and  paramount  theme  of  human  interest  is  the 
eternal  conflict  between  atheism  and  superstition." 

Our  problem  may  then  be  stated  anew  in  essentially  its  old 
form  but  as  seen  from  an  advanced  point  of  view.  We  seek 
for  a  harmony  between  that  conception  of  God  which  the  high- 
est religious  experience  of  the  race  has  brought  into  existence— 
the  conception,  namely,  of  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  the 
Father  and  Redeemer  of  mankind — and  that  conception  of  the 
Being  of  the  World  which  is  most  tenable  in  accordance  with 
the  conclusions  of  modem  science  and  philosophy.  We  do  not 
dream  of  discovering  this  harmony  by  means  of  any  infallible 
intuition ;  or  of  demonstrating  it  after  the  methods  of  pure 
mathematics  or  of  experimentation  in  the  more  restricted  fields 
of  the  physico-chemical  sciences.  We  enter  upon  the  attempt, 
being  aware  of  the  limitations  of  our  method  and  certain  of 
attaining,  at  best  only  a  relative  success.  Our  conception  of 
the  Divine  Being  will  be  a  human  conception ;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  inadequate,  incomplete,  and  possibly  in  some  of 
its  elements  lacking  in  a  desiraUe  self-consistency.  But  we 
shall  try  to  remain  obedient  to  the  voices  of  history,  and  trust- 
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fnl  of  that  light  of  reason  whioh  has  been  always  iUumining 
the  race.  Tet  more :  We  find  warrant  for  regarding  even  such 
a  conception  of  God  as  a  rational  postulate  on  which  convei^ 
so  many  lines  of  evidence  that  it  may  be  accepted  with  confi- 
dence, and  held  with  a  firm  tenure ; — and  this,  because  it  af- 
fords the  fullest  attainable  explanation  for  the  experience  of 
the  race,  and  the  fullest  satisfaction  for  the  intellectual,  etid- 
cal,  ffisthetical,  and  spiritual  needs  of  humanity. 


CHAPTER  XXVUI 

THE  OUSTOMABY  PBOOFS  EXAMIliTED 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  custom  of  believers  in  The- 
ism to  throw  the  different  lines  of  evidence  for  the  Reality 
answering  to  the  ccmception  of  God  into  l^e  form  of  definite 
aiguments  or  so-called  **  proofs.''  ^  The  nature  of  these  proo& 
is  manifold ;  and  each  one  of  them  corresponds  more  or  less 
aocuratelj  to  some  one  or  more  permanent  phase  or  aspect  of 
mui's  thoughts  about  himself  and  about  the  world  in  which 
lie  lives.  It  has  already  been  indicated,  however,  that  the  true 
and  conclusive  argument  is  based  upon  the  way  in  which  l^e 
oonception  accords  with  the  sum-total  of  the  experience  of 
tiie  lace,  and  l^us  assists  us  in  understanding  that  experience 
and  in  promoting  the  satisfaction  of  its  needs. 

These  proofs  have  been  so  often  and  so  ably  presented  and 
criticised  in  their  customary  form,  that  any  new  examination 
of  this  great  problem  may  be  excused  from  the  effort  to  con- 
tribute original  and  important  material  to  their  discussion.^  But 
tbey  are  all  so  important  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  and  so  essential  to  every  attempt  at  its  improved 
statement  and  solution,  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over 
by  the  philosophy  of  religion.    We  shall  content  ourselves  with 

1  The  80-calIed  coflmological  argument,  as  it  has  influenced  Christian  the- 
ologjr,  goes  back  to  Aristotle;  the  teleological,  to  Socrates,  etc. 

>  Among  the  numerous  books  on  Theism,  perhaps  npne  gives  a  more  sat- 
iilactory  popular  survey  and  criticism  of  the  customary  arguments  for  the 
Being  of  God  than  that  by  Professor  J.  J.  Tigert:  "Theism.  A  Survey  of  the 
Paths  that  Lead  to  God."  The  discussion  of  the  Theologian  J.  A.  Dorner, 
Slfstem  der  Christlichen  Glaubenslehre,  I,  pp.  173-330,  is  particularly  valu- 
able. 
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a  brief  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  which  they  seem  to 
in  their  relations  as  factors  to  the  reconstmcted  argument. 

At  the  head  of  the  arguments  for  the  Being  of  God  it  has 
been  customary  to  place  the  so-called  ^*  Ontological."  Fxom 
its  very  nature  this  argument  in  its  more  modem  form  implies 
a  high  development  of  the  speculative  and  metaphysical  in- 
terests and  aptitudes  of  man.  Historically  considered  it  is, 
therefore,  of  course  a  relatively  late  product  of  his  reasoning 
faculties.  In  that  more  positive  statement  in  which  it  has  in- 
fluenced theology  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  it  was  shaped 
principally  by  The  Church  Father  Anselm  (1088-1109)  and 
by  the  philosopher  Descartes  (1596-1650).  The  distrust  of  it, 
and  the  partial  if  not  complete  overthrow  of  its  independent  (?) 
influence,  was  brought  about  by  the  trenchant  criticism  of 
Kant.  ^^The  conception  of  God  to  which,  on  cosmological 
grounds,  by  a  logical  ascent  from  the  particular  to  the  univer- 
sal, Anselm  had  arrived  in  the  Monoloffiumj  he  seeks  in  the 
Proslogium  (originally  entitled  FideB  quereuB  InteUeetum)  to 
justify  ontologically  by  a  simple  development  of  the  concep- 
tion of  God."  The  argument  ran  thus  :  Every  man,  even  **  the 
fool,"  has  in  his  mind  the  conception  of,  or  belief  in,  a  good 
than  which  no  greater  can  be  thought.  But  that  is  not  the 
greatest  thinkable  good  which  exists  merely  in  the  mind,  bat 
does  not  also  exist  in  reality.  Therefore  this  greatest  good 
must  exist  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  the  human  intellect ;  and  this 
greatest  really  existent  Good  is  "our  Lord  God." 

The  argument  of  Anselm  was  considered  unsound  even  by 
some  of  his  contemporaries  among  the  believers  in  Christianity; 
it  was  estimated  as  a  pure  paralogism,  especially  by  the  monk 
Gaunilo,  Count  of  Montigni,  in  a  controversial  treatise,  Liber 
pro  Insipietite.  The  critical  Kant  pointed  out  that  the  onto- 
logical argument  cannot  be  considered  as  an  independent,  much 
less  a  demonstrative  proof.  It  does,  however,  enter  in  an  es- 
sential way  into  the  ontological  validity  of  all  the  arguments. 
It  is — ^to  use  the  phrase  of  Kant — their  nervtis  prohandi. 
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For  the  sjatem  of  thought  which  Descartes  elaborated,  the 
conception  of  God  was  not  simply  of  supreme  moral  and  re- 
ligious significance ;  the  demonstrable  ontological  validity  of 
this  conception  was  the  bridge  over  which  the  human  mind 
must  pass  from  the  last  imier  retreat  of  consciousness  to  a 
world  of  verifiable  experienced  realities.  With  this  thinker 
the  ontological  argument  took  more  than  one  form.  In  the 
Third  Meditation,  Descartes,  in  accordance  with  his  general 
doctrine  of  Method,  proceeds  to  arg^ue  from  the  perfectly  clear 
idea  of  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  Being  to  the  In- 
finite Reality  corresponding  to  the  idea.  Such  an  idea  de- 
mands a  corresponding  reality  as  its  cause.  In  the  Fifth  Med- 
itation the  claim  is  advanced  that,  just  as  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity from  the  essence  of  a  triangle  that  the  sum  of  its  angles  = 
2  right  angles,  so  it  follows  from  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  a 
most  perfect  Being  that  such  a  Being  really  exists.  Existence 
in  reality  is  a  perfection  ;  hence  God  exists. 

The  essential  thing  about  all  these  forms  of  the  soK^alled 
ontological  argument  is  the  claim  that  we  may  conclude  with 
a  perfect  conviction — Nay  1  that  we  must  conclude — ^from  the 
conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  it  exists  in  human  thought, 
to  the  extra-mental  reality  of  the  same  Being.  In  this  very 
fact  Kant  found  its  fatal  defect: — ^namely,  that  it  did,  without 
additional  warrant  as  it  were,  pass  from  idea  to  actuality ; — 
from  the  object  as  conceived  to  the  Thing-in-itself .  Thus  all 
the  arguments  of  theology  became  the  conspicuous  instance  of 
that  vain  pretence  of  knowledge,  of  which  metaphysics — in 
the  sense  of  ontological  doctrine — is  perpetually  guilty.  To 
state  the  objection  in  the  terse  manner  of  Ueberweg  :^  The  on- 
tological argument  is  a  ^'meaningless  tautology;"  and  'Hhe 
only  conclusion  which  is  logically  valid  is  this  ;  so  surely  as 
God  exists,  so  surely  is  he  a  real  being."  '  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  complained  of  such  curt  dismissal  of  the  ontological  argu- 
ment, and  with  reason,  that  the  objection  overlooks  the  very 

1  A  History  of  Philosophy  (English  Translation  of  1872),  I,  p.  3S4. 
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consideration  on  which  the  argument  is  based ;  and  this  con- 
sideration is,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  eaneeptian  iU9^f»  Oe^ 
tainly,  to  borrow  the  figure  of  speech  with  which  eren  Kant 
stooped  to  ridicule  this  so-called  proof,  the  conceived  hundred 
dollars  ttiat  are  not  in  mj  pocket  do  not  add  a  penny  to  the 
sum  that  is  really  there.  But  if  what  Descartes  set  out  to 
prove  is  this — *^That  God  is  the  only  sufficient  souroe  or 
cause  of  the  idea  of  God, — i.  e.,  the  Infinite  and  the  Perfect,**'^ 
the  alleged  proof  may  fall  far  short  of  a  demonstrationL  with- 
out by  any  means  losing  all  claim  to  evidential  value. 

Differently  understood  and  more  fairly  rated,  tiiis  argument 
can  be  so  employed  as  to  turn  Kant's  criticism  of  it  against 
himself.  For  with  Kant — and  this  is  the  central  positive  posi- 
tion of  the  critical  philosophy — Reality  is  always  apprehended 
by  the  human  mind  under  the  formal  conditions  of  a  synthetio 
judgment  a  priori.  Only  then,  if  we  regard  the  judgment  which 
affirms  the  self-existence  of  the  Absolute  as  a  merely  logical 
and  analytical  judgment,  a  sort  of  equation  between  adjectives, 
can  we  demolish  it  in  so  summary  a  fashion.  But  in  fact,  this 
judgment  is  not  merely  abstract,  logical,  and  analytical.  It  is, 
the  rather,  an  exceedingly  complex  synthetic  affair^  a  sununing 
up  of  many  threads  of  arg^ument,  taken  from  the  complex  web 
of  Reality,  and  woven  together  by  human  thinking.  The 
grounds,  the  necessary  conditions,  and  the  substance  of  the 
experience,  which  enter  into  the  arg^ument,  belong  to  the  con- 
stitution of  reason  itself.  Something  like  this  Kant  was  him- 
self forced  to  confess  in  his  '*  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason," 
and  even  more  in  his  **  Critique  of  Judgment." 

In  its  peculiarly  Cartesian  form  the  ontological  argument  is 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  refuted  as  a  demonstration  of  s 
purely  a  priori  sort,  and  on  the  other,  confirmed  as  a  necessaij 
and  rational  explanation  of  the  historical  conditions  under  which, 

^  This  argument  is  presented  at  length  by  Gratiy  in  his  Connaissanoe  de 
Dieu:  ''C'est-&-<lire  Tid^e  de  Dieu,  laquelle  dds  qu'elle  est  obtenue,  prouve 
par  ell&-m6me  que  Dieu  existe."  (2  vols.,  5th  ed.,  Paris,  1856.) 
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slowly  and  thieough  the  oentories  and  in  dependence  npon  all 
the  ideal  lines  of  htiman  development,  this  conception  of  Grod 
as  perfect  peisonal  Being  has  come  to  the  fore.  We  cannot, 
perhaps,  say  with  Principal  Caird :  ^  ^  The  true  meaning  of  the 
Ontologioal  proof  is  tiiis,  that  as  spiritual  beings  our  whole 
ooDsoious  life  is  based  on  a  universal  self-conscioosness,  an  Al^ 
solute  Spiritual  Life,  which  is  not  a  mere  subjective  notion  or 
conception,  but  which  carries  with  it  the  proof  of  its  necessaiy 
existence  or  reality."  We  cannot  argue  ¥rith  Anselm  and 
Descartes  that  what  I  conceive  of  as  wartJiie»t  of  existence  is 
tier  Ay  proved  actually  to  exist.  £ut  we  may  draw  in  sympathy 
near  to  the  truth  as  Fichte  affirmed  it :  ^^  We  must  end  at  last 
by  resting  all  existence  which  demands  an  extrinsic  foundation 
upon  a  Being  the  fountain  of  whose  life  is  within  Himself ;  by 
allying  the  fugitive  phenomena,  which  color  the  stream  of  time 
with  ever-changing  lives,  to  an  eternal  and  unchanging  exist- 
ence." The  World  is  only  intelligible  to  us,  if  our  thinking  is 
true  thinking ;  if  it  brings  us,  so  to  say,  into  commerce  with 
Reality.  Figurative  and  poetical  ways  of  stating  this  meta* 
physical  postulate,  which  is  entitled  to  reverse  the  entire  scep- 
tical conclusion  of  the  Kantian  theory  of  knowledge,  are 
abundant  enough  in  the  literature  both  of  philosophy  and  of 
religion.  ^  The  ^  is '  between  subject  and  predicate,"  said  Herder, 
"is  my  demonstration  of  God."  ^^ God  is  the  truth  in  us," 
said  Leibnitz.  And  Harms  declared  that  ^4n  all  finite  spirits 
the  idea  of  the  truth  is  contained  a  priori  eA  an  original  thought 
which  arises  out  of  the  essence  of  the  spirit  itself." 

In  the  opiuion  of  PAeiderer'  the  argument  from  religion  and 
tiiat  from  the  theory  of  knowledge  were  both  originally  identical 
— as  seen  in  the  Confessions  of  Augustine  and  in  the  writings 
of  Anselm— *with  ^*  the  kernel  of  the  ontological  argument." 
The  history  of  philosophy  in  its  relations  to  religion  seems  to 
suggest  this  view.    Even  in  Buddhism,  with  its  fundamental 

1  Fhiloflophy  of  Religion,  p.  150. 

a  Fhiloflophy  of  Religion  (English  Tranalatioin,  ed.  1888),  III,  p.  274/* 
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doctrine  that  ^^  all  the  constituentB  of  Being  are  transitory,** 
the  distinction  has  to  be  introduced  between  ^^Karma-existence*' 
and  *'^  Originating-existence/'  ^  *'^  Existence  is  twofold ;  there 
is  Earma-existence  and  an  Originating-exiBtence.'*  The  Wheel 
of  Existence  is  indeed  without  known  beginning ;  and  yet,  just 
as  the  ignorant  and  desiring  Mind  has  made  it  to  exist,  so  the 
blessed  and  wise  Mind  may  cause  it  to  cease  to  be.  Thus  also 
in  the  ^^  Discussion  of  Dependent  Origination  "  between  Sakya- 
muni  and  Ananda,  where  Name  and  Form  are  made  the  cause, 
the  occasion,  and  the  origin  of  all  dependent  existence,  both 
are  personified  and  deified  in  the  fashion  of  Oriental  mystiosl 
metaphysics.  Elsewhere,'  however,  in  the  effort  to  escape  all 
ontology,  and  playing  with  mere  words  and  symbols  and  figures 
of  speech,  Buddhism  assures  us  that  Form  itself  is  caused  hj 
ignorance,  desire,  attachment,  and  Karma ;  while  Name  depends 
on  the  senses  and  attention. 

Man,  in  a  germinal  form  found  everywhere  existing  but  only 
ripening  along  certain  lines  of  development  under  the  more 
favorable  conditions  into  the  fruitage  of  a  rational  Theism, 
conceives  of  and  reasons  about  the  Ground  in  Reality  of  his 
own  being  and  of  the  existence  of  things.  His  conceptions  are 
thus  variously  shaped  by  the  effort  to  give  such  an  account  of 
his  varied  experiences  as  shall  satisfy  the  constitutional  and 
permanent  demands  of  his  own  life.  What  the  ontological 
proof  so-called  amounts  to  is,  therefore,  this :  It  is  difficult  or 
impossible,  from  the  point  of  view  of  reflective  and  self-oonsistent 
thought,  to  regard  the  conception  of  God  as  a  purely  subjective 
development.  This  conception,  as  human  reason  has  somehow 
succeeded  in  framing  it,  seems  to  the  same  reason  to  demand 
the  Reality  of  God. 

The  gist  of  the  Cosmological  argument  is  found  in  the  log^ 
ical  and,  as  well,  the  practical  necessity  of  referring  the  de- 

^  The  quotations  are  from  Buddhism  in  Translation;  Harvard  Oiientil 
Series,  vol.  3. 
a  Visuddhi-Magga,  Chapters  XVII  and  XX. 
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pendent  and  relative  character  of  finite  beings  and  events  to 
the  Unity  of  some  Independent  or  Absolute  Oround.  Its 
point  of  starting  is,  then,  to  be  located  in  man's  concrete,  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  world;  its  impulse  proceeds  from  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  fragpnentary  and  discrete 
character  of  the  explanation  which  this  point  of  view  affords ; 
its  movement  is  along  the  argument  from  causation  onward 
and  upward  towards  a  resting  place  in  some  ultimate  or  primal 
causative  Principle.  Against  this  argument,  as  it  has  custom- 
arily been  employed  by  theology,  two  powerful  objections  may 
be  brought :  First,  that  the  argument  involves  l^e  attempt 
at  an  impossible  regre%9us  ad  i7}finitum^  a  search  for  cause  be- 
yond cause,  and  other  cause  still  back  of  this, — the  whole  proc- 
ess being  without  power  or  prospect  of  ever  reaching  the  end 
of  the  chain  of  causation.  It  is  also  objected,  secondl}'-,  that 
any  application  of  the  law  of  causality  under  which  man 
knows  the  phenomenal  world,  to  a  region  which  is  qualitatively 
different  from  the  phenomenal,  involves  a  misconception  of  the 
principle  of  causality  itself.  Both  these  objections  do,  indeed, 
bear  heavily  against  the  cosmological  argument,  as  it  has  been 
customary  to  employ  it ;  but  they  both  involve  a  misconcep* 
tion  of  the  principle  of  causality,  and  of  the  use  which  it  is 
proper  to  make  of  this  principle  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
argument. 

The  conception  of  a  "  World-Ground,"  or  so-called  **  First 
Cause  "  of  all  finite  beings  and  events,  has  been  an  exceedingly 
slow  and  painful  evolution.  But  the  conception  is  an  important 
product  of  man's  mental  development ;  and  any  inquiry  into  its 
validity  requires  a  criticism  which  profoundly  concerns  not 
only  the  faiths  of  religion  but  also  the  rational  beliefs  postu- 
lated, and  the  conclusions  confirmed,  by  science  and  by  phi- 
losophy. For  untold  ages  the  race  existed  without  any  clear 
and  reasoned  conception  of  the  unity  and  personality  of  the 
Divine  Being.  Not  until  late  did  man  aim  at  the  position 
from  which  to  frame  the  conception  of  a  Personal  Absolute  as 
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the  Groand  of  all  cosmio  existenoes  and  erenti,  the  Fint  and 
the  Final  Ganse  of  all  human  ocperienoeB.  But  all  the  way, 
m  its  giopings  after  the  true  idea  of  God^  as  well  as  in  iti 
growth  of  soientific  and  refleotiye  knowledge,  the  homanmind 
has  made  nse  of  the  oosmological  argument.  This  is  simply 
to  say  that  man  has  been  trying  to  explain  his  own  ezpe> 
lisnce,  and  to  satisf  j  his  own  needs,  by  interpreting  the  woild 
of  tilings  and  of  selves  in  terms  of  a  higher  and  more  «|liTe^ 
sal,  rad  Principle. 

In  all  sneh  work  of  the  interpretation  of  experience,  the 
homan  mind  both  posits  and  infers  entities  that  act  npon  it 
and  upon  one  another.  This  is  true  of  savage  man ;  it  is  trot 
of  childish  man ;  it  is  true  of  insane  man ;  it  is  true  of  soientifiQ 
and  cultured  man.  It  is  as  true  of  the  Berkeleian  idealist,  or 
the  Comtean  positivist,  as  it  is  of  the  commonnsense  realist 
or  the  so-called  **  reconstructed  "  realist.  Without  some  such 
intellectual  movement  of  a  metaphysical  character  neither 
science  nor  religion  could  arise  and  develop. 

Our  study  of  the  phenomena  of  man's  religious  life  and  reli- 
gious development  has  shown  us  the  truth  of  the  declarati<m 
of  D' Alviella :  ^  ^*  The  savage,  wherever  he  finds  life  and  move- 
ment, refers  them  to  the  only  source  of  activity  of  which  he 
has  any  direct  knowledge,  namely  the  will.'^  And  this  vfiU  m 
never  the  "  pure  activity"  of  "non-being,"  but  the  will  of 
some  spiritual  ageiit.  In  this  way  mythology,  whether  of  the 
religious  order  or  not,  grows  up  and  flourishes  with  its  in- 
structive  and  yet  grotesque  and  monstrous  contributions  to 
the  oosmological  argument  with  reference  to  the  Being  of  the 
World.  Of  the  primitive  man  Roskoff  ^  truly  says :  His  con* 
elusion  is  the  joining  of  the  phenomena  together,  according  to 
the  laws  of  thought,  in  the  relation  of  ground  and  conse- 
quence ;  he  operates  in  general  according  to  the  principle  ci 
causality."    The  same  author  adds :     "  This  inner  impulse  has 

1  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God  p.  52. 
s  Daa  ReligionAwesen  der  rohesten  VOlkerat&mme,  p.  129. 
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been  called  a  *  metaphTsical  instinct. ' "  With  chastened  and 
corrected  imagination,  and  enlarged  and  more  penetrating  ob- 
servation, modem  science  refers  the  same  phenomena  to  phys- 
ical entities,  to  masses,  atoms,  corpuscles,  ions,  or  ether,  etc. ; 
and  it  weaves  new  connections  between  these  entities,  of  a  most 
marvelous  and  incredible  intricacy,  according  to  the  same 
principle  of  causality. 

In  one  of  its  oldest  forms  the  cosmological  argument  led 
Aristotle  from  motion  in  the  world  of  things  to  a  Being  which 
must  be  conceived  of  as  a  Prime  Mover.  Through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  its  most  subtile  and  refined  modem  form,  this 
argument  implies  that  the  rational  conceptions  of  cause, 
ground,  and  law,  may  be  applied  to  reality  in  the  interests  of 
a  better  explanation  of  concrete  human  experiences.  The  im- 
plication is  undoubtedly  true.  There  is  no  form  of  contesting 
it  that  does  not  either  employ  essentially  the  same  argument, 
or  else  end  in  some  absurd  and  self-contradictory  form  of  scep- 
ticism in  matters  of  science  as  well  as  of  religion. 

At  the  same  time  any  use  of  the  cosmological  argument 
which  relies  upon  the  mere  recoil  of  the  mind  from  an  iur 
finite  regressus,  and  upon  the  incomprehensible  and  absurd 
nature  of  the  infinite  series  of  causal  connections,  in  order 
to  justify  the  conception  of  a  so-called  First  Cause,  deprives 
itself  of  all  real  cogency.  '^  First  Cause,"  in  the  cosmological 
argument,  cannot  mean  simply,  at  the  beginning  in  time ;  it 
must  mean,  as  Mr.  Spencer  admits^ — '^  Infinite  and  Absolute." 
The  moment  this  argument  separates  tiie  Ground  of  the  Uni- 
'  verse  from  present  human  experience,  and  thus  conceives  of  a 
God  that  is  aloof  from  the  actually  existing  world,  its  ten- 
dency is  toward  a  Deism  which  science  rejects  as  unnecessary  for 
an  explanation  of  phenomena,  and  which  religious  feeling  regards 
as  cold  and  unsatisfying.  The  God  man  needs,  if  he  needs 
any  God  at  aU,  whether  to  come  near  to  his  heart  or  to  quicken 
and  support  his  intellect,  is  not  a  Being  whose  living  rehitions 

1  Fint  PrineipleB  (edition  of  1872),  p.  38. 
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with  the  world  of  things  and  selyes  lie  chiefly  antecedent  to, 
or  ran  mostly  separate  from,  this  same  known  world  of  things 
and  selyes.  On  this  point  it  has  been  well  said :  ^  ^  Not  a  mere 
fonndation  of  Being  in  the  abstract  •  .  •  .  bnt  a  real,  actoally 
existing,  primitiire  Ground  (  Urgrund)  of  all  reality/'  is  what 
the  cosmological  argument  seeks  to  establish. 

In  the  use  of  the  cosmological  argument  it  is  essential  that 
we  should,  on  the  one  hand,  guard  against  such  agnostic  prej- 
udices as  render  both  modem  science  and  critical  reflecti(m 
wholly  doubtful  about  the  nature  of  Reality ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  should  not  accept  that  extreme  of  dogmatic  coih 
fidence  which  concedes  to  either  physical  science  or  to  currrat 
theological  systems  the  exclusive  right  to  give  a  complete  and 
final  form  to  their  respective  conceptions  of  this  Reality. 
Moreover,  the  very  terms  which  both  science  and  theology  em- 
ploy for  the  statement  of  their  postulates  and  their  condusioiis 
are  greatly  in  need  of  a  more  fundamental  criticism.  ^  Laws 
of  nature  "  have  no  meaning  in  a  world  which  is  not  essen- 
tially orderly  and  teleological.  *^  Efficient  causes,"  or  whatever 
substitutes  the  most  skillful  scepticism  may  devise  for  this 
complex  notion,  signify  nothing  for  an  exposition  of  facts  that 
does  not  repose  upon  the  experience  of  intelligent  wills.  In- 
deed, the  detailed  and  elaborate  recognition  of  causal  connec- 
tions everywhere  in  the  world,  taking  place  under  so-called 
laws, — this  universal  fact  is  the  cosmological  argument.  *'  In- 
telligence endowed  with  will,"  said  Kant,  "  is  causality."  Bet- 
ter said  :  Will,  realizing  its  own  immanent  ideas, — this  is  what 
physical  science  speaks  of  in  such  terms  as  cause,  law,  relation, 
etc. 

The  Teleological  Argument,  or  Argument  from  Design, 
may  be  said  in  general  to  proceed  from  the  obviously  planful 
nature,  or  orderliness,  of  particular  existences  and  their  rela- 
tions, as  man  has  an  increasing  experience  of  them,  to  the 
conclusion   that   they  all   have  their  Ground  in  One  Mind. 

3  Lindsay,  Recent  Advances  in  Theistic  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  14^ 
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From  this  point  of  regard  it  may  be  considered  as  based  upon 
the  self-confidence  of  human  reason  in  its  ability  to  know  the 
cosmical  forces,  existences,  and  laws,  as  they  really  are  and 
actually  operate.     Thus  the  teleological  is  an  extension  of  the 
cosmological  argument ;  and  both  are  supported  by  the  onto- 
logical  postulate  which  underlies  all  forms  of  the  argument. 
On  the  value  of  this  argument  the  judgment  of  the  founder 
of   l^e   modem  critical  movement  is  well  known.     ^^  It  is," 
said  Kant,^  ^^  the  oldest,  the  clearest,  and  most  in  conformity 
with   human  reason ; "  and  he  adds  that  it  would  be  ^^  not 
only  extremely  sad,  but  utterly  vain,  to  attempt  to  diminish 
the  authority  of  that  proof."    Socrates '  is  represented  as  giv- 
ing this   argument  naively  when  he  convinces  Aristodemus 
that  ^'  man  must  be  the  masterpiece  of  some  great  artificer." 
Plato  presents  it  in  detail  in  the  Timseus.     But  Aristotle's 
profounder  view   justifies  us  in  saying  that  tlie  recognition 
which  he  gave  to  the  immanent  end  of  every  object,  and  of 
the  Totality,  made  his  doctrine  of  finality  worthy  to  be  "  radi- 
cally disting^mshed  from  the  superficial  utilitarian  teleology  of 
later    philosophers."^    Bacon,    the    reputed  founder  of  the 
modem  theory  of  the  inductive  method,  declares  in  his  Essay 
on  Atheism  that  when  the  mind  of  man  beholdeth  the  chain 
of  causes  **  confederate  and  linked  together,"  ''  it  must  needs 
fly  to  Providence  and  Deity."     The  fact  that  Kant  rejected 
the  claims  of  the  Teleological  Argument  to  ^'  apodeictic  cer- 
tainty "  need  not  greatly  disturb  those  who  neither  seek  nor 
expect  such  certainty  in  an  argument  for  the  Object  of  reli- 
gious faith.     And  the  confession — "The  old  argument  from 
design  in  nature,  as  given  by  Paley,  which  formerly  seemed  to 
me  so  conclusive,  fails,  now  that  the  law  of  natural  selection 
has  been  discovered  " — is  even  less  disturbing  for  one  who 

1  Kritik  der  Reinen  Vemunft,  in  the  section,  Von  der  UnmoglichkeU  des 
pkysiko-theoloffischen  BeweUes. 

'Xenophon,  Mem.  I,  iv;  comp.  IV,  iii. 

3  For  a  note  on  the  history  of  the  teleological  argument,  see  Flint,  Theism, 
pp.  387^. 
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has  passed  quite  beyond  the  philosophioal  standpoint  of  eitbsr 
Paley  or  Darwin. 

The  phrase  ^superficial  utilitarian  teleology"  may  very 
fitly  give  us  our  point  of  starting  for  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  nature,  value,  and  cogency  of  the  so-called  argument 
from  design.  It  is  an  important  introductory  consideration 
that  the  human  mind  has  always,  and  of  necessity,  made  vm 
of  the  teleological  conception  in  finding  its  way  to  a  belief  in 
the  object  of  religious  worship.  That  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  a  mind^  and  at  least  to  some  extent  to  show  its  mind,  can- 
not stir  or  g^ide  the  religious  nature  of  man.  All  our  histo^ 
ical  study  of  religion  illustrates  this  statement. 

In  order  not  only  to  reconcile  modern  science  and  philosophy 
with  the  teleological  view  of  the  world,  but  also  to  commit 
them  to  it,  and  to  the  proof  which  it  affords  of  the  truth  of 
the  religious  conception  of  the  Di\dne  Being,  the  teleological 
argument  must,  indeed,  be  apprehended  in  a  generous,  broad- 
minded,  and  magnanimous  fashion  (man  mus8  die  Frage  im 
groBseren  Stil  hehandeln).  For  such  a  treatment  modem  science 
has  prepared  anew  the  way.  Its  very  efforts  to  intensify  and 
to  extend  the  mechanical  conception  of  the  universe,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  its  splendid  success  in  these  efforts,  its  complete 
failure  thus  to  furnish  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, have  expanded  and  strengthened  this  argument.  Nowhere 
do  we  find  any  "  dead  mechanism,"  worked  upon,  as  it  were, 
by  blind  forces  that  reside  upon  the  outside.  Even  the  kind 
of  mechanism  which  we  do  find,  and  of  which  the  particular 
sciences  can  make  use  for  a  limited  and  partial  explanation  of 
phenomena,  is  itself  unthinkable  without  an  indwelling  final 
purpose.  What  modern  science  presents  is  a  lively  picture  of 
the  ceaseless,  indescribably  intricate,  and  richly  productive 
Life  of  Nature,  regarded  as  a  system  of  interacting  Things  and 
Selves.  In  this  system  there  is  everywhere  present  an  im- 
manent teleology — a  vast,  complex,  and  all-comprehensive  net- 
work of  final  purposes. 
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Into  a  detailed  exhilMti<»i  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  con- 
ception of  this  univeisal  **  immanent  teleology  "  relies,  there 
is  the  less  need  to  enter,  because  it  has  been  so  repeatedly  and 
so  fully  made.  The  criticisms  which  have  been  most  recently 
given  to  the  conception  in  its  modem  form  have  abundantly 
shown  its  power  to  adapt  itself  to  such  minor  modifications  as 
the  facts  require,  without  losing  anything  whateyer  from  its 
inherent  impressiveness.  Indeed,  the  greater  number  of  these 
criticisms  scarcely  touch  the  nerve  of  the  argument;  much 
I^  do  they  weaken  or  destroy  it.  For  example,  when  one 
writer^  maintains  that  the  proof  from  the  observed  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  to  the  intelligence  which  adapts  them,  is 
either  tautological  or  false,  because  the  very  conception  of  ends 
necessarily  involves  intelligence,  his  objection,  when  examined, 
comes  perilously  near  to  being  a  mere  verbal  quibble.  The 
distinctions,  which  are  then  introduced  in  the  effort  to  substi- 
tute for  this  *^  argument  from  design  "  a  so-called  ^*  eutaxio- 
logical  argument "  based  upon  the  **  reign  of  law,"  are,  for 
the  most  part,  either  superficial  and  unnecessary  or  inconclu- 
sive  as  to  the  points  at  issue.  To  establish  for  the  world  of 
human  experience  a  reign  of  law  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  same  facts  to  which  the  teleological  argument  appeals. 
"  Order  "  and  "  the  reign  of  law "  everywhere  imply  both 
internal  and  external  relations,  really  existing  and  actually 
effective,  among  the  different  parts  of  the  world's  individual 
beings,  and  also  between  those  individual  beings ;  these  reli^ 
tions  themselves  indicate  that  the  beings  do  in  fact  serve,  or 
oppose,  one  another  as  means  to  the  realization  of  common  or 
of  different  ends.  The  very  conceptions  of  ^  Order "  and 
^  Law  "  therefore  involve  the  idea  of  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends«  Nor  does  the  proposal  to  substitute  the  conception 
of  ^  function  **  for  that  of  ^  purpose  "  either  throw  any  glare  of 
new  light  upon  the  phenomena  or  avail  to  weaken  the  force  of 

&  HkkSf  Critique  of  Den^  Aigumeoto,  p.  vi/. 
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the  teleological  argument.  For  functioii,  too,  is  a  fact  from 
which  we  legitimately  infer  a  purposing  mind ;  just  as  order  is 
a  fact  from  which  we  infer  an  ordering  mind.  And  if  things 
cannot,  without  putting  mind  into  them,  be  conceived  of  as 
ordering  themselves,  or  as  performing  their  seyeral  fonctioDS 
properly,  then  surely  they  cannot  without  putting  mind  into 
them,  be  conceived  of  as  adapting  themselves  to  one  another 
with  the  result  of  constituting  a  vast  system  of  apparent  means 
and  ends.  At  this  point,  of  course,  it  is  the  vast  and  even  uni- 
versal extent  of  the  83r8tem  which  seems  to  human  reflectiye 
thinking  to  require  the  Unity  of  one  intelligent  First  Cause. 
Thus  the  teleological  argument  extends  the  cosmological  and 
ontological  arguments. 

The  objections  and  concessions  of  another  critic  maybe  held 
to  affect,  as  little  as  those  of  the  writer  just  noticed,  tiie  re- 
statement of  the  argument  from  the  observed  **  immanent  tele- 
ology "  of  man's  experienced  world  to  the  Being  of  God  con- 
ceived of  as  Intelligent  WilL  *^  The  argument,"  says  this 
critic,^  ^^  as  popularly  pursued,  proceeds  upon  the  analogy  of  a 
personal  agent,  whose  contrivances  are  limited,  etc.,  •  •  •  .  an 
argument  leading  only  to  the  most  unworthy  and  anthropomo^ 
pbic  conceptions/'  Yet  we  are  soon  told  that  '*  the  satisfiMStoiy 
view  of  the  whole  case  can  only  be  found  in  those  more  en- 
larged conceptions  which  are  furnished  by  the  grand  contem- 
plation of  cosmical  order  and  unity,  and  which  do  not  refer  to 
inferences  of  the  past^  but  to  proofs  of  the  ever^eunt  mind 
and  reason  in  nature."  And  elsewhere,^  the  critic  of  the  tel- 
eological argument  already  quoted,  does  not  hesitate  to  say : 
^*  The  instances  in  which  we  can  trace  a  use  and  a  purpom 
in  nature,  striking  as  they  are,  after  all  constitute  but  a  veiy 
small  and  subordinate  portion  of  the  vast  scheme  of  univeisal 
order  and  harmony  of  design  which  pervades  and  connects 


1  Baden  Powell,  Order  of  Nature,  p.  237/. 

2  Baden  Powell,  Unity  of  Worlds  (2d  ed.),  p.  142. 
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the  whole.  Throughout  the  immensely  greater  part  of  nature 
we  can  trace  symmetry  and  arrangement^  but  not  the  end  for 
which  the  adjustment  is  made." 

Now  the  truth  which  the  modem  developments  of  the  par- 
ticular sciences  are  enforcing  and  illustrating  is  this :  Every- 
where, in  the  large  and  in  the  small,  in  the  parts  of  individual 
things  and  in  the  relations  of  these  things  to  one  another,  in 
the  past  and  in  the  present,  in  the  realm  of  so-called  matter  and 
in  the  realm  of  so-called  mind,  and  as  respects  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two,  there  is  increasingly  manifest  the  evidence  *^  of 
universal  order  and  harmony  of  design."  At  the  same  time, 
the  inexplicable  facts,  and  even  the  facts  which  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  universality  of  this  order  and  the  harmony  of  this 
design,  are  greatiy  multiplied.  Nevertheless,  the  human  mind, 
working  anthropomorphically  but  ever  more  and  more  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Universal  Reason,  refuses  to  accept  as  final 
that  interpretation  of  such  facts  which  does  not  relate  them, 
too,  to  the  all-ordering  and  all-harmonizing  purposes  of  the 
*^  ever-present  Mind  and  Reason." 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  the  so-called  teleological  argu- 
ment may  more  properly  be  called  **  the  Argument  from  an 
universal  Order."  Combined,  as  it  always  must  be,  if  it  is  to 
produce  a  rational  conviction,  with  reasoning  from  the  nature 
of  the  effect  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  implying  the 
validity  of  the  ontological  postulate,  the  argument  from  design 
becomes  a  cosmological  argument  in  a  truer,  profounder,  and 
more  complete  form.  It  is  an  argument  from  cosmic  existences, 
processes,  forces,  as  man  has  experience  of  them,  to  the  Being 
of  tiie  Cosmos  in  respect  of  its  real  nature.  Briefly  stated  it 
runs  thus :  (1)  Man's  experience  with  the  world  shows,  and 
shows  increasingly,  as  the  different  positive  sciences  extend 
the  domain  of  human  knowledge  and  bring  their  separate  con- 
clusions into  greater  harmony,  that  IT  is  an  orderly  totality ; 
(2)  The  proper,  rational,  and  only  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  general  fact  of  experience  is  the  postulate  of  a  World- 
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Oroond,  oonceiyed  of  as  an  absolute  Will  and  InteUigeno^— a 
intelligent  Will,  a  willing  Mind. 

**  Among  themselTM  all  thinga 
Have  ordar;  and  from  henee  the  form  whloh  makas 
The  Universe  reeemble  Gtod/^ 

At  this  point,  the  purely  negative  and  quite  nnthinlraHft 
conception  of  the  '^  Unconscious  "  intenrenes.  And  doubtlen, 
the  unconscious  for  us  as  individuals  and  for  the  whole  nee 
of  men  is  by  far  the  greater  part  of  what  really  is,  and  of  iAmA 
actually  happens.  But  the  *^  Unconscious  "  in  general,  em- 
ployed as  an  explanatory  principle  or  as  the  condosioii  of  aa 
argument,  is  the  mentally  unpresentable ;  it  is  the  Undinfff  the 
vast,  the  infinite  envelope  of  night,  in  the  center  of  which  floali 
the  expanding  daylight  of  man's  cognitive  strivings  and  oogni- 
tive  attainments.  The  same  thing  is  equally  true  of  aooh  nega- 
tive and  mystical  conceptions  as  are  involved  in  Eckhart'a  db* 
tinction  of  ^^God  and  Godhead,'*  which  *^  differ  aa  deed  and 
not-deed ; "  and  of  all  the  negative  predicates  assigned  to 
the  "Godhead,"  such  as  "non-spirit,"  "non-good,"  "non- 
moral,"  etc. 

Emphatically  true  is  it  that  the  net  result  of  the  varioiu 
theories  of  evolution,  all  of  which  have  tended  to  replace  the 
older  mechanical  conception  of  the  world  with  the  conception 
of  the  physical  Cosmos  as  a  developing  Life,  has  increased 
rather  than  diminished  the  scope  and  the  cogency  of  the  tele- 
ological  argument.  The  Mind  and  Will  which  this  eyolution 
of  living  forms  manifests,  indicate  that  the  teleological  princ^ 
is  so  deeply  bedded  in  the  heart  of  Reality  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  individual  existence  to  come  actually  to  bSi 
or  even  to  be  conceived  of  as  being,  without  an  implied  con- 
formity to  a  plan.  If  biological  evolution  starts,  as  most 
modem  forms  of  the  theory  seem  inclined  to  do,  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  variability  assumed  as  a  general  fact  of  all 
life,  and  as  a  resultant  from  the  composite  nature  of  the  germ 
and  the  infinitely  varying  forms  of  its  environment,  then  science 
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mnst  acoount  for  tiie  plan-fall,  qpecifio  limitations  of  this  Tari* 
ability.  The  principle  of  heredity  must  somehow  co-operate^ 
and  must  direct  the  variable  along  certain  lines  of  development* 
But  if  biology  start  wit^  heredity,  and  take  for  granted  all 
that  goes  with  this  principle  in  order  to  secure  a  plan-full 
stability  for  living  forms,  then  it  must  also  discover  some  real 
principle  which  will  account  for  the  obvious  restriction  of  the 
effects  of  inheritance.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  progressive 
order  and  continuity  of  development  in  the  different  genera- 
tions  having  the  same  ancestor  be  satisfactorily  explained.  But 
from  whichever  p<Hnt  of  view  science  takes  its  start,  the  final 
problem  remains  essentially  the  same ; — ^namely,  to  get  all  the 
principles  so  adjusted  to  one  another  and  to  common  ends,  that 
the  aetoal,  observed  history  of  the  development  of  life  on  the 
earth  shall  be  adequately  explained*  And  this  cannot  be  done 
without  the  hypothesis  of  an  immanent  teleology,  an  indwell* 
ii^^  and  cmlering  Mind.  Surely,  in  the  interests  of  eveiy  theory 
of  biological  evolution  we  cannot  say  less,  even  if  we  cannot  say 
more,  than  Weismann  ^  has  said  upon  this  point:  '*  I  neverthe* 
less  believe  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  reason  to  renounce 
the  existence  of,  or  to  disown,  a  directive  Power.''  *^  Behind 
the  co-operating  forces  of  nature  which  *aim  at  a  purpose' 
must  we  admit  a  Cause,  which  is  no  less  inconceivable  in  its 
nature,  and  of  which  we  can  only  say  one  thing  with  certainty^ 
— yjz^  that  it  must  be  teleological." 

The  ccBmolopcal  and  teleological  arg^uments  so-called  reach 
their  supreme  form  of  expression  in  what  is  denominated,  with 
a  somewhat  loose  and  expansive  signification,  the  ^*  Moral  Ar- 
gument "  for  the  Being  of  Ood.  In  considering  the  evidence 
of  immanent  final  purpose  which  the  world-order  shows,  it  is  et» 
pecially  important  to  comprehend,  if  possible,  the  teleology  of 
Bian  himself,  both  of  tiie  individual  and  of  the  race.  In  some 
sort,  and  in  spite  of  no  little  confusion  and  much  darkness,  the 
Universe  as  known  to  man  seems  to  have  realized  in  his  pro* 

^Thny  oi  Demnt  (ed.  London,  1S82),  n,  p.  706;  712. 
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duction  and  development  one  of  its  most  obvious  final  pm^ 
poses.  But  IT  has  made  him  moral  and  capable  of  pronouncings 
judgments  of  value  on  things  and  on  himself  from  the  mond 
point  of  view.  What  sort  of  a  universe  must  **  IT  "  be,  which 
can  bring  to  actuality  the  moral  being  that  man  certainlj 
is? 

According  to  Pfleiderer^  the  moral  argument  falls  into  two 
parts :  (1)  ^'  From  the  existence  of  the  absolute  moral  law  in 
our  consciousness  we  arrive  at  God  as  absolute  lawgiver  /"  and 
(2)  ^'  for  the  possibility  of  the  realization  of  the  moral  law  in 
the  visible  world,  we  postulate  God  as  absolute  nder  of  tbs 
world."  In  one  word,  only  absolute,  or  independent  mond 
Being,  can  serve  as  the  Ground  of  that  ethical  nature  and  eth- 
ical development  which  man  knows  himself  to  have  attained. 
In  a  more  tentative  way  Wundt?  finds  in  human  ethical  ex- 
perience the  proof  of  a  principle  which  seems  to  demand  a 
source  for  itself  that  can  neither  lie  in  the  individual  animal 
or  the  individual  man;  nor  in  nature,  considered  as  an  un- 
ideal  and  unethical  environment.  How  such  a  principle  can 
be,  Wundt  thinks  is  **  one  of  the  questions  which  we  shall  in 
all  probability  never  be  able  to  answer."  We  shall  subse- 
quently express  more  in  detail  our  agreement  with  Pfleidererin 
thinking  that  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  demands  the 
postulate  of  an  ethical  World-Ground. 

The  so-called  moral  proof,  like  all  the  other  arguments,  is 
not  improved  or  made  more  theoretically  convincing  and  prac- 
tically effective  by  any  of  the  various  attempts  to  throw  it  into 
a  demonstrative  or  intuitive  form.  For  example,  when  one 
author'  affirms,  ^^  What  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  is, 
that  the  Ultimate  Ground  of  all  reality  is  asserting  itself  in  nSi 
and  revealing  to  us  an  objective  norm  of  conduct  which  is  felt 
to  possess  a  universality  and  an  authority  such  as  nothing  fi* 

1  Philosophy  of  Religion,  III,  p.  264/. 

»  Ethics,  I,  p.  130/. 

*  UptoHi  Bases  of  Religious  Belief  (Hibbert  Lectuiesy  1897)i  p.  37. 
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nite  or  created  could  originate/' — ^he  is  leaping  at  a  bound  the 
steps  in  the  argument  through  which  the  race  has  slowly 
found  its  way  upward,  in  the  evolution  of  moral  and  religious 
experience.  Neither  can  we  accord  the  verdict  of  success  to 
Kant  for  his  effort,  in  the  '^  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason," 
to  connect  the  conception  of  God  in  a  perfectly  indisputable 
way  with  the  absoluteness  of  the  moral  law,  conceived  of  as  a 
so-called  categorical  imperative.  But  undoubtedly,  as  Schultz 
arg^es,^  the  teleological  aigument  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
facts  and  principles  of  man's  moral  life  and  moral  develop- 
ment. "  Every  man,"  says  he,  "  who  believes  unconditionally 
in  moral  obligation  has  in  bis  heart  an  altar  to  the  unknown 
God."  The  moral  argument  in  truth  puts  the  crown  on  the 
other  forms  of  the  cosmological  and  teleological  arguments. 
But  it  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  overcome  a  determined  agnosti- 
cism or  materialism,  because  the  citadel  in  which  these  views 
entrench  themselves  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  moral  domain, 
so  to  say.  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  by  siege  or  by  assault 
before  religious  experience  can  approach  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  an  ethical  sort  in  their  bearing  upon  the  proof  for  the 
Being  of  God.  ^^  Unless  a  man  really  believes  in  God  on  other 
grounds,"  says  the  Roman  Catholic  writer,  R.  F.  Clarke,'^  ^^  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  convert  him  by  means  of  the 
argument  from  conscience." 

In  the  conceptions  of  Deity  which  are  formed  by  savage  or 
primitive  man,  the  moral  elements  are  either  largely  wanting ; 
or  else  they  are  so  uncertain  and  shifty  as  only  slightly  to  in- 
fluence his  conduct  or  his  cult.  The  same  gods — whether  con- 
ceived of  as  natural  powers  personified  or  in  a  more  definite 
anthropomorphic  fashion — may  be  regarded  as  well-disposed  or 
ill-disposed  to  the  individual  and  to  the  tribe,  without  calling 
into  question  the  purity  of  the  morals,  either  of  themselves  or  of 
their  worshippers.    But  as  the  development  of  man  raises  him 

t  Grundrias  der  Christlichen  Apologetik,  p.  82/. 
s  Ezistenoe  of  €k>d,  p.  43. 
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in  the  scale  of  morality,  aod  eleratea  and  puzifiea  liit  ideas  at 
the  inviolability  of  moral  principles  and  of  the  Talus  of  mcml 
ideals,  it  also  compels  him  to  improye  his  conceptioa  of  God 
as  judged  by  moral  standards. 

The  argument — if  such  it  can  be  called — ^from  man's  oMmb^ 
ical  sentiments  and  ideals  for  the  religious  conception  of  the 
Being  of  the  World  as  perfect  Etliical  Spirit  is  a  part  of  the  monl 
argument,  in  the  wider  signification  of  the  term.  The  eoih 
sideiations  which  belong  to  tins  argument  may  be  presented 
from  two  related  but  not  identical  points  of  view :  (1)  The  stim- 
ulus which  these  sentiments — ^the  feelings  with  which  man 
greets  his  ideals  of  what  is  admirable,  sublime,  yenerahla,  or 
mysterious,  etc., — ^furnish  toward  the  belief  in  God ;  and  (t) 
the  stimulus  and  the  shaping  which  the  sentiments  and  ideab 
themselves  receive  from  the  conception  of  God.  Evidence  for 
the  existence  of  God,  as  a  Being  fit  to  satisfy  the  higher  reli- 
gious ideals  of  humanity,  cannot  be  obtained  without  taking  the 
facts  of  ethics  and  art  chiefly  into  the  account.  In  some  reel 
and  important  way,  then,  it  is  true  that  the  ethical  and  eesthet- 
ical  experience  and  development  of  man  give  God  to  num,  and 
in  themselves  prove  the  reality  of  the  God  whom  they  give^ 
They  are  forms  of  experience  which  will  never  rest  satisfied  with 
a  view  of  the  cosmos,  and  of  man's  cosmic  relations,  which  re> 
duces  him  to  a  merely  dependent  piece  of  a  universal  Mechaniun, 
called  ^*'  Nature,"  or  what  you  wilL  The  Comnon  itself  must  be 
interpreted  so  as  to  make  room  for  all  that  is  in  man.  For  who 
is  it  that  interprets  this  cosmos  in  terms,  whether  of  the  oosmo- 
logrical,  or  other  forms  of  argument  and  belief?  It  is  man  him- 
self. From  this  truly  human  point  of  view,  all  arguments  mwt 
be  regarded  as  only  fragmentary  parts  of  one  argument ;  and 
that  one  argument  may  properly  be  designated  *^  cosmological" 
— based  however,  on  the  ontological  postulate  which  expressee 
the  confidence  of  the  race  in  its  rational  and  cognitive  develo{h 
ment.  To  give  up  the  faith  that  man  may  know  the  Being  d 
the  World,  in  a  way,  progressively  the  better  to  satisfy  his  own 
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enlarg^  mind,  is  to  adopt  a  disoouraging  and  dishonorable  at- 
titude of  scepticism. 

The  Historical  Argument  is  in  no  respect  a  separate  form  of 
evidence,  or  proof,  for  the  Being  of  God.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  arguments,  in  order  to  be  presented  in  the 
most  convincing  way,  require  the  constant  recognition  of 
the  value  of  historical  studies.  They  themselves  are,  in  their 
present  most  approved  form,  the  results — each  one — of  an 
historical  process.  The  proofis  are  developments,  dependent 
upon  the  growing  experience  of  the  race,  and  upon  its  in- 
creasing ability  to  interpret  and  evaluate  this  experience. 
The  motto  of  this  argument  may  be  stated  in  these  words  of 
Augustine,  which  are  said  to  have  converted  Newman:  Se- 
euru9  judicdt  orbU  terrarum.  From  another  point  of  view  it 
resolves  itself,  as  evidence,  into  the  objective  side  of  the  psy- 
chological problems  offered  by  the  nature,  origin,  and  develop- 
ment of  religions,  as  those  problems  have  already  been  dis* 
cussed.  *^  Given  man  such  as  he  is,  and  given  the  world  such 
as  it  is,  a  belief  in  divine  beings,  and,  at  last,  in  One  Divine 
Being,  is  not  only  a  universal,  but  an  inevitable  fact."  ^ 

^See  Max  Muller,  Anthropological  Religion,  Lecture  IV. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  AEGUMENT  RECONSTRUCTED 

The  reflective  mind  cannot  remain  uncritically  *^  sectire  "  in 
the  judgment  of  the  multitudes  of  mankind  (the  orbia  terrarum) 
with  regard  to  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  Thifl  judgment 
may  be  claimed  for  nature-worship  in  some  form,  as  chronolog- 
ically prior  to  Theism ;  or  for  Buddhism,  as  to-day  more 
**  multitudinous  "  than  Christianity.  "  Collective  humanity," 
considered  as  the  subject  of  religious  experience,  believes  in 
the  Object  of  religion,  in  God,  in  a  very  confused  and  nnsatiB- 
factory  manner.  The  content  of  its  conception,  **  the  accmnn- 
lation  of  centuries,"  is  not  such  as  to  make  it  acceptable  "in 
the  raw  "  to  a  cultivated  reason. 

We  have,  indeed,  seen  the  truth  of  the  declaration  that 
*'  The  arguments  in  question  (that  is,  for  the  Being  of  Grod) 
are  so  fundamental  as  to  have  commended  themselves  to  man 
as  soon  as  he  began  seriously  to  reflect  upon  religion,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  inexhaustible  as  to  admit  of  continued  adap- 
tation to  the  ideas  and  idiosyncrasies  of  every  successiye  age.** 
But  this  very  declaration  implies  the  claim  that  the  same 
arguments  make  upon  the  human  reason  a  ceaseless  demand 
for  reconstruction.  The  total  proof  will  always  be  an  nn* 
finished  work.  Its  main  outlines  may  remain,  indeed,  sub- 
stantially unchanged  in  chamcter;  but  they  are  constantly 
widening  their  scope,  constantly  accumulating  the  content 
with  which  they  are  to  be  filled,  and  constantly  challengring  re- 
newed examination  from  changing  points  of  view.  Indeed^ 
the  Reality  corresponding  to  the  conception  of  God  reveals 
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itself  in  no  more  convincing  way  than  through  a  critical  study 
of  the  history  of  man's  religious  development ;  for  tliis  amply 
proves  that  the  essentiab  of  the  conception  endure  through 
all  the  centuries  of  progressive  rectification  which  the  concep- 
tion itself  undergoes. 

Such  a  perpetual  challenge  to  humanity  never  to  give  over 
its  attempt  the  better  to  sound  the  profounder  depths  of  this 
Ideal  of  the  religious  experience,  and  to  discover  more  com- 
prehensively and  surely  what  Reality  sustains  and  validates  its 
development,  is  enforced  by  powerful  social  considerations, 
lAfe^  in  the  noblest,  broadest,  and  highest  meaning  of  the  term, 
is  impossible  without  that  attitude  of  filial  piety  toward  the 
Being  of  the  World  which  is  the  very  heart  and  pulse  of  genu- 
ine subjective  religion.  The  social  nature  of  man,  therefore, 
becomes  an  unceasing  stimulus  of  the  demand  for  so-called 
proof  upon  this  subject.  Indifference  is  impossible.  If  I  be- 
lieve, why  argue  with  myself  ?  If  I  do  not  believe,  why  argue 
with  another?  Why  should  men  generally  strive  so  mightily 
to  convince  their  fellows  that  God  is,  or  that  he  is  not?  It  is 
not  my  experience  which  alone  needs  to  be  explained.  It  is 
the  experience  of  the  race,  the  universal  and  typical  experience 
of  mankind.  All  the  rational  and  social  interests  which  belong 
to  humanity  at  large  are  concerned  in  the  conistant  inquiry  of 
the  race  for  a  renewed  investigatio^iof  the  grounds  on  which 
reposes  its  own  undying  faith  in  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  discussion,  as  well  as  the 
natore  of  the  problems  discussed,  warns  us  that  no  individual 
thinker,  however  fruitful  or  bold  .his  thinking  may  be,  need 
expect  to  make  any  considerable  contribution  toward  the  an- 
swer to  this  problem  of  the  ages.  At  most  Uie  individual  can 
only  set  forth  his  own  view  of  the  particular  considerations 
which  should,  in  his  judgment,  most  powerfully  influence  the 
men  of  his  own  day  to  a  more  rational  faith  in  the  Object  of 
the  nniveiBal  religions  experience.  This  work,  like  every 
work  of  thoogfat,  most  be  done  by  the  individual  thinker;  for 
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there  is  no  argument,  either  for  the  display  or  for  the  critidsm 
of  any  kind  of  evidence,  which  is  not  some  indwiduoTt  thamgkt. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  nature  of  the  task 
which  is  before  us  now,  and  which  will  remain  before  ns  until 
the  end.  Tliis  task  is  (1)  to  establish  the  Unitary  Being  of 
God  in  such  manner  as  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of 
modem  science  and  philosophy ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  (S)  to 
vindicate  and  expound  the  Spirituality  of  this  Bein^  in  sucli 
manner  as  to  satisfy  the  higher  aesthetical  and  ethical  senti- 
ments and  ideals,  and  so  to  afford  evidence  for  the  essential 
truth  of  humanity's  religious  experience. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  task,  no  matter  how  pa^ 
tially,  we  are,  however,  entitled  to  whatever  advantages  flow 
naturally  from  certain  considerations  established  by  our  hiBto^ 
ical  and  psychological  studies,  and  by  our  previous  criticism  of 
the  arguments  customarily  proposed.  One  of  these  considen- 
tions  is  the  necessity  of  combining  the  historical  and  the  phil- 
osophical methods.  But  as  says  D* Alviella  :^  "  These  methods 
do  not  exclude  each  other ;  nay.  each  finds  in  the  other  its  neo* 
essary  supplement.'*  The  rather  is  it  true  that  these  methods 
represent  different  aspects  of  the  one  rational  movement  of  the 
race  in  its  effort  to  attain  and  to  justify  a  satisfying  faith  in  God. 

When  the  inquiry  is  raised.  What  conception  of  God,  if  it 
can  be  established  by  evidence,  whether  of  the  indisputable  or 
of  the  probable  sort,  would  best  meet  the  intellectual,  ethical, 
eestheticalt  and  social  needs  of  men  ?  a  tolerably  sure  clue  to 
the  right  answer  is  found  in  the  nature  and  development  of 
the  religious  experience  of  the  race.  There  is  undoubted 
truth  in  the  observation  of  Pascal,^  that  different  minds  both 

>  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  p.  vii. 

>  Pens^fl,  Partie  I,  art.  x,  sec.  33:  "Ceux  qui  sont  accoutum^  k  juger 
par  1e  f>ientiment  ne  comprcnnent  rien  aux  choses  de  raisonnement;  etrili 
venlent  d'abord  p^6trer  d'une  vue,  et  ne  sont  point  accoutum^a  k  cherebff 
Ics  principes.  £t  les  autres,  au  contraire,  qui  sont  accoutum^a  k  nammnff 
par  principes,  ne  comprennent  rien  aux  choses  de  sentiment,  y  cheRbtf^ 
des  principes,  et  ne  |K>uvant  voir  d'une  vue." 
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approach  and  estimate  the  truth  of  this  conception  in  quite 
different  ways.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  religious  experience 
of  the  race — religion  when  considered  subjectively — includes 
activities  and  attitudes  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  the  life 
of  conduct,  the  Object  toward  which,  considered  as  a  Reality, 
this  experience  is  directed,  must  necessarily  assume  a  form  to 
correspond  with  the  subjective  experience.  It  is  desirable  at 
once,  then,  to  define  clearly  in  the  interests  of  critical  and  re- 
flective thinking,  the  goal  which  it  is  intended  to  reach.  This 
is  the  conclusion  that  the  World- Ground  may  rea8<mably  he  corir 
celved  of  as  personal^  and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  The  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  conclusion  must,  indeed,  be 
candidly  and  thoroughly  examined.  But  to  forejudge  the 
conclusion  by  warning  us  that  ^'  we  must  not  fall  down  and 
worship  as  the  source  of  our  life  and  virtue,  the  image  which 
our  own  minds  have  set  up; "  and  to  ask,  "  Why  such  idolatry 
is  any  better'  than  that  of  the  old  wood  and  stone?"  is  to  re- 
treat before  the  struggle,  and  fall  back  upon  the  otiose  and 
unreasonable  positions  of  a  worn-out  dogmatic  agnosticism. 
**  The  image  which  our  own  minds  set  up  "  is  our  only  standard 
of  any  form  of  truth,  our  only  medium  of  commerce  with  reality. 
Man  does  fall  down  and  worship  such  an  image ;  this  is  one  of 
the  very  things  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for.  But  that  other 
image  which  takes  its  name  from  metaphysical  babblings  simi- 
lar  to  those  of  the  psuedo-Dionysius  when  he  characterizes 
Deity  as  "Super-essential  Indetermination, supra-rational  Unity, 
super-essential  Essence,  the  Absolute  No-Thing  above  all  exist- 
ence," is  quite  as  much  comparable  to  "  old  wood  and  stone  " 
as  are  the  idol  gods  of  the  most  intellectually  degraded  races. 
Since  the  conception  of  personality,  as  well  as  the  concep- 
tion of  Divine  Being,  has  been  and  still  is  subject  to  a  process 
of  development,  the  effort  to  combine  the  two  into  a  self- 
consistent  and  harmonious  idea,  such  as  that  which  is  covered 
by  the  term  "  personal  Absolute,"  must  also  be,  for  its  per- 
fection and  rationality,  so  to  say,  dependent  upon  develop- 
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menu  In  religion  the  cooccptaon  of  God  as  perfect  Ethical 
Spirit  marks  tfaie  Ligfaeat  point  hitherto  reached  fa^  one  form  of 
the  erolotion  of  mankind.  In  phiiosophT,  so  far  as  philosophy 
deals  with  the  foniiAmental  problem  pnt^nsed  by  this  oonoep- 
tion,  its  chief  di£cnlcie}  of  the  more  strictlj  logical  order  cofr 
cem  the  Idea  t«3  b&  sacsTuoed  onder  sach  a  term  (f.  e^^penowi 
Ah9olfi^€).  In  order  to  orercome  these  difficulties  tiro  things 
most  he  made  to  appear : — First,  that  the  conceptioa  of  Fe^ 
sonaJitT.  or  self-conscioos  Spirit,  is  not  necessarilj  limited  from 
withoat, — alhaxtra^  as  it  were ;  that  it  is,  (Hi  the  contrary,  the 
one  positive  standpoint  (or  BliekpunkC)  from  which  all  con- 
crete realities  and  aetnal  relations  are  necessarilj  regarded ; 
and  that,  when  thought  out  in  its  most  essential  and  highest 
form,  it  is  a  M/^-Iimiting  and  «f{Aeonsistent  conception.  But, 
second,  it  must  also  be  made  to  appear  that  the  Absoluteness 
of  God  Ls  not  annulled,  but  the  rather  enriched,  confirmed  to 
thought,  and  made  intelligible,  by  the  system  of  particolar  and 
individual  beings  in  which  He  is  immanenti  and  through  which 
He  manifests  himself.  Thus,  in  some  sort,  the  problem  for  the 
philosophy  of  religion  becomes,  not  so  much  whether  God  ex* 
ists  or  not,  as  what  is  the  Nature  of  the  Ultimate  Reality. 
And  the  Vxrst  possible  solution  of  this  proUem  is  attained,  if 
we  are  warranted  in  conceiving  of  this  Reality  as  the  Ground 
of  all  that  we  hold  true  in  science,  of  all  that  we  admire  in  art, 
of  all  that  we  esteem  most  worthy  in  morals  ;  and,  as  well,  as 
the  valid  Object  of  religious  belief  and  worship. 

Tlte  logical  process  of  constructing,  on  the  basis  of  man's 
total  and  ever-developing  experience,  the  conception  of  the 
intimate  Reality,  or  World-Ground,  as  an  Absolute  Person, 
while  this  process  in  some  sort  constitutes  a  unity  of  aign* 
m^rit,  cannot  claim  for  all  parts  of  itself  an  equally  convincing 
y.rA  or  amount  of  evidence.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the 
attempt  i.^  ma'le  to  incorporate  into  the  conception  those  ethi- 
cal and  ;f^thetical  elements  which  are  most  important  and  dear  to 
the  reliffious  consciousness.     It  is  comparatively  easy  to  show 
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that  all  such  categories  as  Force,  Cause,  Relation,  and  the  more 
complex  categories  of  Law,  Matter,  Nature,  etc.,  imply  for  the 
human  mind  One  Absolute  Will  and  Mind  as  constituting  the 
Ground  of  that  system  of  things  and  of  finite  selves  of  which  man 
has  experience.  Certain  metaphysical  predicates,  all  of  which 
speak  in  terms  that  are  meaningless  as  applied  to  beings  devoid 
of  self-consciousness,  may  also  be  inferred.  But  at  the  point 
where  this  conclusion  from  the  data  of  experience  to  the 
rational  conception  of  a  World-Ground,  as  Will  and  Mind, 
meets  the  objections  derived  from  the  category  of  self-conr 
sciou9ne%9j  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  the  absoluteness  of 
God  with  his  personality  euhninate  in  a  way  to  demand  a  more 
searching  anal3rsis.  It  is,  however,  where  reflective  thinking 
seeks  to  ascribe  the  perfection  of  so-called  moral  attributes 
to  the  World-Ground,  that  the  difficulties  become  most  per- 
plexing and  acute.  For  at  this  point  the  dark  problem  of  evil 
seems  to  block  the  path  of  reason.  And,  indeed,  this  blocking 
is  effectual,  unless  it  can  be  agreed  to  expand  the  scope  of  so- 
called  *^  reason, "  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  the  weight  of 
the  argument  over  upon  certain  other  aspects  of  human  experi- 
ence. Hence,  while  the  candid  investigator  might  be  able  to 
say  that  he  knows  the  sum-total  of  the  experience  of  the  race  is 
best  explained  by  reference  to  the  unitary  principle  of  one 
intelligent  WiU,  he  would  conform  his  language  to  his  mental 
attitude  better  if  he  only  claimed  that  there  seem  to  be  good 
reasons  for  his  faith  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  perfection  of 
God. 

In  all  that  movement  of  reason,  by  which  it  seeks  grounds 
for  a  belief  in  God,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  teachings  of 
history  in  view.  The  admonition  to  do  this  has  already  been 
several  times  repeated.  It  is  history  which  supplies  us  with 
the  knowledge  of  certain  of  the  more  constant  elements  in 
man's  conception  of  Deity.  These  elements,  by  virtue  of  their 
very  constancy,  have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  the  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion.     They  may  be  grouped  under  the  fol- 
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lowing  two  heads :  The  ^^  root^onception,"  always  found  on 
digging  down  into  human  consciousness,  is  the  saper-homanitjr 
of  God.  This  conception  must  not,  however,  be  confused 
with  that  of  the  super-natural ;  much  less  with  the  belief  that 
the  Divine  Being  is  so  above  man  as  to  be  unknowable  or  in- 
communicable by  way  of  relations  of  thought,  feeling,  or  wiU. 
In  power,  majesty,  control  over  the  conditions  of  space,  time, 
and  causation,  in  ^visdom,  justice,  and,  finally,  in  goodness  and 
purity,  the  Divine  is  to  be  esteemed  as  more  than  human.  At 
the  same  time,  and  as  the  complement  of  the  elements  just 
enumerated,  the  likeness  of  God  and  man  is  somehow  or  other, 
always  either  tacitly  assumed  or  openly  advocated.  Such  a 
likeness  is  the  only  conceivable  basis  on  which  any  degree  or 
kind  of  communion  between  the  two  can  take  place.  **  That 
God  is  a  Spirit  is,  in  brief,"  sa}'s  Tiele,^  **the  creed  of  man 
throughout  all  ages  ;  and  religious  man  feels  the  need  of  as- 
cribing to  God  in  perfection  all  the  attributes  he  has  learned 
to  regard  as  tlie  highest  and  noblest  in  his  own  spirit.'' 

We  shall  now  sketch  in  barest  outline  the  argument  for  the 
religious  conception  of  the  Being  of  the  World  as  it  presents 
itself  in  the  light  of  modern  science  and  philosophy,  and  of 
modem  life,  leaving  to  subsequent  chapters  the  work  of  com- 
pleting the  details,  especially  at  those  places  where  di£Sculty 
and  dispute  chiefly  arise. 

'^  Does  the  world  explain  itself,  or  does  it  lead  the  mind 
above  and  beyond  itself  ?  "  ^  Science,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
all  liave  their  birth  in  the  negative  answer  to  this  question. 
In  some  sort,  unless  we  assume  that  things  and  selves,  as  they 
appear  to  the  senses  under  the  conditions  of  space  and  time, 
are  not  self-explanatory,  neither  science,  nor  philosophy,  nor 
religion,  could  even  come  into  existence.^  But  all  three- 
religion,  science,  and,  especially,  philosophy — have  been  oon- 

*  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  Second  Series,  p.  103. 

*  So  Professor  Flint,  Theism,  p.  12. 

sComp.  Doussen,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  d.  Philosophic,  I,  ii,  p.  204^. 
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stantlj  placing  upon  surer  and  broader  convictions  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  World's  Unity  as  presented  in  all  these  forms  of 
human  experience.  The  path  of  the  progress  of  each  of  the 
three  is  indeed  strewn  with  hasty  and  over-confident  generali- 
zations. The  various  subordinate  unities,  whether  they  are 
known  as  related  species  of  things,  or  as  those  more  or  less 
uniform  ways  of  the  behavior  of  things  which  we  call  laws, 
have  often  enough  been  misapprehended.  Thus  it  is  essential 
to  progress  that  the  old  unities  should  be  reduced  to  their  con- 
stituent elements  and  new  conceptions  should  be  formed.  But 
all  the  while  there  has  been  an  increasing  conviction,  supported 
by  an  accumulating  mass  of  evidence,  as  to  some  sort  of  a  Uni- 
tary Being  belonging  to  the  manifold  varied  and  incessantly 
changing  complex  of  existences  and  events.  Indeed,  all  the 
tei-ms  in  which  the  growth  of  any  kind  of  knowledge  expresses 
itself  signify  man's  undying  confidence  in  this  truth.  In 
some  sort,  the  many  are  connected ;  they  are  in  a  system  ;  they 
constitute  a  cosmos ;  there  is  a  '^  reign  of  law" ;  there  is  a 
real  order  underlying  the  apparent  confusion ;  the  world  of 
man's  experience  is  undergoing  a  process  of  interdependent 
evolution.  The  Being  of  the  World  is  One ;  or  at  least,  it  is 
on  its  way  to  becoming  One. 

That  this  conception  of  the  unitary  Being  of  the  World  is 
a  pleasing  and  helpful  postulate  for  all  the  particular  sciences, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  prove.  /That  the  conception  corresponds 
to  the  reality,  the  achievements  of  science  tend  either  to  assume 
with  more  confidence  or  to  show  with  an  increasing  amount  of 
evidence.  In  man's  religious  development  we  have  already  seen 
what  powerful  forces  have  been  successfully  at  work  to  compel 
his  mind  to  the  belief  in  one  God  rather  than  in  indefinitely 
many  gods.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  who, 
as  Renouf  aflBrms,^  probably  saw  no  inconsistency  in  holding 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  many  gods  and  One 
God,  there  was  evolved  the  conception  expressed — in  however 

iThe  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  96. 
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esoteric  form — in  the  hymn  to  Amon  Ra :  *'  The  ONE,  Maker 
of  all  that  is  ;  the  One,  the  only  One,  the  Maker  of  existences." 

Philosophy  may  then  appeal  to  both  science  and  religion,  and 
may  base  its  appeal  upon  the  achievements  in  development  of 
both,  when  it  claims  that,  either  in  the  course  of  argument  or 
in  the  form  of  a  postulate,  some  one  real  Principle  must  be 
arrived  at  which  shall  assist  in  explaining  the  unitary  nature 
of  our  experience  with  the  manifold  world  of  things  and  of 
men. 

This  explanatory  Principle  must  be  not  merely  logical  bat 
real ;  it  must  be  believed  in,  or  known,  as  having  an  existence 
independent  of  the  constructive  activity  of  human  imagination 
and  human  thinking.  It  must  serve  as  the  Ground,  both  of 
these  activities  and  of  the  objects  which  they  construct.  To 
use  the  abstract  and  often  misleading,  but  expressive  term  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy,  it  must  have  its  "  Being-in-itself ." 
And  this  real  principle  must  be  One.  It  must  have  some  unitjf 
in  reality.  Since  the  world  of  fact  and  law  is  constantly  re- 
vealing itself  in  human  experience  as  more  and  more  an  inter- 
connected whole,  the  real  Being  which  explains  this  whole  in 
a  fundamental  way,  must  also  be  conceived  of  as  a  unifying 
actus.  It  is  the  Unitary  Being  of  this  principle  which  accountB 
for  the  interconnection  and  orderly  relations  of  the  world  of 
man's  varied  experiences. 

When,  however,  such  metaphysical  abstractions  as  the  fore- 
going are  examined,  it  soon  becomes  obvious  how  unsatisfac- 
tory, if  left  in  their  abstractness,  they  are  to  account  for  the 
manifold,  vital,  and  intensely  real,  concrete  facts  of  daily  life. 
In  spite,  however,  of  this  dissatisfaction  which  philosophy 
shares  with  common  sense  and  with  popular  feeling,  let  us 
call  for  the  present  that  Unitaiy  Being  which  is  to  serve  as  a 
real  explanatory  Principle  of  these  varied  facts,  by  the  title  of 
"  The  World-Ground."  Such  a  terra  has  confessedly  an  un- 
couth structure  and  harsh  acoustic  properties ;  but  it  is,  pe^ 
haps,  as  well  fitted  as  any  other  to  express  the  conclusion  of 
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the  present  momeDt  in  the  argument.  For,  (1)  it  is  imper- 
sonal ;  (2)  it  nevertheless  expresses  some  sort  of  a  unity ;  and 
(3)  it  indicates  some  sort  of  a  real  relation,  a  vital  and  pro- 
ductive connection,  between  our  experience  of  the  world  and 
the  explanatory  principle  which  we  seek. 

It  was  Schopenhauer  who  more  clearly  than  any  other  modem 
philosopher  brought  forward  a  thought  which,  after  all,  is 
necessarily  regulative  of  all  the  attempts  to  explain  experience 
that  depend  upon  the  belief  in,  or  knowledge  of,  a  World- 
Gi*ound.  No  conception  can  explain  this  experience  that  does 
not  incorporate  in  itself  our  human  but  fundamental  idea  of 
causative  activitf/.  The  World- Ground  cannot  serve  as  a  real 
and  unitary  principle  unless  It  is  itself  conceived  of  as  Will. 
This  contention  may  be  argued  in  the  light  of  the  psychologi- 
cal study  of  that  universal  experience  from  which  man  derives 
all  his  categories  of  Force,  Power,  Energy,  Cause ; — and  what- 
ever other  conceptions  seem  necessary  to  distinguish  being 
from  non-being,  doing  from  not-doing,  life  from  death.  It  is 
in  this  knowledge  of  himself  as  essentially  an  active  will  that 
man  finds  the  warrant  for  all  these  categories  as  he  applies 
them  to  external  things.  The  application  is,  indeed,  made  as 
a  kind  of  fundamental  anthropomorphism.  But  it  enters  mto 
all  knowledge ;  and  without  it  nothing  can  be  known  to  act  or 
even  to  be.* 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  argued  on  the  authority  of 
modem  science.  The  conceptions  which  it  has  embodied  in 
the  so-called  law  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  energy 
are  in  evidence  here.  This  '*  energy "  of  the  Being  of  the 
World  appears  to  scientific  insight  more  and  more  of  a  kind  to 
bring  into  orderly  connections  and  sequences  all  the  separate 
manifestations  of  energy,  whether  these  manifestations  are 
located,  so  to  say,  in  selves  or  in  things.  To  be  sure,  no  one 
specific  kind  of  energizing,  and  no  one  established  formula  to 

1  This  truth  is  shown  in  detail  throughout  the  author's  treatisee  on  the 
"Fhilow^hy  of  Enoidedge"  and  ''A  Theory  of  Reality." 
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express  the  relations  of  the  different  centers  of  energy  has 
been  discovered  hitherto.  Moreover,  any  expression  for  the 
dynamic  relations  which  seem  to  be  maintained  between  selves 
and  things  is  as  yet  a  formula  so  hidden,  if  indeed  it  exist  in 
reality  at  all,  that  the  mind  can  scarcely  imagine  words  in 
which  such  an  expression  could  be  framed.  Still  further,  the 
behavior  of  radio-active  substances,  and  other  physical  phenom- 
ena, as  well  as  the  growing  tendency  to  look  on  psychoses 
themselves  as  active  forces,  and  the  difficulties  of  reconciling 
so  static  a  conception  as  the  "  conservation  of  energy  "  offen 
with  the  evidences  that  the  World  is  an  evolving  Life,  are  jost 
now  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  thoughtful  in  the  finality 
and  supremacy  of  the  scientific  conception  of  Energy  as  a  uni- 
fying principle.  Still  the  positive  sciences  cling,  and  very 
properly  cling,  to  their  determination  to  regard  the  separate 
forces  as  somehow  resolvable  into  different  forms  of  the  mani- 
festation of  that  which  is  essentially  One.  To  fill  the  abstract 
and  barren  conception  of  One  Force  with  a  vital  experience 
we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the  unifying  actiis  of  a  single  Will.^ 
In  some  foim  the  reflections  of  philosophy  have,  from  time 
immemorial,  virtually  endowed  the  Being  of  the  World  Avith 
that  capacity  for  causal  energy  which  man  knows  in  himself 

^  A  careful  analysis  of  any  of  those  terms  in  which  modem  science  attempts 
to  summarize  its  views  as  to  the  nature  of  that  substantial  and  ultimate 
unity  in  which  it  wishes  to  ground  all  its  explanations  of  physical  phenomena 
will  illustrate  this  statement.  According  to  a  recent  writer  the  latest  coo- 
clusions  as  to  what  is  known  about  this  unity  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
**Ei)i€r  under  strain  constitutes  'charge';  ether  in  locomotion  constitutes 
current  and  magnetism;  ether  in  vibration  constitutes  light.  What  eOur 
itself  is  we  do  not  know,  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  form  or  aspect  of  matter. 
Now  we  can  go  one  step  further  and  say:  Matter  is  composed  of  Mer  and 
nothing  else."  [Address  by  Profcs.sor  Edward  L.  Nichols  on  "The  Fundft- 
mental  Concepts  of  Physical  Science,"  before  the  International  Congress  at 
St.  Louis;  see  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Nov.  1904,  p.  62.]  The  "in-itsdf" 
being  of  this  Ether,  out  of  which  Matter  in  the  different  forms  of  its  manifes- 
tation and  activity  is  composed,  so  far  as  it  is  known  or  knowable  is  statft- 
ble  only  in  terms  of  Will  and  Mind. 
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as  his  will.  On  the  basis  of  that  irresistible  experiential  proof 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  man  believes  that  such  ca- 
pacitjy  although  limited  and  subject  to  development,  is  the 
fundamental  thing  with  himself.  It  is  the  very  core  of  his 
being,  to  will.  So  must  it  be,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  world's  reflective  thinkers,  after  an  enlarged  and  more 
mysterious  fashion,  with  the  Being  of  the  World.  With  Plato 
the  Good  was  conceived  of  as  a  fountain  of  quenchless  and  ex- 
haustless  energy.  With  Aristotle  the  Prime  Mover  was  the 
responsible  agent  for  the  changes  of  which  men's  senses  and 
reasonings  took  account.  With  Kant  the  Ultimate  Reality  was 
personal  Will.  And  Hegel's  "  Thought "  is  no  passive  entity 
or  merely  abstract  arrangement  of  dead  categories  ;  it,  too,  is 
the  energizing  of  a  self-revealing  Will. 

Although  we  have  no  experience  from  which  to  derive  a  con- 
tent that  shall  give  the  conception  of  the  World-Ground  its 
right  to  exist  as  an  explanatory  principle,  which  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  core  of  its  reality  as  an  actual  energizing,  the  con- 
ception of  mere  Will  is  quite  inadequate.  It  is  both  too  meagre 
and  too  abstract.  Just  as  our  experience  is  not  an  experience 
of  things  and  minds  merely  acting  and  interacting,  so  its  ex- 
planatory Principle  cannot  be  a  mere  Being  of  the  World  con- 
ceived of  after  the  analogy  of  Will.  Order  and  adaptation — 
as  the  so-called  cosmological  argument  has  already  been  justi- 
fied in  asserting — imply  that  the  Sjrntheses  of  Will  which 
everywhere  abound  must  be  directed  by  Mind.  Order  and 
adaptation  are  facts.  They  are  facts  which  require  co-operating 
energies  that  are  somehow  converged,  as  it  were,  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  an  end.  Such  is  the  comprehensive  conclusion  of 
the  so-called  cosmological  and  teleological  view  of  the  world, 
from  the  beginning  of  human  reflection  down  to  the  present 
time.  We  have  already  seen  (pp.  45  jf.)  that  the  nature  of  the 
argument  has  not  changed  essentially,  from  first  to  last.  Essen- 
tially considered,  it  cannot  change.  When  the  world  of  man's 
experience  was  conceived  of  as  ^'  dead  matter,"  as  a  machine 
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moved  upon  by  forces  from  without,  the  Mind  which  it  dis- 
played, and  on  which  it  depended  for  its  forms  and  laws,  was  lo- 
cated alheztra^  and  operated  upon  it  from  a&r,  as  it  were, — 
albeit  through  subordinate  agencies  and  secondary  causes  and 
intermediary  existences.  When,  however,  the  subtler  concep- 
tion of  a  mechanism,  molecular  and  atomic,  had  supplanted 
the  coarser  notion  of  a  world  made  like  a  machine,  the  intel- 
ligent Will,  the  willing  Mind,  was  conceived  of  as  interpenetrat- 
ing and  immanent  in  every  detail  of  the  world's  beings  and 
doings.  Yet  subtler  is  that  more  modem  conception  of  the 
world  which  likens  it  to  an  indwelling  and  unfolding  Life. 
With  this  conception.  Mind  becomes,  not  only  that  intelligent 
force  which  makes  things  so  to  exist  that  human  beings  can 
apprehend  and  understand  them,  but  also  that  explanatoiy  Prin* 
ciple  which  gives  the  warrant  to  assert  that  things  themselves 
are  manifestly  all  informed  with  mental  life. 

For  centuries  astronomy  afforded  both  the  most  influential 
line  of  thinking  along  which  men  were  carried  from  mytholog- 
ical nature-worship  toward  theistic  views,  and  also  the  most 
impressive  argument  for  the  Being  of  God.  Of  Confucius* 
use  of  the  vague  term  "  Heaven,"  which  he  employed  to  win 
the  people  from  idolatry.  Dr.  Martin  aflBrms  :^  "  He  ascribed  to 
the  object  of  his  reverence  more  of  personality  than  they  (his 
followers  of  to-day)  are  willing  to  admit."  In  the  Chinese  con- 
ception. Heaven  has  always  possessed  certain  indwelling  ca- 
pacities of  will  and  mind.  The  modem  sciences  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology — especially  the  latter  with  its  microscopic 
investigation  of  the  evolution  of  cell-structure  and  cell-growth — 
directs  our  attention  the  rather  to  that  immanent  Life  of  the 
world,  whom  religion  worships  as  the  "  living  and  life-giving 
God."  On  the  level  of  the  chemico-physical  sciences,  this- 
thought  is  put  into  realistic  and  highly  figurative  language  by 
a  celebrated  writer  on  physics,  when  he  says  :*  ^  The  atoms  are 

^The  Lore  of  Cathay,  p.  43. 

'  Life  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  p.  391. 
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a  yeij  tough  lot,  and  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  knocking  about, 
and  it  is  strange  to  find  a  number  of  them  combining  to  form  a 
man  of  feeling/'  And  again  :^  '*  I  have  looked  into  most  phil- 
osophical systems,  and  I  have  seen  that  none  will  work  without 
a  God." 

This  yitalistio  view  of  Nature  as  implying  an  indwelling 
Mind  and  Will  is  a  return,  in  the  name  of  science  and  in  vastly 
improved  and  more  profoundly  significant  form,  to  the  same 
point  of  view  from  which  so  much  of  religious  belief  and  prac- 
tice took  its  rise.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noticed 
that  those  categories  under  which  all  scientific  research,  and 
all  the  expositions  of  the  sciences,  relate  their  discovered  phe- 
nomena, imply  essentially  the  same  conclusion.  Causation 
means  nothing  intelligible  unless  it  means  active  will  endowed 
with  intelligence.  Bare  Cause,  mere  Force  or  Energy,  causes 
and  forces  and  kinds  of  energy  that  are  not  directed  toward 
some  end,  are  not  only  inconceivable  as  having  place  in  a  sys- 
tem of  existences,  but  they  also  are  quite  unable  to  effect  the 
leaUty  of  such  a  system. 

If,  then,  God  is  to  be  known  or  knowable  as  the  Ground  of 
the  World,  it  cannot  be  as  bare  Will,  or  as  unconditioned  Pri- 
mal Cause,  or  as  mere  and  indefinite  Principle  of  existence. 
For  the  world  itself,  as  known  or  knowable,  is  not  a  mere 
"lump,"  so  to  say,  of  existences  and  occurrences;  nor  do  its 
existences,  forces,  and  so-called  causes,  operate  upon  each  other, 
or  stand  together  in  the  totality  of  the  world,  in  an  undefined, 
QQclassifiable,  unspecialized  way.  This  is  to  say  that  '^causes " 
are  always,  and  of  their  very  nature,  teleological.  They  serve 
their  own  and  one  another's  ends.  God  is  the  Ground  of  the 
cooperation  of  existences  and  causes  to  whatsoever  ends  are — 
whether  we  can  discover  what  they  are,  or  not — actually  being 
falfiUed.  As  I  have  elsewhere  said,^  in  conclusion  of  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  conceptions  involved :  ^^  This  is,  indeed,  just 

i  Ibid.,  p.  426. 

»  A  Theory  of  Reality,  p.  360. 
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what  a  *  principle  of  causation '  necessarily  means —  WiU  energih 
ing  in  conformity  to  ideal  forms  and  aims  J* 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  this  One  Will,  the  WiU  of  (rod,  u 
not  something  apart  from,  or  wholly  beside  and  above,  the 
many  finite  ahd  concrete  centers  of  energy — ^homan  wills  and 
willing  things,  considered  as  relatively  independent  centexs  of 
activity,  which  by  their  co-operating  bring  about  the  manifestft- 
tion  of  the  One  Will  of  God.  Or  as  Professor  Royce  has 
forcefully  but  not  quite  adequately  stated  the  case :  ^  ^*  The 
Divine  Will  is  simply  that  aspect  of  the  Absolute  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  concrete  and  differentiated  individuality  of  the 
World."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  God  as  Will  is  not  mere 
undifferentiated  Power ;  in  order  to  '^  get  his  will  done,"  tliis 
infinite  Power  must  be  translated  into  many  finite  powen. 
The  forms  and  laws  of  the  translation,  as  we  actually  see  it 
constantly  going  on  in  the  processes  of  so-called  Nature,  im- 
plies the  immanent  presence  of  Mind.  Thus  much  at  least  is 
demonstrably  true. 

It  is  enough  at  this  stage  of  the  argument  to  say,  that  the 
very  words  and  formulas  which  man  is  obliged  to  use  in  all  bis 
attempts  to  construct  a  scientific  and  systematic  interpretation 
of  his  experience,  shows  him  to  be  obliged  to  conceive  of  the 
Ground  of  it  all  as  an  ordering  and  designing  Will,  or  Mind. 
But  other  experiences  enable  us  to  consider  this  Divine  Will 
as  rising  above  the  blind  strivings  and  desires  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  exhibit,  and  lead  our  thought  beyond  the  more 
definite  specializations  of  energy,  its  kinds  and  laws,  with  which 
the  particular  sciences  make  us  familiar,  upward  to  the  con- 
ception of  moral  will  as  choice ;  and  this  moral  will,  blended 
with  emotion,  is  the  Divine  Love  and  the  precondition  of  the 
Divine  Blessedness. 

The  argument  for  the  Being  of  God  still  remains,  however, 
in  the  region  of  inadequate  abstractions.  May  this  Mind-Will 
be  conceived  of  as  a  self-conscious  personal  Life,  an  Absolute 

1  The  Conception  of  God,  p.  202/. 
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Self  in  the  supremest  meaning  possible  for  these  words  ?  At 
this  point  the  argument  undoubtedly  begins  to  grapple  with 
the  objections  of  those  who  will  go  only  so  far  as  Schopenhauer 
and  Hartmann,  and  many  others  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  have  gone.  If  it  stops  here,  however,  it  rests  in  such  a 
largely  negative  and  abstract  conception  of  the  Divine  Being 
as  has  seemed  sufficient  to  Brahmanical  and  Buddhistic  phi- 
losopy,  to  most  of  what  is  called  Pantheism  in  Western  thinks 
ing,  and  to  not  a  little  of  both  ancient  and  modem  Christian 
mysticism.  But  it  fails  either  to  explain  or  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  religious  consciousness,  both  psychologically  and 
historically  considered ;  and  it  denies  or  minimizes  the  onto- 
logical  value  of  the  Object  of  religious  faith  and  worship,  con- 
ceived of  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  and  so  as  the  Father  and 
Redeemer  of  the  race.  We  must,  then,  in  spite  of  defects  in 
the  cogency  of  the  argument  we  are  following,  and  of  obstacles 
from  counter-arguments,  accept  still  further  the  leadership  of 
the  history  of  the  race  in  its  religious  experience  and  religious 
development.  It  may  well  be  that  we  shall  discover  that  both 
science  and  philosophy,  if  not  wholly  able  to  accept  and  sub- 
stantiate the  convictions  of  religion,  are  at  least  unable  success- 
fully to  dispute  or  to  displace  them.  ^ 
It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  affirm  the  self- 
consciousness,  and  so  the  complete  Self-hood  or  Personality  of 
God,  in  quite  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  World-Ground  must  be  conceived  of  as  Will 
and  Mind.  All  reasoning  about  the  interactions  and  relations 
of  finite  things  and  minds,  and  all  forms  of  mentally  repre- 
senting these  interactions  and  relations,  imply  the  immanence 
and  control  of  an  active,  teleological  principle  in  the  world. 
This  truth  must  be  accepted,  with  all  that  it  implicates,  or  else  all 
attempt  to  give  a  rational  explanation  to  any  form  of  human 
experience  must  be  abandoned.  But  there  are  many  exhibi- 
tions of  this  principle  concerning  which  experience  cannot  af- 
firm the  presence  of  self-conscious  and  personal  Life,  in  the 
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fuller  meaning  of  this  term.  Molecules,  atoms,  ions,  as  well 
as  everything  animate  or  inanimate,  from  expanding  iron  to 
growing  cell,  from  flower  in  crannied  wall  to  star  overhead,  are 
individual  beings  whose  actions  and  relations  exemplify  the 
truth  of  immanent  Will  and  Mind.  But  that  each  of  these 
beings  is  self-conscious  and  personal,  or  even  conscious  so  as 
to  have  any  awareness  of  the  ends  which  it  seems  to  us  tosen^ 
or  of  any  ends  whatever,  we  cannot  claim  to  know  in  any  de- 
monstrative way. 

It  has  been  claimed  in  the  interests  of  the  theistic  position, 
that  the  conception  of  a  mind  which  is  not  self-conscious  or  at 
least  conscious,  is  like  the  conception  of  ^*  wooden  iron; "  it 
involves,  that  is  to  say,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Now  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  all  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mind  is 
conscious  experience.  The  results  of  such  knowledge  are  pre- 
sentable and  intelligible  only  in  terms  of  consciousness.  More- 
over, ill  order  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  Self,  or  Peraon,  in 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  one  must  have  had  the  ex* 
perience  of  self-consciousness.  It  is  also  true  that  selfhood, 
or  personality,  is  impossible — cannot  exist,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived of — without  self-consciousness.  Undoubtedly,  too,  dw 
measure  of  mind  which  is  credited  to  the  lower  animals,  as 
well  as  to  our  fellow  men,  and  even  to  plants  and  inorganic 
things,  is  realizable  for  human  minds,  only  in  terms  of  conscious- 
ness. All  psychology,  even  that  which  assumes  to  deal  with 
the  "  unconscious,"  or  the  "  subliminal,"  is  descriptive  and  ex- 
planatory of  conscious  states  in  terms  of  such  states.  And 
yet  there  i*emains  the  undoubted  fact  tliat,  so  far  as  immediate 
experience  or  observation  can  go,  the  greater  part  by  &r  of 
all  the  world's  hap[)ening8  bike  place  without  either  the  coo- 
sciousncsH,  or  the  self-consciousness,  of  finite  beings  availing  to 
account  for  them  as  an  immanent  cause.  These  happenings, 
too,  all  make  upon  the  mind  the  irresistible  impression  of  being 
manif«^Ktations  of  intelligent  will.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the 
rolij/ious  development  of  humanity,  all  the  way  from  the  low^ 
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est  stage  of  unreflectiye  spiritism  to  the  highest  form  of  phil* 
osophical  monotheism. 

Whenever,  then,  it  is  proposed  to  attribute  the  unifying  aetm 
of  a  self-conscious  Life  to  the  world  at  large,  or  to  justify  re- 
ligious faith  in  the  Selfhood  of  God  on  grounds  of  the  obvious 
self-conscious  and  personal  characteristics  belonging  to  this 
world,  the  proposal  voices  certain  well-founded  impressions, 
which  can  be  supported  by  credible  proofs;  but  the  argu- 
ment rests  upon  somewhat  tentative  and  doubtful  grounds* 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  enormous  complexity  and  bewil- 
dering variety  of  causes  and  happenings  which  the  world,  con- 
ceived of  as  a  totality,  exhibits,  seem  to  made  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  unite  them  in  any  one  event,  so  to  say,  like  that  of 
an  act  or  state  of  self-consciousness.  Each  atom,  molecule, 
ion,  ovum,  thing,  finite  mind  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its 
development,  surely  cannot  be  said  always  to  be  self-conscious 
and  so  personal  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  term.  Much 
less  would  it  seem  that  the  totality  of  them  all,  in  all  their  re- 
lations, could  be  demonstrably  proved  to  coexist — not  simply 
at  some  one  time,  but  always  and  essentially — within  the  grasp 
of  the  self-consciousness  or  other-consciousness  of  some  one 
Personal  Life.  That  the  Being  of  the  world  shall  be  explained 
as  the  dependent  manifestation  of  a  Personal  Absolute,  who  is 
conscious  and  self-conscious;  that  It  shall  be  considered  as 
only  the  impersonal  term  for  that  Principle  which  is,  essen- 
tially considered,  the  Absolute  Self ; — this  is,  indeed,  an  ex- 
alted conception  and  one  worthy  of  the  most  serious  and  pro- 
longed consideration.  But  there  is  no  safe  and  sure  short-cut 
in  the  argument  by  which  to  justify  the  conception.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  and  great  difficulties  which  lie  along 
tiie  way. 

The  contemptuous  manner  in  which  some  writers  have  dis- 
missed the  rational  postulate  that  the  World-Ground  is 
self-conscious  and  personal  Being  is  even  less  woithy  of  the 
thoughtful  mind   than    is    the   easy-going  dismissal   of  the 
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difficulties  involved  in  its  proof.  To  affirm  off-hand  that  '*  abso- 
luteness "  and  ^'  personality "  are  incompatible  and  self-contnk 
dictory  conceptions,  or  that  an  Infinite  Being  cannot  be  self -con- 
scious, because  this  implies  limitation,  is  again  to  mistalro 
mere  juggling  with  abstract  terms  for  sound  criticism  of  sa 
impressive  argument.  Especially  is  this  manner  of  procedm« 
impertinent,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  proposal  to  make 
some  purely  negative  notion  play  the  part  of  a  valid  explana- 
tory principle.  If  God  cannot  be  infinite  and  also  personal, 
it  is  a  fortiori  true  that  "  The  Infinite,"  '*  the  Unconscious," 
^*  the  Unknowable,"  cannot  in  any  wise  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  an  infinite,  personal  God.  Neither  does  it  help  either 
head,  heart,  or  conscience,  to  proclaim  the  dictum — so  fashion- 
able of  late — ^that  the  Infinite  and  Ultimate  Reality  is  8om^ 
thing  ^'more  "  and  ^^  higher  "  than  personal.  More  and  higher 
than  all  human  conceptions  of  his  personal  Being,  Gt>d  undoubt- 
edly is.  This  truth  has  always  been  insisted  upon  by  the  high- 
est religious  experience,  and  by  the  most  penetrating  insight 
and  elaborate  reasoning  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  But,  so 
far  as  human  imagination  and  thought  can  compass  what 
that  something  is  like,  it  must  be  imagined  and  thought  in 
terms  of  the  most  perfect  self-conscious  and  personal  Life. 
It  is  the  Ideal  of  such  Life  which  sets  to  humanity  its  stand- 
ard of  value.  Anything  higher  and  better  than  this  ever-ad- 
vancing Ideal  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Ideal  itself.  And  all  the  negative  and  limiting  conceptions 
proposed  as  substitutes  are  quite  devoid  of  either  theoretical  or 
practical  worth. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  one  form  of  religious  philos- 
ophy which  has  most  keenly  felt  and  boldly  expressed  the 
difiiculty  of  conceiving  of  God  as  both  absolute  and  self-con- 
scious, infinite  and  personal,  has  itself  been  exceedingly  vacil- 
lating and  equivocal  in  the  use  of  its  terms.  This  form  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  is  customarily  called  pantheistical ;  even 
when  it  is  not  charged  with  being  pantheism  outright.    Abon- 
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dant  illustrations  of  this  historical  fact  might  be  derived  from 
the  treatment  given  to  this  conception,  whether  as  embodied 
in  the  Nora  of  Anazagoras  and  Plotinus,  or  the  Logo%  of  Philo 
and  of  much  of  Christian  mysticism.  Even  Islam,  with  its 
stem  and  fanatical  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  personal 
God,  when  its  later  theological  developments  brought  it  face 
to  face  with  this  problem,  fell  into  the  same  vacillation  and 
habit  of  equivocating.  ^'The  anthropomorphic  God  of  Mu- 
hammad, who  has  face  and  hands,  is  seen  in  Paradise  by  the 
believer  and  settles  himself  firmly  upon  his  throne,  becomes  a 
spirit,  and  a  spirit,  too,  of  the  vaguest  kind."^  This  rejection 
of  personal  qualifications  as  limitations  inconsistent  with  the 
absoluteness  of  the  One  God  led  such  a  theologian  as  Ibn 
Hazm  to  the  startling  conclusion  that  all  the  human  and  moral 
attributes  ascribed  to  Allah  by  the  Koran  are  mere  names;  they 
indicate  nothing  belonging  to  the  real  essence  of  the  Infinite. 
To  regard  these  names  as  ontologically  valid  would  involve 
multiplicity  in  God's  nature ;  for  there  would  at  least  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Divine  Being  the  distinction  of  quality  and  the 
thing  qualified.  Along  this  path  the  later  Sufis  come  to  the 
wholly  pantheistic  position,  which  denies  the  self-conscious 
personality  of  God  and  identifies  God  and  the  world.  '^  It  is 
part  of  the  irony  of  the  history  of  Muslim  theology,"  says  a 
writer'  on  this  subject,  ^^that  the  very  emphasis  on  the  tran* 
scendental  unity  should  lead  thus  to  pantheism." 

In  the  religious  philosophy  of  India — ^the  reflective  thinking 
which  is,  on  the  intellectual  side,  the  religion  of  Brahmanism — 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  efforts  to  unite  the  factors  neces- 
sary to  the  conception  of  an  Absolute  Person  is  conspicuous. 
This  philosophy,  indeed,  includes  within  its  entire  circuit 
every  important  phase  of  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
One  Divine  Being— from  Theism  to  Pantheism,  from  Material- 

^  Macdcmald,  Mualim  Theology,  Jurispnidenoe  and  Constitutional  Theory, 
p.  145.  j^ 

>  Macdonald,  Ibid.,  233. 
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ism  to  monistic  Spiritualism.  But  for  this  reason,  and  through- 
out it  all,  it  shows  the  characteristics  of  vacillation  and  equiro- 
cation.  Brahma  is  variously  conceived  of  and  defined  in  shift- 
ing manner,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  escaping  the  chaige 
of  limiting  the  conception,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  t 
fuller  satisfaction  both  to  the  philosophical  and  to  the  religious 
consciousness.^  "All  this  (universe)  is  Brahma.**  **This 
(universal  being)  is  my  ego,  spirit,  and  is  Brahma^  force  (Ab- 
solute being)."  Brahma  is  "the  self-determining  principle 
manifesting  itself  in  all  the  determinations  of  the  finite  with- 
out losing  its  unity  with  itself."  It  is  "  absolute  thought  and 
being."  The  world  of  our  experience,  which  is  Maya,  came 
into  existence  because  Brahma  "  thought  and  willed  to  become 
many  and  accordingly  became  many."'  Brahma  may  even  be 
called,  when  the  thought  of  the  thinker  escapes  from  ihd 
leashes,  "self-conscious  spirit."  But  when  the  stricter  inte^ 
pretation  of  the  nature  of  this  spirit,  with  its  self-conBcions 
activity,  is  demanded,  the  fear  of  limiting  the  Absolute,  defin- 
ing the  Infinite,  calls  the  thought  back  to  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying more  vague  and  flexible  terms.  Then  Brahma  is 
incomprehensible  and  is  to  be  described  only  by  negatives. 
That  the  more  modem  thinking  over  this  problem  finds  itself 
beset  at  this  point  with  the  same  difficulties,  and  tempted  to 
the  same  mode  of  escape  from  them,  there  is  no  need  to  show 
in  detail,  in  the  present  connection. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  for  religion,  if  it  proposes  to  recon- 
cile that  pliilosopbical  conception  of  the  Being  of  the  World 
which  is  supported  by  the  assumptions  and  discoveries  of  ih/d 
positive  sciences,  with  the  conception  which  it  holds  respecting 
the  Object  of  its  own  faith  and  worship,  that  it  should  arrive  at 

1  For  illustrations,  see  Hopkins,  Religions  of  India,  p.  221/. 

>Comp.  the  Vedanta  Sutra,  1-5;  and,  as  a  modem  Hindu  writer  deckiw: 
"Thus  Rationalism  (that  is  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy)  reveals  the  Suprenu 
Being  both  as  personal  and  impersonal  (The  Hindu  System  of  ReligioiiB  Sci- 
ence and  Art,  by  Kishori  Lai  Sarkar,  p.  19). 
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some  dear  understanding  of  its  position  in  the  face  of  these 
difficulties.  Is  Gk>d  to  be  conceiTed  of,  not  simply  as  Absolute 
Will  and  Mind,  in  the  vague  and  shifty  &ishi(Hi  in  which  The> 
ism  and  Pantheism  may  be  now  antagonistic  and  now  agreed ; 
but,  the  rather,  as  a  self-conscious  Peison,  a  true  and  complete 
Self? 

The  more  recent  discussions  of  this  problem  have  been  ac- 
customed to  minimise  its  importance  by  passing  it  by  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  Those  who  take  the  left-hand  path,  as* 
sume  that  the  complete  incompatibility  of  absolute  and  infinite 
Being  with  the  limiting  conditions  of  self-consciousness  has 
been  so  established  as  to  make  unnecessary  further  discussion. 
Those  who  pass  the  same  problem  by  upon  the  right-hand  side 
are  apt  to  shield  themselves  by  an  appeal  to  the  claim  of  Lotse^ : 
*^  Perfect  personality  is  in  God  only,  to  all  finite  minds  there  is 
allotted  but  a  pale  copy  thereof ;  the  finiteness  of  the  finite  is 
not  a  producing  condition  of  this  Personality  but  a  limit  and 
a  hindrance  of  its  development."  We  do  not  find  it,  alas  I  so 
easy  on  merely  metaphysical  grounds  to  settie  this  contention. 
That  the  antinomies  in  the  conception  of  an  Absolute  Self- 
conscious  Person  are  largely  introduced  there  by  those  who 
find  them,  or  by  their  predecessors  in  the  same  line  of  research, 
we  have  no  doubt  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  Lotze  himself  came  to  his  conclusion  only  at  the  end  of  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  related  problems  ;  and  that  the  conclusion, 
as  applied  in  the  philosophy  of  religion,  follows  from  a  doc- 
trine of  the  reality  of  things  and  of  their  dependent  existence^ 
which  is  by  no  means  either  a  universally  accepted  postulate 
of  science  or  an  undisputed  principle  of  ontology. 

What  better,  then,  can  philosophy  do  at  this  point  for  the  con- 
ception of  religion  than  accord  to  it  the  favorable  consideration 
to  which,  on  historical  and  psychological  grounds,  it  is  clearly 
entitled?    To  such  a  consideration  the  following  thoughts 

1  Microoosmus  (English  Translation),  II,  p.  588. 
s  As  given  at  length  in  his  Metaphysik,  Book  I. 
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prepare  the  way.  And,  first,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the 
more  purely  religious  belie&,  sentiments,  and  practical  life  of 
mankind  are  better  satisfied  with,  than  without,  the  coiiceptio& 
of  God  as  self-conscious  Spirit,  a  true  Person,  or  Self.  This 
fact  is  evidenced  by  the  form  taken  by  the  highest  develop- 
ments of  religious  experience  in  the  past.  It  is,  indeed,  in- 
volved in  a  very  important  way  in  the  most  essential  charBO- 
teristics  of  this  experience.  The  experience  itself  is  one  of 
personal  and  spiritual  relations  ;  the  most  important  beliefis,  sen- 
timents, and  practical  life  of  religion  cannot  be  understood  or 
justified  in  terms  of  a  conception  which  denies  self-consciousnees 
to  the  Absolute  Will  and  Mind.  If  the  undoubted  condusions 
of  the  particular  sciences  or  of  modem  philosophy  should  dis- 
cover that  the  World-Ground  cannot  be,  or  rightfully  be  con- 
ceived of  as  being,  a  self-conscious  Spirit,  then  these  sciences 
and  this  philosophy  could  not  be  brought  into  a  rational  hai' 
mony  with  the  supreme  product  of  the  religious  experience. 
But  the  persistence  and  development  of  religious  experience, 
with  its  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practices,  is  as  much  a  fundi- 
mental  fact  as  is  the  persistence  and  development  of  either  sci- 
ence or  philosophy.  And  philosophy  is  especially  charged  with 
the  responsible  task  of  a  peipetual  effort  to  bring  about  har- 
mony in  the  total  life  of  humanity. 

But,  second,  a  critical  examination  of  the  conceptions  cof* 
rently  subsumed  under  such  titles  as  Absolute,  Infinite,  The 
Unconscious,  Self-consciousness,  Personality,  etc.,  shows  that 
every  one  of  them  is  in  constant  need  of  revision  and  improve- 
ment. Especially  is  such  need  apparent  in  the  case  of  those 
vague,  negative  conglomerates  of  thought  and  imagination  tiiat 
are  wont  to  be  clothed  in  some  of  these  terms.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  they  refuse  to  lie  quietly  side  by  side  in  the  same 
bed  with  any  rational  conception  of  a  self-conscious  and  personal 
existence.  It  may  l>e  possible,  however, — and  we  need  not, 
at  least  antecedently  to  renewed  trials,  despair  of  this  possihil- 
ity, — to  remove  from  these  terms  some  of  their  more  unwa^ 
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rantable  and  objectionable  factors;  and  thus  to  make  them 
fitter  companions  for  union  with  the  factors  really  belonging  to 
the  nature  of  a  Self.  Or,  even  in  the  last  resort :  What  if  one 
should  feel  obliged  to  deny  the  absoluteness  and  infinity  of 
God,  in  tlie  stricter  meaning  of  these  terms,  in  order  to  save 
some  intelligible  and  practical  concept  of  his  personality  ?  This 
would,  indeed,  be  a  disappointing  result.  It  might  force  the 
mind  back  upon  the  Kantian  position  of  a  recognized  power- 
lessness  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  cognitive  reason ;  but,  as 
Kant  held,  we  might  be  none  the  less  compelled  to  believe  in 
God  as  Infinite  Person,  in  the  interests  of  moral  and  practical 
reason.  And  to  sacrifice — at  least  for  the  time  being — some- 
thing from  our  conception  of  God  on  the  side  of  his  absolute- 
ness and  infinitude,  would  not  necessarily  be  more  irrational 
than  to  surrender  all  claim  to  a  belief  in  Him  as  Self-conscious 
Spirit. 

Indeed,  even  on  metaphysical  and  purely  cognitive  grounds, 
the  finger-point  of  the  highest  rationality  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  path  to  Reality  lies  in  the  opposite  direction.  For,  in 
the  third  place,  if  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  all  real  Being  must 
be,  and  essentially  is,  self-conscious,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  man's  best-known  being,  as  well  as  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped and  valuable  form  of  being  conceivable  by  man,  is  that 
of  a  self-conscious  Person.  Whether  other  apparent  beings 
have  any  reality,  real  unity,  or  indeed  real  place  in  the  Universe 
of  beings  and  events,  or  not,  our  own  self-conscious  selves  are 
known  to  be  real  and  unitary,  in  a  very  special  and  undeniable 
way.  And  what  is  even  more  important  for  the  argument : 
Self-conscious  beings,  so  far  as  the  human  mind  can  know  or 
conceive  of  Reality,  stand  at  its  very  head  in  the  scale  of  values. 
Or — ^to  express  the  same  truth  in  a  more  abstract  way — to  be 
self-conscious,  to  be-for-oneself,  to  have  **  For-Self-Being,"  is  to 
have  attained  the  very  most  distinguished  and  intensely  actual 
and  profoundly  worthy  kind  of  existence.  It  is  such  self-con- 
flcious  personal  existence,  which,  in  the  example  of  man  as  a 
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...,/. cucly  in  the  example  of  the  few  most  highly 

•  .....".vdof  humanity,  Ls  altogether  the   choicest 

.  .-..ci^.fcble  product  of  Nature's  evolution  through 

.    :  '.uiirbid,  or  of  excessive  and  vain  self-conscions- 

.1    ^•.l)lllhir  acceptance  of  the  term,  that  we  are  speak- 

1  ..  .  vuiiiection.     N.iither  d«jea  the  argument  depreciate 

4 III  I  significance  of  those  artistic  and  constructive 

Ill  which  the  Self  seems  to  lose  itself;  or  even  of 

^.Ax-.-i  (»f  religious  contemplation  or  intuition,  in  which 

..  it  iiiunediacy  of  the  knowledge  of  the  object   seems 

.,  k.r  wholly  to  exclude  the  refltiCtive  attitude.     But  that 

.  Hi.;  who  could  form  no  conception  of  a  Self,  could  never 

%  w  hut  itself  was  alxjut,  could  only  be  mere  intelligent  Will 

,,  .iinMil.  Ixdng  a  self-comprehending  Mind,  must  not  be  re- 
..•■Ir.l  iiM  viustly  inferior  to  a  developed  self-conscious  Person, 
.1  tu  impossible  to  concede.  Mind,  without  self-consciousness, 
.i  Mtrh  mind  could  really  Ije  at  all,  would  not  be  «eZ/^-compre- 
iiLiuhn^,  «f7Ali recti ng,A^{/kle term ining — all  of  which  capacities 
iM)  most  essential  for  the  existence  and  development  of  a 
•oil',  and  themselves  stand  highest  in  the  scale  of  rational 

HilltlCS. 

1 1  is  in  order  now  to  notice  that  the  existence  and  develop- 
ment of  selves  are  facts,  the  account  of  which  must  somehow 
\n*.  found  in  this  same  World-Ground.  Even  to  take  the 
Hricntific  point  of  view  is  to  accej^t  the  warrant  for  regarding 
man  himself  as  a  child  of  Nature.  A  society  of  selves  is  to  be 
(!X plained  as  the  product  somehow  resulting,  under  the  laws 
which  physics,  chemistry,  and  biolog}'  have  discovered,  from 
the  forces  that  are  conceived  of  as  differentiations  of  Nature's 
exhaustless  Energy.  For  however  the  human  species  came 
to  l)e  sucli,  it  is  in  fact  composed  of  self-conscious  as  well  as 
intelligent  wills.  In  the  case  of  the  individual  man  it  is  his  own 
psychical  activities  that  construct  the  peculiar  type  of  self-hood 
which  each  individual  has.     A  true  person,  or  Self,  cannot  come 
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into  existence,  unless  the  forces  and  stimuli  existing  outside 
serve  to  arouse  the  dormant  will  and  inchoate  reason  to  the  full 
measure  of  an  energy  that  is  something  more  and  higher  than 
that  of  blind  will,  or  uncanscioiLS  mind.  Only  self-conscious 
and  self-determined  activity  can  create  a  Self. 

When,  then,  the  conception  of  a  Nature  which  can  so  bring 
into  co-operation  the  external  and  internal  or  psychical  forces 
as  to  create  a  Self  is  reflectively  examined,  this  conception  is 
found  to  be  no  barren  and  meagre  affair.  Can  an  unconscious^ 
or  a  non-self-conscious  Nature  create  and  develop  a  race  of  self- 
conscious  personal  beings  ?  Can  mere  willing  Mind,  or  mere 
intelligent  Will,  without  experience  of  the  nature,  the  method, 
and  the  value  of  personality,  serve  as  a  satisfactory  explanatory 
principle  for  this  human  species  which  is,  in  fact,  self-conscious ; 
and  for  its  historical  evolution  into  even  so  high  a  grade  of  self- 
hood as  man  has  already  attained  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
only  credible,  not  to  say  conceivably  tenable,  answer  to  such 
an  inquiry  is  a  decisive  No.  In  order  to  beget  and  to  nourish 
self-conscious  existences  the  World-Ground,  or  some  impor- 
tant part  of  It,  must  itself  be  a  self-conscious  Personal  Life,  a 
true  Self.  And  by  so  much  as  the  positive  sciences  are  be- 
coming confident  about  the  real  unity  and  absoluteness  of  this 
World-Ground,  by  just  so  much  the  more  should  philosophy  be 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  its  real  Unitary  Being  is  that  of  an 
Absolute  Self, 

The  logical  conviction  that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  the 
personal  from  the  Impersonal,  a  multitude  of  developing  finite 
selves  from  a  World-Ground  that  is  wholly  lacking  in  the 
possession  and  appreciation  of  Selfhood,  is  strengthened  by 
considerations  which  flow  from  the  social  life  of  humanity. 
Now  the  problem  which  presses  for  an  answer  is  this :  What 
sort  of  Being  must  the  World  have  in  order  that  it  may  serve 
as  the  rational  and  real  Ground  of  a  community  of  selves — a 
network  of  common  experiences,  a  social  existence,  between 
one   self-conscious  Self  and  other  selves?    Here    am 
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uf :  but  J  am  nor.  imd  I  cuinot  oonoaT^  of  xnTwU  as  bang; 
a  li'ue  Self.  Eren  zdt  phrfiical  eDTircmiDBDt  is,  frmdimmrillj 
tia]iBid«n)(L  a  acicial  affair.  Even  --lliizigs**  TiiaiiMwit  dieiii- 
«elT«6  to  iDe  a£  not  merelr  idt  ob}ac;i&,  box  mb  fwupwrially  the 
aaui^  otijetis  for  otlieis,  iriioK  conacioas  and  self-oooaciooB 
expeneuoe  k  ^aaezitiallT  like  zdt  oitzl  The  totaliij  ci  pfars- 
icaJ  4!iiswuiDe6  is  not  for  zzie,  or  for  mj  fellowa,  ma  Ahaolute 
tLat  hb  a  zaere  aggregate^  or  lump  etuzl,  of  things.  Mock  lea 
ib  the  eaQTJroniDeDt  of  other  selres  a  mere  mnltatnde,  or  gtxm 
xixuiLber,  of  the- human  species.  It  is  the  zaxhez'  a  socielj;,  in 
which  indixidual  persons  are  bound  togetLer  bjf  an  infinite 
number  of  Txmds.  boih  the  so-called  physical  and  the  so-called 
pfnrchical  all  of  which  are  knowahle  and  useable,  only  on  the 
Uttsimipuozi  that  the  Being  of  the  World  in  which  tiiej  haie 
their  Groand,  has  the  uAtore  of  a  social,  a  humanly  UniTeiaal,  in 
aU^mbnKcing  Self. 

I'liat  thii  is  anthropomorphizing,  is  preparing  tlie  image  and 
ideal  of  our  own  thought,  in  a  way  fit  to  be  woishif^ed  and 
oUrjttd.  may  undoubuedly  be  charged  against  the  az]gument 
But  Hit  word  ^  anthropomorphism  "  should  have  ceased  bf 
ihife  time  either  to  deter  or  to  terrifv  our  minds.  For  all 
lL^  %?)^xh^Iical  and  moral  values  which  characterize  the 
o'jii^jsept'iori  of  Gofl  contribute  to  the  weight  of  argument  in 
favor  of  the  same  truth.  Undoubtedlv,  the  reflective  thinker 
er]>rri«-;jf>?b  a  feseliDg  of  awesomeness  and  of  mystery  befon 
such  v'^'^jH  conceptions  as  endeavor  to  represent  the  Divine 
K'riJjg  without  limiting  Him  by  any  terms  that  apply  to 
hu.vian  aijd  fiuite,  self--conscious  existence.  This  feeling  is 
jf*rfj»jjn<rJy  worthy  and  true  to  reality  in  the  view  of  any  at- 
VrmjA  v>  <rzplicate  and  defend  the  conception  of  God.  But  it 
ii;:  hiiJii  fji  all  appropriate  when  the  very  process  of  thought 
yrhifAi  ha«  framed  the  conception  has  neglected  to  introduce 
inv^  it  th'^se  factors  that  are  most  appropriately  g^reeted  with 
f^lifig*  of  awe  and  mystery ;  and  they  are  just  those  &cton 
which  can  }^  actualized  only  in  the  lives  of  self-conscious  and 
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personal  beings.  Respect  for  the  mystery,  the  grandeur,  and 
the  worth,  of  Personal  Being  is  the  most  rational  kind  of  re* 
spect.  For  Things,  as  such,  there  is  little  or  no  reason  to 
have  respect ;  they  are  awful  and  respectable  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  means  and  servants  of  persons.  The  religious  feet 
ings  are  appn^riate  toward  things,  because  religion  r^^aids 
them  as  somehow  being  partial  and  undeveloped  selves,  or  else 
as  manifestations  of  the  thought  and  will  of  the  Absolute  Per> 
son.  In  living  and  conscious  beings  it  is  not  the  Uind  and 
instinctive  psychical  stirrings  and  strivings  which  we  observe 
with  most  of  respect.  We  feel  the  mysterious  nature  and 
profound  value  of  these  lower  forms  of  soul-life,  only  when  we 
regard  them  as  the  beginnings  of  Nature  on  her  way  to  the 
production  of  self-conscious  personality.  And  even  among 
men — who  differ  so  enormously  in  the  amounts  of  self-hood, 
so  to  say,  which  they  achieve — it  is  those  individuals  that  at^ 
tain  the  heights  of  personal  experience  and  personal  develop- 
ment, who  seem  most  worthy  of  an  awesome  veneration  and 
of  the  regard  appropriate  to  what  is  most  sublime.  Kant  has 
nowhere  arrived  at  a  more  satisfactory  position  than  that 
which  he  assumes  when  he  claims  that  our  human  ^*  feeling  of 
the  Sublime  in  Nature  "  implies  a  respect  for  what  in  less  de* 
gree  we  find  in  ourselves — the  Personal — and  which  we  then 
by  an  irresistible  law  of  our  rational  activities  attribute  in  su- 
preme measure  to  the  Impersonal.  It  is  plainly,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  a  ^*  conversion  of  respect  for  the  Idea  of  humanity 
in  our  own  subject  into  respect  for  the  object."  ^ 

There  are  many  other  similar  considerations  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  and  from  an  analysis 
and  criticism  of  those  fundamental  characteristics  which  the 
mind  attributes  to  all  reality, — the  so-called  categories, — that 
compel  us,  finally,  to  place  the  argument  for  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  World-Ground,  the  personality  of  God,  upon  a  yet 
surer  and  broader  philosophical  basis.     No  meaning  can  be 

iKritik  der  Urtheilskraft,  I,  §  27. 
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giyen  to  such  abstract  tenna  as  **  the  Abadate  **  or  '^  the  Infi- 
nite/^ nnlese  these  adjectiTal  words  are  farther  defined  bjr  being 
attached  to  some  Subject.  The  only  kind  of  a  subject  to  which 
they  can  be  attached  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  completed 
conception  serve  the  porposes  of  a  real  exphinatory  princq>Ie 
is  that  kind  of  a  subject  which  is  known  as  a  self-conscioas 
Being,  a  Person,  a  Self.  Unity  amidst  multiplicity  and  variety, 
real  Identity  of  some  sort  that  is  compatible  with  actual  change, 
Individuality  that  maintains  its  essential  being  through  all 
processes  of  becoming.  Law  that  reigns  over  things  or  existB 
as  immanent  idea  in  things,  a  Whole  that  admits  of,  and  de- 
pends upon,  interactions  and  causal  relations  between  its  parts 
— ^these  and  all  like  conceptions  and  principles  under  which  the 
human  mind  is  obliged  to  view  and  to  interpret  its  experieneo, 
are,  without  exception,  taken  from  the  experience  of  a  self- 
conscious  person  with  himself  and  with  other  things  and  selves. 
To  try  to  combine  any  or  all  of  them  in  a  description  of  the 
Absolute,  and  to  leave  self-consciousness  out,  is  to  overlook 
and  to  discredit  that  very  experience  in  which  they  all  origi- 
nate ;  and  for  the  description  and  explanation  of  which  they  are 
appropriate  and  serviceable.  ^'  Self-consciousness  "  is  the  one 
category  which  is  rich  enough  in  content,  and  real  enough  in 
its  nature,  to  envelope  and  validate  all  the  others.  This  cate- 
gory we  cannot,  indeed,  ascribe  to  all  manner  of  things,  organic 
and  inorganic,  or  even  to  all  forms  of  animal  life,  as  though 
they  were,  each  one,  centers  of  self-conscious,  or  even  of  con- 
scious, functioning.  Individual  self-conscious  beings,  or  selves, 
are  comj>aratively  rare ;  finite  pereons,  as  we  know  them,  are 
always  developments  whose  preconditions  and  antecedents 
seem  to  lx;long  to  the  realm  of  the — to  us — Unconscious; 
that  is=to  tlio  Unknown  or  the  Unknowable.  But,  when  the 
mind  tricjs  to  connect  such  unconscious  individual  beings  with 
those  that  ap[)ejir  to  1x5  conscioiLs,  and  finally  with  self-conscious 
beings,  it  can  discover  no  active  Principle  that  seems  capable 
of  uniting  them  all  into  a  self-consistent  and  self-regarding 
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systeni,  except  that  which  implies  the  reality  of  a  self- 
conscions  Abaolute  Penon. 

If,  then,  the  argament  is  carried  through  it  is  found  to  estab- 
lish this  conclusion :  Nothing  can  be  known  about  the  Unit* 
ary  and  Real  Being  of  the  World,  unless  this  knowledge  be 
known  and  stated  in  terms  of  a  self-conscious  Life.  All  the 
terms  in  which  science,  philosophy,  and  the  plain  man^s  obser- 
vation and  reflection  express  themselves,  are  based  upon  this 
awareness  of  self,  of  other  selves,  and  of  so-called  notselves* 
These  other  selves  are  known  or  imagined  after  the  analogy 
of  the  self -known  Self ;  the  not-selves  are  either  not-known — 
mere  negative  and  barren  abstractions;  or  they  are  known 
as  imperfect  and  half-finished  selves.  And  although  human 
knowledge  does  not  guarantee  the  right  to  affirm  that  each 
thing,  or  part  of  an  individual  thing,  is  a  center  of  conscious 
and  self-conscious  life,  the  human  mind  cannot  imagine  what  it 
really  is  to  be  an  individual,  as  a  dependent  part  of  an  intel- 
ligible system,  without  using  terms  that  have  meaning  only 
for  self-consciousness. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  World-Ground  as  unconscious  will  and  mind  does 
not  remove  the  limitations  of  human  self-consciousness  from  the 
conception.  On  the  contrary,  it  deprives  the  conception  of 
what  is  clearest  and  most  valuable  in  all  the  cognitive  processes 
of  humanity.  It  proposes  to  substitute  an  attempt  to  conceive 
the  inconceivable  for  a  thought  which,  although  it  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  nature  of  our  finite  human  experience,  is,  never- 
theless, representative  of  what  is  intellectually  most  well- 
founded,  and  aesthetically  and  ethically  most  valuable,  in  this 
experience ;  its  inevitable  logical  result  is  a  return  to  dogmatic 
agnosticism. 

For  these  reasons  the  theistic  argument  is  entitled  to  postu- 
late the  conception  of  God  as  the  Personal  Absolute,  a  Self  in 
the  supremest  possible  meaning  of  that  word.  All  the  various 
lines  of  argument  converge  upon  this  conclusion.     It  is,  how- 
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ever^  a  conclusion  which  needs  still  further  critical  examinar 
lion  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  relieve  the  conception  from 
some  of  the  internal  contradictions  with  which  it  has  so  fre- 
quently been  charged.  But  tlie  argument  is  strengthened  in  a 
preliminary  way  by  noticing  the  very  tenns  employed  by  those 
who  deny  self-conscious  personality  to  the  Being  of  the  World. 
What — Pray !  is  the  real  meaning,  the  meaning  for  Reality,  of 
the  of  t-rci>eateii  categories  applied  to  the  totality  of  the  cosmic 
existences,  forces,  and  processes  ?  On  tlie  basis  of  a  confidenod 
in  the  modem  chemico-physical  sciences,  it  is  styled  a  ^  ielf- 
explanatorj-,"  "  «>7/*-contained,"*  "  »«7y*-maintaining "  System. 
What,  that  is  intelligible  to  human  minds,  can  this  mean  un- 
less it  be  to  say :  The  Cosmos  is  a  Self,  whose  explanatioa 
comes  not  from  \('iihout  itself?  Its  circuit  and  content  are  not 
included,  as  ourselves  ai-e, in  Somewhat  greater.  Its  indepen- 
dence is  absolute  ;  for  no  other  tlian  Itself  has  the  task  of  main- 
taining it«iolf.  But  all  this,  as  we  shall  see,  is  precisely  what 
must  be  understood  bv  an  Absolute  Person  or  SelL 

Ort^iin  predicates  of  that  Absolute  Person,  "whom  faidi 
calls  (tO(1/'  seem  to  follow  of  necessity'  from  the  very  natnie 
ol'  tho  oonoeption.  The  arcrumcnt  liere  is  not  a  return  to  the 
fintfjlorrical  Hr^'Jiment  in  the  form  in  wliich  it  has  already  been 
n.'jccUMl.  Tlic  '*[>ronf "  do(y?  not  claim  to  move  demonstn- 
tivt'ly  from  xhf'  nMnre  of  the  coiicoj»r.ion  t^>  tlie  reality  of  the 
objjvl  tlms  coiioeivod.  The  ratlier  drKJS  il  seem  certain  that, 
if  tlu*  rpulitv  of  a  Personal  Ali^olute  as  tlio  World-Ground  be 
so!ih'Ik»t\  i>rr»ved  or  mado  a  sure  ol»joot  of  rational  faith,  Hien 
f*i*rt}iiii  T»rodi4'Ht.<>s  necossjirily  follow  from  the  alisoluteness  of 
this  r*<»rsi>!ifdily.  Among  snrli  p:*odioates  the  following  five 
»n-  <*hi<^f :  ( )iMnipotonoe,  Onmipresonce,  Eternity,  Omniscience, 
Hnd  I'nity.  TliPSf?  (Miulifinitions  must  l>c  cliaraoteriRtic  of  an 
A)>*'ihiN-  Sidf  wliiclj  sliull  b(;  so  conceived  of  as  to  afford  a  bbXt 
i^fisoUrr,  n-id  F*rinirip]f^  explanHtorv  of  the  world  of  things 
u,,t]  /.'  Kt'lvt's,  I]  isnu  ini[u»rt;int  tusk  of  the  philoHophy  of 
r"li:»;'.»i   t'.  «'\' pound  tl>osr;  pnMliojit^s  in  a  manner  consistent 
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with  the  truths  of  &ct  and  with  the  nature  of  the  concep- 
tion.^ 

The  conclusion  that  Grod  is  a  Person  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
self-conscious  and  intelligent  Will  is,  at  (me  and  the  same 
time,  the  most  original  and  fundamental  assumption  of  the 
cruder  forms  of  religious  belief,  and  the  most  mature  and  con- 
clusive tenet  of  scientific  and  philosophical  Theism.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Dakota  dialects  express  ^*  the  hidden  and  mys- 
terious  power  of  the  universe"  by  the  word  t^aA:an=^* the 
deification  of  that  peculiar  quality  or  power  of  which  man  is 
conscious  within  himself,  as  directing  his  own  acts  or  willing 
a  course  to  bring  about  certain  results."  In  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,  too,  is  found  the  conception  of  a  wonder-working 
power  called  9nana=  (apparently)  ^*  that  which  is  within  one," 
the  principle  of  life  and  motion  consciously  directed  to  an  end. 
But  it  is  the  higher  religions,  and  above  all  Christianity,  which 
round  out  this  conception  of  God  as  self-conscious  and  per- 
sonal Life  with  the  fullness  of  moral  attributes.  ^^6od  is 
Spirit,"  said  Jesus,  ^^  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

A  study  of  the  ethical  nature  and  development  of  man  un- 
doubtedly makes  upon  philosophy  the  demand  that  the  Ground 
of  the  phenomena  of  his  moral  life  should  be  found  in  a  self- 
conscious  Personal  Absolute.  But  this  is  not  the  same  thing 
by  any  means  as  to  say  that  this  Personal  Absolute  must  be 
conceived  of  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  in  a  manner  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  highest  religious  faith.  The  former  conclu- 
sion rests  upon  a  tolerably  firm  and  exceedingly  broad  specu- 
lative basis.    It  is  only  a  further  and  quite  legitimate  exten- 

&  Pfleiderer'B  statement  icaroelj  does  jtistioe  to  the  nature  of  the  problem 
when  he  affirms  that  "these  predicates  do  not  arise  out  of  philosophical 
■peculation  on  the  nature  of  God,  but  out  of  the  religious  consciousness  o£ 
Qod  which  they  seek  directly  to  describe/'  They  do  arise  "out  of  the  rdi- 
gious  oonsdoasness/'  but  they  are  more  specifically  adapted  to  treatment 
m  a  speculative  way.  See  his  discussion  of  the  arguments,  The  Philosophy 
of  ReUgian,  m,  see.  XL 
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aion  of  the  oosniological  argument,  with  its  appfreoiatioa  of  tha 
principle  of  *'  immanent  teleology/*  and  its  confidence  in  the 
ontological  validity  of  the  work  of  human  xeaaon.  In  a  word: 
Because  the  world  of  human  experience  is  shot  through  and 
through  with  facts«  forces,  and  other  manifestations,  that  have 
an  ethicaU  or,  at  least,  a  ^nan^thical  significance,  the  concln- 
siou  i»  demanded  that  the  real  principle,  in  whose  Being  thii 
world  has  its  Groun^L  must  be  so  conceired  of  as  to  explain 
these  ethical  facts^  forces,  and  other  manifestations.  But  Ae 
further  conclusion,  which  attributes  the  perfictiam  of  justice, 
gCHxluess,  aiid  holiness,  to  this  same  Worid-Groand,  can  oolj 
ap^>eal  to  one  side  of  even  the  religious  experience  of  the  race; 
and  this  side  is  shown  chiedy  by  a  triumph  of  &ith  OTer  manj 
seemingly  c<.>ncradictory  facts,  forces,  and  manifiestatioiis. 

The  undoubted  truth  of  man  s  ethical  history  is  tbftt  soiw- 
how  he  has  come  to  create  for  himself  ideab  of  coodoet  and 
ciuiniccer :  luid  that  his  conceptions  of  moral  laws  and  prindiihs 
seetu  to  hhn  to  have  a  very  great,  if  not  a  supreme  and  alaohitelT 
uiicouditioual  value.  For  these  ideals  and  laws  he  boa  nerer 
huu--;i^id  he  licver  ciui  atcain — a  wholly  sadsfactory  wmmat 
in  his  experience  of  the  physical  world  or  of  hii»  own  sodil 
and  puliiiciil  envin^nment.  Moreover,  religion  and  moralitr, 
;iliiuMi{/h  they  ai'e  by  no  njeans  wholly  to  be  identified,  ba^ 
tlu'ou^huut  liunian  hi.soorv  ex'frt.'ised  an  enormoQs  inflneiice 
each  upon  the  odiei* :  tiiey  have  cither  aided  or  hindered  eaeii 
aihui'S  dfvelupnieno  lu  an  ;il:nt^t  ijioulcaiable  extent.  '^Tbe 
Ixtst  it'iigiuu  ;is  i-eUiiea  to  echius  is,  then,  the  Juith  in  an  Idetl 
Poii<onaiity,  \vhi>se  I'eal  Beiiii^  aifunis  the  ^jource.  die  sanctiooSt 
and  :ho  i^tiuiiincv  ji  ilio  i)esc  rnomiiiv :  and  tu  whom  reverential 
and  lovliii^  Kmiity  iiiuy  be  uie  supi^me  principle  for  ibe  coor 
dnut  oi  iUti.'* 

If  in  ^-x-aniination  Iw  luatio  '}i'  uiti>>«  •*  universals  '*  in  ethics 

-  Vi.ti.  1.  .'ix^Mp.  ViX.  uiu  'or  Hw  oilowiiii;  -]uucutiuu&  not  othenviae  cn^ 
iteti  v«  ^v<rll  ;^  ci  .-tiUL-u  uiler  -^ctkUiuciK  >.n  'iK>  >aiii«  :trKiLiuenc»  see  tfaa autbor* 
Phiicwopiiy    »i  '.'ouuitet,  obap.   \V1V    iuu   \_W. 
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which  the  philosophy  of  religion  most  chiefly  take  into  its 
accoont,  they  are  found  to  be  of  two  orders :  (1)  Certain  func- 
tions of  human  nature,  and  their  products,  which  belong  to  all 
men  in  whatever  stage  of  moral  evolution ;  and  (2)  certain 
ideals  which,  although  variously  conceived  in  respect  of  their 
details  and  always  conceived  imperfectly,  are  shared  in  by  all 
men,  and  are  recognized  as  powerful  forces  in  the  moial  evolu- 
tion of  humanity.  This  moral  nature  of  man,  with  its  func- 
tions and  their  products,  but  especially  with  that  sort  of 
activity  of  thought  and  imagination  which  creates  moial  ideals, 
comes  out  of  the  larger  Nature  which  has  produced,  environs, 
and  develops  humanity.  The  experienced  world  of  moral 
facts,  laws,  forces,  and  ideas,  no  more  **  explains  itself  "  than 
does  any  other  part  or  aspect  of  this  same  world.  Just  as 
little,  and  even  much  less  satisfactory  to  the  demands  of  the 
reflective  reason,  is  it  perpetually  to  revise  and  to  recite  the  de- 
scription of  the  mechanism,  when  we  are  seeking  to  account 
for  this  form  of  the  evolution  of  mankind.  An  unconscious, 
impersonal,  non-moial  Nature  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  pro- 
ducing a  race  of  self-conscious  personal  and  moral  beings.  A 
Nature  which  has  absolutely  no  capacity  for  appreciating  the 
value  of  moral  ideals,  and  of  character  conformable  to  these 
ideals,  cannot  serve  as  the  explanatory  real  Principle  of  natures 
which  develop  such  ideals.  A  systematic  study  of  those  con- 
ceptions and  principles  which  control  the  activities  of  men's 
cognitive  faculties  shows  that  *^  our  human  way  "  of  knowing 
the  ^^  Being  of  the  World  "  conceives  of  it  **  after  the  analogy 
of  the  Life  of  a  Self,  as  a  striving  toward  a  completer  self- 
realization  under  the  consciously-accepted  motif  of  immanent 
Ideas."  ^  To  i/Lr.  Spencer's  question,  ^^  If  the  ethical  man  is 
not  a  product  of  the  cosmic  process,  what  is  he  a  product  of  ?  " 
it  must  undoubtedly  be  answered  that  the  psychological  and 
historical  sciences  are  sufficiently  justified  in  maintaining 
this  view.     But  philosophy  wants  to  know  what  is  the  last 

I A  Theory  of  Reality,  p.  547;  oomp.  Philosophy  of  Conduct,  p.  508. 
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word  as  to  the  inmost  Being  of  a  CosmoB  whose  procesBresnlti 
in  such  a  product.  And  it  cannot  rest  satisfied  in  any  answer 
which  denies  to  this  Being  a  self-conscious  appiehenaion,  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  value,  of  what  it  is  about  in  going 
through  with  this  process.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ethics, 
the  best  and  most  valuable  known  cosmic  product  is  just 
this  same  ethical  man, — what  he  now  is ;  but  more  especially 
what  he  may  become,  when  his  moral  ideals  are  raised  to  their 
highest  potency,  and  are  realized  in  their  best  form  by  a  re- 
generated human  society.  That  the  World-^Grround  should 
have  got  even  as  far  as  it  has  on  its  sad  and  weary  way  toward 
the  realization  of  these  ideals,  without  knowing  what  it  ii 
about,  and  without  caring  for  its  own  success,  and  without  ap- 
preciating its  own  failures  or  triumphs,  is  a  conclusion  which 
human  reason  refuses  to  entertain.  Better  no  Grod  at  all  thin 
one  so  unworthy  of  the  respect,  veneration,  and  service  of  ^  the 
ethical  man." 

On  this  subject  we  can  neither  approve  of  the  critical  scep- 
ticism of  Kant  in  his  treatise  of  the  '*  Pure  Reason,"  nor  of  his 
critical  dogmatism  in  the  treatise  of  the  ^^  Practical  Reason." 
What  our  argument  requires  is  not  a  compulsion  to  believe  in 
God  as  prepared  to  ^^  back  up  "  with  reward  and  punishment 
an  impersonal  law — itself  apodeictically  demonstrable— hj 
an  appeal  to  human  wills  that  may  think  of  themselves  as  &e^ 
although  they  can  only  know  themselves  as  mechanism,  Whit 
the  argument  seeks,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  rational  fedih 
in  a  God  who  knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  righteone- 
ness ;  and  who  really  is  somehow  the  fountain,  source,  and 
reality,  of  man's  moral  being  and  moral  ideals.  And  this  faith 
is  justified — although  it  must  be  confessed  only  in  a  partiil 
way,  80  far  as  the  perfection  of  ethical  spirit  is  concerned — hj 
the  same  sort  of  an  argument  as  that  by  which  the  knowledge 
of  God  as  the  World-Ground  is  reached. 

The  objections  to  tlie  procedure  of  the  theistio  argument  np 
to  this  point  are  for  the  most  part  essentially  those  of  a  dog* 
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matdc  and  onciiticfil  agnostioism.  The  alleged  contradictiona, 
and  even  the  difficulties,  which  are  found  in  the  conception  of 
God  as  moral  Personality,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  metaphysical 
habit  of  juggling  with  abstractions.  The  absoluteness  and 
infiniteness  of  the  Divine  Being  are  not  more  inherently  con- 
tradictory of  the  characteristics  assigned  to  him  as  the  self- 
conscious  and  rational  Ground  of  man^s  Titoro/ nature  and  vioral 
development  than  of  the  position  which  assigns  to  him  intelli- 
gence and  will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  man's  re- 
ligious experience  and  religious  ideals  demand  in  a  peculiar 
way,  and  with  a  most  imperative  urgency,  a  rational  faith  in 
the  moral  personality  of  God.  In  the  view  of  those  religions 
which  have  reached  the  higher  stages  of  development,  God  is 
not  God  unless  he  is  conceived  of  after  the  type  of  ^'  the  ethical 
man."  Indeed,  chief  among  the  works  of  God,  the  ffe^a  Dei 
in  which  a  recent  writer^  finds  the  **  religious  proof  "  fur  the 
Being  of  God,  is  this  same  ethical  man,  with  his  history  of  a 
moral  evolution. 

The  one  objection  which  may  be  urged  most  strongly  against 
any  conception  of  God  as  ethical  personality  is  undoubtedly 
this:  It  attributes /e^fN^  to  the  Divine  Being.  And  upon 
this  point  much  of  Christian  theology,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  ancient  and 
modem,  has  been  really,  although  not  usually  in  a  conscious 
and  avowed  fashion,  opposed  to  regarding  God  as,  so  to  say, 
through  and  through  moral.  Religpion,  as  distinguished  from 
its  philosophical  and  theological  statements,  has,  on  the  cour 
trary,  always  emphasized  the  feeling-full  nature  of  God.  This 
is  especially  true  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity — the  pre- 
eminently ethical  and  practical  religions  of  humanity.  It  is 
true  also — ^not  less  intensely  but  far  less  satisfactorily — of  the 
Muslim  faith.  It  is  even  true  in  a  vag^e  and  indecisive  way 
of  Buddhism. 

Of  the  assumptions  which  underlay  the  Catholic  orthodoxy, 
1  A.  Domer,  Qrundrias  der  RdigioiiBphilosophie,  p.  236/. 
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M  it  formed  itself  by  the  end  of  the  third  centoiy,  Hatch  de- 
clares ^ :  *'  It  is  assumed  that  rest  is  better  than  motion,  that 
passionlessness  is  better  than  feeling,  that  ohangelessness  is 
better  than  change/'  This  view  has  been  fortified  in  modem 
as  well  as  ancient  times  by  the  further  assumption  that  weak- 
ness^ temptation,  and  the  overcoming  of  these  finite  and  limit- 
ing conditions  by  an  act  of  will,  are  indispensable  to  monl 
character ;  for  morality  is  always  and  essentially  a  matter  of 
development  and  growth.  God,  therefore,  cannot  be  both  ab- 
solute and  infinite,  and  also  moral. 

The  more  complete  answer  to  these  objections  must  awut  a 
fuller  consideration  of  the  meaning  in  whichi  and  the  extent  to 
whichi,  moral  attributes  may  be  ascribed  to  God.  We  remain 
tor  the  present  in  tlie  conclusion  tliat  if  God  is  a  lational,  self- 
conscious  Will,  active  in  the  interest  of  moral  ideals,  or  monl 
ends^  then  he  is  properly  called  an  Ethical  Being.  That  he  is 
such  a  Beings  all  the  ethical  experience  of  the  nee  oontribatei 
to  the  ailment  to  prove.  And  it  is  true,  and  grandly  troe, 
that  this  conclusion  necessarily  implies  that  God  ia  a  Being  of 
feeling,  as  certainly  as  of  mind  and  will.  This  latter  conclusion 
is  90  intiniAtely  conneoteil  with  the  argument,  at  every  stage 
and  in  every  form,  that  if  man^s  refieictive  thinking  is  valid  for 
any  factx^r  in  tlio  c^^^nception  of  God,  it  is  valid  for  this  factor. 
The  world  of  nianV  ex  jv.riencie — ^things  as  well  as  selves,  and  nat- 
nral  events  as  we.il  as  ixvurrences  in  human  political  and  social  lib 
— is even'^here  as  tni]y  a  manifestation  of  feeling,  and  as  vividly 
an  appeal  to  fcn-'ing^  as  of  mind  and  will.  Indeed,  the  affeetiTe 
faftt*>rs  can  no  miire  be  analvTied  out  of  both  tihe  knowix^  subject 
and  the  Ictiowti  ohjocUthan  can  the  factk^rs  indic^tiTeof  intelli* 
gonee  and  x'olitnon.  Yet  more  :  Personalitx  itseJf  isnotsncha 
componnd  of  inU-ViefU  feeling:,  and  wiu  as  thiax  it  oonld  still  pie- 
fv^TX'e  its  0^)540.71  i.ial  f;harart<-.r  if  only  it  should  happen  to  lose  ont 
j»»*irnr-  onr  of  i.1k»s(-  v.h?r»f'  cToniis  of  ohaWK'^r.firisi.ic^.  To  he  a  **  pe^ 
wjxu  "  1  i  f  lii  i'<'«'l  oi-  J  J  i  fill  i  r^..  d  (]K'.n  Ci  oVi  \  or  alisoi  u  u-^  i  mplies  self-con- 

■  Infliifiiiiv  ^i:  i'irra.'K  ^doMf^Knti  I  AHjses  upon  the  Ohhstian  Cboitsh,  p.  2S1. 
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scious  feeling  as  truly  as  self-consoious  thought,  or  will  con- 
sciously directed  toward  ends.  But  especially  absurd  is  it  to  con- 
ceive of  etiiiical  personality  that  has  no  feeling  appreciative  of 
values ;  that  is  neither  approving  nor  disapproving  of  courses  of 
conduct  and  of  the  aims  and  ends  of  conduct.  No  contradiction 
between  the  absoluteness  and  the  affective  nature  of  the  Divine 
Being  can  equal  that  which  emerges  in  the  attempt  to  think  of  this 
Being  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  without  feeling  and  yet  an 
ethical  Spirit, — not  to  say  a  perfectly  righteous,  good,  and  holy 
God. 

The  history  of  the  treatment  of  this  problem  of  the  Person- 
ality of  God  by  the  reflective  thinking  of  mankind  is  exceed- 
u^ly  suggestive.  Its  principal  features  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  religion  made  by  Plutarch. 
This  attempt,  according  to  Oakesmith,^  was  *^  a  compound  of 
philosophy,  myth,  and  legalized  tradition."  Plutarch  had  re- 
spect for  the  conception  of  Deity  embodied  in  the  Demiurgus 
of  the  TimsBUS,  the  One  and  Absolute  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
the  UpQrow  Kipovwy  the  ir6if0'tff,  or  :So4<rtun  i^ct  of  Aristotle,  the  im- 
manent World-Soul,  or  A67ot  Wr  tJ  "TXf  of  the  Stoics,  etc.  But 
**  the  metaphysical  Deity  thus  created  from  these  diverse  ele- 
ments is  made  personal  by  the  direct  ethical  relation  into  which 
He  is  brought  with  mankind.*'  ^^  And  I  am  of  opinion,"  says 
this  ancient  philosopher,^  ^^  that  the  blessedness  of  that  eternal 
life  which  belongs  to  God  consists  in  the  knowledge  which 
gives  Him  cognizance  of  all  events ;  for  take  away  knowledge 
of  things,  and  the  understanding  of  them,  and  immortality  is 
no  longer  life,  but  mere  duratianJ*^  The  Divine  One  must,  then, 
be  conceived  of  as  the  life  of  a  Enower  who  rejoices  in  his 
knowledge,  and  who  is  on  account  of  that  knowledge  an  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  feeling  worthy  to  be  called  blessedness. 
It  must,  indeed,  never  be  forgotten  that  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling a  certain  acceptance  of  the  truths  of  the  popular  polythe- 

1  The  Religion  of  Plutarch,  p.  87. 
a  Hutaroh,  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  351  £. 
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ism  with  a  somewhat  highly  spiritual  monotiheiitio  ccmceptioii 
of  Deity  was  for  the  thought  of  antiquity,  and  is  for  the  thought 
of  the  great  multitudes  of  Christian  belieyers  in  the  present 
day,  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  encountered  by  the  Western 
philosophic  mind.  And  yet  for  all  minds,  and  all  times,  the 
problem  is  essentially  the  same.  Without  feeling  and  monl 
attributes  the  absolute  Will  and  Mind  cannot  become  an  object 
of  religious  belief,  feeling,  and  worship.  And  the  conception 
of  the  Absolute  as  a  **  self-consistent "  One  falls  apart  as  sorely, 
and  becomes  as  intrinsically  absurd,  if  we  rule  out  of  it  all  the 
ethical  factors  as  it  does  if  we  rule  out  of  the  same  conceptimi 
the  factors  of  rationality.^ 

The  cosmological  argument  as  it  advances  along  the  linsi 
drawn  by  man's  eesthetical  conceptions,  ideals,  and  develop- 
ment, pursues  a  course  similar  to  that  of  the  so-called  *^  monl 
argument,'' — ^not  identical  with  it,  or  strictly  parallel  to  it,  Imfc 
crossing  it  back  and  forth  at  many  points.  Here  the  facts  are^ 
in  important  respects,  essentially  the  same.  That  the  laoe  hai 
created  for  itself  ideals  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  and  that  in 
thought  the  mind  gives  an  objective  character  and  appreeift- 
tive  estimate  to  whatever,  in  concrete  forms,  seems  to  embodj 
these  ideals,  are  matters  of  undoubted  fact.  The  reflectivB 
treatment  of  such  facts,  in  its  search  for  a  rational  ground, 
seems  to  make  clear  that  the  race  recognizes  in  whatever  is  re- 
garded as  beautiful,  or  sublime,  some  manifestation  of  the 
unchanging  characteristics  of  an  ideal  Personal  Life.  Tiie 
necessity  for  finding  the  ontological  source  and  ultimate  ex- 
planation of  this  experience  in  the  World-Groimd,  conceived  of 
as  an  absolutely  sublime  and  perfectly  beautiful  self-conscioin 
Spirit,  is  not,  indeed,  the  same  as  that  felt  by  the  mind 
when  dwelling  upon  the  phenomena  of  man's  ethical  develop- 
ment.    Yet  somehow,  the  ^'  cosmic  process  "  has  evolved  *'the 

1  This  18  eminently  true  of  Mr.  Bradley's  efforts  to  construct  the  Idea  of 
the  AlMolute  as  "self-consistent''  and  yet  "non-moral."  See  his  Af^ieer- 
snce  and  Reality,  pp.  430^. 
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ttstheticaliiian^BSwell  as  *^  the  ethical  man."  And  if  man  were 
not  seethetical,  as  well  as  ethical,  he  could  not  be  the  religious 
pemonalit|r  which  he  oertainlj  is.  The  conclusion  that  the 
source  of  his  sesthetical  experience  must  be  found  in  the 
SBsthetical  Being  of  the  World-Ground  is  certainly  somewhat 
Yi^^  and  difficult  to  state  in  logical  terms,  .^thetical  expe- 
rience itself  is,  essentiallj  considered,  largely  a  matter  of  inar* 
ticulate  emotions  and  sentiments.  But  the  very  mysterious, 
expansive,  and  inexpressible  character  of  these  sentiments  and 
ideals  fits  them  the  better  to  suggest  and  to  confirm  &ith  in  the 
reality  of  the  Object  which  goes  farthest  in  the  direction  of 
satisfying  their  demands.  Humanity's  thirst  for  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful  knows  not,  indeed,  precisely  what  it  wants  : 
it  therefore  none  the  less,  but  even  all  the  more,  is  an  un- 
quenchable thirst 

At  every  turn,  then,  along  the  pathway  of  exploration  into 
the  conception  of  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  combined  impulse  of  sosthetical  and  ethical  feeling  is 
present  in  power,  and  that  the  ideals  of  moral  goodness,  and  of 
sublimity  and  beauty,  tend  to  converge  and  to  appear  as,  after 
all,  only  different  aspects  of  the  One  Ideal-Real. 

In  this  attempt  at  a  reconstruction  of  the  argument  for  the 
Being  of  God  we  shall  for  the  present  add  nothing  by  way  of 
a  so-called  **  historical  argument."  All  argument,  it  has  al- 
ready been  said,  even  the  most  speculative,  must  constanUy 
cling  fast  to  the  &cts  of  history,  and  must  proceed  on  its  way 
with  full  allowance  of  respect  for  the  historical  method.  In- 
deed, from  a  certain  point  of  view  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
one  and  only  argument  is  the  historical.  For  the  history  of 
the  evolution  in  humanity  of  the  belief  in  God  as  perfect  Eth- 
ical Spirit  is  the  all-inclusive  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  real- 
ity of  the  Object  answering  to  the  belief. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  this  argument,  which  is  both 
historical  and  speculative,  the  more  convincing,  it  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a  detailed  examination — especially  at  several  critical 
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points.  In  this  examination  two  sets  of  oonsiderations  must 
be  given  the  great  weight  which  thej  deserve.  These  are  (1) 
the  evidences  of  a  Development,  as  applied  to  the  progressiTe 
realization  of  the  eudffimonistic,  ethical,  and  osthetical  ideak 
of  the  race ;  and  (2)  the  more  permanent  faiths,  hopes,  and 
practical  results  of  man's  best  religious  Experience — above  all, 
of  that  which  is  embodied  in  the  religion  of  Christ.  Argo- 
ment  and  reasoning,  logically  conducted,  there  must  be ;  bat 
the  argument  must,  at  every  step  in  its  advance,  respect  die 
truths  supported  by  these  two  sets  of  considerationB. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

OOD  A8  INFINTTB  AND  ABSOLUTS 

The  conflict  which  has  been  waged  from  antithetic  points  of 
yiew,  and  between  contradictory  conclusions,  through  the  at> 
tempt  to  use  the  words  '*  infinite  "  and  *^  absolute  "  in  relation  to 
the  Object  of  religious  faith,  is  one  of  long  standing.     This  fact 
18  certainly  indicative  of  difficulties  inherent  in  the  conception  of 
a  Personal  Absolute ;  and  these  difficulties  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  wholly  resolved  at  the  present  time.    But  to  admit  this 
truth  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  to  say  that  all  the  grounds  of 
the   conflict  render    its    perpetual  waging  inevitable;  even 
less,  that  the  continuance  of  the  conflict  hitherto  shows  the 
conception  to  be  self-contradictory  or  absurd.     On  the  one 
hand,  history  teaches  us  how  the  human  mind,  in  its  effort  to 
escape  from  the  limitations,  and  even  the  degrading  elements, 
of  that   conception  of  Deity   which    the  lower  forms  of  re- 
ligion have  espoused  has  tried  the  extreme  of  negation.     It  has 
shaken  off  contemptuously  all  the  seemingly  anthropomorphic 
and  anthropopathic   factors.     In  this  way  progress  toward  a 
purer  and  more  defensible  monotheistic  conception  of  God  has 
been  made  possible.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  and 
sstbetical  demands  to  which  the  experience  of  religion  gives 
rise,  and  to  which  this  experience  is  itself  in  turn  subject,  lead 
the  mind  to  reject  as  unsatisfactory  the  barren  and  abstract 
notion  covered  by  such  phrases  as  "  The  Infinite,"  or  "  The 
Absolute."     Thus  polytheism  and  pantheism  contribute  irrec- 
oncilable   factors  to  the  human  conception  of  God.     Periods 
of  that  dogmatism  which  claims  to  have  sounded  to  its  depths 
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the  Diyine  Being,  and  to  have  systematized  for  taith  all  hk 
attributes  and  his  relations  to  the  world,  alternate  with  an  ag- 
nosticism which  goes  to  the  length  of  asserting  that  finite  minds 
do  not  know  and  never  can  know,  anything  abont  God. 
Neither  of  these  conclusions,  however,  satisfies  for  any  long 
time  the  great  majority  of  thoughtful  minds. 

It  is  a  reasonable  claim  when  we  are  told^  that  Brahmaniun, 
with  its  doctrine  of  the  Being  of  Grod,  and  its  goal  of  religkn 
as  a  mystical  union  of  the  finite  Self  with  God,  has  truth  in  it 
which  Christianity  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  must  xeoog- 
nize.  What  kind  of  Being,  however,  must  be  attributed  to 
€k>d  ?  and.  How,  in  view  of  the  answer  to  this  qneatioii,  moat 
the  supreme  goal  of  religion  be  understood  ?  A  '*  met^thysici' 
shy,  purely  practical  Christianity,"  or  a  purely  **  pragmatical 
philosophy/*  cannot  reply  to  either  of  these  qnestaami.  The 
reply  which  we  are  trying  to  establish,  rejects  the  abstract  Ab- 
solute of  Brahmanism  and  of  all  similar  religious  philoao|)luea; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  defines  the  Being  of  God  as  aotive,  ethi- 
eal,  spiritual.  It  affirms  that  God  is  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
infinite  and  absolute,  and  also  perfect  Ethical  Spirit.  By  thif 
affirmation  it  aims  to  avoid  the  errors  of  agnosticism  and  paih 
theism,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  it  rejects  all  forms  of 
Dualism  which  find  the  ultimate  Ground  of  any  part  of  the  expe- 
rienced world  of  finite  exiatences  and  events  in  some  other  Being 
than  God ; — whether  in  **  Law,'*  or  the  ^  Nature  of  things,** 
or  in  some  limiting  personal  existences,  such  as  a  kiiigdom  of 
evil,  or  a  personal  Devil,  or  what  not. 

The  more  recent  discussions  of  such  conceptions  as  are  poa- 
sible  or  tenable,  under  the  terms  ^^  Infinite  "  and  ^  Absolute,'* 
have  undoubtedly  helped  to  harmonize  differences  and  to  clear 
up  obscurities.  In  the  field  of  pure  mathematics,  where  tiie 
notion  of  infinity  has  been  most  easily  and  properly  allowed,  ai 
it  were,  to  roam  at  large,  certain  valuable  restrictions  have  now 
been  put  upon  its  use.     As  a  purely  negative  notion  it  can  no 

1  See  A.  Domer,  Gnindriss  der  Religionsphilosophie,  p.  108/. 
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longer,  even  in  mathematics,  be  involved  in  self-contradictions 
that  are  introduced  by  applying  to  its  treatment  the  methods 
of  an  a  priori  and  demonstrative  proof.  To  show  that  AchUleB 
cannot  overtake  the  tortoise,  or  that  the  arrow  cannot  fly,  by 
an  abstract  analysis  of  the  notions  of  infinity  and  infinitesimals 
is  to  jaggle  with  words,  by  shifting  the  content  of  their  meanings, 
in  and  out,  with  the  dexterity  of  a  practiced  prestidigitateur.  In 
mathematics,  then,  one  mustalways  teU  what  sort  of  an  infinite 
— ^be  it  line,  succession  of  separate  points,  series  of  numbers,  or 
extension  of  surface — one  is  talking  about ;  and  without  some 
noun  of  positive  content  to  qualify  the  negative  qualification, 
no  denial  of  limit  can  logically  take  place.  Moreover,  in  the 
argument,  the  character  of  the  infinity  which  is,  so  to  say, 
made  the  subject  of  the  argument,  must  remain  unchanged 
tiiroughout. 

The  advances  of  physical  science  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  a  sjrstem  of  interrelated  and  interacting  things  and 
minds,  as  well  as  the  psychological  analysis  of  the  cognitive 
act  itself,  forbid  all  attempts  to  treat  the  conception  of  the 
Absolute  as  purely  negative  and  unlimited.  First  of  all,  and 
in  importance  above  all,  must  the  true  doctrine  of  Grod  as  In- 
finite and  Absolute  be  distinguished  from  the  negative  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Hindu  philosophy ;  and  as  well 
from  the  fast  vanishing,  purely  agnostic  or  pantheistic  type.^ 
The  motto  of  the  latter  is  ever  No,  No ;  and  whatever  goes 
beyond  this  is  held  to  be  significant  of  illusion  or  self-deception. 
The  absolutism  of  the  theistio  conception  is,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  form  of  an  ever  enlarging,  loftier,  and  more  comprehen- 
sive affirmation* 

1  Aooordkig  to  Tiginrt  (Theigm,  etc.,  p.  39/.)»  with  one  exception,  "Per- 
haps no  competent  thinker  of  the  present  day  holds  that  our  notion  of  the 
infinite  Is  (merely?)  negative."  Although  there  is  no  doubt  much  histori- 
cal warrant  for  the  charge  of  Max  MuUer  (Anthropological  Religion,  p.  101) 
that  Christian  theology  has  held  the  negative  conception  of  God,  it  cannoit 
now  be  urged  against  its  mora  gifted  teachers. 
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The  harsher  contradictioiis  and  grayer  difficulties  which  haye 
been  introduced  into  the  conception  of  Grod  as  Infinite  and  Ab- 
solute Person  are  removed  when  the  following  three  consideza- 
tions  are  borne  in  mind.  Without  some  preliminary  agreement 
the  disputants  cannot,  in  any  intelligible  waj,  take  even  the 
first  steps  in  this  argument  For  it  is  only  when  starting  from 
points  of  yiew  thus  established,  that  argument  is  appropriate 
to  the  problem  at  all ;  or,  indeed,  that  any  problem  can  be  set 
clearly  before  the  mind. 

And  first :  To  identify  the  Infinite  or  the  Absolute  with  the 
Unknowable  or  the  Unrelated  is  absurd.  To  know  is  to  re- 
late ;  and  all  knowing  is,  in  respect  of  one  group  of  its  moft 
essential  elements  or  factors,  relating  activity.  Thinking  ii 
relating  ;  and  although  thinking  is  not  the  whole  of  knowing, 
knowledge  and  the  growth  of  knowledge  are  impossible  witb- 
out  thought  Moreoyer,  all  human  knowing  is  finite ;  man's 
knowledge  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  God  is  a  very  finite 
and  relative  kind  of  knowledge.  But  to  speak  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  the  Infinite,  as  impossible,  because  the  knowing 
mind  is  finite ;  or  of  God,  the  Absolute,  as  impossible,  because 
knowing  is  essentially  relating ; — this  is  so  to  mistake  the  yeiy 
nature  of  mental  life  as  to  render  the  objection  nugatory  and 
ridiculous.  This  strange  psychological  fallacy,  although  it  so 
frequently  entraps  writers  to  whom  credit  must  be  given  for 
ordinary  acquaintance  with  mental  phenomena,  scarcely  de- 
serves other  treatment  than  a  reference  to  the  most  elementaij 
psychological  principles.  Man's  cognitive  capacity  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  capacity  of  some  material  vessel ;  the 
content  of  the  mind  is  not  to  be  likened  to  the  contents  of  s 
wooden  measure.  As  to  "  The  Infinite  ''="  the  Unknowable,'* 
or  "  The  Absolute  "="  the  Unrelated,"  we  are  indeed  warranted 
in  afiirming:  ^^Such  a  metaphysical  idol  we  can  never,  of 
course,  know,  for  it  is  cunningly  devised  after  the  pattern  of 
what  knowledge  is  not."  ^ 

^  Schurman,  Belief  in  God,  p.  117. 
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But, 'secondly,  the  words  ^* infinite"  and  *^ absolute  "  as  ap- 
plied to  God  cannot  be  used  with  a  merely  negative  significance. 
Absolutely  negative  conceptions  are  not  conceptions  at  all ; 
thinking  and  imagining  cannot  be  wholly  negative ;  words  that 
have  no  positive  meaning  are  not  words,  are  not  in  any  respect 
signs  or  symbols  of  mental  acts.  Preeminently  true  is  all  this 
of  an  Idea  so  infinitely  rich  in  content  as  that  arrived  at  by 
thought,  when,  reflecting  upon  the  significance  for  Reality  of 
man's  total  experience,  it  frames  the  ultimate  explanation  of 
it  all  in  terms  of  infinite  and  absolute  self-conscious  and  rational 
Will.  In  arguing  about  the  possibility  of  an  Infinite  Personal- 
it|r  this  rule,  which  forbids  laying  all  the  emphasis  on  the  ne- 
gation, must  always  be  rigidly  observed.  Personal  qualifi- 
cations do  not  necessarily  lose  their  characteristic  personal 
quaUty,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  certain  particular  limitations, 
under  which  we  are  accustomed  to  experience  them,  must  be 
thought  of  as  removed.  No  removal  of  the  limit  destroys,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  essential  nature  of  the  qualification  it- 
self. 

Yet,  again, — ^to  express  essentially  the  same  cautionary  truth 
in  another  way — ^the  words  *^  infinite  "  and  *^  absolute  "  as  ap- 
plied to  God  must  alwajns  be  taken  with  an  adjectival  significa- 
tion ;  they  are  predicates  defining  the  character,  as  respects  its 
Umit,  of  some  positive  &ctors  of  the  God-Idea.  *^  The  Infinite," 
^*  the  Absolute," — these  and  all  similar  phrases,  when  left  wholly 
undefined — are  barren  abstractions ;  they  are,  too  often,  only 
meaningless  sound.  The  negative  and  sceptical  conclusions, 
which  it  is  attempted  to  embody  in  this  way,  are  controverted 
by  all  the  tendencies  of  the  modem  sciences — ^physical  as  well 
as  mental.  All  these  sciences,  in  their  most  comprehensive 
conclusions  and  highest  speculative  flights,  point  toward  the 
conception  of  a  Unity  of  Reality,  a  Subject  (or  Tr&ger)  for 
the  phenomena.  The  Oneness  of  all  beings  that  are  '^real," 
we  may  call  the  Being  of  the  World.  But,  as  has  already  been 
seen,  we  can  not  rest  in  this  abstraction.     What  really  is  this 
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Being  which  has  the  manifold  qualities,  and  performs  the  varied 
operations  ?  This  Subject  of  all  the  predicates,  we  desire  more 
positively  to  know.  Meantime,  we  call  it  Absolute ;  because, 
Itself  unconditioned,  It  is  the  Ground  of  all  conditions.  We 
call  it  Infinite;  because,  Itself  unlimited  from  without,  or 
Self -limited,  It  sets  the  limits  for  all  finite  and  dependent  exis- 
tences. 

In  speaking,  then,  of  God  as  Infinite  and  Absolute  PeiBoii, 
or  Self,  it  is  not  meant  simply  to  deny  that  the  limitatioiu 
which  belong  to  all  finite  and  dependent  things  and  selves  ap- 
ply to  Him ;  it  is  also  meant  positively  to  affirm  the  ooufidenoe 
that  certain  predicates  and  attributes  of  Personal  Life  lesch 
their  {perfection,  and  are  harmoniously  united  in  the  self* 
conscious  and  I'ational  Divine  Will.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  conceptions  of  infinity-  and  absoluteness  apply  to  the  dIffe^ 
ent  predicates  and  attributes  of  a  person,  in  quite  different 
ways.  Thus  a  Personal  God  can  he  spoken  of  as  "  infinite,"  in 
any  precise  meaning  of  this  term,  only  as  respects  tiiose  as- 
pects or  actixntios  of  pergonal  life  to  which  conceptions  of 
quantity  and  measure  can  intelligibly  be  applied.  His  infinite- 
ness  of  power  for  example  becomes  his  omnipotence ;  his  in- 
finiteness  of  knowledge  his  omniscience  ;  his  complete  freedom 
from  control  by  the  limiting  conditions  of  forces  that  act  in 
space  becomes  his  omnipresence,  etc.  To  such  moral  attiv 
butes,  however,  as  wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  and  ethical  love, 
the  negating  aspect  of  the  conception  of  infinity  does  not  ap> 
ply,  exceptina  figumtive  way  which,  by  being  mistaken,  mj 
become  misleading.  It  is  at  once  more  intelligible,  appropriatfii 
and  safe,  to  speak  of  the  perfection  of  God  in  respect  of  these 
moral  attributes.  For  the  very  conception  of  measore  and 
quantity,  strictly  understood,  has  nothing  to  do  with  motal 
dispositions  or  attributes,  as  such  ;  but  only  witii  the  number 
of  tin;  objects  toward  which  the  corresponding  acts  of  will 
go  fortl).  An  infinitely  wise  person  is  one  whose  wisdom  is 
perfect  as   respects  all  other  beings ;  but  this  perfeotum  d 
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wisdom  oould  not  be  unless  the  same  person  were  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  and  perfectly  good. 

By  calling  God  ^*  absolute  "  it  is  meant,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
deny  that  he,  in  respect  of  his  Being  or  of  any  of  its  manifest 
tations,  is  dependent  on  any  other  than  his  own  self-conscious, 
rational  WilL  No  others,  no  finite  things  and  selves  belonging 
to  the  world  of  which  man  has  experience,  constitute  the  original 
ground  and  reason  of  the  divine  limitations,  whether  of  power, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  or  love.  He  is,  in  his  essential  nature, 
o^HSolved,  absolute,  as  respects  dependence  upon  others.  But, 
positively  considered,  his  absoluteness  is  such  that  He  is 
the  One  on  whom  all  beings,  both  things  and  selves,  are 
dependent.  In  his  self-conscious  rational  Will,  finite  existences 
and  events  have  their  Ground.  Outside  of  this  self-conscious 
Tational  Will,  no  real  uniting  principle  for  the  cosmic  existences, 
forces,  and  events,  can  anywhere  be  found. 

In  brief,  by  speaking  of  God  as  Infinite  and  Absolute  the 
philosophy  of  religion  means  to  affirm  that  there  are  no  limi- 
tations to  the  self-conscious  rational  will  of  God  which  can 
arise  elsewhere  than  in  this  same  self-conscious  rational  Will. 
God  is  dependent  on  no  other  being  for  such  limitations  as 
his  will  chooses  to  observe.  Grod  wills  his  own  limitations. 
And  he  would  not  be  infinite,  or  absolute,  or  morally  perfect, 
if  he  did  not.  Will  that  is  not  self-controlled,  or  limited  by 
the  reason  or  purposes  known  to  the  Self,  is  not  rational,  or 
morally  perfect  will.  On  the  other  hand,  all  finite  and  de- 
pendent beings  and  events  do  have  the  original  ground  and 
final  purpose  of  their  being  and  happening  in  this  same  Divine 
Will.  All  the  many  finite  and  dependent  beings  have  the 
only  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  existence  and  their  na- 
tures in  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  One ;  and  this  infinite  and 
absolute  Being  is  the  Personality  whom  faith  calls  God. 

The  objections  to  so  thoroughgoing  a  doctrine  of  the  infinite- 
ness  and  absoluteness  of  the  Divine  Being  arise  chiefly  on 
two  grounds.    They  are  either  predominatingly  metaphysical 
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or — perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  psTchcdogical ;— 
or  else  they  are  ethical.  The  metaphysical  objections  roTive  the 
claim  that  self-conscious  personal  Being  cannot  be  infinite  and 
absolute ;  the  ethical  objections  interpose  cautions  and  fean 
connected  with  the  integrity  and  practical  value  of  the  moral 
and  religious  life.  The  former  may  be  removed  by  a  pro- 
founder  metaphjrsics  based  upon  a  truer  psychological  analysis; 
the  Litter  may  be  reassured  by  showing  the  way  to  a  more 
philosophically  satisfying  and  tenable  kind  of  faith. 

In  considering  critically  the  first  class  of  objections  tiie 
thought  is  brought  back  to  the  point  at  which  the  ai^gument 
was  left  unfinished  in  the  last  Chapter  (see  p.  83f  )•  It  can  now 
be  made  clear  that  these  objections  derive  their  power  to  con- 
fuse and  deter  the  mind,  largely  through  their  misuse  of  the 
tenmt  *^  infiuite  *'  and  '^  absolute.^'  That  a  self-consoious  and 
personal  being  cannot  be  also  conceived  of  as  infinite  and 
absolute  turns  out  by  no  means  the  self-evident  propositicm 
which  it  is  assumed  to  be.  Indeed,  certain  indications  point 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Even  our  human,  finite,  and  de- 
pendent self-consciousness  does  not  have  its  essential  charac- 
teristics described  by  such  terms  as  finite  and  dependent; 
much  less  by  such  meaningless  terms  as  not-infinite  or  not- 
absolute.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  in  the  essential  na- 
ture of  self-consciousness,  as  we  know  it,  to  show  that  the 
range  of  its  grasp,  either  as  respects  the  number  of  its  objects 
or  its  speed  iii  time,  determines  the  possibility  of  its  very 
existence.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  perfect  our  self-con- 
sciousness becomes,  the  more  mtmifold  are  the  objects  which  it 
clearly  displays  within  the  grasp  of  the  one  activity  of  appre- 
hending the  Self.  Human  self-consciousness  is,  indeed,  a 
development ;  and  at  its  highest  degree,  whether  considered  as 
respects  the  multitude  of  its  objects,  or  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Self,  is  a  meagre,  a  limited  affair.  It  is 
always  dependent  upon  conditions  over  which  the  self-con- 
scious Self  has  no  control,  either  direct  or  indirect.     But  in  it 
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is  the  very  type  and  supreme  example  of  clear,  certain,  and 
ontologioally  valid  knowledge.  The  amount  of  the  small  ap- 
proaches, which  the  human  mind  can  make  in  the  direction  of 
becoming  like  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  Mind,  is  tested  by  the 
increase,  and  not  by  the  decrease,  of  the  region  covered  by  the 
individual's  self-conscious  life.  The  richer  and  more  compre- 
hensive the  individual's  self-consciousness  becomes,  the  more 
do  the  limitations  of  his  finiteness  recede.  The  more  the  Self 
immediately  and  certainly  knows  of  itself,  the  more  it  is  car 
pable  of  knowing  about  other  selves  and  things.  Thus  does 
the  individual  Self  become  a  larger  and  clearer  ^*  mirror  of  the 
World."  For  example,  in  cases  of  intimate  friendship  between 
human  beings,  the  one  person  may  come  to  know  another  per- 
son with  a  suddenness,  clearness,  and  certainty  of  intuition, 
which  converts  the  ordinarily  slow,  obscure,  and  uncertain 
inferences  that  serve  us  men  for  knowing,  or  rather  guessing 
at,  the  thoughts  of  others,  into  the  semblance  of  a  satisfactory 
and  genuine  self-consciousness.  And  great  minds,  who  ob- 
serve with  a  loving  sympathy  the  transactions  and  laws  of  the 
phjrsical  world,  rise  at  times  to  experiences  which  seem  to 
approach,  it  they  do  not  attain,  the  likeness  of  an  intuitive 
envisagement  of  Nature's  deeds  and  of  the  meaning  of  those 
deeds.  In  general,  the  more  of  objects  and  relations  the 
human  mind  can  take  up  into  its  own  apperceptive  and  self- 
conscious  experience,  the  more  freed  from  limitations  this 
finite  and  dependent  mind  becomes.  The  perfecting  of  self- 
consdcmsness  tends  to  raise  the  mind  toward  a  more  boundless 
and  absolute  knowledge. 

But  it  is  urged  that  self-consciousness,  since  it  involves  the 
distinction  of  subject  and  object,  and  implies  the  setting  of  the 
Self  over  against  the  non-self,  is  essentially  an  affair  of  limita- 
tion and  of  dependent  relation  to  some  other  than  the  Self. 
That  self-consciousness  is,  in  fact,  for  all  human  selves  thus 
limited  and  dependent,  may  be  admitted  as  often  as  the  ob- 
jector wilL     Why  need  keep  on  repeating  that,   of  course, 
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this  IS  BO?  But  when  this  human  limitatioa  and  dependence, 
in  iacty  is  converted  into  an  essential  chaiactezistic  of  Self- 
Being  as  such,  the  argument  violates  every  troth  with  which 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  seems  to  make  ns  familiar.  And 
the  use  of  the  words  infinite  and  absolute  reaches  the  hei^t 
of  their  misuse,  when  the  object  of  self-oonsciouanesB  become! 
invested  with  a  sort  of  mystical  negating  and  limiting  power. 
Thus,  my  Self  considered  as  object,  is  declared  in  some  sort  to 
hedge  in  and  confine  the  activity  of  my  same  Self,  ccmaidered 
as  subject.  Under  this  view,  the  more  the  extensi<Mi  of  the  ob* 
ject  is  increased,  the  more  the  intensity  and  reality  of  the  sub- 
ject should  be  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  growth  of 
a  Self,  the  subject  becomes  more  real  aooording  aa  it  ia  able  to 
nnite  in  the  grasp  of  its  conscious  life  a  greater  number  of  ob- 
jects,— ^whether  these,  its  objects  be  its  own  states  or  ao-cslled 
^  external  objects."  For  in  the  cognitive  act  the  relation  of  sub- 
ject and  object  is  not,  essentially  considered,  one  in  which  the 
two  limit  each  other ;  it  is,  the  rather,  a  relation  whoae  ossonon 
is  a  living  commerce  of  realities.  In  the  knowledge  of  self* 
consciousness  this  commerce  is  between  different  aspects  of 
essentially  one  and  the  same  reality. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  perfection  of  the  self-consciousness  of  God 
which  makes  it  possible  to  predicate  of  Him  that  He  is  infinite 
and  absolute.  Only  this  conception  of  Him  as  self-consdooft 
Spirit  enables  the  mind  to  transcend  the  inscription  on  the 
shrine  of  Athene-Isis  at  Sals :  ^^  I  am  all  that  was,  and  all  thit 
is,  and  all  that  shall  be  ;  and  my  vail  hath  yet  no  mortal  raised.** 
But  this  affirmation  of  the  infinite  and  absolute  character  of  tiie 
self-conscious  Personal  Life  of  God  is  not  the  equivalent  of  an 
identification  of  all  particulars  under  some  abstract  term  which 
can  only  assert,  but  cannot  account  for,  their  unity.  It  is,  the 
rather,  the  positing  of  such  an  all-comprehending  and  unifying 
Principle  as  only  the  conception  of  a  Personal  Absolute  can  sap- 
ply.  It  permits  the  mind  to  conceive  of  God's  knowledge  sb 
always  having  that  perfect  immediacy,  comprehensiveness,  ce^ 
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tainty,  yalue  for  truth,  of  which  man's  faint,  limited,  and  meagre 
self-consciousness  is,  nevertheless,  the  highest  type  of  our  hu- 
man experience.  It  also  hids  the  mind  to  regard  all  finite 
beings  and  events  as  essentially  and  constantly  dependent  upon 
the  self-conscious  and  rational  WiU  of  God.  Thus  aU  objects 
become  objects  of  the  Divine  Self -consciousness. 

The  ethical  recoil  from  certain  conclusions,  to  leap  to  which 
from  the  standpoint  of  such  a  postulate  of  the  infiniteness  and 
absoluteness  of  God  seems  required  by  logical  consistency,  is 
deserving  of  the  utmost  tenderness  and  patient  consideration. 
Further  treatment  of  this  objection  must  be  deferred  to  the 
discussion  of  the  moral  qualifications,  and  of  the  ethical  rela- 
tions to  the  world,  which  religion  attributes  to  God.  But  one 
most  fundamental  truth  should  be  stated  in  this  connection. 
No  one  of  the  predicates  or  attributes  of  personal  being  can 
be  conceived  of  in  a  perfectly  unlimited  or  absolute  way.  No 
one  of  them  is  a  solitary  affair.  Of  necessity,  they  limit  each 
other ;  and  both  in  their  essence,  and  in  their  manifestation, 
they  are  mutually  dependent.  Selfhood  is  not  a  merely  unre- 
stricted aggregate  of  independent  activities.  And  instead  of 
its  perfection  requiring  or  permitting  the  increase  of  the  un- 
limited and  independent  exercise  of  any  of  these  activities,  the 
truth  is  quite  the  contrary.  No  finite  Self  makes  progress  to- 
wards an  escape  from  its  limitations  by  letting  its  psychic 
forces  loose  from  the  control  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  Neither 
can  wisdom  and  goodness  grow  in  any  human  Self  while  the 
core  of  selfhood,  the  control  of  will,  is  slipping  away.  The 
very  constitution  of  personality  is  such  that  its  different  attri- 
butes are  mutually  dependent,  reciprocally  limited.  And  the 
nicer  and  more  harmonious  the  adjustment  becomes,  in  which 
wisdom  and  goodness  guide  power,  and  power  greatens  under 
their  control,  and  for  the  execution  of  their  ends,  the  nearer 
does  personality  approach  toward  the  type  of  the  infinite  and 
the  absolute.  Or — ^to  cease  from  so  abstract  a  manner  of 
speaking — growth  toward  the  perfection  of  personality  can  be 
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infinite  and  absolatey  and  at  the  same  time  peisonal?  To  this 
inquiiy  one  may  answer:  Jnst  becanse  he  it  peisonaL  How 
shall  self-oonsistencj  be  introdnced  into  this  complex  of  meta> 
physical  predicates  and  moral  attributes  with  which  man^s 
religions  feeling  and  philosophical  thought  have  filled  the  con- 
ception of  God  ?  By  more  and  more  expanding  and  perfecting 
this  same  conception  as  that  of  a  perfect,  and  therefore  infinite 
and  absolute  Self. 

The  g^wth  of  that  Ideal  of  the  Being  of  the  Worlds  which 
is  represented  by  the  conception  of  God  as  Infinite  and  Ab- 
solute Personal  Life,  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  religious  feel- 
ing and  also  in  philosophical  reflection.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  mind  of  man  by  his  total  environment  is  one  of  mys- 
tery, majesty,  and  illimitable  extent  of  force,  in  space  and  in 
time.  What  is  greater  than  all  his  eye  can  see,  or  his  hand 
touch,  or  bis  intellect  measure  and  comprehend,  but  this  Being 
of  the  World  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  set,  and  of  which  he 
seems  to  himself  so  significant  a  part  ?  In  these  vague  feelings 
religion  and  art  have  their  common  impulse ;  and  later  on,  if 
not  at  once,  philosophy  as  well.  But  science  and  philosophy 
aim  not  simply  to  feel,  but  also  to  comprehend,  this  mysterious, 
majestic,  and  infinitely  extended  Being  of  the  World.  And 
by  their  studies  of  IT,  through  centuries  of  time,  they  arrive  at 
the  conviction  of  the  Unity  of  its  Reality.  Tlus  Being  of  the 
World  is  not  only  real,  but  it  is  the  exbaustless  Source  of  all 
that  is  actual ;  and  It  gives  laws  and  life  to  all  the  forms  and 
relations  of  finite  realities.  Such  is  the  reasoned  conviction  that 
comes  to  enforce  the  feeling  of  mystery,  majesty,  and  limitless 
power  and  extent,  in  space  and  time,  that  is  called  forth  by  man's 
experience  of  the  cosmic  existences,  forces,  and  processes. 

In  what  terms,  then,  shall  the  mind  best  express  its  grasp 
upon  the  Object  of  this  ^*  reasoned  conviction  "  ?  That  it  is  a 
perfectly  comprehensible,  not  to  say  a  perfectly  comprehended, 
conception,  cannot,  of  course,  be  maintained.  The  most  dog- 
matic theology,  or  self-confident  philosophy,  or  boastful  science, 
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would  scarcely  yenture  to  affirm  as  much  as  this.  With  some- 
what different  meanings,  and  yet  in  suhstanUal  unison,  thej 
all  confess :  "  There  was  the  door  to  which  I  found  no  key.** 
Inasmuch  as  no  finite  thing,  however  mean,  and  no  casual 
event,  however  trifling,  offers  itself  to  man's  mind  in  a  way  to 
ensure  a  complete  comprehension,  one  may  be  the  more  ready 
to  hasten  the  admission :  ^*  It  is  as  high  as  heaven  ;  what  canst 
thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  ?  **  This  at- 
titude of  reflection  is  everywhere  met  in  the  history  of  haman 
experience ;  it  is  the  inevitable  and  logical  result  of  contem- 
plating the  problems  offered  by  this  conception  of  Ood  as  in- 
finite and  absolute ;  it  is  found  alike  in  pantheistic  theosc^j 
and  in  Christian  mysticism.  Hence  it  is  that  PiwHa  Sophia^ 
whose  very  title  is  significant  of  the  determination  to  resolve 
faith  into  an  esoteric  theory  of  the  Divine  Being,  makea  Miiy 
Magdalene,  when  Jesus  has  solved  for  her  the  first  mysteiy,  in- 
quire :  ^  ^^  Now,  therefore,  O  Master,  how  is  it  that  the  first  mp- 
tery  hath  twelve  mysteries,  whereas  that  ineffable  hath  bat 
one  m}'8tery  ? ""  And  the  Upanishads,  whose  discovery,  sajs 
Professor  Hopkins,'  is  **  the  relativity  of  divinity"  abound  in 
passages  declaring  the  incomprehensible  character  of  God. 
Scarcely  less  true,  however,  is  this  of  the  Biblical  writings. 
**  But  men,"  declares  a  modem  Hindu  writer,'  "  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  their  existence,  need  to  get  God  and  not  merely  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  Him." 

Neither  this,  nor  any  other  rational  view,  regarding  the  in- 
comprehensible nature  of  the  conception  of  God  as  Infinite  and 
Absolute  is  the  equivalent  of  the  doctrine  that  the  tenet  itself 
is  "inconceivable,"  in  the  meaning  in  which  this  word  is  so  fre- 
quently employed.  The  infiniteness  of  God  cannot,  indeed,  be 
conceived  by  repeated  cumulative  activities  of  the  mind  in  a 

I  See  the  Translation  published  by  the  Theosophical  Society  (Londoii, 
1806).  p.  235. 

'  The  Helicons  of  India,  p.  224. 

^  Kishori  1^1  Sarkar,  The  Hindu  System  of  Religious  Science  and  Art,  p. 
137. 
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time^eneB;  orbyiHishing  imagination,  as  it  were,  to  tianscend 
at  a  bound  the  limitations  of  spatial  perception  or  of  the  numer- 
ical expressioiis  for  sums  of  energy.  But  the  relief  from  such 
futile  attempts  is  by  no  means  to  be  found  in  a  sluggish  re- 
pose of  intellect,  or  in  so-called  faith  in  a  Reality  which  is 
inconceiTabley  because  such  faith  implies  the  effort  to  grasp  to- 
gether, in  a  single  ideal,  mutually  exclusive  or  self-contradic- 
tory ideas.  An  inational  faith  is  no  worthy  substitute  for  an 
irrati(Hial  thougfaL 

The  Talid  ocmduBion  of  our  discussion  is,  the  rather,  tiiat  we 
may — nay,  must — both  believe  in  Grod,  and  think  Grod,  in  terms 
of  self-conscious  and  rational,  that  is,  personal  Life.  And  this 
we  may  do  without  fear  that  the  course  of  our  believing  and 
thinking  will  be  compelled  to  end,  either  against  an  impassable 
wall  at  the  end  of  a  blind  alley,  or  in  a  bottomless  and  dark- 
some bog,  where  shadows  of  abstractions  allure  tiie  mind  on  to 
increased  dangers,  but  can  never  lead  it  out  into  a  r^on  of 
light  and  safety.  The  conception  of  Grod  as  Infinite  and 
Abscdute  is,  indeed,  an  ideal  which  can  never  be  exhaustively 
explored,  or  fully  compassed  by  the  finite  mind.  But  just 
as  modem  science,  while  it  is  learning  more  and  more  the  Umi- 
tationa  which  beset  its  utmost  efforts  to  expound  its  own 
fundamental  ocmceptions  and  postulates,  nevertheless  un* 
derstands  better  and  better  these  conceptions,  and  continually 
validates  more  satisfactorily  these  postulates ;  so  may  it  be  with 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  From  similar  effoits,  when  directed 
toward  the  Object  of  religious  faith,  the  reflective  thinking  of 
mankind  can  never  be  deterred,  whether  by  agnostic  fears,  or 
by  awe  in  the  presence  of  incomprehensible  mysteries.  This 
conception  of  Grod  justifies,  while  it  does  not  destroy  but  the 
rather  enhances,  the  profoundest  sesthetical  and  religious  feel- 
ing. And  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  increasingly  satisfactory 
to  the  reason,  as  the  reason  is  employed  in  the  growth  of  science 
and  in  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  as  to  entitle  its  conclu- 
sions to  the  position  of  an  accepted  theory  of  reality. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  METAPHTSICAL  PBEDICATE8 

A  distinction  has  already  been  made  (p.  96)  between  those 
ascriptions  which,  in  the  aim  to  define  the  conception  of  God, 
arise  out  of  the  reasoned  conviction  that  He  is  &d  Infinite  and 
Absolute  Person,  and  those  which  have  their  origin  rather  in 
the  attempt  to  satisfy  the  emotional  and  practical  interests  of 
religion.  The  former  we  have  called  ^*  metaphyBical  predi* 
cates ;"  the  latter,  *^  moral  attributes/*  And  these  predicates, 
which  our  thought  must  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being,  in  order 
to  conceive  of  Him  as  Infinite  and  Absolute,  are  chiefly  his 
omnipotence,  omnipresence,  eternity,  ommscience,  and  onitj. 
Each  of  these  predicates,  since  each  involves  an  attempt  of  tlie 
human  mind  to  render  certain  characteristics  of  human  pe^ 
sonal  life  in  terms  that  imply  the  removal  of  the  limits  d 
human  experience,  leads  to  what  is  essentially  mysterious  and 
not  fully  comprehensible.  But  each  of  them  has,  and  retains, 
its  positive  character  and  so  contributes  its  quota  of  the  eb* 
ments  necessary  to  the  complete  conception. 

All  religions,  which  have  developed  beyond  the  very  lowest 
stages  of  that  vague  belief  which  characterizes  an  *^  anreflect- 
ing  spiritism,''  attach  the  same  predicates  to  their  divine  be- 
ings, while  not  in  an  infinite  or  absolute  degree,  at  least  in  i 
degree  relatively  superior  to  that  in  which  human  beings  pos- 
sess the  same  attributes.  The  gods  are  universally  esteemed 
to  be  powerful,  superhumanly  so ;  they  have  means  of  getting 
about,  so  to  say,  and  thus  of  being  immanent  in  things  and 
near  at  all   times  to  the  worshipper,  which  are  superior  to 
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those  ordinarily  in  use  among  men.  The  gods  also  know  cer- 
tain matters  which  are  hidden  from  man ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  these  matters  may  best  be  obtained  by  petition  and  propitiar 
tory  offerings,  either  directly  by  revelation  from  them,  or 
through  some  one  of  their  specially  favored  means  of  communi- 
cation. If  the  gods  are  not  immortal,  in  the  stricter  meaning 
of  this  word,  they  are  at  least  blessed  with  lives  more  enduring 
than  are  human  mortals ;  the  generations  of  the  gods  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  mankind.  It  has,  indeed,  required  a  long  and 
painful  process  of  reflection  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  race  to 
the  conception,  in  any  worthy  and  intelligent  way,  of  the  unity 
of  God.  This  conception,  even  as  applied  to  the  human  and 
finite  Self,  is  shifty  and  late  in  its  attainment  of  any  rational 
form.  But  the  growth  of  man's  belief  in  the  Oneness  and 
Aloneness  of  the  Divine  Being  is  the  most  notable  thing,  from 
the  intellectual  and  scientific  point  of  view,  about  his  religious 
development.  In  power  and  knowledge,  in  escape  from  the 
limiting  conditions  of-  space  and  time,  the  divine  beings  are 
held  to  be  superior  to  man.  And,  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  for  this 
reason  that  they  are  esteemed  and  worshipped. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  idea  of  Power  is  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  beings  regarded  by  mankind  as  worthy  to  be 
considered  as  divine.  Among  primitive  peoples,  says  Brinton,^ 
**  the  god  is  one  who  can  do  more  than  man."  The  exciting 
and  nourishing  source  of  this  belief  is  found  in  those  natural 
phenomena  which  exhibit  energy  ;  and  in  the  cruder  stages  of 
religion,  especially  in  such  happenings  as  thunderstorms, 
earthquakes,  and  tidal  waves,  where  the  manifestations  of 
enormous  energy  are  most  impressive,  most  completely  beyond 
the  control  of  man,  and  most  fatal  to  his  interests.  To  see 
infinite  power  displayed  in  the  dewdrop,  the  living  cell,  the 
growing  child,  the  corpuscle  or  ion  sending  out  its  emanations, 
and  especially  in  the  spiritual  control  and  elevating  of  human 
souls,  requires  a  scientific  development  and  an  insight  quite 

1  BdigionB  of  Primitive  Peoples,  p.  81. 
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beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  uncultured  mind.     It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  we  find  the  Australians  saying  that 
Mumpal,  the  Thunderer  personified,  is  the  universal  creator; 
or  that  Parjanya,  the  rain-cloud  personified,  is  the   **  mighty 
one "  among  the  Vedic  gods.      In  Hebrew,   Elohim  or  the 
**'  strong  ones  "  becomes  the  title  of  Israel's  God  ;  and  Yahwdi 
is  extolled  for  Iiis  might  and  majesty  which  are  superior  to 
that  of  all  other  tribal  divinities.     In  Egypt  aud  Assyria  the 
deity  is  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  a  mighty  monarch.    In 
the  former  country  this  conception  is  deg^raded  to  the  extent 
of  providing  the  god  with  a  royal  harem  and  other  equipments 
of  royalty  as  known  among  men^     In  this  most  ancient  re- 
ligion the  local  divinity  might  be  called  ^^  Lord  of  Abydos,**  or 
^*  Mistress  of  Senem  ; "  or  might  be  hailed  as  '*  the  Mightj," 
"  the  August,"  or  *'  the  Beneficent " — ^not  ethically,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  grand  and  lavish  monarchy.      Thtt 
Osiris  was  *^  the  Great  One  '*  at  Thebes  and  ^*  the  Sovereign" 
at  Memphis.     On  each  of  the  massive  blocks  of  limestone, 
with  which  the  broad  way  leading  from  the  East  side  of  the 
palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  paved,  centuries  ago  was  inscribed 
this  witness :  "  The  liighway  of  Babylon  for  the  procession  of 
the   great   Lord   Merodach.''      The  gods  of  the    Greek  and 
Teutonic   mythologies  were  the  "powera  of  nature,"  or  the 
*^  strong  ones,"  etc.     In  the  naive  monotheism  of  Islam  the 
omnipotence  of  God  is  affirmed  in  tlie  question : '  ^^  Is  not  he 
who  hath  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  able  to  create  the 
like  thereof  ?    Yea  I  He  is  the  knowing  Creator ;  His  bidding 
is  only,  when  he  desires  anything,  to  say  unto  it :  Be, — and 

it  IS. 

That  conception  of  the  Omnipotence,  or  unlimited  and  ab- 
solute power,  of  the  Divine  Being,  which  is  warranted  not 
only  by  physical  science  but  also  by  the  reflections  of  philosophy, 
and  which  supports  and  satisfies  religious  experience,  has  both 

1  See  Ermaii,  iEgypten  und  iEgyptisches  Leben  in  Altertum,  p.  400. 
a  Koran,  Sura  XXXVI. 
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its  negative  and  its  positive  aspect.  Negatively  taken,  this 
predicate  denies  that  there  is  any  limitation  to  the  divine 
power  which  arises,  or  can  arise,  from  without  the  Divine 
Being.  Conceived  of  as  Power,  God  Ib  absolute  and  infinite. 
For  the  possession  and  for  the  exercise  of  his  energy  he  is  de- 
pendent on  no  other;  he  is  bounded  by  no  other.  This  is 
true  of  its  amount,  direction,  occasion  of  expenditure,  and 
whatever  other  conditioning  characteristics  belong  to  all  finite 
displays  of  energy.  Negatively  taken  also,  the  conception  of 
the  divine  omnipotence  denies  that  all  the  hitherto  actual,  or 
all  the  conceivable  exhibitions  of  power,  exhaust  this  source 
of  them  all.  The  Divine  Energy  Ib  to  be  thought  of  as  not 
limited.     It  never  has,  nor  will,  come  to  its  limit  or  its  end. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  the  predicate  of  omnipotence  is 
positively  conceived  that  it  affords  the  requisite  satisfactions 
to  the  emotions  and  practices  of  the  religious  life  of  man.  By 
calling  God  omnipotent  it  is  meant  to  acknowledge  that  all  the 
actual  and  possible  energy  of  finite  beings.  Things  and  Selves, 
has  its  source  in  Him.  The  inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  the 
cosmic  manifestations  of  energy,  from  the  innumerable  suns 
rushing  with  incredible  velocity  through  boundless  spaces,  to 
the  radio^ictive  performances  of  those  beings  whose  magnitude 
lies  far  below  the  highest  powers  of  tiie  microscope,  is  the  Will 
of  God.  From  this  same  source  comes  all  the  energy  which 
characterizes  the  experience  and  behavior  of  the  human  Self. 
In  the  Will  of  God,  and  only  in  His  Will,  our  finite  wills  find 
the  explanation  of  their  secondary  and  derived  enei^ing. 
They  are  not  omnipotent:  the  potency  they  have  is  from  the  Om- 
nipotent. In  a  word,  all  the  self-limiting  and  self -determining 
as  well  as  reciprocally  determining,  activity  of  finite  beings 
is  a  derived  power — a  loan  from  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  energy  which  belong,  of  native  and  inalienable  right,  only 
to  the  Being  of  the  World. 

In  the  experience  of  religion  this  view  excites  and  supports 
those  feelings  and  that  conduct  which  are  appropriate  to  each 
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particular  case.  If  the  experience  is  filial  pietyy  trust,  and 
hope ;  then  the  human  heart  finds  its  most  rational  and  satii- 
factory  support  in  this  view.  If  the  experience,  however,  n 
one  of  opposition,  distrust,  or  despair,  then  the  painful  dini- 
pline  necessary  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  experience  into  a 
right  adjustment  toward  his  cosmic,  social,  and  ethical  enyiroD- 
ment  is  inevitable.  For  the  Omnipotent  Will  is  sweet  or  Ut- 
ter to  the  taste  according  to  the  way  it  is  taken.  And  the 
essential  good  of  religion  is  the  increasingly  better  *^  squaring'* 
of  the  human  Self,  to  the  larger,  the  environing  and  sapportmg^ 
Infinite  and  Absolute  Self.^ 

The  very  nature  of  the  metaphysical  predicates  of  God  k 
such  that  they  are,  like  the  so-called  categories  of  Being  and 
Thought,  both  mutually  dependent  and  yet,  each  one,  irre- 
solvable into  any  other.  This  is  especially  tme  of  the  divios 
omnipotence  and  the  divine  omnipresence.  Negatively  takOt 
the  Omnipresence  of  God  denies  all  limitations  from  space  and 
spatial  conditions,  to  his  will  and  to  his  knowledge.  Nothing 
is,  and  nothing  happens,  where  God  is  not  in  the  fullness  of  si 
bis  divine  attributes.  This  process  of  freeing  the  Divine  B^ 
ing  from  the  limitations  under  which  the  conditions  of  the 
spatial  attributes  and  spatial  relations  place  the  human  bodj 
and  mind  has  gone  on  throughout  the  centuries  of  man's  reli- 
gious development.  It  is  a  process  contributed  to  by  the 
scientific  requirements  and  philosophical  aspirations  and  re- 
fiections  of  the  race.  It  has  been  sometimes  checked  and 
hindered,  and  sometimes  favored  and  refined,  by  those  religioofl 
feelings  which  demand  the  neameaa  of  God  to  the  human  sooL 

The  earlier  and  cruder  forms  of  religion  conceive  of  th« 
gods  as,  temporarily  at  least,  embodied  in  some  extended  ob- 
ject, or  as  especially  present  here,  to  the  impairment  or  th« 
exclusion  of  their  presence  there.  The  gods  may  be  thoaght 
of  as  local  divinities.     Only  in  this  way  can  the  untutored 


1  This  thought  is  admirably  wrought  into  Professor  Royoe's  diacuason  of 
The  Union  of  God  and  Man,"  The  World  and  the  Individual,  chap.  X. 
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mind  satisfy  the  heart's  craving  for  some  very  special  and  def- 
inite manifestation  of  Gk>d.  Men  want  their  god  to  be  in  their 
neighborhood.  Even  Yahweh  was  conceived  of  as  a  local 
divinity  by  his  worshippers — ^present  especially,  and  partic- 
ularly powerful,  in  certain  localities.  His  people  could  not 
offer  sacrifices  to  him  in  Egypt,  for  they  were  in  a  ^^  strange 
land."  The  prophets  themselves  considered  it  offensive  to 
God  to  worship  him  away  from  the  appointed  place.  And 
Jesus  proclaimed  a  heresy,  when  he  told  the  Samaritan  woman 
that  the  true  worship  of  the  Father  was  ^^  neither  in  this  moun- 
tain nor  at  Jerusalem." 

When  the  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  conquests 
of  reflective  thinking  have  succeeded  in  banishing,  even  par- 
tially, from  the  minds  of  man,  the  conceptions  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  belief  in  the  omnipresence  of  God,  his  thinking  is  apt 
to  take  either  a  deistic  or  a  pantheistic  form.  The  deistic  con- 
ception virtually  denies  the  divine  universal  presence  by  con- 
ceiving of  God  as  over  against  the  World,  separated  from  it 
in  a  ^a«^«patial  and  temporal  way.  There  is,  iudeed,  the 
World  and  God ;  but  the  former  is,  at  least  so  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge about  it  goes,  the  construction  and  reconstruction  of  beings 
Emd  forces,  that,  whatever  their  original  source  may  have  been, 
Gkre  now  to  be  thought  of  as  independent  of  the  univeraally 
present  Will  of  God.  The  pantheistic  conception,  on  the  con- 
trary, identifies  God  and  the  World  in  such  manner  as  to  save 
the  omnipresence  and  omnipotence  of  his  Being,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  self-conscious,  ethical,  and  personal  Life.  All  attempt 
to  adjust  the  claims  of  so-called  ^*  naturalism  "  and  '^  super- 
naturalism,"  in  their  efforts  to  define  the  relations  of  God  to 
the  sum-total  of  finite  things  and  finite  selves,  must  be  for  the 
present  postponed.  It  is  enough  in  this  connection  to  repeat 
that  a  self-consistent  conception  of  God  as  Personal  Absolute 
is  impossible  without  involving  the  denial  of  all  limitations  of 
a  spatial  order  to  his  power  and  to  his  presence. 

Positively  taken,  the  predicate  of  omnipresence  as  applied  to 
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Gk>d  repeats  the  truth  already  stated  from  other  pointB  of  viev; 
everywhere  is  the  present  power  and  co-Gonaoious  mind  of  tk 
Divine  Being.    Poetically  stated,^  He  is  the  One, — 

**  Whoae  dwelling  is  the  light  of  settliig  anna. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  llTing  air. 
And  the  blue  aky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.** 

But  the  deeper  significance  of  this  truth  is  seen  only  when  the 
ontological  value  is  recognized  of  those  mental  activitifiSi  od 
of  those  constitutional  forms  of  mental  life,  in  which  all  homift 
space-perceptions  and  space-notions  have  their  origin.  Umb 
perceptions  and  notions  compel  the  assumptions:  (1^  Thataoo* 
tain  way  of  construing  the  being  and  the  relations  of  all  thmgi 
and  all  selves  is  native  and  inevitable  for  the  haman  mind ;  ud, 
therefore,  (2)  that  this  way  has  its  ground,  not  solely  in  dtt 
human  mind,  but  in  the  nature  of  that  reality  which  is  Av 
construed.  *^  In  these  two  assumptions  we  recognize  again  & 
Self  as  a  constructive  and  differentiating  principle,  which  sell 
according  to  its  own  nature  in  its  apprehension  of  a  Woridflf 
Things."  And  when  the  final  ground  and  explanation  of  tbii 
agreement  between  Self  and  the  World  is  sought,  the  conclosioa 
is  confirmed :  ^  The  category  of  space  must  be  referred  for  iti 
trans-subjective  ground  to  a  World-Force,  that  arranges  in  i 
determinate  way  all  the  different  beings  of  the  world,  including 
each  Self  whose  pictorial  representation  of  the  spatial  qualities 
and  spatial  relations  of  things  is  detenuined  by  this  same  Force.'*' 
Or,  in  the  words  of  Pfleidei'er  ^ :  ^^  God  is  neither  in  space,  nor 
outside  of  space,  but  himself  spaceless,  founds  space — that  a, 
embraces  in  himself  all  that  is  in  space  as  mutually  related,  and 
connects  it  in  himself  to  the  unity  of  the  articulated  whole.** 

1  So  in  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan  (?),  IX,  578,  Cato  is  made  to  ask: 
"Estque  Dei  sedes,  ubi  terra  et  pontus  et  aer 

£t  coelum  et  virtus.     Superos  quid  quacrimus  ultra? 

Juppiter  est  quodcumque  vides  quocumque  moveris." 
3  For  these  quotations  and  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  categoiy  of  Spt^ 

the  author's  "A  Theory  of  Reality,"  chap.  IX. 
>  Philosophy  of  Religion,  III,  p.  297. 
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Rightly  understood,  this  view  of  the  omnipresence  of  God  is 

the  only  rational  and  satisfactory  explanation  and  support  of 

the  highest  and  most  valuable  religious  feeling.     The  shock  of 

Tulgar  prejudice  which  follows  the  definite  application  of  this 

profound  and  holy  truth  to  concrete  instances  passes  away, 

when  the  reason  is  lifted  to  the  loftier  and  diviner  point  of 

Tiew.    Is  God  indeed  here,  in  the  fullness  of  His  presence, 

in  this  stone  which  I  build  into  my  dwelling;  in  this  clod 

which  my  ploughshare  turns  or  on  which  my  careless  foot  is 

treading ;  in  this  bodily  system  of  pulsating  brain  and  beating 

heart  and — ^it  may  be — even  disordered  and  diseased  system, 

which  I  am  myself  so  likely  to  prostitute  to  uses  unworthy  of 

itg  divine  origin  and  significance  ?    Yes,  indeed,  this  is  so. 

And  modem  science  is  doing  royal  service,  as  it  explores  more 

profoundly  with  microscope  and  physical  and  chemical  analysis 

the  nature  of  these  ^*  common  "  things,  to  extract  all  sting  of 

degradation  or  frivolity  from  such  admissions  as  these.     That 

stone,  that  clod,  or  even  that  diseased  bodily  organ,  is  no  dead, 

insignificant  Ut  of  worthless  ^*  matter  "  so-called.   It  is  instinct 

with  the  universal  Life ;  it  embodies  all  the  mysteries  of  exist> 

enee ;  it  may  at  any  moment  become  a  most  important  factor 

in  shaping  the  history  of  the  Universe  and  of  the  race  of 


As  to  the  body  of  man,  nothing  can  be  more  salutary  from 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  religion  than  the  reminder  of 
tiie  eminently  Christian  doctrine  that  it  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  he  who  can  intelligently  say,  and  live  as 
though  he  knew  the  meaning  of  what  he  is  saying, — All  my 
life  of  body  and  soul  is  in  God,  is  a  manifestation  of  his  in- 
dwelling presence  in  wisdom  and  in  power, — ^has  conquered^ 
the  inner  citadel  o{  obstacles  to  complete  filial  piety.  ^^  Dost 
thou  not  see,'*  says  the  Koran,  ^*  that  God  knows  what  is  in 
the  heavens  and  what  is  in  the  earth  ?  and  that  there  cannot 
be  a  privy  discourse  of  three  but  he  makes  the  fourth  ?  *'  ^^  If 
I  ascend  up  into  heaven,"  says  the  Psalmist  (cxxxix,  8/.), 

9 
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'*thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  mj  bed  in  Sheol,  behold,  thoa  ait 
there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  thi 
nttermoet  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me, 
and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.*' 

Negatively  taken,  the  predicate  of  Etemitj  does  much  Ae 
same  thing  with  the  temporal  limitations  of  Divine  Being, 
which  the  predicate  of  omnipresence  does  with  the  spstiil 
limitations.  And  yet  there  is  an  important  dififerenoe  betweeo 
the  two.  God  is  eternal,  becanse  his  Being,  attribateB,  and 
activities,  are  not  subject  to  the  limitations  of  time.  He  had 
no  beginning  in  time ;  nor  will  He  cease  to  be  in  time*  Hie 
conception  of  a  *^  coming  to  be,"  a  development  in  time,  dov 
not  apply  to  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  as  it  certainly  doei 
apply  to  the  entire  sjrstem  of  finite  things  and  finite  selvM. 
^Lacking  the  idea  of  eternal  duration,"  says  Frazer,^  ^^prind* 
tive  man  naturally  supposes  the  gods  to  be  mortal  like  hiffl- 
self."  But  so-called  '*  primitive  man,"  although  he  knovi 
that  he  is  himself  mortal,  does  not  believe  that  death  ends  lO 
with  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  little  doubt  that  he  shall 
8ur\'ive  death,  as  he  believes  his  deified  ancestors  have  doM. 
Xor  does  the  divine  soul  perish,  even  when  the  sacred  tree  or 
stone,  or  the  aniraal  body,  which  was  worshipped  because  o( 
its  indwelling  there,  ceases  to  exist.  The  divine  ones  may  in- 
deed die ;  that  is,  they  may,  like  other  invisible  spiritual  ex- 
istences, be  driven  out  of  their  temporary  abodes.  But  thej 
die  hard,  as  it  were ;  or  they  are  regarded,  as  they  rise  in  the 
scale  of  life  which  corresponds  to  the  improved  and  exalted 
conception  of  their  nature,  as  essentially  immortal.  And 
when  this  conception  attains  the  moral  dignity  and  the  philo* 
sophical  consistency  of  a  Personal  Absolute,  the  etemitj  of 
God  ijecomes  one  of  those  predicates  which  are  inevitably  in* 
corporate  in  the  conception  itself.  To  make  Him  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  time  would  be  to  sacrifice  all  the  essential  cha^ 
acteristics  of  his  infiniteness  and  absoluteness.     Therefore  the 

&  The  Golden  Bough,  II,  p  1. 
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mind  denies  that  these  limitations  are  applioable  to  its  idea 
of  God. 

The  denial,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  self-conscioos 
Life  of  God  Ib  to  be  described  as  an  ^^  eternal  now  " ;  or  that 
the  dme-ooncept  has  no  applioability  whatever  to  man's  neoes- 
ttiy  and  trae  thought  about  the  nature  of  this  Life.  Let  it 
be  confessed  at  once  that  in  its  negative  aspect  this  phrase,  an 
**  eternal  now,'*  covers  a  thoroughly  vain  and  foolish  attempt 
at  thinking  away  one  of  the  most  indispensable  and  absolutely 
immovable  conditions  of  all  thought.  To  conceive  of  God's 
life  as  an  etemal-now  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  conceive  of 
God's  Being  as  essentially  unrelated  to  the  cosmic  processes 
and  to  human  history.  Indeed,  such  an  attempt,  if  it  could 
succeed,  would  result  in  the  destruction  at  once  of  all  tlie  es- 
smtial  characteristics  of  personaility.  ^^  Wooden  iron  "  is  not 
a  more  intolerable  conception  than  '^  eternal  now,"  in  the  nega- 
tive meaning  which  theology  and  philosophy  have  too  fi*e- 
qnently  attempted  to  attach  to  this  phrase. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  thought  of  the  divine  omniscience 
that  this  conception  of  the  divine  freedom  from  all  time- 
limitations  has  its  most  important  influence.  Taken  in  the 
negative  meaning  which  denies  any  application  of  the  time- 
concept  to  the  self-conscious  Life  of  God,  the  conception  of 
ius  eternity  would  at  once  annihilate  the  conception  of  his  om- 
niscience. Knowledge,  whether  of  self  or  of  things,  is  incon- 
eeivahle  apart  from  their  time-form.  God's  consciousness  of 
the  world  could  be  true,  could  be  knowledge,  only  if  God  knew 
die  world  as  He  wills  it  actually  to  be, — namely,  a  develop- 
ment in  time.  But  what  is  meant — if  anything  even  abstractly 
conceivable  is  meant — ^by  denying  that  the  divine  knowledge 
11  limited  by  time,  is  the  assertion  that  all  this  knowledge  is 
after  the  type,  in  its  perfection,  of  that  which  in  man's  case 
mches  its  highest  pitch  in  Self-knowledge  ;  and  this  is  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  what  is  the  here-and-now  object  of  cogni- 
tiTc  activity.     It  is  demonstrably  certain  that  it  takes  time  for 
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OS  to  come  to  self-consciousness,  or  to  achieve  a  Bo-caUed  seiae- 
intuition  of  any  particular  thing.     But  with  God  it  is  not  sa 

In  its  positive  significance  the  predicate  of  eternity  exprewB 
the  confidence  of  the  human  mind  in  two  truths  which  are  of 
great  importance,  both  for  its  own  theoretical  self -consistency 
and  also  for  the  assurance  of  religious  faith.  Whatever  God 
is  essentiallj,  that  He  is  in  an  original  and  unchanging  way. 
This  is  not  the  attribution  of  an  inconceivable  and  practicallr 
worthless  statical  nature  to  the  Divine  Being.  Science  and 
philosophy,  as  well  as  religion,  require  a  living  God.  Life  in- 
volves activity  ;  and  activity  involves  change.  But  the  sucoei' 
sive  manifestations  and  phases,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  ttuslir* 
ing  God  are  all  self-consistent,  self-regulated,  and  independent 
of  the  compulsions  and  limitations  which  affect  our  human  life 
in  time.  ^  God  is  eternal,"  says  the  Koran,^  in  that  chapter 
which  is  declared  to  be  equal  in  value  to  a  third  part  of  it  alL 
He  is  ^^  the  everlasting  God ; "  He  is  God  **  from  everlastiif 
to  everlasting ; "  He  is  the  *^  living  God,  and  an  everitft- 
ing  king ;  "  "  the  King,  eternal,  immortal,  invisible  : '  — ii» 
say  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,^  the  Personal  Absoloto 
is  ever  omnipotent,  omniscient,  just,  wise,  holy,  etc. ;  then  he 
is  this,  and  is  all  that  he  essentially  is,  in  an  unchanging  and 
original  way. 

There  is,  however,  a  yet  profounder  significance,  in  a  posi- 
tive  manner  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  ontological  phi- 
losophy, which  belongs  to  the  predicate  of  eternity  as  applied  to 
God.  The  ground  of  all  the  happenings  in  a  time-series  of 
that  world  of  things  and  selves,  of  which  the  race  has  expe- 
rience, and  which  science  aims  to  know  and  philosophy  to  ex- 
pound in  a  fundamental  way,  must  be  posited  in  the  Divine 
Being.  These  finite  beings  and  events  condition  and,  fiom 
man's  point  of  view,  produce  one  another  in  the  order  of  a 
time  that  applies  to  them  all — a  universal  category,  so  to  aaji 


iSuraCXn. 

a  Gen.  zzi,  38;  Pfe.  eiii,  17;  Jer.  x,  10;  1  Tim.  i,  17. 
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of  a  serial  order.  That  there  should  be  any  time-order  at  all, 
and  that  the  time-order  shoald  be  in  each  particular  just  what 
it  is,  as  well  as  that  this  order  should  be  apprehended  in  the 
same  way  by  different  minds,  and  as  a  matter  of  objective 
oertainiy  and  validity, — all  this  must  have  its  ultimate  expla- 
nation in  the  nature  of  the  World-Oround. 

Facts  of  universal  experience,  therefore,  compel  the  ques- 
tion :  ^*  What  sort  of  a  Being  must  the  World  have  in  order 
that  it  may  satisfy  the  conditions  imposed  upon  it  by  this 
category  of  Time  ? "'  In  answer  to  such  a  question  it  would 
seem  that  no  better  conclusion  could  be  reached  than  that 
which  requires  statement  in  somewhat  like  the  following 
terms :  ^  **  The  world's  absolute  and  universal  time  is  the  actual 
succession  of  states  in  the  all-comprehending  Life  of  God.  If 
then  one  is  willing  to  substitute  for  the  mathematical  symbol 
of  00  the  conception  of  the  Life  of  an  Absolute  Self,  one  may 
validate  both  the  popular  and  the  scientific  assumption  of  an 
absolute  time  in  which  all  the  events  of  the  world  are  ever 
taking  place.  This  conception  is  that  of  a  series  which  must 
be  conceived  of  time-wise  and  yet  involves  the  denial  of  a  be- 
g^uing  or  end  to  itself ;  a  series  that,  from  every  ^  now  \  or  oo  i, 
reaches  both  backward  and  forward  to  oo  n.  The  transcenden- 
tdl  reality  of  time  is  the  all-comprehending  Life  of  an  Absolute 
Selfr 

**  Our  time-consciousness  is,  indeed,  limited ;  its  present  gprasp, 
its  recall  of  memory,  and  its  anticipatory  seizures  of  the  future, 
are  all  feeble  and  defective  enough.  But  really  to  be  in  time  is 
not  per  «e  to  be  finite  and  limited.  And  surely  the  conception 
symbolized  by  a  simple  oo  (the  eternal  now)  is  no  grander  or 
more  absolute  than  that  symbolized  by  a  series,  oo  i,  oo  t,  oo «, 
•  ...  00  n.  Just  as  surely  is  all  human  thought  about  Reality 
made  grander  and  more  worthy  to  stand,  when  for  this  sym- 
bol, 00 ,  there  is  substituted  the  conception  of  the  Life  of  an 

1  Quoted  from  A  Theory  of  Reality,  p.  212/.,  in  which  Treatise,  chap.  VXII* 
the  whole  mihjeot  is  discuased  in  detail. 
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Absolute  Self.  At  any  rate,  onlj  this  conoeptum  seeiiia  alia 
to  validate  the  categoxy  of  time  in  that  tnui»«abjectiTe  ud 
nniversal  application  of  it  which  the  deveiopment  of  hamtt 
knowledge  presapposes^  demands,  and  perpetually  eonfima.*' 

There  is  much  to  justify  the  contention  of  Professor  Boyoe^ 
that  the  Omniscience  of  God  constitutes  not  simply  a,  but  tk 
most  fundamental  predicate  of  his  Divine  Being.  It  is  not 
possible,  indeed,  to  derive  the  other  predicates  from  this,  or  to 
resolve  them  all  into  it ;  nor  does  omniscience  alone  foUj 
serve  the  purpose  of  even  a  ^  preliminaxy  definition  '*  of  God. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  science  and  of  naive  religions  ex- 
perience alike,  it  is  pouter  which  constitutes  the  central  factor 
in  man's  conception  of  Deity.  But  omniscience  is  so  rdited 
to  the  other  metaphysical  predicates,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
all  the  moral  attributes,  on  the  other,  that  it  seems,  in  some 
sort,  to  include  the  possilnlity  of  them  all  within  itseU.  God 
could  not  be  omnipotent  if  he  did  not  know  all ;  nor  could  he 
be  perfectly  just  and  good,  without  perfection  of  knowledgOi 
in  his  position  as  moral  ruler  of  the  world. 

Like  all  the  other  metaphj-sical  predicates,  that  of  omniscience 
has  its  negative  as  well  as  its  positive  aspect.  It  involTes, 
first  of  all,  a  denial  that  any  of  the  limitations,  which  apply  to 
finite  cognitive  processes,  apply  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Pe^ 
sonal  Absolute.  In  making  and  interpreting  this  denial,  how- 
ever, we  are  to  beware  of  the  sophistry  which  finds  in  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  knowledge,  whether  as  cognitive  Self-consciousnesB 
or  as  Other-consciousness,  such  internal  and  irremovable  con- 
tradictions as  make  it  absurd  or  unmeaning  to  apply  tins 
predicate  of  omniscience  to  God. 

The  historical  development  of  the  belief  that  God  is  om- 
niscient has  followed  essentially  the  same  lines  as  those  which 
mark  out  the  program  of  thought  concerning  all  the  other 
divine  predicates  and  attributes.  This  conception  also  has 
been  dependent  upon  essentially  the  same  conditions  of  ad- 

1  See  The  Conception  of  God,  pp.  Iff, 
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vancing  race-culture.  As  has  already  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  the  most  important  of  these  conditions  are  determined  by 
the  stage  in  self-knowledge  and  self-culture  at  which  the  race 
has  arrived.  What  it  is  to  be  a  Knower — a  person,  as  respects 
the  cognitive  activities  and  attainments  of  personal  existence — 
is  an  inquiry  which  can  be  answered  only  with  increasing  full- 
ness and  depth,  as  the  experience  of  self-conscious  beings  pro- 
vides the  answer  to  themselves.  As  far  back  in  history  as  the 
time  of  Esarhaddon,  the  priest  who  acted  as  mediator  for  this 
monarch  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  a  group  of  nations  to 
the  Northeast  of  Assyria,  inquired  into  the  future  With 
the  prayer :  ^  "  Thy  great  divine  power  knows  it.  ...  Is  it 
definitely  ordained  by  thy  great  and  divine  Will,  O  Shamash? 
Will  it  actually  come  to  pass  ?  "  The  Koran  has  reached  the 
conclusion  with  respect  to  Allah : '  *^  With  him  are  the  keys  of 
the  unseen.  None  knows  them  save  He ;  He  knows  what  is 
in  the  land  and  in  the  sea ;  and  there  falls  not  a  leaf,  save 
that  He  knows  it ;  nor  a  grain  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth ; 
nor  aught  that  is  dry,  save  that  this  is  in  his  perspicuous 
book.*' 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  omniscience  denies  that  the 
limitations  of  space  and  time  apply  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 
Thus,  the  omniscience  becomes  interdependently  connected 
with  the  omnipotence  and  the  omnipresence  of  God.  Distance 
puts  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  knowledge.  Being  equally 
present  and  powerful  everywhere,  he  is  also  cognizant  of  all 
events  and  causes,  as  man,  on  account  of  his  spatial  limitations, 
cannot  possibly  be.  Since  he  is  eternal,  the  time-limits  of 
human  cognitive  activities  are  not  applicable  to  him. 

Again,  limitations  of  content,  and  of  clearness  and  accuracy, 
to  which  all  finite  experience  of  knowledge  is  subject,  do  not 
apply  to  the  absolute  and  infinite  knowledge  of  God.  The 
grasp  of  human  cognitive  consciousness,  whether  its  activities 

^See  Jastrow,  ReUgion  of  Babylonia  and  Aasyria,  p.  334. 
3Sura,XXXVIL 
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are  r^^arded  as  intaitive  or  ratiocinative,  perceptual  or  cmr 
ceptual — and  whatever  form  of  so-called  knowledge  or  ao-cilkd 
faith  is  invoked — is  narrowly  circumscribed.  It  has  a  oeiiui 
capacity  for  extending  its  range ;  and  certain  men  haTe,  when 
they  are  compared  either  with  their  fellows  or  with  the  lower 
animals,  a  relatively  large  range  of  cognitive  experience. 
Aristotle  and  the  Bushman,  or  Aristotle  and  his  dog,  are  in- 
deed far  apart  in  their  intellectual  powers  and  accumnlatione. 
But  as  compared  with  the  knowable,  the  known  by  Aiistode 
is  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  a  corpuscle  to  the  universe.  So,  too^ 
is  all  human  knowledge  infected  with  obscurities,  and  chaxged 
with  the  risk  of  errors.  All  man's  clearest  seeing  is  in  part; 
all  his  surest  knowing  falls  short  of  the  infallible.  But  in  the 
self-conscious,  rational  Life  of  the  Personal  Absolute,  these 
limitations,  too,  are  thought  of  only  to  be  remoTed. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  form  a  positive  conception  of  the 
Divine  Omniscience,  certain  peculiar  and,  indeed,  iziemovaUe 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way.  These  difficulties,  when  prop* 
erly  understood  and  fairly  criticized,  do  not  indeed  avail  to  in- 
volve the  conception  in  hopeless  confusion  through  convicting 
it  of  inherent  contradiction ;  but  they  do  emphasize  its  in- 
comprehensibility in  respect  of  certain  of  its  most  essential 
factors. 

If  the  conception  of  omniscience  is  not  to  remain  purelj 
negative,  and  so  of  little  use  for  the  attempt  to  establish  t 
rational  faith  in  the  object  of  religion,  all  its  more  positive 
factors  must  be  derived  from  our  most  highly  developed  ex- 
perience with  ourselves  as  self-conscious  beings.  It  is  only  in 
this  experience  that  human  knowledge  reaches  the  highest 
possible,  and  even  conceivable  type  of  immediateness,  ee^ 
tainty,  clearness,  and  fullness  of  content.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  omniscience  of  God  must  be  conceived  oU 
if  positively  conceived  of  at  all,  as  infinite,  absolute,  and  pe^ 
feet  Self-consciousness.  This  is  to  affirm  that  God's  knoirf- 
edge  has  in  perfect  degree  those  qualities  of  absoluteneeii 
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vt'liicli  in  man's  case  leaoh  their  highest  form  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  self-conscious  experience;  and  that  this  knowlr 
edge  extends  to  all  actual  and  conceivable  objects  of  knowledge. 
Such  a  conception  is  not,  indeed,  picturable  or  fully  compre- 
hensible by  the  human  mind.  But  it  may  be  elucidated  in  a 
way  by  the  following  considerations. 

Since  all  that  is  and  that  happens  depends,  without  limita- 
tions of  space  or  time,  upon  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  Will  of 
God;  and  since  nothing  can  arise,  or  exist,  or  occur,  in  inde- 
pendence of,  or  separation  from,  this  Will ;  there  is  a  profoundly 
significant  and  true  meaning  to  the  declaration  that,  with  God, 
all  knowledge  is  essentially  self-conscious.  All  beings  and  all 
happenings  are  in  Him ;  all  beings  and  all  happenings  are  known 
bjf  him  as  in  Him.  With  God  all  knowledge  is  self-conscious 
knowledge.  After  having  gained,  for  the  defense  of  a  rational 
faith  in  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  the  position  that  the 
World-Ground  must  be  self-conscious  and  personal,  we  can- 
not relinquish  this  position  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  attempt  to  comprehend  the  Divine  Omniscience. 
That  God  knows  what  he  wills,  and  feels,  and  thinks, — ^to 
speak  after  the  only  manner  which  can  give  positive  content 
to  the  conception  of  Him  as  Person, — is  now  no  longer  to  be 
denied.  God  knows  Himself — to  the  very  depths  of  his,  to  us, 
incomprehensible  being,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  infir 
nite  activities. 

But  the  Other-consciousness  of  God,  or  his  knowledge  of  the 
existences,  relations,  interactions,  and  changes,  of  the  universe 
of  finite  things  and  finite  selves,  is  embraced  in  the  infinite 
grasp  of  his  self-consciousness.  The  world-consciousness  of 
God,  too,  is  self-consciousness.  Indeed,  since  the  world  has, 
without  ceasing,  its  dependence  upon  Grod's  Will ;  and  since 
its  indwelling  forces  are  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  this 
Will ;  and  since  its  immanent  teleology — the  world-order — ^is 
the  expression  of  his  Mind ;  God,  in  order  to  know  all  truly, 
as  things  and  souls  really  are,  and  as  events  actually  happen. 
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must  know  them  all  as  being  and  happening  ^  in  Him«"  In 
whatever  sense  they  really  are  in  Him,  in  that  same  aense  tiiej 
are  truly  known  as  in  Him. 

Objections  to  that  positive  conception  of  God's  omnb- 
cience  which  identifies  it  with  his  infinite  and  absolute  self* 
consciousness,  apart  from  those  which  arise  from  a  false  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  a  Self,  are  chiefly  three :  One  is  mainly 
ethical,  one  psychological,  and  the  third  is  more  definitely  meta- 
physical. These  objections  can  best  be  answered,  so  &r  as  answer 
at  all  is  possible,  only  when  all  the  evidence  has  been  examined 
which  bears  upon  the  religious  doctrine  of  God  as  perfect 
Ethical  Spirit. 

None  of  our  ideas  of  value  are  disturbed,  and  none  of  the 
ethical,  sesthetical,  or  religious  feelings  are  hindered  or  de- 
graded, by  regarding  Things  as  so  dependent  upon  God's  will 
that  his  knowledge  of  them  may  be  thought  of  by  us  as  a  spe- 
cies of  self-consciousness.  But  undoubtedly  the  case  of  other 
selves  is  by  no  means  precisely  the  same.  To  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity and  ^ti^n-independence  of  man^s  selfhood  seems  to  the 
highest  forms  of  religious  experience  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
ethical  importance.  How  can  the  human  being  be  so  related 
to  the  Divine  Being  as  that  his  self-conscious,  cognitive  life  and 
development  shall  all  be  open  to  the  divine  self-consciousness, 
without  impairing,  or  even  destroying,  the  reality  of  his 
moral  and  religious  character?  In  reply  to  this  question  it 
may  be  said  that,  so  far  as  the  conception  of  omniscience  is 
concerned,  the  difficulty  is  scarcely  an  ethical  one  at  alL  Man 
certainly,  can,  and  certainly  will,  have  just  so  much,  and  no 
more,  of  independent  and  self-conscious  existence  as  God  wills 
that  he  should  have.  Whether  this  shall  be  enough  to  con- 
stitute him  a  truly  moral  being,  and  to  make  it  possible  to  re- 
gard his  relations  to  God  as  truly  moral,  in  so  far  as  these  re- 
lations affect  the  independence  of  man^s  will,  this,  too,  depends 
upon  the  same  Divine  Will.  If  God's  Will  is  **  Good  Will," 
— ^in  the  supremely  ethical  meaning  of  this  term, — and  if  this 
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Good- Will  wills  that  man  should  have  and  exercise  such  at* 
tributes,  including  moral  freedom,  as  are  necessary  to  moral 
relations  between  the  two ;  then  God  may  know  man  as  a  true 
finite  Self  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  dependent  factor  in  his 
own  all-embracing  Self-consciousness.  In  a  word,  the  true 
ethical  problem  is  one  that  concerns  a  relation  of  wills. 

From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  entire  objection  to 
making  God's  omniscience  identical  with  his  perfect  and  abso- 
lute self-consciousness  becomes,  the  rather,  a  psychological  dif- 
ficulty. The  inquiry  becomes  one  of  a  modus  operandi.  How 
can  the  Infinite  Self-consciousness  embrace  the  consciousness 
of  a  finite  self-conscious  being,  in  such  manner  that  both  con- 
sciousnesses shall,  from  their  respective  points  of  view,  corre- 
spond to  the  reality  ?  I  am  conscious  of  myself  as  thinking,  feel- 
ing, willing  thus  and  so.  In  spite  of  all  psychological  juggling 
with  this  complex  and  yet  fundamental  experience,  I  am  certain 
that  this  knowledge  is  of  a  Self,  that  is  my  Self  and  no  Other; 
and  that  it  is  immediate,  certain,  and  indubitably  true.  After 
the  pattern  of  this  experience  I  construct — feebly  to  be  sure,  and 
yet  as  best  I  may — ^the  ideal  of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  Self- 
consciousness.  But  now  I  am  asked  to  believe  that  this  Other 
conscious  Being,  whom  my  self-consciousness  refuses  to  iden- 
tify with  me,  is  after  all  conscious  of  me  as  a  *^  moment,"  so 
to  say,  in  his  own  all-embracing  self-conscious  Life.  Thus  the 
psychological  objection  resolves  itself  into  a  metaphysical  puz- 
zle. Can  a  multitude,  a  social  community  of  finite  selves  exist 
and  develop  in  ontological  dependence  upon,  and  in  truly  moral 
relations  with,  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  Self?  The  more  de- 
tailed argument  in  defense  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question  requires  the  reflective  study  of  all  those  problems 
which  are  raised  by  the  religious  doctrine  of  ^*God  and  the 
World."  But  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  may  be  antici- 
pated by  saying  that  just  this  ontological  relation  is  the  ground 
and  the  guaranty  of  all  truly  moral  relations.  Only  an 
Infinite  and  Absolute  Self,  embracing  in  his  omnipotence  and 
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omniflcience  all  other  selyes,  ccmld  be  Ood  orer,  and  God  in, 
all  beings  existing  in  the  one  World. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  leave  this  pozzle  as  it  is  stated  in  Ae 
most  liarsh  and  nncompromising  way,  it  would  not  even  tben 
amount  to  an  inherently  self-contradictory  conoeptioa  of  nisn*i 
complex  experience  with  himself  and  with  other  selves.  For 
in  the  essentially  mysterious,  subtile,  and  tangled  web  of  this 
experience,  the  whole  of  it  may  be  regarded  from  several  pointi 
of  view.  The  individual's  self-consciousness  is  everywhere 
penetrated  with  factors  which  are  often  spoken  of  varioiulj 
as  ^*  social  consciousness,''  or  ^  race  consciousness,"  etc.;  and  at 
its  base,  even  when  its  apex  is  in  the  highest  heavens  and 
clearest  sunlight,  there  is  always  a  vast  deal  that  requires  to  be 
classified  as  *^  instinctive,"  *^  subliminal,''  or  under  other  similar 
obscure  terms. 

In  general,  it  is  psychologically  true  that  co-consciooaness  and 
«^Zf-consciousne8S  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive  experi- 
ences ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  different  aspects  of  one  undi- 
vided experience.  Even  in  man's  limited  way  of  knowing, 
there  is  that  which  illustrates  this  possibility.  In  the  case  of 
any  two  most  intimate  and  familiar  friends,  for  example,  the 
cognitive  consciousness  of  each  tends  to  become  more  immedi- 
ately and  surely  representative  of  the  other ;  and  this  tendency, 
instead  of  limiting  or  destroying  the  self-consciousness  of  each, 
may  even  have  the  effect  of  enlarging  and  reenforcing  it 
For  self-consciousness  is  not  an  abstract  awareness  of  the  Self 
as  out  of  all  relation  to  other  selves.  Without  other  con- 
sciousness, self-consciousness  cannot  develop.  In  man's  case 
this  other-consciousness  is  of  things  and  selves  that  exist  in- 
pendent  of  his  will,  and  that  are  therefore  known,  not  only  as 
related  to  the  Self,  but  as  somehow  essentially  not-self.  But 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  more  intimate  becomes  the  indi- 
vidual's knowledge  of  those  who  are  most  completely  of  his  own 
kind,  or  kinship,  the  more  does  his  self-consciousness  tend  to 
blend  perfectly  with  the  objective  consciousness  which  has  ref- 
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eienoe  to  other  Belf-oonscionmess.  I  know  my  fellow  in  know- 
ing myself;  becanse  of  the  perfection  which  my  knowledge  of 
him  has  attained.  At  one  and  the  same  time  this  state  of 
knowledge  is  self-consciousness,  and  also  consciousness  most 
perfectly  representative  of  another  Self.  In  a  word,  the  slow 
and  doubtful  process  of  interpreting  signs  from  the  outside,  as 
it  were,  is  being  replaced  by  an  intuitiye  knowledge,  a  sympa- 
thetic consciousness,  or  co-consciousness. 

What  is  somewhat  dimly  adumbrated  in  certain  choicest 
humaii  experiences  may  well  enough  be  thought  to  be  perfectly 
realized  in  the  self-conscious  Life  of  the  Personal  Absolute* 
Is  there  consciousness,  or  self-consciousness,  anywhere  in  the 
wide  world  of  things  and  selves,  from  star  to  starfish,  from 
starfish  to  man,  and  from  the  most  degraded  savage  to  the 
most  comprehensive,  spiritual  individual  among  men  ?  In  this 
consciousness,  or  self-consciousness,  God  is  co-conscious.  From 
one  point  of  view,  every  state  of  the  finite  being,  if  it  has 
attained  the  sufficient  degree  of  development,  may  be  realized 
by  this  being  as  his  own  state  ;  but  from  another  point  of  view, 
every  such  state  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  known  by  the  Abso- 
lute Being  through  this.  His  universal  and  all-embracing  co- 
consciousness.  Here,  again,  the  mind  is  thrown  back  once 
more  upon  the  ethical  difficulty,  only  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  adjust  the  relations  of  human  wills  and  the  Divine 
Will,  so  as  to  save  both  the  moral  freedom  of  the  former  and 
also  the  absoluteness  of  the  latter.  But  this  problem  is,  ulti- 
mately, not  the  concern  of  the  metaphysical  predicate  of  om- 
niscience, but  the  care  of  the  moral  attributes  of  justice,  good- 
ness, and  ethical  love. 

The  conception  of  the  Divine  Omniscience  as  a  species  of 
cognitive  activity  which  is  at^  one  and  the  same  time  ^*  Self- 
eonsciousness,"  and  ^  Other-consciousness,*'  in  the  form  of  an 
aU-emfaracing  eo<H>nsciousness,  meets  with  its  supreme  psy- 
chological objection  when  it  is  applied  to  God's  knowledge 
of  the  future.    What  has  been,  and  what  is,  may,  with  com- 
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paiatiye  self-consistency,  be  regarded  as  all  known  in  eveiy 
**  moment "  of  that  omniscient  and  eternal  Life  which  has  been 
figuratively  represented  asooi,  oos^ooti*  •  •  •  con.  But  how 
can  God  know  the  future  in  any  such  manner  as  to  warrant 
us  in  representing  this  knowledge  as  having  the  immediacy, 
certainty,  and  perfection  of  self -consciousnesa ;  and  if  Et 
knows  the  future  in  this  way,  how  can  man  be  free,  and  hoir 
shall  be  preserved  the  ethical  interests  about  which  leligioa 
is  chiefly  concerned  ?  In  answer  to  all  such  inquiries,  the 
mind  is  compelled  to  resort  to  a  species  of  thinking  which 
suggests  a  real  truth  that,  however,  cannot  be  pictorially  repn- 
sented  in  its  perfection  by  the  imagination  or  fully  compie* 
hended  by  the  intellect 

In  man's  case  we  hesitate  about  speaking  of  his  mental  atti- 
tude toward  the  future  as  one  of  knowledge  in  the  fullest  meaih 
ing  of  that  word.  On  the  other  hand,  an  analysis  of  any  act 
of  cognition  shows  that  without  a  reference  to  the  future,  and 
indeed  to  the  *^  timeless  "  character  of  the  cognitive  judgment, 
no  knowledge  of  any  sort  can  take  place.^  Nor  is  this  future, 
or  timeless  character,  of  the  reference  to  reality  which  belongs 
to  every  cognitive  judgment,  an  affair  wholly  of  hesitating  and 
doubtful  calculation.  The  more  human  knowledge  grows,  the 
more  does  all  of  it  become  a  sort  of  insight  into  the  nature  of 
Reality,  which  makes  the  certainty  of  what  is  known  inde- 
pendent of  the  limitations  of  time.  To  say  this  is  in  no  way 
to  deny  the  growth  of  knowledge  ;  or  to  depreciate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  activities  and  mental  achievements  of  the 
human  race.  But  tlie  very  principles  which  underlie  this 
growth,  and  the  fundamental  postulates  of  this  development, 
are  themselves  evidence  of  man's  undying  conviction  that  it  is 
possible  to  put  knowledge  on  a  basis  which  shall  not  leave  it, 
as  respects  the  future  even,  what  it  now  most  evidently  is,— 
namely,  a  species  of  more  or  less  probable  calculation  as  to  what 
is  more  or  less  likely  to  be  and  to  take  place. 

^See  the  author's  Philosophy  of  Knowledge,  p.  2^3/. 
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We  are  not,  then,  to  regard  the  divine  omniscience  in  its 
reference  to  the  future  as  a  kind  of  calculation,  which  is  made 
accurate  only  by  the  extent  of  the  same  omniscience  with  ref- 
erence to  the  present  and  to  the  past.  God — ^to  speak  more 
Auntano— -does  not  need  to  take  account  of  his  present  stock  of 
information,  and  to  figure  out  a  balance  sheet,  when  he  wishes 
to  know  how  the  business  of  his  world  is  coming  out.  We 
may,  indeed,  be  unable  pictorially  to  represent  or  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  modus  operandi  of  a  knowledge  of  the  future 
which  takes  the  shape  of  an  immediate,  certain,  and  perfect 
cognitive  attitude  in  the  self-conscious  Life  of  the  Personal 
Absolute.  But  the  possibility  of  such  knowledge  cannot  be 
denied  on  grounds  that  belong  to  the  inherent  nature  of 
knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  certain  human  experiences 
suggest  its  possibility.  In  the  highest  flights  of  the  finite 
mind,  in  the  intuitions  of  genius, — whether  they  occur  in 
prophecy,  science,  or  art, — something  approaching  this  seizure 
of  the  truth  of  Reality  which  escapes  the  limits  of  time,  becomes 
an  affair  of  actual  experience.  That  it  should  alwajns  be  so 
with  God  we  are  lead  to  affirm,  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
self-consistency  of  our  conception  of  Him  as  the  omniscient 
One ;  and  also  in  support  of  our  reli^ous  feelings  as  they  are 
appealed  to  by  the  idea  of  an  aU-sufficing  moral  government 
of  the  World.  And  here  again  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
predicate  of  omniscience  square  with  the  valid  ideal  of  moral 
government  becomes  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  relation  of 
finite  free-wills  to  the  Will  of  the  Personal  Absolute. 

All  the  metaphysical  predicates  are  gathered  together  and  ex- 
pressed in  their  mutual  relations,  and  in  harmony,  by  the  con- 
ception of  the  Unity  of  God.  This  unity  is  the  unitary  being 
of  an  Absolute  Self.  At  this  most  comprehensive  idea  of 
Selfhood  the  race  has  been  slowly  aiTiving  through  many  cen- 
turies of  religious,  scientific,  and  philosophical  development 
**  He  is  God  Alone,"  says  the  Koran :  "  Nor  is  there  like  unto 
him  any  one.''    So  far,  however,  has  this  process  of  evolution 
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now  been  completed  that  the  negatiTe  aspect  of  die  doctnM 
of  the  Divine  Unity  needs  compaiatiTely  little  oonsideiation. 
Negatively  taken,  this  predicate  denies  all  polytheiatic  or  dual- 
iBtic  conceptions  of  God.  It  is  this  denial  which  a  philosoplii- 
cal  monotheism  puts  forth  as  the  confident  concliision  of  iti 
survey  and  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  the  religious  lustoij 
of  mankind ;  it  is  the  goal  of  man^s  specnlative  endeavor  to 
give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  world  that  shall  harmonin 
the  conflicting  elements.  There  cannot  be  two  or  more  In- 
finite and  Absolute  Beings. 

But  positively  taken,  the  conception  of  God  as  the  PerBonal 
Absolute  is  the  conception  of  One,  the  Alone  GkxL  And  tiiii 
involves  much  more  than  the  denial  of  a  plurality  of  divine 
beings  in  the  absolute  sense.  No  other  being  is  to  be  put  be- 
side Him  as  comparable  with  Him  in  respect  of  the  relations  it 
sustains  to  the  world  of  finite  things  and  finite  selves.  When, 
however,  the  inquiry  arises,  What  kind  of  unity,  or  oneneaSi  ii 
that  which  characterizes  the  Divine  One?  there  is  no  other 
satisfpng  or  even  intelligible  reply  than  this :  God's  Unity  jb 
the  Unity  of  a  Person ;  and  it  is  perfect  because  He  is  the  one 
Infinite  and  Absolute  Person.  All  those  abstract  and  impe^ 
Hon.il  conceptions  of  oneness,  which  some  philosophical  system 
have  ascribed  to  the  Divine  Being  are  quite  as  powerless  and 
iuappropriiite  as  are  the  crude  notions  of  animism  or  of  polythe- 
ism. The  same  thing  must  be  said  of  those  trinities  of  diTiae 
beings  which  either  implicitly,  or  obviously,  deny  the  personal 
Unity  of  God.  They  all  show  their  instability  by  their  con- 
stant vacillation  between  a  doctrine  of  different  aspects,  (ff 
manifestations,  of  One  Divine  Being,  and  a  relapse  into  the 
tenets  of  a  virtually  polytheistic  theology.^ 

1  This  truth  w  curiously  illustrated  by  the  oonoeptioiis  and  piactioeBcrf  the 
Chinese.  In  the  Buddhist  temples  of  Chinai  the  common  peo|^  mippois 
that  the  three  frantic  images  of  the  ''San  P&o''  ("Three  Precious  Qnei") 
are  representations  of  three  different  divinities;  in  reality ,  however,  aooofd- 
ing  to  Legge  (The  Religions  of  China,  p.  166/.)  they  represent  (1)  "Intdli- 
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All,  therefore,  that  this  predicate  of  Unity  guarantees  and 
expresses  can  only  be  conceived  of,  in  terms  of  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute  personal  Life.  But  it  is  such  life,  and  only  such 
life,  in  whose  native  activities  and  experiences  any  true  unity, 
whether  of  subject  or  object,  whether  of  Self  or  of  Things,  or 
of  the  one  World  of  many  selves  and  things,  can  possibly  be 
found.  To  expound  this  Unity  is  to  elaborate  the  doctrine  of 
the  Being  of  God  and  of  his  relations  to  the  Cosmos ;  to  com- 
prehend fully  this  Unity  would  be  to  know  the  Infinite  and 
the  Absolute  through  and  through ;  and  this  is  not  knowledge 
accessible  to  finite  minds.  But  to  know  about  this  Unity  in 
any  deg^ree  is  to  lay  the  basis  in  knowledge  for  a  rational  faith 
in  the  Object  which  is  presented  to  man  for  his  supreme  ado- 
ration and  service  in  the  religious  experience  of  the  race.^ 

genoe  penonified  in  Buddha;  (2)  The  Law,  and  (3)  The  Church."  In  the 
TAoiflt  temples  of  the  same  land,  however,  the  San  Ch'  ing  (or  "Three  Pure 
Ones")  are,  each  one,  called  Shang  TS,  or  God.  They  are  (1)  Chaos  person- 
ified; (2)  the  "Most  High  Prince  Lao"  deified;  and  (3)  the  "God  of  mysteri- 
oiiB  eodstenoe."  That  is,  they  are  not  trinities  in  any  proper  meaning  of  the 
wora. 

1  Says  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  celebrated  scholium  at  the  end  of  his  Prin- 
dpia:  "Deu8  est  vox  relaHva,  et  ad  servos  refertur;  et  deitas  est  dominatio  Dei, 
non  in  corpus  propriumf  uti  serUiunt  quibus  deus  est  anima  mundi,  sed  in  ser- 
vos. Deus  summus  est  ens  aUmum^  infinitum,  ahsciute  perfectum;  sed  ens  vi- 
amque  perfectum  sine  dominio  non  est  dominus  deus.'* 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


THB  PBOBLKM  OF  EVIL 


It  is  well  yet  again  at  this  point  to  recall  the  g€xl  towud 
which  our  entire  course  of  reflection  has  been  leading.  Tie 
conclusion  which  has  already  been  reached  affirms  that  the  obHj 
real  Principle,  worthy  to  be  considered  as  a  World-Groand,  muit 
be  found  in  the  unity  of  an  absolute  and  infinite  Personal  Life. 
This  conclusion  seems  to  involve  tue  following  four  importint 
philosophical  tenets :  (1)  All  beings  and  events  are  united,  in 
respect  of  their  real  relations  and  aictual  history,  in  the  Will  d 
God;  (2)  All  physical  beings  and  events  are  inunediately 
known  to  God,  are  *^  moments  "  in  the  cog^tive  consciousnes 
of  God ;  (3)  Of  all  the  conscious  and  self-conscious  life  of 
finite  beings,  God  is  co-conscious ;  for  his  omniscience  is  tn 
essential  of  his  Unity  as  a  Person ;  and,  therefore,  (4),  tbe 
World,  or  Universe  of  things  and  selves,  with  all  their  inte^ 
relations  and  changes,  lies  ^^  mirrored  *'  perfectly  in  the  unity 
of  the  rational  self-consciousness  of  God. 

But  the  ultimate  purpose  of  our  study,  lies  yet  beycmd  all 
this.  It  is  to  test  the  reasonableness  of  a  faith  in  the  Object 
of  religious  experience,  as  this  Object  is  conceived  of  by  the 
highest  reflective  developments  of  that  experience.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  establish,  if  possible,  a  rational  belief  in  the 
Being  of  a  God,  to  whom  may  be  attributed  in  perfection  the 
moral  attributes  of  justice,  goodness,  holiness,  and  ethical  love. 
Across  the  pathway  to  the  realization  of  this  purpose  lies  the 
problem  of  evil.  And  it  cannot  l>e  denied  that  the  philosophi- 
cal conception  of  God  as  absolute  and  infinite  self-conscioos 
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Person,  makes,  in  seyeral  important  respects,  the  completed 
realization  of  this  purpose  increasingly  difficult.  This  state- 
ment will  become  more  obvious,  the  further  the  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  evil  proceeds. 

Another  important  feature,  if  it  be  not  a  defect,  in  the  argu- 
ment by  which  religion  supports  its  faith  in  God  as  perfect 
Ethical  Spirit,  is  its  plainly  **  circular  "  character.  No  satis- 
factoiy  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil  can  be 
made  without  giving  a  generous  confidence  to  the  evidential 
value  of  the  faith  of  the  highest  religious  developments,  that 
there  is  indeed  a  perfectly  just,  good,  holy,  and  loving  Grod. 
But  on  coming  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  this  faith  it- 
self depends,  it  appears  that  the  evidential  value  of  the  faith 
it  not  wholly  or  chiefly  objective,  but  it  chiefly  subjective, — 
that  is,  consists  in  the  faith  itself.  Or,  to  state  the  case  of 
this  drcului  in  arguendo  more  bluntly :  When  we  ask.  How 
do  you  solve,  even  partially,  the  problem  of  evil?  the  answer 
of  religion  is :  By  the  faith  in  a  perfectly  good  GtxL  And, 
then,  when  we  further  ask :  How  do  you  arrive  at  and  justify 
this  faith?  we  are  virtually  told  that  it  is  because  the  faith 
either  solves,  or  greatly  relieves,  the  problem  of  evil. 

It  may  as  well  be  confessed  at  once  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  problem  of  evil  and  the  problems  offered  by  the  faith 
of  religion  in  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Absolute  Self,  whom 
this  &ith  recognizes  and  worships  as  God,  is  a  relation  of  re- 
ciprocal dependence.  If  evil  is  actually  supreme,  or  even  on 
a  par  with  the  good,  then  no  man  can  reasonably  believe  in  a 
perfectly  good  God.  But  if  one  cannot  believe  in  a  perfectly 
good,  as  well  as  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God,  then  how 
shall  one  believe  in  the  supremacy  and  final  triumph  of  the 
good  ?  All  this  shifting  of  the  argument's  point  of  view  shows 
that  religious  faith  in  the  Divine  Being  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit 
is  a  postulate  which  cannot  be  placed  on  independent  grounds 
so  as  to  afford  a  strictly  scientific  solution  of  the  problem  of 
evil.    It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  made  rea- 
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Bonable ;— chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  most  perfectly  satiafiei 
man^s  ethical,  aBsthetical,  and  religions  sentinients,  and  most 
effectively  secures  the  ontological  value  of  his  ethical,  SBStheti* 
cal,  and  religious  ideals. 

Does,  then,  the  problem  of  evil  admit  of  any  solution  ?  Ce^ 
tainly  not ;  if  by  its  solution  we  mean  to  indicate  the  poai- 
bility  of  explaining  by  any  scientifically  established  law,  cr 
general  truth,  the  actual  experience  of  the  race  with  the  nallj 
existing  amount  and  kinds  of  evil.  If,  however,  one  beoomai 
willing  to  accept  at  their  full  evidential  value  the  senttmenti 
and  ideals,  which  both  produce  and  justify  the  faith  of  religioB, 
then  one  may  find  the  solution  which  this  faith  propose!,  tk 
best  attainable,  not  to  say  the  perfectly  satisfactory,  answr 
to  tliis  dark  and  meaningful  problem.  Nor  will  evidence  ii 
favor  of  Uiis  solution,  which  lies  somewhat  outside  of  the  ue* 
perience  of  religion,  be  wholly  wanting.  *'  SohUiana  '*(^)  ^ 
OAlled,  which  go  beyond  this  modest  claim,  are  sure  to  be  u- 
tenable  as  theories,  and  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  praftti^ 
moralitv. 

As  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  evil,  in  vast  amount  and 
widely*  or  even  universally  distributed,  both  temporally  md 
territorially,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  impartial  investigator,  as  well  as  from  the  rdigiflW 
point  of  view«  the  customary  distinction  may  be  maintsined 
lietwee.n  the  two  relateii,  but  by  no  means  identical,  forms  d 
evil.  This  problem^  then,  iaces  the  facts  of  evil  as  either 
suffering,  or  else  as  nionU  failure  ;  or — to  use  the  term  of  I^ 
liirii">us  experience — as  sin. 

If  inquin*  1^  made  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  ^wy^ifit  of 
evil  as  safTering  exoocHls  the  amount  of  good  as  haf^Hneas,  it 
fteem5s  on  examine ti on.  to  prove  not  only  unaasweimUei  M 
eve.n  vain  and  idle.  The  estimate  for  which  it  calls,  mnstil- 
wars  he  made  from  rhi-  point  of  view  of  some  individnal'i 
exjierienoe.  Ttius  the  resuiU  since  suffering  is  essentially  snb' 
jective  and  no  adequate  objective  and  univexBsI  TTinarnTT  of  ili 
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amount  can  be  obtained,  is  liaUe  to  both  exaggerations  and  ex- 
cessive minimizing,  in  dependence  upon  temperament,  mood, 
personal  experience,  and,  especially,  the  adopted  point  of  view. 
How  can  the  opinion  of  the  comfortable  well-fed  Englishman, 
who  is  perfectly  certain  that,  if  any  future  after  death  is  in 
store  for  him,  it  is  immediate  entrance  into  a  condition  of  beati- 
tude, or  the  judgment  of  the  successful  American  man  of  busi- 
ness, whose  highest  ideal  is  no  other  than  just  this  sort  of 
success,  agree  with  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  ascetic 
Brahman  or  of  the  starring  millions  of  India?  As  a  matter  of 
&ct,  the  two  opinions  do  not  agree.  Again,  with  the  Buddhist, 
existence  itself  seems  so  fraught  with  inescapable  evil  that  to 
get  out  of  it,  to  get  ^^  off  the  wheel,"  is  esteemed  the  supreme 
good.  And  to  attain  this  good,  the  way  is  not  through  the 
gratification  but,  the  rather,  through  the  extinction,  of  desire. 

Valid  considerations,  based  upon  facts,  may  be  opposed  to 
both  extreme  views  of  this  problem.  To  those  who  estimate 
the  evil  of  suffering  as  greatly  preponderating,  it  may  be  op- 
posed :  (1)  That  the  physiological  and  psychological  constitu- 
tion of  animal  life  is  such  as  to  set  limits,  both  of  time  and  of 
degree,  to  the  endurance  of  suffering ;  (2)  that,  on  the  contrary, 
tbere  is  everywhere  a  more  abundant  provision  for  the  ease- 
ment of  pain  and  for  the  promotion  of  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
pleasure ;  (8)  that  the  animals,  the  lower  races,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  more  sensitive  races,  do  not  in  fact  suffer  at  all  as 
the  hypersasthetic  observer  imagines  that  they  do ;  or,  when 
reflecting  in  quiet  and  ease  upon  the  unutterable  woes  of 
total  humanity,  the  confirmed  SDsthete  imagoes  that  they  must. 
In  fact,  the  fearsome  burden  of  unrewarded  and  unappreci- 
ated toil  and  service,  of  egoistic  or  sympathetic  pains,  of  dis- 
appointed ambitions  and  hopes,  of  superstitious  or  well-founded 
fears,  does  not  prevent  the  life  of  the  multitudes  from  be- 
ing, on  the  whole,  an  'experience  of  prevailing  comfort  and 
large  and  somewhat  varied  happiness.  While  those  who  seem 
to  have  been  especially  selected  victims  of  an  unusual  and 
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HPPiningly  intolcrablo  load  of  suffering,  most  often  manage  to 
Bociiro  thai  grnnti^r  measure  of  cheerful  endoiance  and  trium- 
pliant  fiiilli,  wliirii  might  well  enough  make  them  the  objects 
of  onvy  by  ordinary  mortals. 

Hut.,  on  tlio  oUipr  hand,  let  one  maintain  that,  after  all^hn- 
man  HuiToring  \h  in  amount  relatively  insignificant  and  greatlj 
oxt^podod  hy  Uio  gn>s8  sum  of  human  happiness :  then  (me 
itt;)n<]N  oonviotod«  either  of  an  insensitive  and  unsympathetic 
mind,  or  of  a  laok  of  varied  and  comprehensive  experience. 
For  (H  that  vory  phj"«iological  and  psychological  constitatiaD 
w1iieh«  as  it  woro  of  necessity,  sets  limits  to  the  sufferings  of 
animal  and  human  lif(\  is  so  clastic  and  enduring  that  these 
winio  limits  admit  of  a  quite  unbearable  amount  of  saffering 
as  judge<l  by  linito  capacity.  In  other  words,  most  men  hare 
sK^ut  all  of  suffering  they  can  bear.  (2)  The  same  pith 
vision  of  a  nerv'ous  s}-sl<*!m,  however  rudimentaxy  or  highly 
developed,  which  is  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  suitable  en- 
vironments when  itself  in  healthy  condition,  is  jost  as  cercaiclT 
adaptoil  t»^r  painful  reactions  whenever  the  environmesi  s 
luisuit-flhle  CiV  thf-  apjiaratns  irsclf  is  out  of  tune.  And  ^.S^i  ibti^ 
is  nwc'h  f^  in  once  in  sr.poort  of  the  contention  of  ScLopea- 
hunci  :  -namolv,  tVijit  Jhc  vc:x  contritions  which  favor  the  iwi- 
van»'*emPTji  of  thf*  rjicr-  "»n  what  is  called  civilization  are  essea- 
t.i»v'i,*v  f!nf>>.  fis  r-*'  r»rr.vi4if*  for  a  ift-rcf'  in  (urease  in  certain  fora? 
(\-  snPv^yinc-  Thf  v  v*ho  ^-ihrarr  nuist  mnidiv  and  intensfcivhe- 
twp.('i.  x)u  oj\T\rniiU  poh^  oi"  pjiinfr.';  nnivinp  Jind  painful  sftDpn* 
unri  nnnni.  urt'  not  r.hr  ].'  vc:  animais.  or  the-  iower  Tnoes.  ariibf 
rbildnu:  (ii  r.'lu-  Tnorf'  sensitive  rar^cs.  li:  a  word,  the  devwx- 
nicMi:  oi  xh(-  caniirirv  to:  luinninoss  is  liifto,  in  cvnn  crreAter decrit. 
}«  (<»»''MionniiM«i  n:  riu- nunju'iry  rorsnfterinG.  IM oreover,  thf  vc 
r^.t r  iWM  ripsirtv-  piw.  of  rclif^inns  ta'r.ii.  *'  ftr-*-  as  thihi^aith  ra^" 
tifutii'  r.'^  tin.  tirt*.xf,i.-,\  /iitnnt)'  ayuiATu,  is  Tr^  fumtHL  suuisiu:'' 
X\^^^\-  t(r  Tlu  srui  u.  sn*M  in!«iinf«:  :i>  T.f-  innreiiHo  ihf  out  uo^ 
Hr»;it»  t!".»  orhr»T.  Tmi:  x\\\>  !iii>».  ut.r.itnftt  towanl  tiie  omnip-'" 
ten;.  onnns^Moni.  jnn.   p.Thinul'v  nertRcU  Will  of  God  r*'i«w«flJ 
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and  ^holy  "  Will),  brings  the  finite  spirit  into  such  relations 
with  the  Infinite  Sufferer,  that  the  woes  of  mankind  are  more 
keenly  and  painfully  felt.  It  was  just  this  highest  refinement 
of  altruistic  suffering  which  made  that  Apostle,  who  was  al- 
ways ready  ^  to  be  offered,"  declare :  ^^  The  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now,"— a 
figure  of  speech  taken  from  the  extreme  of  human  anguish. 
It  was  the  same  experience  which  wrung  a  bitter  ciy  from 
Jesus,  and  forced  the  temporary  obscuration  of  his  sense 
of  complete  union  with  God,  as  he  hung  upon  the  sacrificial 
cross. 

The  &cts,  then,  furnish  sufficient  reason  for  that  yacillation 
of  mind  with  which  one  passes  from  observing  certain  kinds 
of  experience  to  the  obsenration  of  other  and  seemingly  con- 
tradictory kinds, — ^in  the  lower  animals  and  in  men, — as  inter- 
preted by  a  variety  of  soK^ed  laws,  phjrsical,  physiological, 
psychological,  economical,  and  social.  Confusion  seems  to  be 
rife  in  the  phenomena.  The  sympathetic  soul  is  torn  asunder 
by  the  evidences  of  this  cosmic  strife. 

The  difficulty  of  estimating  amounts  of  happiness  and  suffer- 
ing, of  making  up  a  satisfactory  balance  sheet,  and  of  debiting 
and  crediting  the  appropriate  sums  to  the  different  kindly  or 
malignant  forces  of  nature,  is  made  more  profound,  if  not  more 
unanswerable,  by  the  discoveries  of  modem  science.  Biology 
reveals  the  astonishing  fact  that  innumerable  destructive  liv- 
ing forms — ^bacteria,  bacilli,  and  germs  of  various  kinds — ^have 
been  provided  for  all  sentient,  and  especially  for  human  life ; 
these  instruments  of  torture  and  death  have  made  for  man  an 
inescapable  environment  of  incredible  suffering.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  world  in  which  man  lives  has  monstrous  pain  firmly 
embedded  in  its  very  texture.  What  biological  science  has 
demonstrated  in  its  most  convincing  way,  the  anthropological, 
econo*micaL|  and  social  sciences  have  also  adopted  as  a  theoreti- 
cal tenet.  The  evolution  of  animal  life,  the  progress  of  the 
race  in  every  form  and  degree  of  race-culture,  is  purchasable^ 
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only  by  the  payment  of  enormous  sums  of  gofferixig.  The 
tory  of  art  confinns  the  testimony  of  the  sdenoes.  The  poeti 
*4eam  by  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song."  The  gieateit 
painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians  proclaim  the  same  trath. 
The  highest  art  culminates  in  tragedies,  in  passion  musio,  in 
the  graphic  or  plastic  delineation  of  suffering  heioea.  Hut 
this  tntut  bej  all  modern  science  is  agreed  in  proclaiming,  • 

More  slowly,  and  as  yet  not  quite  so  surely,  has  this  um 
science  been  making  clear  that  similar  instnimantalities  for  m 
increased  amount,  and  higher  kind,  of  happiness  are  embedded 
in  the  same  constitution  of  the  world.  Biology  is  talking  of 
the  beneficent,  as  well  as  of  the  maleficent,  bacteria  and  oAer 
forms  of  lower  life,  yery  much  as  *^  unreflecting  spiritism" 
was  wont  to  talk  of  good  and  bad  spirits,  of  kindly  and  hil»- 
ful  gods.  So  do  the  other  sciences  of  human  life  tiy  to  dii- 
coyer  how  the  evils  of  iniquitous  g^yemment,  the  inequalitui 
of  social  life,  the  horrid  barbarities  of  war,  and  the  monstroDi 
suffering  inflicted  by  the  seyerer  ^^  acts  of  Grod,"  by  eaitit- 
quake,  yolcanic  eruptions,  pestilences,  etc.,  somehow  ^woik 
together"  for  the  greater  good.  And  with  these  seieDoes, 
^'  greater  good  "  means  more  of  human  happiness. 

When,  again,  the  mind  tries  to  estimate  the  fact  of  monl 
eyil,  and  to  do  sums  in  its  measurement  with  precision  some- 
what approaching  tlie  mathematical,  its  failure  is  eyen  more 
complete.  It  is  no  mere  liking  for  a  defunct  Augustinitf 
theology,  in  its  excess  of  judgment  oyer  the  Pauline  tjpe, 
which  compels  the  moral  consciousness,  when  yiewing  oertaiB 
classes  of  facts,  to  feel :  '*  There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  nOi 
not  one  ;"  ''  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  togedier 
become  unprofitable."  But,  given  more  of  insight  and  of 
human  sympathy,  there  are  other  classes  of  facts  which  shov 
how  much  native  capacity  for  certain  virtues,  and  for  a  le- 
sponse  to  any  appeal  made  in  tlie  name  of  the  higher  moni 
and  religious  ideals,  characterizes  human  nature  in  genenL 
Thus  the  arguments  for  ^'  total  depravity,"  in  the  theological 
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meaning  of  this  term,  serve  very  largely  to  cancel  those  for  the 
native  goodness  of  humanity.  Taken  together,  they  leave  our 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  amounts  of  moral  evil  and  moral 
groodness  in  the  same  uncertain  state.  The  conclusion  seems 
inevitable ;  the  problem  as  to  the  preponderance  of  good  and 
evil,  in  fact,  is  unanswerable  by  any  species  of  calculation. 
Whether  there  is  more  of  happiness,  and  of  essential  moral 
goodness,  in  the  human  race  now  than  was  four  thousand 
years  ago  is  no  easy  sum  in  arithmetic  or  algebra :  it  is  much 
too  big  and  abstruse  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  collections  of 
economical  and  social  statistics. 

When  the  different  abstract  solutions  of  the  problem  of  evil, 
which  leave  largely  out  of  account  the  religious  experience  of 
humanity  as  enforced  by  the  doctrine  of  development,  are  ex- 
amined, they  are  all  found  to  be  very  &r  from  satisfactory. 
Especially  true  is  this  of  any  theory  which  denies  the  reality  of 
evil — whether  of  suffering  or  of  sin.  Such  theories  are  accus- 
tomed to  start  out  with  the  sonorous  declaration  that  evil,  both 
suffering  and  sinning,  is  only  relative  and  negative.  To  this 
one  might  oppose  the  equally  untenable  declaration  of  Schopen- 
hauer that  pain  is  the  only  positive  thing,  and  that  pleasure  or 
happiness  is  only  negative.  Man's  experience  with  suffering 
and  with  moral  obliquity  is,  like  all  his  experience,  a  relative 
and,  in  some  sort,  a  negative  affair.  Both  pain  and  pleasure 
imply  relations ;  they  depend  upon  reactions  that  are  relative 
to  the  condition  of  the  subject  in  his  objective  environment. 
In  this  meaning  of  the  words,  it  is  not  true  that  ^^  Mind  can,  in 
itself  and  of  its  own  place,  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of 
heaven."  Pain  negates  pleasure ;  suffering  negates  happiness ; 
moral  badness  negates  moral  goodness ;  and  sin  negates  holi- 
ness. Even  these  unproductive  and  figurative  uses  of  the  terms 
**  relative  "  and  **  negative  "  are  subject  to  the  undoubted  fact 
of  human  experience  that,  for  the  individual  and  for  the  race, 
life  is  always  a  strange  and  confusing  and  largely  inexplicable 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  suffering  and  happiness,  of  wrong- 
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doing  and  right-doing,  in  the  same  individual,  the  same  com- 
munity, the  same  social  status ;  and  even  in  the  same  conscious 
state. 

To  actual  human  experience,  and  to  the  reflective  thinking 
which  deals  seriously  with  this  experience,  all  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  evil  which  deny  the  reality  of  evil  must  always  seem 
no  better  than  juggling  with  words.  With  the  religious  point 
of  view  such  optimism,  and  its  opposite  of  pessimism,  are  alike 
untenable.  The  conclusion  of  religion  is  substantially  ex- 
pressed in  Voltaire's  poem,  Le  DSaaatre  de  Lisbonne : — 

'*  All  vsill  one  day  be  well^  we  fondly  hope; 
That  all  is  well  to-day,  is  but  the  dream 
Of  erriog  men,  however  wise  they  seem, 
And  God  alone  is  right*' 

Much  more  helpful  is  that  attempt  at  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  evil  which  regards  both  suffering  and  moral  failure, 
or  sin,  as  instrumental,  as  means,  and  even  as  necessary  means, 
to  a  higher  good  of  happiness  and  of  moral  purity.  This  view 
undoubtedly  seems  to  relieve  the  problem  of  some  of  its  more 
difficult  and  dark  features ;  but  it  does  not  afford  a  completely 
satisfactory  solution,  especially  of  the  problem  of  moral  evil. 
Indeed,  unless  the  postulates  of  religious  experience,  and  the 
anticipations  of  a  theory  of  evolution  which  shall  give  the 
fullest  expression  to  the  value  of  the  religious  ideals,  are  both 
taken  into  our  confidence,  the  ^^  instrumental  theory  *'  of  evil 
fails  of  offering  even  a  partial  solution  of  its  problem. 

That  pain  is  a  necessary  means  to  the  development,  and 
even  to  the  existence,  of  all  finite,  spiritual,  and  self-conscious 
life  has  been  held  by  various  writers.  ^*  Without  it,"  bbjb  Sa- 
batier,^  ^^  it  does  not  seem  that  the  life  of  the  spirit  could  arise 
from  the  physical  life."  Indeed,  there  is  reason  for  declaring 
that,  with  man  in  his  present  environment,  the  consciousness 
of  self  and  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  organism,  as  a 

d'une  Philoeophie  de  la  Religion,  p.  15. 
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self-oognitiye  reality  with  interests  and  ideals  Uiat  somehow 
transcend  the  organism,  could  not  take  place  without  pain. 
Thus  the  thought  is  led  on  to  estimate  highly  the  value  of 
suffering  of  various  sorts  as  disciplinary,  and  as  means  to  the 
arousing  and  cultivation  of  the  higher  powers  of  man's  spiritual 
life.  Such  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil  seems  to  agree,  of 
necessity,  with  religion  in  rejecting  a  purely  eudsemonistic 
ethics.  It  affirms  the  value  of  happiness,  either  positive  or  as 
fireedom  from  suffering,  to  consist  largely  in  its  instrumental 
relations  to  the  realization  of  a  higher  form  of  Good.  Pain  is 
means  to  an  end  that  is  higher  than  happiness.  Thus  this 
theory  reverses  the  position  of  all  utilitarian  systems  of  ethics ; 
only  thus  does  it  prepare  the  gix)und  for  considerations  which 
help  to  establish  a  theodicy  from  the  religious  point  of  view. 
^  It  is  difficulties,"  sajs  an  ancient  writer,  ^*  which  show  what 
men  really  are.  Therefore  when  a  difficulty  falls  upon  you 
remember  that  God,  like  a  trainer  of  wrestlers,  has  matched 
you  with  a  rough  young  man.  For  what  purpose  ?  you  may 
say.  Why  that  you  may  become  an  Olympic  conqueror ;  but 
it  is  not  accomplished  without  sweat." 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  theory  of  evolution,  as  ap- 
plied to  every  form  of  life  and  of  human  progress,  emphasizes 
the  instrumental  value  of  arrangements  which  are  inevitably 
eonnected  with  an  overwhelming  amount  of  suffering  and  of 
death.  Science,  the  philosophy  of  art,  and  the  philosophy  of 
leligrion,  are  all  coming  to  agree  as  never  before,  in  realizing 
the  immense  and  seemingly  indispensable  utility  of  struggle 
uid  pain ;  and  also  the  ontological  value  of  ideals,  the  effort 
to  reach,  and  even  to  approach,  which  has  caused  the  race  so 
mach  of  struggle  and  pain. 

The  instrumental  worth  of  moral  evil,  or  sin,  is  a  much  more 
difficult  thesis  to  maintain.  Man  learns,  indeed,  by  trials ;  in 
trials,  mistakes  are  inevitable ;  and  where  conduct,  or  action 
that  has  moral  concernment,  is  the  stake,  undoubtedly  the 
^tB  justify  the  contention  that  much  conduct  which  is  moral 
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&ilare,  or  sin,  is  the  inevitsUe  concomitant  of  progiOM  id 
the  realization  of  moral  values.^  It  may,  of  coatBC,  also  be 
aaid,  that  the  very  moral  freedom — ^whatever  *^  moral  freedom** 
may  mean,  and  however  mnch  or  little  of  it  man  can  attun— 
which  makes  possible  moral  goodness  and  the  progressive  ap- 
proaches to  rising  moral  ideals,  makes  also  possible  mcmd  ctiI 
and  the  supreme  and  final  failure  to  attain  these  ideals.  Ii 
view  of  the  subjective  limitations  of  man's  oonstitation  and 
the  nature  of  his  physical  and  social  environment^  apecolatiTe 
ethics  seem  compelled  to  maintain  that  much  moral  evil  is  in- 
evitable. When  the  conditions  of  man's  ethical  progress  are 
viewed  from  the  developmental  point  of  view,  moral  fulnn 
and  obliquity,  and  even  moral  disease  and  death,  in  overwhel- 
ming numbers  of  the  human  race  appear  to  have  served  as  mean 
to  the  spiritual  uplift  of  humanity.  The  essential  value  of 
etruggle  with  temptation,  and  of  experience  with  the  resnUa  of 
yielding  to  temptation,  may  also  be  estimated  in  a  way  greatlf 
to  reinforce  the  claim  that  much  sinning  is  an  indiapensaUe 
prerequisite  to  some  holiness. 

Even  to  admit  all  this,  however,  leaves  the  mind  &r  indeed 
from  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil.  In  fact,  there  would 
seem  to  be  much  truth  in  Eucken's  contention'  that  the 
^^  medicinal  "  theory  makes  the  whole  subject  yet  more  of  an 
insoluble  riddle.  This  it  does  most  effectually  for  minds  that 
will  not  accept  the  postulates  of  the  supremest  religious  ex- 
perience of  the  race.  For  these  are  the  postulates  that  gua^ 
antee   the  hope  of  Redemption. 

The  instrumental  theory,  with  its  proposed  solution  of  the 
problem  of  evil,  does  not  bear  altogether  well  being  submitted 

^  This  thought  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  stania  from  a  Gv* 
man  poem: — 

"Wer  nie  sein  Brad  mit  Thriinen  088, 
Wer  nie  die  kummervolle  Ndchte, 
Auf  seinem  Belie  weinend  8€U8, 
Der  kennt  Euch  nichty  Ihr  himmlischen  AfUchie," 
<  Wahrheit^ehalt  der  Religion,   p.   388/. 
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to  the  testing  of  the  facts  of  experience.  These  facts  support 
its  critics  in  making  the  following  objections :  (1)  Much  pain 
does  not  appear  to  serve  the  ministrations  of  a  higher  good, 
whether  of  happiness  or  of  moral  purity.  Indeed,  in  the  ao» 
toal  experience  of  the  multitude  of  the  race,  it  is  just  this  in- 
evitable and  overwhelming  amount  of  suffering  which  prevents 
the  higher  and  more  valuable  forms  of  intellectual,  social,  ai^ 
tastic,  and  even  of  ethical  and  religious  satisfaction.  That  it  is 
suffering,  either  through  bodily  pains,  unsatisfied  cravings,  or 
satiety  and  ennui,  which  leads  to  much.  Nay !  to  most,  of  tha 
prevalent  moral  evils,  there  is  little  reasonable  doubt.  But 
(2)  the  way  Uiat  suffering  is  distributed  constitutes,  perhaps, 
the  darkest  part  of  the  problem  of  evil.  It  cannot  be  said  with 
any  confidence  that  most  of  such  evil  comes,  either  to  those  who 
most  deserve  it,  or  to  those  who  can  best  endure  and  profit  by 
it.  (8)  Without  accepting  the  postulate  of  a  continued  and 
improved  existence  for  the  race  after  death,  much  of  the  co- 
gency of  the  argument  which  justifies  suffering  as  instrumen- 
tally  necessary  for  human  development  is  lost ;  but  this  postu* 
late  itself  depends  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  religious 
conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit. 

When  the  attempt  is  made  to  apply  the  instrumental  theory 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  moral  evil,  the  mind  is  met 
by  yet  more  serious  objections.  All  three  of  the  objections 
just  recited  recur  with  added  emphasis.  At  this  point,  too, 
appears  the  gpravest  danger  of  undermining  the  very  founda* 
tions  of  ethics ;  and  so  of  invalidating  the  higher  forms  of  re* 
ligious  life  and  development.  These  attain  their  supreme 
worth,  only  if  they  are  regarded  as  ways  of  freeing  the  Self 
from  the  thralldom  of  moral  evil,  of  triumphing  completely 
over  it,  rather  than  chiefly  of  making  use  of  it  as  means  to  a 
higher  moral  good.  And  when  the  instrumental  theory  of 
moral  evil  is  aflUiated  with  the  deterministic  doctrine  of  the 
will  and  with  a  quoii-j  if  not  quite  completely  mechanical  view 
of  the  development  of  the  race,  its  logical  outcome  is  antithetio 
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to  the  interests  of  religion ;  it  is  even  abhonent  to  Christian 
experience. 

The  mind  of  man,  when  reflecting  most  intelligenily  and  le- 
riously  upon  the  problem  of  evil,  whether  as  suffexingoras 
sin,  naturally  and  inevitably  turns  to  religion  for  a  BolatioD. 
Thus  the  problem  of  evil  becomes  a  theodicy.  The  more  tliB 
so-called  ^*  goods "  of  human  living  increase,  and  the  mm 
what  is  called  (oftentimes  with  hypocrisy,  often  with  cynicisiii, 
oftenest  with  flippancy)  *^  modem  civiUzation  '*  advances,  tliB 
more  does  the  consciousness  of  evil  deepen  and  greaten  in 
thoughtful  minds.  Thus  the  demand  for  relief  from  life's  Ikd^ 
dens,  theoretical  and  practical,  gains  in  insistency  and  empha- 
sis. For  the  ideal  good,  which  the  higher  religions  promise  and 
expect,  the  need  of  humanity  increases  rather  than  HiminkhM 
with  advancing  race-culture.  ^^  It  is  the  yearning  cry,"  aaji 
Wellhausen,  remarking  on  the  dark  side  of  the  modem  woild, 
^^  that  goes  through  all  the  peoples ;  as  they  advance  to  drit 
ization,  they  feel  the  value  of  the  goods  they  have  saorifioed 
for  it" 

In  treating  the  Problem  of  Evil  as  a  Theodicy  the  following 
three  considerations  require  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 
And,  first,  monotheistic  religion  is  compelled  to  find  the  uUi- 
mate  origin  of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  problem,  in  tbe 
Will  of  God.  Whence  comes  the  evil  of  the  World  ?  For  re- 
ligion this  pressing  question  cannot  be  confused  by  logical  ab* 
stractions  or  metaphysical  evasion.  Evil  is  not  a  bulk  of  beiiigf 
a  lump  sum  of  existence,  or  an  impersonal  entity.  It  is  nothing 
else  than  the  actual  miser}'  and  degradation  of  sentient  and, 
especially,  of  human  life.  So  far,  then,  as  its  problem  can  be 
made  an  object  of  investigation,  the  origin  of  evil  must  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  sentient  and  selfK^onscious  life  as  necessarilj 
related,  in  its  being  and  in  its  development,  to  its  environment 
And  it  is  just  this  necessity,  wliicli  the  medicinal  or  instro- 
mental  theory  emphasizes,  in  the  thought  thus  to  help  out  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  that  makes  the  theistic  answer  all  tbe 
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more  difficult  The  pantheistic  and  pessimiBtic  theories  of 
Schopenhauer  and  of  Hartmann  aUow  of  making  the  irration- 
ality of  blind  Willy  or  the  unconscious  striving  of  an  immanently 
be)eological,  but  impersonal  Will,  responsible  for  this  necessity. 
But  monotheistic  religion,  and  especially  Christianity,  regards 
Grod  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Moral  Ruler  of  the  Universe ; 
bhe  existence  of  evil,  with  all  its  enormous  amount  and  seem- 
ingly inevitable  character  must  have  its  ground,  therefore,  in 
iiis  Will.  This  "  ultimate  responsibility  '*  of  Grod  constitutes 
[ihe  fundamental  problem  of  every  theodicy. 

In  God  also  must  the  solution  be  found,  if  found  at  all. 
Plato  saw  this  truth ;  and  his  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil, 
in  the  Republic  (book  x),  is  in  all  essential  respects  a  theistic 
uid  Christian  theodicy.  The  Stoics  added  the  conception  of 
%  more  perfect  necessity,  which  so  binds  together  the  evil  and 
\he  good  that  the  former  cannot  be  removed  without  destroying 
ilso  the  possibility  of  the  latter.  And  Christian  theologians  ^ 
[lave  quite  generally  held,  that  the  fundamental  and  chief,  if 
aot  the  sole,  principle  of  a  theodicy  is  &ith  in  the  supremacy 
3f  God  as  *^  Absolute  Reason,*'  which  may  be  identified  with  a 
^*  scientifically  ordered  system."  The  conception  which  the 
philosophy  of  religion  vindicates — namely,  that  of  God  as  In- 
finite and  Absolute  self-conscious  Person — ^leaves  no  escape 
From  the  conclusion  that  the  only  possible  theory  of  the  origin 
}f  evil  is  some  form  of  a  theodicy. 

In  the  second  place,  the  possibility  of  a  theodicy  rests  upon 
md  embraces  the  postulate,  or  the  proved  truth,  that  the  world 
is  a  moral  system.  Here  the  thought  of  Martineau  is  most 
pertinent.  "  We  seek,"  says  he,* "  to  know  whether  the  system 
bo  which  we  belong  corresponds  to  the  riffhteattmess  ascribed 
to  its  author.  Well,  then,  by  hypothesis  it  is  to  be  a  moral 
system,  and  must  comprise  the  requisites  for  the  formation, 

1  See,  for  example,  S.  Harris,  God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  All,  I,  p. 
210/. 
a  A  Study  of  Religion,  EE,  p.  54. 
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the  exercise,  and  the  discipline  of  ehar€uier.^^  This  assamptioo 
underlies  all  human  attempts  to  judge  God  bjr  his  doingB;  tfaoi 
it  leads  to  the  strange  antithetic  attitudes  of  such  wiiten  as 
John  Stuart  Mill,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dean  Mansel  on  die 
other.  For  piety  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  science  and  of 
experience,  when  they  furnish  evidence  of  the  justice  and  good- 
ness of  God ;  but  piety  has  always  espoused  the  cause  of  God 
against  the  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  God  is  too  high,  and 
his  ways  too  mysterious,  for  human  judgment.  Meantime  iH 
the  arguments  pro  and  con^  and  the  very  effort  to  erect  or  to 
destroy  a  tenable  theodicy,  agree  upon  the  postulate  that  tk 
Universe  is  a  subject  for  moral  judgments.  Indeed,  vol 
this  not  so:  How  could  the  Universe  give  evidence  either  fn; 
or  against,  the  justice  and  goodness  of  Gtod  ? 

And,  third,  the  problem  of  a  theodicy  cannot  be  satis&etorily 
discussed  at  all  without  the  constant,  intelligent,  and  ireD- 
informed  effort  to  consider  the  subject  in  its  totality.  But 
herein  is  the  vastness  of  it ;  here  extends  the  valid  grooiid  far 
the  plea  that  much  must  be  left,  and  even  {lo  little  positifB 
force  given,  to  the  ''  argument  from  ignorance."  In  viewing 
the  problem  of  evil — and  especially  when  this  problem  is  viewed 
as  a  theodicy — the  World  must  be  taken  as  a  whole ;  it  mnit 
be  considered  as  that  kind  of  a  connected  and  interdependeok 
totality  wliich  it  is  on  good  grounds  assumed,  but  only  ray 
partially  and  imperfectly  known,  to  be.  Its  totality  embncei 
the  boundless  stretches  of  the  World's  time,  not  only  back- 
ward but  into  its  prospective  future.  The  problem  of  evil  Si 
therefore,  not  the  problem  of  any  individual  existence,  or 
particular  set  of  relations ;  it  does  not  concern  simply  some 
group  of  individual  human  beings,  whether  particularly  favored 
or  especially  unlucky.  It  is,  the  rather,  the  problem  of  tk 
universe's  construction  and  history ;  it  is  the  problem  of  dtf 
race.  It  is  not  the  problem  of  an  hour,  or  of  a  day,  or  even  of 
a  single  century ;  it  is,  the  rather,  the  problem  of  all  the 
countless  centuries.    It  can  be  solved,  if  solved  at  all,  only  bf 
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the  realization  of  an  ultimate  purpose, — a  purpose  which  detei^ 
mines  the  evolution  of  the  race,  regarded  as  a  divinely  ordered 
and  divinely  conducted  process. 

When,  then,  certain  individual  experiences  or  particular  sets 
of  facts  seem  to  oppose  those  postulates  of  religious  faith  which 
sustain  the  conviction  that  God  is  perfectly  wise  and  good,  the 
so-called  '^  argument  from  ignorance,'*  illogical  and  unscientific 
as  such  an  argument  often  is,  seems  by  no  means  necessarily  out 
of  place.  Indeed,  without  a  similar  use  of  the  argument,  there 
are  few  of  the  conceptions  and  laws  of  the  physico-chemical 
sciences  which  can  establish  tiiemselves.  These  conceptions 
are  uniformly  based  upon  partial  evidence ;  they  make  an  ap- 
peal for  patient  waiting  for  further  evidence,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  removal  of  antithetic  conclusions,  and  so  to  bring  about 
a  perfect  internal  harmony.  These  so-called  ^^  laws,*'  too,  are 
customarily  honeycombed  with  holes  or  flaw-like  specks,  which 
indicate  the  gnawing  corrosion  of  ezceptiana,  or  the  vanishing 
mould  of  discarded /aUacie«.  Above  all  is  the  argument  with 
which  modem  science  supports  its  conception  of  the  vast  com- 
plex of  obscurely  related  beings,  and  of  unexplained  and  inex- 
plicable transactions,  as  an  orderly  Whole,  a  true  Cosmos, 
obliged  to  make  constant  and  extensive  appeal  to  human  igno- 
rance. Many  things  in  this  vast  complex  do  indeed  indicate 
that  it  has  the  nature  of  an  Orderly  Whole ;  but  many  other 
thii^  look  as  though  **  chaos  and  old  night,"  instead  of  the 
'^  reign  of  law,'^  were  in  supreme  control.  It  is  largely  because 
reason,  and  more  especially  moral  reason,  will  not  contentedly 
tolerate  the  idea  of  ^*  Chaos,"  but  insists  on  the  supremacy  of 
its  ideals,  that  the  conclusion  of  a  universal  Cosmic  Order 
wins  the  human  mind.  Science  always  espouses  the  cause  of 
Order  even  against  the  evidence ; — and  it  has  often  justified 
this  breach  of  strict  logic,  on  the  ground  that  Nature  is  too 
vast  and  mysterious,  and  as  yet  unexplored,  to  be  fully  com- 
prehended by  human  judgments. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  on  the  whole  the  progress 
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of  modem  science  is  in  the  direction  of  increaaiiig,  not  oolj 
our  wonder  and  admiraticm  before  the  vastnees  and  mysteiyof 
the  Cosmos,  but  also  our  insight  into  the  wisdom  and  benefr 
cenoe  of  its  contrivances.  It  is  no  longer  poesihle  to  explain 
the  performances  of  natural  objects  after  the  ^rpe  of  a  machine, 
or  eyen  of  an  infinitely  intricate  molecular  mechanism.^  Tin 
very  elements  of  all  liying  beings  seem  themaelvea  to  be  o- 
dowed  with  a  selectiye  and  purposeful  self-activity.  No  known, 
— and  we  may  well  say, — no  conceivable  combiiiation  of  lavi 
will  explain,  for  example,  the  behavior  of  the  white  Uood- 
corpuscles  in  their  phagocjrtio  functions,  as  they  auddenlf  de- 
velop the  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  situations  and  poi- 
formances  which  are  as  new  to  them  as  they  are  obscure  ui 
intricate  to  human  observation.  These  cells  behave  like  cos* 
scions,  purposeful,  and  benevolent  living  souls,  rather  than  lib 
merely  mechanical  structures.  They  are,  of  course,  dependot 
upon  their  own  structure  and  upon  the  means  to  their  htnd, 
so  to  say,  for  their  ability  to  discharge  wisely  and  well  their 
peculiar  functions.  But  so  is  man  himself.  The  spermatocoo. 
too,  seem  to  know  well  how  to  proceed  upon  the  wbj  to  the 
execution  of  the  purposes  for  which  their  structure,  when  the 
opportunity  comes,  has  previously  fitted  them.  They,  too,  b^ 
have  like  living  and  embodied  souls,  rather  than  like  mirdj 
mechanical  existences.  And  the  ovum  which  they  fertOiie 
goes  straight  alx)ut  its  incredibly  intricate  and  mysterious  bosi- 
ness,  marshalling  the  corpuscles  upon  which  it  can  lay  hoU 
and  building,  with  marvellous  intelligence  and  wisdom,  on  the 
whole,  and  yet  not  without  many  incidental  and  evil  mistakeii 
a  structure  infinitely  more  complex  than  anything  within  tho 
power  of  human  wisdom  and  skill.  Nay  I  the  very  atonn 
themselves  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  simple  and  stractoi^ 


^  For  the  confession  of  the  faihire  of  modem  science  to  "re-expnoB  vif 
vital  phenomenon  in  terms  of  physics  and  chemistry,"  see  Professon  J. -^ 
thu*  Thomson  and  Patrick  Geddes,  and  the  authorities  they  quote:  Idv^ 
of  Science  and  Faith,  p.  54/. 
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less  beings,  that  are  driven  hither  and  thither  by  external  forces 
in  accordance  with  fixed  laws  imposed  from  without.  Each 
kind,  and  even  each  indiyidual  of  its  kind,  appears  to  have  a 
constitution  and  a  mission  of  its  own ;  appears  also  to  know 
how  to  make  use  of  this  constitution  in  the  fulfillment  of  its 
peculiar  mission.  Each  one  of  these  atoms  is  forever  solving 
wholly  new  problems,  by  entering  into  wholly  new  combina- 
tions ; — and  all  this  is  done  in  the  interests  of  that  vast  Whole 
of  which  each  atom  is  an  incredibly  minute  and  yet  quite 
specially  significant  part. 

The  modem  scientific  view  of  the  good  and  the  evil  that 
have  been,  and  are,  in  the  world,  and  of  the  manner  and  di* 
rection  in  which  the  world's  infinitely  numerous  beings  are 
oo-operating  to  the  apparent  realization  of  some  vastly  pro- 
found and  vastly  remote  end,  does  not,  indeed,  completely 
effect  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil.  But  it  may  well  make 
our  minds  the  readier  to  listen  to  what  religion  has  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  at  least  an  improved  mental  and  practical  attitude 
toward  this  problem. 

The  attitude  of  religious  experience  toward  the  problem  of 
evil  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  religious  belief  and 
sentiment  in  which  the  experience  consists.  And  this  varies 
greatly  in  dependence  upon  the  stage  reached  by  each  religion 
in  respect,  especially,  of  its  intellectual  and  ethical  ideals.  The 
religions  which  were  grouped  together  under  the  vague  title 
of  an  ^*'  unreflecting  spiritism,"  cannot  even  raise  the  questions 
involved  in  this  profound  problem.  For  their  ethical  stan- 
dards are  too  low  and  too  little  integrated  with  their  religious 
beliefs ;  and  their  reflective  thinking,  or  philosophical  cul- 
ture, is  of  too  primitive  a  type.  Even  ^'polytheism,"  sajrs 
Tiele,^  '^  found  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  question."  Its 
world  of  gods  is  of  too  classes.  There  are  evil  spiritual 
powers  that  need  to  be  propitiated  and  must  be  feared.  And 
there  are  kindly  and  good  gods  with  which  man  may  have 

1  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  Second  Series,  p.  91. 
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more  or  less  of  friendly  intercourse^-^At  leasts  if  one  knowi 
how  to  keep  on  good  terms  witii  them.  Of  Shinto,  as  mp 
Giiffis,^  **  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  tiie  god-way  the  origin  d 
evil  is  to  be  ascribed  to  evil  gods.  These  Kami  pollute,  and 
pollution  is  iniquity.  From  this  iniquity  the  people  axe  to  h 
purged  by  the  gods  of  purification,  to  whom  offerings  aie  da^ 
made."  All  kinds  of  mischief  and  trouble  come  from  the  bid 
Kami.  Physical  and  moral  or  spiritual  defilement  were  dm 
identified ;  and  out  of  this  identification  grew  numy  enuli 
and  also  some  sanitary  and  beneficent,  customs.  The  pontkli 
of  all  the  religions  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  development  ii 
essentially  similar  on  this  matter. 

But  indifference  to  the  problem  of  evil,  and  so  erode  a  mj 
of  attempting  its  solution,  cannot  aUlde  the  testa  which  tb 
advances  of  race-culture  bring  to  bear  upon  religious  UieL 
As  an  inevitable  result  of  this  advance,  the  great  impoctuM 
of  the  problem  becomes  heightened;  and  the  prooeiscf  fte 
unification  of  knowledge  brings  the  attempts  to  solve  fte 
problem  into  more  immediate  relations  with  the  conception  of 
Divine  Being.  In  this  way  a  sort  of  ethical  Dualism  is  the  in* 
evitable  result  It  now  appears  plain  that  there  are  immaDOii 
and  effective  in  the  World  of  man^s  larger  experience,  oeitiiB 
forces — powerful,  mysterious,  and  inescapable — which  make  foe 
good  ;  and  that  there  are  others — even  more  powerful,  and  to 
the  awakened  moral  consciousness  more  mysterious,  while  no 
less  unavoidable — which  make  for  evil.  These  two  seti  of 
forces  seem  to  work  in  a  sort  of  internal  harmony  of  actiflD 
with  themselves ;  but  with  antithetic  tendencies,  and  indeed 
in  the  form  of  a  fierce  and  passionate  struggle,  between  the 
two  sets.  Hence  the  mind  concludes  that  there  is  a  unitj  to 
evil,  and  a  kind  of  opposed  unity  to  the  good.  There  is  e 
kingdom  of  happiness,  purity,  and  life  ;  there  is  a  kingdom  of 
suffering,  sinning,  and  death.  There  is  God,  and  there  is  the 
Devil, — personified  Good  in  its  totality  and  personified  Evil  in 

iThe  Religions  of  Japan,  p.  78. 
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its  totality;  and  there  is  eternal  warfare  between  the  two. 
Nor  is  the  question  as  to  which  is  superior  and  likely,  or  sure, 
to  win  the  final  victory,  easy  to  solve.  For  the  mind  that 
clings  persistently  to  the  empirical  points  of  view,  especially 
when  these  points  of  view  set  a  high  value  upon  the  good  of 
happiness,  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  many  devils  than  in  one 
perfectly  good  and  holy  God.  The  question  of  the  suffering 
and  puzzled  patriarch  Job:  ^^  Why  do  the  wicked  live, become 
old,  yea,  are  mighty  in  power?**  becomes  an  unanswerable 
question.  ^  How  canst  thou,"  asked  Theognis,  ^*  O  son  of 
Saturn,  put  the  sinner  and  the  just  man  on  the  same  footing?*' 
But  even  at  this  stage  of  reflection  over  the  diverse  phenomena, 
and  of  immaturity  in  ethical  conceptions  and  ideals,  the  faith 
of  religion  espouses  the  cause  of  God  against  the  evidence  of 
facts. 

The  resulting  Dualism  of  religious  philosophy  may  take 
either  one  of  two  principal  forms.  It  may  associate  the  good 
divine  beings  and  the  evil  ones,  respectively,  after  the  manner 
of  a  human  social  organization ;  or  it  may  hypostasize  each  of 
tlie  collective  superhuman  powers  for  good  and  for  evil  in  some 
one  Divine  Being, — ^thus  representing  both  these  two  sides, 
or  aspects,  of  human  experience.  But  in  either  case  the  ten- 
dency of  the  improved  religious  consciousness  is  to  make  the 
GtKxl  superior  in  power  to,  and  finally  triumphant  over,  the 
Bvil.  The  highest  and  typical  example  of  this  dualistic 
tendency  is  g^ven  by  the  Persian  religion  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  established  by  its  great  religious  teacher.  *^  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  reform  of  Zarathustra,"  says  Pfleiderer,^  ^^  appears 
to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  he  placed  the  opposed  spirits  of 
the  Iranian  nature-religion  in  two  hostile  kingdoms,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  spiritual  power ;  and  that  by  his  exalted  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  good  God  and  Creator  he  approached  closely 
to  monotheism."  According  to  the  Bundehesh,  the  Eternal 
and  Absolute  Being,  or  First  Cause,  produced  out  of  his  own 

iThe  Philosophy  of  Religion,  III,  p.  79/. 
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substance  two  g^reat  divine  beings.  Of  these  one,  Ahma-MazdA, 
was  good  and  true  to  his  Creator,  a  King  of  Light ;  and  he  be- 
came head  of  all  that  is  pure  and  good  in  the  woild's  exi8teiio& 
He,  indeed,  is  himself  to  be  praised  as  the  creator  and  presener 
and  sole  lord  of  the  world.  But  the  other  was  Ahriman,  King  of 
Darkness,  head  of  an  army  of  bad  spirits,  and  bringer  of  all  kindi 
of  evils  into  a  good  world.  Between  tiie  two  a  great  world- 
struggle  takes  place  and  continues  through  immense  stretches  of 
time.  But  at  the  last  Ahura  triumphs  over  AhrinuuL.  For,  in 
truth,  Ahura  is  rather  the  true  and  onlj  absolute  divine  being; 
Ahriman  is  but  a  limitation,  a  barrier,  which  will  cease  in  tine, 
to  his  perfect  and  absolute  goodness.  And  thus  the  Peniu 
religion  comes  very  near  to  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  bj  a  good 
God,  that  is  somehow  doomed  to  ^^  groan  and  travail  togethet^** 
while  it  waits  for  the  completion  of  the  process  of  redemptiflo. 
In  cruder  form  the  North  Germans  and  Scandinavians  lo6bA 
on  human  experience  of  good  and  evil  as  though  it  could  b 
explained  by  a  struggle  of  ^*  the  good  world-preserving  godi 
with  hostile  elemental  powers."  And  the  Manichsean  heresy 
regarded  evil  as  so  deeply  and  extensively  bedded  in  the  world 
that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  a  perfectly  good  God  as  the 
Creator  and  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

All  such  Dualism,  however,  great  as  is  the  temptation  to 
cling  to  it  as  a  needed  explanation  of  man's  complex  experi- 
ence, and  enormous  as  are  the  difficulties  which  any  logics! 
and  consistent  Monism  finds  with  the  problem  of  evil,  is  un- 
able to  endure  the  strain  of  the  uprising  and  uplifting  reflec- 
tion of  the  race.  The  problem  of  evil  as  a  theodicy  may,  in- 
deed, be  intensified  and  made  more  profoundly  m}r8teriou8  by  the 
higher  ethical  conceptions  of  God.  But  the  optimistic  faith  of 
religion,  confirmed  or  assisted  by  philosophy,  seems  to  increase 
its  strength  of  persuasion  and  power  to  convince,  in  even  greater 
ratio. 

The  different  forms  of  a  monistic  philosophy  of  religion  offer 
to  religious  faith  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil  in  different 
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ways.  In  general,  howeyer,  a  doctrine  of  salvation  is  its  solu- 
tion. In  the  theodicy  of  Hinduism  the  conception  of  Brahma 
is  the  fundamental  postulate.  All  is  one ;  and  as  Anaximander 
long  ago  said :  *'  Whence  is  the  origin  of  existing  things,  thence 
also  in  their  passing  away,  according  to  an  inner  necessity.'* 
From  this  point  of  departure  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Heraclei- 
tean  doctrine  of  the  periodic  destruction  and  reconstruction  of 
all  existences  through  Brahma.  "  All  comes  from  One,  and 
One  from  AH.'*  But  this  doctrine  must  be  harmonized  with 
the  other  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads, — namely,  that  man's 
soul  is  an  eternal  and  indestructible  entity  ;^  and  that  it  is  of 
such  nature  as  to  cany  over  the  consequences  of  conduct 
from  one  to  another  of  the  stages  of  its  eternal  existence. 
This,  however,  is  an  ethical  postulate.  The  assumption  is 
therefore  made  that  Atman,  or  the  true  Self  of  things,  is  the 
alone  real ;  the  world  of  appearances  in  space  and  time  is 
Maya,  an  illusion,  a  deceptive  image  of  the  true.  It  is,  then, 
the  mistaking  of  the  illusory  for  the  true  and  the  real,  of  that 
which  is  only  maya  for  Atman,  which  is  the  source  of  all  evil, 
both  physical  and  moral.  The  essence  of  evil  is  ignorance,  is 
illusion.  How,  then,  shall  salvation  or  the  i*escue  of  the  soul, 
the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  be  attained  ?  By  being  disillu- 
sioned ;  by  coming  to  know  Atman  as  the  Alone  Real.  Through 
the  knowledge  of  God  the  soul  triumphs  over  all  evil ;  for  to 
know  Him  is  to  know  that  there  is  no  real  evil.  God,  when 
known,  is  his  own  theodicy.  The  glad  tidings  come  announc- 
ing to  the  seeker  for  relief  from  evil :  ^^  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  he  who  knows  the  Spirit  passes  beyond  grief. "^  Naturally 
enough,  this  way  of  resolving  the  problem  of  evil  is  too  high 

1  See  Deimen,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  I,  ii,  pp.  78/7- 
s  See  Deussen,  Ibid,  pp.  QSff,    The  same  thought  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines: — 

Durch  Wissen  steigen  sie  aufwarts 

Dorthin  wo  das  Verlangen  schweigt; 

Nicht  Opfergabe  reicht    dorthin, 

Nicht  Busse  des  Nichtwissenden. 
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Md  0tMp  f ntr  the  naked  and  htoedmg  iaet  of  the  nodllions  wko 
toil  oter  the  roagh  pathway  of  life.  And  the  popular  Biili- 
manic  faith  emphanizes  for  them  the  need  of  strict  eompUanoe 
with  ritnal  and  of  obedience  to  the  priest. 

Baddhinm  *  modifies  eesentiallj  the  Brfthmanical  doctrine  of 
evil  and  its  dependent  doctrine  of  the  way  to  escape  from  the 
evil — the  way  of  salvation.  For  the  philosopher  it  calls  is 
qaention  his  conception  of  the  reality  of  soul.  As  to  the  atmas 
of  the  individual  man,  Buddhism  altogether  denies  its  reality;  m 
to  the  universal  Atman,  the  World-Soul,  it  is  sceptical  orag* 
nofltic.  Evil  is,  therefore,  no  longer  conceived  of  simply  m 
mAyA,  the  illusion  which  mistakes  appearance  for  reality,  ind 
which  knows  not  the  One  Alone  ReaL  The  real  evil  is  KarDi, 
or  the  resultant  of  mental  and  bodily  actions,  considered  ai 
though  it  were  an  indestructible  entity — ^the  deathlees  sdf- 
inherited  chamcier  which  results  from  bad  deeds.  Hie  wij 
of  overcoming  this  evil,  the  way  of  salvation,  is  therefi>ii 
neither  the  intuitive  nor  the  contemplative  knowledge  of  At* 
man,  with  a  view  to  union  with  him  ;  nor  is  it  the  cultivatioa 
of  rInlNimte  rituiil,  or  of  obedience  to  the  priesthood.  It  if 
mUior  Mm  lifo  of  purity  and  love.  By  perpetual  cultivatioa 
of  Solf  in  tho  oiglitfold  path,  one  may  at  last  obtain  reletN 
from  tho  ooiu«olost«  n'tund  of  rebirths, — may  reach  the  goal, 
NirvAua.     Tliou  ho  can  use  the  words  of  an  ancient  poem : 

**  My  hoArt  m  It !«,  U  Riiddhii,  tha  liTiag  Baddha, 
Ami  tlienc  in  no  water  mpart  from  the  bUlow.** 

Tlio  pn>blom  of  ovil  has  always  weighed  heavily  upon  tto 
bntin  aiul  h(\irt  of  HrAhmauism  and  of  Buddhism.  Both  find 
its  origin  in  t1i»t  Hoing  of  tho  World  with  which  human  weil 
and  wtH>  is  8o  iuoxtrioAbly  Ixi^md  up  that  the  responsifailitr 
f%r  iho  o\il  nnist  somehow  Iv  divi^lod  between  Grod  and  mm. 
Rotl^  off<^T  the  hoiv  of  TO.lie.f  fr^^m  evil  onlv  to  those  few  who 
can  jjorjic^how  so  oviXer  into  union  with  this  Being  of  the  Worid 

1  r!W  f.  rt>fT   >  W.   1  of  lhi5  vork.  hhftf>.  XXll:  Tht  W^y  of  dihmtiaa 
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as  to  lose  their  selves  in  It.  And  if  we  consider  the  later 
philosophical  deyelopments  of  Buddhism  as  they  are  recoided 
in  the  Oreater  Vehicle,  and  as  thej  have  constituted  the 
various  sects  and  schools  of  Japan,  and  compare  them  with 
the  whole  round  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  Upanishads,  the 
main  features  of  all  these  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  evil 
do  not  differ  essentially. 

Strictly  speaking,  then,  neither  Brahmanism  nor  Buddhism 
offers  any  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil.  Their  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Being  is  not  a  theodicy ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not 
find  in  Qod  an  explanation  of  all  existing  evils  which  makes  it 
possible  to  have  a  rational  faith  in  Him,  not  only  as  their  ulti- 
mate origin,  but  also  as  the  guaranty  of  their  overcoming  by 
the  development  of  that  Kingdom  of  Ood  which  is  the  goal  of 
the  Universe  and  its  all-inclusive  Good.  The  same  thing 
must  be  said  of  Islam  and  of  all  those  forms  of  Christianity 
which,  like  Islam  and  like  popular  Hinduism  and  Buddhism, 
fail  of  finding  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Being  in  ethical  love, 
and  of  fixing  the  goal  of  man's  creation  and  history  in  the 
perfected  Divine  Kingdom.  It  is,  indeed,  in  some  sort  true 
as  Eucken  ^  has  said,  that  the  religious  solution  of  the  problem 
of  evil  does  not  attempt  to  annihilate  evil  or  even  to  lessen  it ; 
it  strives,  the  rather,  to  secure  an  inner  triumph  over  the  evil, 
and  thus  to  raise  humanity  above  every  form  of  evil  into  par- 
ticipation in  the  Supreme  (rood.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  complete  and  final  triumph  of  Divine  Love  over 
every  form  of  evil  must  be  made  an  invincible  faith  of  religion, 
if  religion  is  to  afford  any  satisfactory  help  in  the  solution  of 
tiie  problem  of  evil.  Later  Buddhism  saw  this ;  and  it  ac- 
cordingly teaches  that  the  attainment  of  Nirvana  by  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  enough  to  satisfy  him  who  has  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Buddha  (or  the  *^  enlightened '').  The  individual  can 
find  the  solution  of  the  problem  for  himself  only  in  a  faith  and 
a  service  which  accept  the  same  solution  for  the  race.    Chris- 

1  Dcr  Wahrheitsgehalt  der  Rdigion,  p.  387/. 
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tianity,  too,  after  many  sad  departorea  irom  its  own  better  and 
truer  conceptions  of  Ood  and  of  His  Kingdom,  shows  signs  d 
a  return  to  the  same  faith :  God  is  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  and 
His  plan  of  Redemption  is  all-inclusive. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  much  in  this  conneotion  to  whathii 
already  been  said  in  treating  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  il» 
Way  of  Salvation.^  As  to  the  origin  of  evil,  Christianitjr  hii 
been  encompassed  by  the  same  theoretical  and  practical  dif- 
ficulties, from  which  only  partial  deliverance  is  to  be  found  ia 
an  improved  philosophy,  as  those  that  have  encompassed  other 
forms  of  religious  faith.  In  Christ's  time  the  current  visvi 
on  demonology  are  made  apparent  in  the  Gospel  namtivBi. 
Indeed,  ^^  the  present  dominion  of  evil  demons,  or  of  one  evil 
demon,  was  just  as  generally  presupposed  as  men's  need  of  re- 
demption, which  was  regarded  as  a  result  of  that  dominion." 
And  this  opinion,  which  comes  down  substantially  unchanged 
through  all  the  centuries  of  man's  religious  development,  hii 
always  maintained  a  firm  hold  upon  the  popular,  and  even  upon 
the  more  technical  theology  of  Christian  communities.  But 
with  this  theory  another  related  but  not  identical  theoiy  «u 
combined ;  and  ^^  the  obvious  difficulty  which  the  actual  worU, 
with  its  failures  and  imperfections,  presents  to  all  theories  of 
evolution  which  assume  the  existence  of  a  good  and  perfect 
God,  was  bridged  over  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  lapse." '  One 
section  who  held  this  hypothesis  carried  back  the  fall  out  of 
original  righteousness  ^^  from  the  earthly  Paradise  to  the  sphere 
of  divinity  itself."  So  Valentinus  taught ;  and  Marcion  vtf 
even  accused  of  speaking  of  "  two  gods."  Another  section  held 
the  less  heretical  view — corresponding  to  that  of  Milton's  Pan- 
dise  Lost — that  there  had  been  a  revolt  among  the  supenul 
powers.  And,  indeed,  this  opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
deutero-canonical  book  of  Revelation  (xx,  1-8). 

1  Vol.  I,  chap.  XXII. 

'See  Hatch,  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Chiiititt 
CSiureh,  p.  193/. 
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No  such  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  evil  could,  however,  be 
accepted  by  the  more  thoughtful  and  logically  consistent 
theologians  of  the  Christian  Church.  Any  ^^fall "  from  origi- 
nal righteousness,  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  evil  in  a 
world  that  came  from  a  good  and  perfect  God,  must  have  some- 
how originated  in  this  world  itself.  But  how  could  this  be, 
and  yet  the  sovereignty  and  perfection  of  God  remain  unim- 
paired ?  Two  hypotheses  were  indeed  at  hand :  (1)  That  evil 
was  inherent  in  matter ;  or  (2)  that  the  world  was  itself  created 
by  subordinate  and  imperfect  agents.  But  as  the  conception 
of  the  unity  and  absoluteness  of  God  developed,  in  reflection 
upon  a  basis  of  extending  experience  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
world,  it  excluded  more  and  more  decisively  both  these  ex- 
planations. Thus  the  view  which  may  be  called,  of  all  others 
the  most  distinctly  Christian,  came  to  prevail.  God  made  the 
world  by  the  power  of  his  Logos,  or  the  divine  and  rational 
expression  of  his  Will ;  therefore  this  world  is  good  in  its  es- 
sential nature.  But  man,  by  the  wrong  exercise  of  his  own 
free  will  has  brought  evil  in  the  form  of  sin,  and  its  conse- 
quences, into  this  good  world.  Perhaps,  no  better  answer 
from  the  religious  point  of  view  will  ever  be  devised  for  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  It  is  an  attempt  to  adjust  the 
various  elements  that  enter  into  that  religious  experience  which 
reaches  its  culminating  expression  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. This  experience  a£Srms  man's  exceeding  ill-desert,  and 
also  the  incomparable  Divine  graciousness.  God  made  a  good 
world  and  made  man  good ;  but  man  made  himself  evil,  and 
thus  brought  much  evil  into  the  world. 

From  the  modem  point  of  view  as  held  by  science,  and  by  a 
philosophy  based  upon  the  particular  sciences,  the  religious 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  evil  is,  indeed,  partial  and  unsatis- 
factory. But  thus  far  the  utmost  insight  and  profoundest 
reasonings  of  man  do  not  take  him  beyond  these  conclusions : 
In  God's  Will,  as  expressed  in  the  constitution  of  nature  and 
of  man,  must  be  found  the  ultimate  Ground  of  both  that  which 
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seems  to  us  evil  and  of  that  which  seems  to  us  good.  Tet 
somehow  or  other,  man  is  now  astray  and  the  world  is  now  awiy. 
Both  in  religion  and  in  science  and  philosophy,  the  mind  seeb 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  the  end  will  finally  yindicate  tiie 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

For  the  individual  believer  the  problem  of  evil  is  scdved  I17 
his  changed  estimate  of  the  values  of  the  different  goods,  and 
by  his  faith  that  the  changed  attitude  in  which  he  stands  to- 
ward  God  secures  for  him  the  supreme  and  all-indnsive  gooi 
This  attitude  is  a  voluntary,  ethical,  and  spiritual  unicm  wHli 
God.  Indeed,  all  the  higher  religions  make  this  good,  wluch, 
in  the  scales  of  a  mind  that  can  see  truly,  outweighs  aU  die 
evils  of  life,  to  consist  in  some  sort  of  communion  with  Ae 
divine  beings.  Even  the  lower  forms  of  religion  show  intim** 
tions  of  the  same  confidence.  In  Greece,  to  dwell  with  Ae 
gods  on  Olympus  was  the  highest  wish  of  good  fortune  for 
the  believer  after  death.  The  supreme  desire  of  the  old-YediB 
Rishis  was  to  be  united  with  Agni,  Varuna,  or  India.  And 
when  the  impersonal  principle  Brahma  is  elevated  above  die 
gods,  the  gods  themselves  are  only  gateways  to  the  soul  that 
longs  to  be  absorbed  in  the  higher  good  of  Brahma.  Butabore 
all  does  the  Christian  faith  convert  the  bearing  of  all  suffering 
for  the  individual  Self  into  a  loving  and  cheerful  submiMion 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  triumph  over  all  moral  evil,  how- 
ever much  of  painful  self-sacrifice  it  may  involve,  into  a  loving 
divine  service.  Thus  there  is  something  of  the  fine  Stoicism 
about  it,  with  which  the  crippled  slave  philosopher  Epictetos 
referred  to  God's  dealing  with  him :  "  What  about  my  1^ 
being  lamed,  then  ?  "  "  Slave  I  do  you  really  find  fault  with 
the  world  on  account  of  one  bit  of  a  leg  ?  Will  you  not  giv« 
that  up  to  the  univei-se  ?  Will  you  not  let  it  go?  Will  3'on 
not  gladly  surrender  it  to  the  giver?  "  But  there  is  also  some- 
thing yet  finer  in  the  way  that  Christian  faith  answers,  for  the 
individual  believer,  the  dark  problem  of  evil.  As  seen  from  its 
point  of  view,  the  minutest  details  of  the  life  of  the  pious  man 
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are  under  tiie  merciful  and  loving  care  of  a  Heavenly  Father ; 
and  suffering  is  only  a  filling-up  of  the  measure  which  Jesus 
had  poured  so  full  from  the  fountain  of  his  self-sacrificing 
love. 

Thus,  for  a  humanity  that  has  the  fullness  of  the  Christian 
fidth,  Ood  is  so  conceived  of  as  to  be  his  own  theodicy.  But 
the  question  recurs  as  to  the  basis  in  fact  upon  which  this  faith 
is  reposed ;  and  as  to  the  rationality  of  the  faith  itself,  when 
taken  in  that  large  way  which  is  necessary  in  order,  even  par* 
tially,  to  compass  the  problem  of  the  WarlcTi  suffering  and 
moral  failure.  To  this  question  there  are  these  three  consider* 
ations  to  be  advanced.  First,  and  now  most  important  pf  all, 
the  appearance  and  growth  of  religious  experience  itself  is  of 
immense  value  in  support  of  the  claim  that  God  is  indeed  per- 
fect Ethical  Spirit.  The  experience  is  a  fact.  It  is  one  of 
those  facts  of  an  abiding  and  rising  confidence  in  the  reality  of 
human  ideals,  which  constitute  the  most  significant  and  influen- 
tial  factors  in  human  history.  The  grand  conceptions  of  a  per* 
fectly  good  God,  and  of  his  Kingdom,  are  with  the  race. 
Whence  did  they  come  ?  To  tabulate,  to  estimate  and  to  criti- 
ciae,  the  empirical  sources,  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  the 
conceptions  themselves.  The  experience  claims  to  be  about^  or 
qf^  the  World-Ground ;  its  ultimate  sources  must  be  sought  and 
found,  if  found  at  all,  in  the  reality  of  the  World-Ground.  If 
the  Worid-Ground  can  be  convicted  of  producing  so  comforting 
and  lofty  an  illusion,  then  it  is  surely  capable — given  time 
enoughr— of  vindicating  its  own  character  and  of  proving  that 
ihe  faith  is  not  an  illusion  but  an  insight  into  the  Reality  cor* 
respondii^f  to  its  own  Ideal.  Such  testimony  from  religious 
experience,  and  especially  from  the  highest  Christian  con- 
sciousness, IS  not  indeed  a  demonstration.  But  it  is  of  essen- 
tially the  same  nature  as  all  of  the  complex  argument  by  which 
we  are  compelled  to  establish  the  rationality  of  man's,  faith  in 
God.  Only  this  particular  experience  is  still  in  the  making^ 
as  it  wore ;  and  the  problem,  to  the  better  solution  of 
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it  promises  its  contribatum,  is  so  deep,  and  hi^i,  and  yist  h 
extent,  and  so  dark,  that  a  few  centoriea  can  aoazoely  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  a  complete  empirical  aolatioa.  HaTe  all 
the  countless  records  of  the  countless  biological  ages  serred 
as  yet  fully  to  answer  the  problems  of  biological  evolntum? 

In  saying  this  we  touch  upon  the  second  of  the  more  in^or 
tant  suggested  considerations.  The  nearest  which  human  m- 
son  can  come  to  any  theoretical  solution  of  the  problem  of  efil 
must  be  found  in  a  doctrine  of  Bteommg^ — in  ft  theory  of  tia 
development  of  the  world  within  which  man*8  total  ezperienee 
lies.  Such  a  theory  must  be  founded  upon  &ctB ;  and  the  fiMto 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  if  it  is  to  have  any  value  beyond 
that  of  a  pleasant  dream  or  a  fanciful  hypotheaia,  moat  be  bdtk 
of  the  world*s  actual  history.  Among  these  facta,  howevH; 
and  by  no  means  of  least  account  in  determining  the  ehaiaeter 
of  man's  evolution,  are  those  which  pertain  to  the  xeligioai 
and  moral  history  of  mankind.  Christianity's  doctrine  of  thii 
development  regards  it  all  as  somehow  falling  under  the  <& 
vinely  ordered  scheme  of  redemption ;  it  is  all  the  histoiy  d 
the  coming  in  its  perfection  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Chriatianity — ^like 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Zoroastrianism,  in  this  respect- 
does  not  offer  itself  as  an  immediate  and  direct  cure  for  all  tbe 
evils  of  the  world.  Neither  does  it  promise  any  indirect  and 
final  cure  in  this  life  for  all  those  experiences  which  are  es- 
teemed evil  by  man,  and  which  are  really  evil  from  the  pcnnt 
of  view  of  his  sentient  nature  and  natural  desire  for  happiEiess. 
Salvation  offers  primarily  a  cui-e  for  man's  sinful  attitode 
toward  God,  and  for  iu  evil  nature  and  consequences. 

The  reasonableness  and  hopefulness  of  this  offer  ie  supported 
by  two  tenets  of  faith,  in  which  all  the  greater  religions  have  a 
share,  but  which  Christianity  has  perfected  in  their  more  elsb- 
orate  and  logically  consistent  form.  These  are  the  doctiine  of 
the  Future  Life,  and  the  related  doctrine  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Social  Ideal.     In  general^  the  religiona  which  have^ 
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partly  through  other  considerations,  arrived  at  the  belief  in 
immortality,  have  felt  the  need  of  this  belief  in  order  to  main- 
tain any  satisfactory  view  of  the  problem  of  evil.  ^  Thus/* 
says  D'Alviella,  **most  peoples  have  sought  in  doctrines  of  a 
future  life  the  means  of  repairing  the  evils  and  injustices  of 
the  present.'*  It  is  Christianity,  however,  which,  by  its  un- 
folding of  the  belief  of  Judaism  in  a  social  redemption  of  the 
righteous  and  the  faithful,  has  offered  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  evil  a  faith  in  the  progpressive  and  finally  perfected 
triumph  of  tiie  Kingdom  of  God.  But  these  tenets  of  religious 
fidth  await  the  critical  and  reflective  but  sympathetic  treat-. 
ment  offered  by  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  noticed  that,  for  the  faith  of  re- 
ligion, much  of  the  evil  of  the  world  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
evil  at  all.  So  far  does  religion  go  in  its  use  of  the  instru- 
mental theory  of  the  evil  of  suffering,  and  even  of  sin.  Re- 
ligion itself  is,  indeed,  bom  in  humanity  through  the  travail 
of  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  evil — ^both  the  evil  without  and  the 
evil  within.  As  the  development  of  religion  proceeds,  the 
moral  purification  and  spiritual  insight  that  lead  to  commun- 
ion with  Grod,  and  to  a  union  with  Him  which — ^we  might  al- 
most say — is  **  for  better  or  for  worse,"  become  the  things  of 
highest  worth  to  the  religious  mind.  This  longing  for  deliv- 
erance then  develops  that  despair  of  self-deliverance,  or  of 
other  deliverance  at  the  hand  of  man,  which  is,  on  its  other 
side,  the  yearning  for  redemption.  The  great  and  final  func- 
tion of  religion  is  the  ministry  to  this  yearning ;  this  is  the 
Work  of  Redemption.  To  this  subjective  attitude  religion 
holds  out  the  hope  of  vanquishing  the  evil.  The  evil  of  suf- 
fering is  to  be  overcome  by  piously  bearing  it  as  an  expression 
of  God's  will  under  the  conditions  of  living  assigned  to  the 
individual ;  and  by  doing  what  can  wisely  be  done  to  remove 
it  from  others,  by  use  of  means  that  accord  with  the  Divine 
righteousness.  The  evil  of  sin  is  to  be  vanquished  by  availing 
one's  self  of  the  Divine  help,  and  by  helping  others  to  escape ;  in 
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a  word,  by  conforming  to  the  conditions  set  by  Grod^s  good 
Will  for  the  establishment,  growth,  and  final  triumphs  of  hii 
Kingdom  among  men. 

Let  us,  therefore,  be  content  at  present  to  pat  the  solatioQ 
of  the  problem  of  evil  which  religion  offers,  iu  hypotheticil 
and  negative  form.  Unless  the  historical  eTolution  of  the 
human  race,  as  a  part  of  the  World-All,  may  be  believed  to 
be  directed  toward,  and  to  be  secure  in,  the  final  triumph  of 
that  all-inclusive  Good,  which  all  the  other  g^ieat  religiooi 
dimly  foreshadow,  and  which  Christianity  denominates  "Ettf^ 
nal  Life  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  there  is  no  possible  solutiOD 
to  be  discovered  or  even  imagined  for  this  dark  problem.  Tb 
summation  of  what  is  called  ^*  earthly  good,**  were  it  possifak^  u 
it  is  not,  that  it  should  be  attained  for  the  race  under  the  fixfli 
conditions  of  its  earthly  environment,  would  not  aboliih  tha 
conflict  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  resulting  sohism  ii 
man's  soul.  The  hope  of  an  Ideal  jGrood,  that  is  spiritusl  and 
collective,  is  held  out  by  religion.  The  faith  in  the  9eemt§ 
of  this  good  a«  the  fixed  purpose  of  God^  through  a  proeem  ff 
development,  u  religiorCs  iolution  of  the  problem  of  enU.  OsDr 
firmations,  that  find  a  certain  broadening  basis  in  our  experi> 
ence  of  the  world,  are  accumulating  in  the  storehouses  of  the 
particular  sciences.  And  although  the  evidence  is  far  from 
being  theoretically  complete,  its  general  nature  is  similar  to 
that  upon  which  repose  tlie  most  important  postulates  of  man*i 
intellectual  and  practical  life  and  development. 
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THE  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES 

It  is  impossible  logically  to  explain  and  defend,  or  to  make 
practicallj  effective,  the  demands  of  religion  upon  the  soul  of 
man  for  a  right  attitude  toward  the  Object  of  religious  faith, 
without  endowing  the  conception  of  this  Object  with  certain 
Bioral  attributes.  In  a  word,  God  cannot  be  realized  as  God 
in  man*s  life,  if  conceived  of  as  devoid  of  all  ethical  qualificar 
tionsr  This  is  true,  however  obscure,  meagre,  and  abstraoti 
that  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  which  is  presented  in  or- 
der to  arouse  the  feelings  and  control  the  life.  If,  for  example, 
tiie  Chinese  conception  of  Heaven  and  Earth  as  Sbang  Ti  is  of- 
ten made  to  appear  as  distinctly  impersonal,  and  at  best  is  never 
fully  personal ;  none  the  less  are  Heaven  and  Earth  treated  in 
Chinese  thought  and  practice,  as  worthy,  for  their  justice  and 
beneficence,  of  the  adoration,  confidence,  and  service  of  man. 
The  vaguest  pantheism  of  India  is  customarily  most  pro- 
nounced in  that  kind  of  **  emotionaUsm  "  which  is  impossible 
without  some  belief  in  the  jtion-moral  character  of  its  object. 
*^  When  one  loves  Him,  fixes  himself  on  Him  and  makes  him^ 
self  at  one  with  Him,  then  comes  about  the  cessation  of  the 
world  of  delusion  '*  ^  (that  is,  salvation).  But  especially  in 
Judaism  did  the  ^  righteousness/'  and  later  the  ^'  loving  kind- 
ness,'' or  mercifulness,  of  God  serve,  above  all  other  attributes, 
to  define  and  commend  Him  to  the  believer's  faith.  While 
Christianity  reiterates  and  enforces  the  declaration  that  God  is 
most  essentially, — ^not  omnipotence,  and  omniscience,  and  omni- 
presence (although  He  is  all  these),  but  Ethical  Love. 

^  See  cluap.  I,  of  the  Upanishad  of  the  Kriahna  Yi^ur  Veda. 
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In  the  case  of  all  the  so-called  ^*  moral  attxibutes/'  before 
approaching  the  problem  of  their  applicability  to  the  Divine 
Being,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  understand  precisdj 
what  it  is  proposed  to  attribute.  And  here  the  inquiry  is  im- 
mediately involved  in  serious  difficulties  that  arise  from  two 
somewhat  antithetic  positions,  and  that  lead  in  two  opposite 
directions.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  ordinary  and  uncriticised 
conceptions  of  the  moral  attributes — of  what  it  is,  to  be  ^  pe^ 
fectly  just  and  good  " — are  applied  to  the  Personal  Absolate, 
the  immensity  of  the  problems  suggested  is  such  as  to  suipase 
the  limitations  of  human  thinking  and  imagination.  In  their 
range  over  vast  multitudes,  through  incalculable  stretches  of 
space  and  time,  and  with  so  many  considerations  that  are  ob* 
scure,  or  wholly  hidden,  these  problems  are  quite  unmanago- 
able  by  the  empirical  method.  We  end  by  saying :  Grod  maybe 
perfectly  just  and  good ;  but  it  cannot  be  told  **  how  '*  in  tena 
of  our  human  experience  with  ethical  conditions,  mi^'rimg^  and 
ideas.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  follow  the  unfortunate 
method  which  makes  a  demand  lor  faith  in  God^s  perfect  joi- 
tice  and  goodness,  after  God  has  virtually  been  convicted  d 
injustice  and  cruelty,  we  disturb  in  a  yet  more  serious  way  the 
very  foundations  of  every  degree  and  kind  of  religious  ibMirt- 
edge. 

What  has  just  been  said  is  particularly  true  of  so  vague  and 
shifty,  yet  fundamental,  a  conception  as  that  of  Justice.  Tie 
world  over,  in  modem  times,  all  classes  of  men  are  coming  to 
regard  the  claim  to  '^  justice  **  as  an  inalienable  right  of  bo- 
manity ;  in  the  name  of  justice  they  are  passionately  demand- 
ing such  a  redistribution  of  the  "  goods  '*  of  life  as  would  seem 
to  be  inherently  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  their  phjs- 
ical  and  social  environment.  What  wonder,  then,  that  God 
seems  unjust,  when  the  same  conception  of  the  right  to  joflt 
treatment,  with  its  accompanying  demand,  is  transferred  to 
Him?  In  the  same  way,  and  largely  as  due  to  the  sane 
causes,  the  notion  of  mankind  as  to  what  it  is  to  be  perfectly 
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**  good  "  and  "  kind  "  has  undergone  important  changes.     No 
serious  student  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  ethics  can 
for  a  moment  admit  that  all  these  changes  are  for  the  better. 
When  men  call  by  these  titles  those  persons,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions, which  for  the  time  being  at  least  seem  to  contribute  most 
abundantly  to  their  own  individual  happiness,  how  shall  one 
manage  to  convince  them  that  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
God  is  petfectly  good — after  the  same  low  and  unworthy  pat- 
tern of  goodness  ?    A  preliminary  examination  of  the  nature 
of  these  moral  attributes  themselves  would  seem,  then,  to  be 
indispensable  to  a  theodicy.^ 

The  psychological  origin  and  character  of  the  conception  of 
Jostice,  as  well  as  its  historical  evolution  and  progressive  ap- 
plication to  the  Divine  Being,  are  very  complex  and,  in  many 
important  respects,  obscure.     In  geneml,  however,  the  concep- 
tion of  this  moral  attribute  has  followed  the  same  law  which 
has  characterized  the  evolution  of  the  conceptions  attached  to 
all  the  other  so-called  virtuous  forms  of  human  conduct.     Its 
progress  has  been  in  the  direction  of  recognizing  the  essential 
unity  of  the  virtues,  and  the  essential  spiritual  unity  of  the 
haman  race.    In  this  way  a  certain  imperfect  and  faulty  prac- 
tice of  justice  has  been  extended,  from  its  former  application 
to  favored  classes,  to  a  more  general  application  over  a  larger 
proportion  of  mankind.     Yet  nothing  ever  done  by  the  most 
aavage  people  can  exceed  the  essential  injustice,  which  is 
still  done  in  the  name  of  justice  by  the  so-called  ^^  superior " 
to  the  so-called  ^*  inferior  "  races ;  and  by  the  favored  classes 
in  the  most  civilized  nations,  to  classes  that  are  less  fortu- 
nate. 

When  we  ask  ourselves.  What  are  the  essential  marks  of 
the  most  rational  conception  of  justice  as  men  apply  this  term 
to  their  own  behavior  toward  their  fellows  ?  these  two  con- 
siderations become  important.     First,  the  conception  of  even 

I  For  a  fuller  treatmexvt  of  theae  topics  see  the  author's  Philosophy  of  Ck)n- 
doct^  Part  Sec<md,  "The  Virtuous  Life." 
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the  lowest  savages  is  much  superior  to  their  practice.  **  Their 
notions/'  says  Mariner  of  the  Tongan  Islanders,  ^  in  respect  to 
honor  and  justice,  are  tolerably  well-defined,  steady,  and  urn- 
yersal ;  but  in  point  of  practice,  both  chiefs  and  people  are 
irregular  and  fickle."  What  better,  however,  can  be  said  of 
^^both  chiefs  and  people"  of  America  or  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  acknowledged  rights  of  justice  have  perhaps  readied 
their  highest  development  ?  But,  second,  the  so-called  **  even- 
handed  justice  "  which 

'*  Ck>mmendB  the  ingrodienti  of  our  poiioaed  chalioe 
To  our  own  lips  " — 

as  well  as  to  the  lips  of  others,  is  not  the  equivalent  oipetftd 
justice,  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  words.  The  higber 
meaning  recognizes  the  compatibility  of  this  moral  attribute 
with  the  attributes  of  kindness,  goodness,  and  benevdence. 
It  is  the  ^'  higher  justice  *'  which  Aristotle  recognized '  as  i 
^^  complete  virtue,  although  not  complete  in  an  absolute  sense, 
but  in  relation  to  one's  neighbor."  Such  justice  is  ^'not  % 
part  of  virtue,  but  the  whole  of  virtue  ;  '*  it  is  *'  the  chief  of 
virtues  ; ''  it  is  so  supreme  a  quality  of  personal  life  that  ^nei- 
ther evening  nor  morning  star  is  so  lovely."  It  is  such  ji»- 
tice,  then,  that  the  most  developed  religious  faith  attributes,  in 
its  perfection,  to  the  Divine  Being. 

From  this  point  of  view,  justice  is  conceived  of  as  an  ideal 
virtue,  worthy  to  determine  all  the  relations  and  behavior  of 
men  to  one  another.  It  is  "  the  voluntary  judgment  (and 
corresponding  practice)  which  duly  apportions  to  individual 
men  their  share  of  the  goods  and  the  evils  of  life,  so  far  as 
these  goods  and  evils  are  dependent  upon  human  conduct'*' 
But  all  attempts  at  perfect  justice  among  men  are  doomed  to 
failure  because  of  the  inescapable  limitations,  in  spite  of  the 
I)est  intentions,  both  of  wisdom  to  determine  what  this  fair 
share  is,  and  also  of  power  to  carry  out  the  apportionment  of 

»  Nicom.  Eth.,  liook  V. 

*  Quoted  from  the  author's  Philosophy  of  Ck>nduet,  p.  287. 
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the  goods  and  evils  of  life  in  accordance  with  the  wisest  and 
best  judgment.  When,  then,  inquiry  is  made  into  the  per- 
fection of  God's  justice,  the  essential  limitations  to  it  which 
come  from  man's  lack  of  wisdom  and  power  have  already  been 
theoretically  set  aside.  But  the  difiBculties  which  these  limi- 
tations impose  upon  man's  critical  estimate  of  this  perfection 
remain  irremovaUy  attached  to  the  very  conditions  of  the 
problem.  What  are  these  ^^real"  goods;  and  what  these 
**  real "  evils  ?  What  U  each  man's  fair  share  ?  Haw  and 
when  should  the  distribution  take  place  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  perfection  of  Divine  Justice  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  question  which  the  religious  faith  of  hu« 
manity  presents  to  experience  for  an  answer:  *^Art  Thou, 
then,  perfectly  just  after  the  pattern  of  my  heart's  highest  and 
noblest  ideal  ?  "  The  history  of  man's  religious  development 
shows  that  the  answers  to  this  question  have  depended  upon 
the  ethical  attainments,  and  ethical  ideals,  which  have  charac- 
terized the  different  stages  of  this  development.  There  is 
always  something  strange  and  paradoxical  about  man's  belief  in 
the  Divine  Justice.  The  very  experiences  which  make  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  God  is  perfectly  just  are  the  experiences 
out  of  which  has  chiefly  arisen  the  belief  in  His  perfect  justice. 
Were  not  man's  social  environment  in  this  life  so  full  of  the 
oppressive  marks  of  iniquity  and  injustice,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  impulse  to  appeal  from  earthly  and  temporal  ex- 
perience, to  the  justice  to  be  done  in  tlie  future  life,  to  the 
justice  of  heaven,  or  of  God.  Were  perfect  justice  possible  of 
realization  at  the  hands  of  men,  then  men  would  not  look  else- 
where in  prayer,  faith,  and  hope,  for  any  nearer  approaches  to 
such  justice.  "  May  neither  I  nor  my  son,"  sings  Hesiod,^ 
'^  now  be  just  among  men,  since  it  is  an  evil  thing  for  a  man 
to  be  just ;  if  indeed  the  unjust  are  to  secure  the  larger  rights. 
Yet  I  do  not  hold  that  Zeus,  who  exults  in  the  thimderbolt, 
will  allow  this."     The  most  lofty  ascriptions  of  this  virtue  to 

1  WoricB  and  Days,  270-273 
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the  gods  on  the  part  of  the  early  religions  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  are  incantations.  They  attribate  it  to  the  diviiie 
powers  in  the  hope  that  these  powers  will  assist  the  belieTQ 
in  getting  justice  done  to  him  by  his  fellow  men. 

The  belief  in  the  Divine  Justice,  which  has  always  so  laig^ 
had  its  origin  in  the  experience  of  injustice,  bas  nndergcme  a 
development  in  dependence  upon  the  rising  gprades  ofnoe> 
culture,  especially  in  the  form  of  an  improvement  in  civil  and 
political  morals  and  in  moral  ideals.  In  the  stage  of  unre- 
flecting spiritism  little  demand  for  this  virtue  is  made  upon 
the  invisible  superhuman  powers.  But,  as  says  D*AlvieIli,^ 
*'  man  comes  at  last  to  ascribe  to  his  deity  only  the  two  loftieit 
sentiments  of  the  human  soul,  justice  and  love.*'  The  im- 
proved expression  and  stability  of  the  conception  of  that  w 
tue  which  Aristotle  called  ^^  general  justice  "  is  the  e£Fect  of 
growth  in  those  moral  elements  of  political  and  social  lib 
to  which  these  sentiments  correspond.  It  was  a  slow  and  weaiy 
climb  of  religious  belief  to  the  place  where  this  moral  attribute 
became  an  essential  factor  in  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Israel  did  not  reach  it,  as  the  teachings  of  the  (M 
Testament  plainly  show.  Yahweh  was  indeed  a  righteous 
God  ;  but  his  righteousness  did  not  exclude  passionate  resent- 
ment,  jealousy,  love  of  praise,  and  partiality. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  development  of  Semitic  re- 
ligion the  type  which  prevailed  among  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  had  reached  certain  expressions — although  in  the 
form  of  incantations — which  are  quite  upon  a  level  morallj 
with  most  of  the  teachings  of  Judaism.  In  one  of  the  hymns 
to  Shamash,  the  sun-god,  he  is  addressed  as  the  judge  of  all 
mankind^ : — 

**  The  law  of  mankind,  dost  thou  direct, 
Eternally  just  in  the  heavens  ai*t  thou, 
Of  faithful  judgment  toward  all  the  world  art  thou. 
Thou  knowest  what  is  right,  thou  knowest  what  is  wrong/* 

1  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  p.  202. 
>  See  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  300/. 
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On  ascending  his  throne  Nebuchadnezzar  addresses  the  great 

God  Marduk :     ^^  Guide  me  on  the  right  path Cause 

me  to  love  thy  supreme  rule."  And  an  elaborate  hymn  to 
the  moon-god  Sin  affirms  :  **  Thy  strong  command  produces 
right  and  proclaims  justice  to  mankind."  To  the  early  gods 
of  India,  on  the  contrary,  justice  is  seldom  or  never  attributed. 
The  sun-god,  addressed  as  Savitar,  is  caUed  ^'  He  who  distrib- 
utes gifts  unto  the  sons  of  men,"  and  is  appealed  to  for  the 
best  of  all  gifts  to  mortals,  ^*  a  long  enduring  life."  Of  Indra 
it  is  said  :  ^^  What  he  hath  established,  there  is  none  impairs 
it."  And  of  Agni  it  is  affirmed :  "  Thou  doest  good  to  every 
man  that  serves  thee.  Although  in  the  later  beliefs  Dharma, 
or  personified  Right,  '^  takes  his  seat  with  shadowy  Brahma 
among  the  other  gods,"  and  although  the  conception  persists 
as  Dharma  Vaivasvata,  or  Justice,  the  belief  in  a  perfect  over^ 
ruling  Divine  Righteousness  has  never,  down  to  the  latest 
times,  been  vital  and  potent  in  the  indigenous  religions  of 
India.  "  Few  of  the  older  gods  are  virtuous,"  says  Professor 
Hopkins,^  ^*  and  Right,  even  in  the  Rig  Veda,  is  the  moral 
power,  Right  as  Order,  correct  behavior,  the  prototype  both  of 
ritual  and  of  dcdraj  custom,  which  rules  the  gods."  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Chinese,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  holds  to 
very  strict  tenets  respecting  the  application  to  human  affairs 
of  the  perfect  justice  which  belongs  to  Heaven,  as  the  Su- 
preme Lord.  Confucius  taught  that  if  the  people  cease  to 
follow  Tio  ("  the  heavenly  way  "),  Heaven  will  in  its  turn 
upset  the  cosmic  order.  A  proclamation  of  the  emperor  Yong* 
Tcheng,  1781,  declares :  ^^  Justice,  originally  aroused  by 
heaven  and  by  man,  answers  more  swiftly  than  the  echo* 
The  floods  and  droughts,  or  disasters,  which  trouble  all  the 
earth  come  from  the  acts  of  man." 

Among  the  Greeks,  in  the  period  of  the  greater  tragedians, 
faith  in  the  perfection  of  the  divine  justice  was  growing  in  the 
minds  of  the  thoughtful.     Hesiod  had  indeed  declared  that 

I  ReligioDa  of  India,  pp.  249/.,  554/.  and  note. 
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^  Justice  is  the  virgin  daughter  of  Zeus,  honored  and  revered  by 
the  gods  who  hold  Olympus.**  ^*  If  the  gods  do  anght  that  h 
base,'*  said  Euripides,  ^*  they  are  not  gods."  Bnt  it  was  Plu- 
tarch who  reached  the  height  of  intelligent  conviction  when  be 
could  affirm :  ^^  Ood,  being  perfectly  good,  lacks  not  any  virtue: 
and  least  of  all  in  what  concerns  justice  and  love."  Indeed,  the 
theodicy  ^  of  this  Greek  theologian  is,  in  respect  of  philosophicil 
insight,  moral  spirit,  and  courageous  facing  of  the  facts,  quite 
superior  to  that  of  Leibnitz.  Among  the  Romans,  the  tendenej 
early  developed  to  personify  the  ethical  attributes  and  assign 
them  to  separate  gods  ;  this  tendency  led  to  the  conception  d 
Fides  who,  according  to  Preller,  was  attached  to  Jupiter,  God* 
cordia  to  Venus,  Pudicitia  to  Juno,  etc.  But  the  Roman  mind 
seemed  unable  to  develop  the  conception  of  one  perfectly  jtst 
and  loving  Divine  Being.  Among  the  early  Teutons,  a  cod- 
ception  of  the  gods  as  representing  and  enforcing  principleB  d 
order,  and  certain  rude  and  cruel  practices  connected  with  the 
execution  of  justice,  were  not  wholly  wanting.  ••  In  the  popn- 
lar  assemblies,*'  says  De  la  Saussaye'  ^^at  full  and  new  moon, 
the  functions  performed  by  the  priest  were,  next  to  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  the  leaders,  almost  the  only  element  that 
brought  some  degree  of  regularity  to  the  frequently  unorderiy 
deliberations."  In  some  sort,  the  gods  and  their  earthly  repre- 
sentatives took  the  part  of  an  attempt  at  justice  in  the  distn- 
bution  of  the  goods  and  evils  of  life.  But  up  to  the  time  when 
the  Teutonic  tribes  accepted  Christianity,  and  for  the  multitude 
long  after  that  time,  the  conception  of  God  as  the  Source  of 
even  an  imperfect  justice  was  scarcely  formed.  In  general,  the 
pagan  deities  were,  as  respects  the  standard  of  their  monl 
character,  below  rather  than  above  that  set  by  the  lives  of  the 
leaders  or  by  the  councils  of  the  people.  Christianity  itself 
**  was  not  preached  to  the  Noiseman  as  a  new  (and  higher) 

^  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta,  and  compare  Oakesmith,  The  Religioci  d 
Plutarch,  p.  104  and  note. 
>Tbe  Religion  of  the  Teutons,  p.  103. 
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moral  ideal/'  *^  Put  your  faith  in  God,  and  belieye  that  he  is 
80  merciful  that  he  will  not  let  us  bam  both  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next  *' — ^is  an  exhortation  which  measures  the  parity  of 
their  best  conception  of  the  Divine  moral  rule. 

By  the  moral  attribute  of  Groodness  as  applied  to  God,  men 
mean  something  more  than  justice  as  this  latter  word  is  ordi- 
narily understood ;  and  yet  goodness  cannot  exist  apart  from,  or 
to  the  exclusion  of,  the  attribute  of  justice.    The  ^'  general 
justice,"  which  Aristotle  considered  the  complete  virtue  so  far 
as  the  relations  of  an  individual  to  his  neighbors  are  concerned, 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  equivalent  of  '*  being  good  "  in  the 
taller  meaning  of  the  term.     But  goodness  emphasizes  the 
kindliness,  the  positive  well-wishing  and  active  disposition  to 
benefit  others,  for  which,  when  the  attribute  is  applied  to  Deity, 
the  title  of  benevolence  or  love  (in  the  theological  meaning  of 
the  words)  often  seems  more  appropriate. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  religious  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  corresponds,  in  all  essential  points  to  that  of  faith  in 
his  justice ;  indeed,  the  conception  of  justice  and  goodness  go 
forward  hand  in  hand,  although  not  always  with  an  equal 
step;  and  both  represent  a  slow  and  painful  uplifting  of  man's 
leflective  thought  in  his  effort  to  account  for  his  total  expe- 
lience.    In  the  lower  stages  of  an  unreflecting  spiritism,  the 
impressive  thing  is  the  consciousness  of  the  powers  of  evil  that 
nside  somewhere  in  the  external  world  and  are  beyond  the 
ocmtrol  of  man's  will.     It  is,  therefore,  much  easier  for  man 
at  this  stage  to  believe  in  many  devils  than  in  a  few  good  and 
eontrolling  divine  powers.     Faith  in  One  perfectly  good  and 
loying  Divine  Being  is  still  far  away  from  either  the  grasp  of 
intellect  or  the  seizure  of  emotion.    The  persistence  of  devil- 
worship  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  elsewhere,  and  of  prophylac- 
Hc  ceremonials  in  China  and  other  lands,  where  the  kindly 
religion  of  Buddhism  has  been  dominant  for  centuries,  illus- 
trates the  same  truth.     The  widespreading  existence  of  incan- 
tations, of  magic,  and  propitiatory  prayers  and  sacrifices,  does 
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not  have  its  origin  in  the  consciousness  of  sin,  and  of  depen- 
dence  for  help  and  salvation  npon  the  g^oious  love  of  God; 
it  springs,  the  rather,  from  the  experience  of  manifold  physicil 
and  social  evils,  and  from  the  desire  to  influence  the  spiritiul 
powers  which  are  showing  their  ill-will  by  inflicting  these  eTils 

Yet  even  in  not  a  few  of  the  earlier  prajers,  hymns,  anj 
other  expressions  of  religious  belief,  as  well  as  in  certain  form 
of  ceremony  and  worship,  there  are  discoverable  the  geims  of 
a  confidence  in  the  goodness  and  love  of  the  divine  powea 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  gods  are  good  fellows,  and  are  welt 
disposed  toward  mankind.  The  development  of  belief  in  the 
Divine  goodness  reaches  its  next  higher  stage  in  the  confidena 
that  the  domestic  and  tribal  divinities  are  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  families  and  tribes  whose  special  divinities  tli^ 
are  chosen  to  be.  At  this  stage,  one  of  the  most  marked  eri* 
dences  of  the  goodness  of  the  god  is  his  defence  of  his  followeis 
against  their  enemies,  or  his  willingness  to  inflict  evil  npon 
these  enemies. 

Thus  the  virtue  of  goodness,  in  the  dawning  conception  d 
God  as  ethical  spirit,  is  little  more  than  good-nature  or  good- 
fellowship.     But  few  of  even  the  evil  gods  are  so  malignAot 
that  they  cannot  be  made  good-natured  by  treating  them  prop- 
erly.    In  Genesis  xviii,  Yahweh  comes  down   and  sits  with 
Abraham  at  a  meal.     But  when  the  deity  is  thought  of  as  hsT- 
ing  his  seat  in  heaven,  the  burning  of  the  sacrifice  sends  np  a 
"  sweet  savor ; "  and  he  is  thus  made  well-disposed.     Oat  of 
this  stage  the  belief  of  Judaism  in  the  goodness  of  Yahweh 
scarcely  succeeded  in  rising  during  the  entire  histoiy  of  the 
Old-Testament  religion.     The   belief  that  he    was   merciful 
and  loving  toward  his  people, — i,  e.,  good  as  well  as  Juat  in  the 
stricter  meaning  of  the  latter  term  as  a  faithful  keeper  of  his 
covenanted  word — did,  however,  come  to  make  a  more  or  lees 
integral  part  of  the  faith  of  Judaism  in  the  perfect  righteoitf' 
ness  of  God.     And  Judaism  had  the  rare  merit,  in  its  later 
and  higher  developments,  of  proclaiming,  with  certain  irreguhr 
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flashes  of  moral  insight,  that  faith  in  the  perfect  Divine  good- 
ness as  perpetually  shown  toward  all  mankind,  which,  however 
difficult  of  reconciliation  with  the  facts  of  experience  and  with 
the  conception  of  a  complete  retributive  justice,  was  the  set- 
tled and  divinely  inspired  conviction  of  the  Foimder  of 
Christianity. 

If  by  Christianity  we  understand  the  "  religion  of  Christ,*' 
in  the  meaning  which  Lessing  attached  to  this  phrase,  we  find 
that  an  unquestioning  faith  in  the  perfect  justice  and  goodness 
of  God  springs  as  an  unquestioned  conviction  from  the  full 
consciousness  of  perfect  moral  union  with  God.  This  con- 
sciousness is  the  essence  of  religion,  namely,  the  attitude  of 
filial  piety  toward  the  Divine  Being ;  and  in  Jesus  it  reaches 
its  highest  expression  through  the  perfection  of  the  spirit  of 
Bonship  in  him.  As  has  already  been  said,  this  view  of  God, 
tinder  the  Christian  figure  of  speech  which  regards  Him  as 
the  Heavenly  Father,  had  been  coming  into  the  better  and 
higher  religious  beliefs  of  Judaism.  '^  When  Israel  was  a  child, 
then  I  loved  him  and  called  my  son  out  of  Eg]rpt  (Hos.  xi,  1) 
does,  indeed,  only  succeed  in  glorifying  God  as  the  tribal  di- 
Tinity.  *^  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ?  Hath  not  God  created 
us?"  (Mai.  ii,  10)  are  questions,  and  the  answer,  *^  Doubtless 
thou  art  our  Father,  O  Lord ;  thou  art  our  Father,  our  Re- 
deemer** (Isa.  Ixiii,  16)  is  an  answer,  which  prepares  the  way 
for  the  Christian  position.  Some  of  the  later  rabbis  extended 
the  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  beyond  the  tribal  and  na- 
tbnal  limits.  Rabbi  Zadok,  for  example,  addresses  the  Divine 
Being  as  "  Lord  of  the  world ;  Thou  Father  in  Heaven." 

The  "  religion  of  Christ "  does  not,  however,  furnish  ready- 
made  arguments  for  the  perfect  justice  and  goodness  of  God ; 
nor  does  it  embark  upon  the  effort  to  minimize,  or  even  to 
nnderstand,  the  meaning  of  all  that  evil  of  the  world  which 
seems  to  contradict  its  own  sublimely  audacious  faith.  Accord- 
ing to  Jesus,  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  are  bestowed  upon  the 
good  and  the  bad  aUke ;  but  this  is  not  a  proof  of  the  injustice, 
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but  of  the  supreme  goodness,  of  God.  The  tower  of  Silou 
falls  upon  certain  seemingly  selected  victuns,  and  othezsei' 
cape ;  this,  however,  doe8  not  go  toward  showing  that  tbeie 
victiins  were  sinners  above  other  men.  The  most  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  a  good  and  loving,  as  well  as  all-wise  and  poweiH 
Heavenly  Lord,  often  enough  have  scanty  food  and  raimeDt; 
but  they  may  always  be  sure  that  He  who  notes  the  fall  of  the 
sparrow  and  clothes  the  lily  with  beauty  never  forgets  them 
While  the  foxes  are  provided  with  holes,  and  the  birds  irith 
nests,  the  Son  of  IVIan  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Beiti- 
tudes  are  showered  upon  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  unw&n^ 
ing  confidence  in  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  suffer  wi& 
meekness  and  poverty  of  spirit,  all  manner  of  physical  aol 
social  ills. 

The  Christian  conception  of  God  as  the  perfectly  just  tod 
good  One  is  embodied  in  two  terms  which  appeal  to  imiyeml 
human  experiences.     God  is  the  Father  of  mankind ;  and  Goi 
is  their  Redeemer.     The  evidence  tliat  these  conceptioD8  eta- 
rectly  represent  to  man  the  inmost  real  nature  of  the  DiTine 
moral  Being,  and  explain  the  fundamental  relations  in  whicl 
man,  as  himself  a  spiritual  existence  and  a  potential  but  wan- 
dering and  sinful  son,  stands  to  this  Divine  Being,  Christ  jw- 
fessed  to  have  in  his  own  experience  of  sonship.      As  the  sod, 
he  knew  the  Father ;  and  as  a  true  son,  God  the  Father  knew 
him.     There  was  such  a  perfect  union  between  them  that  the 
revelation  of  the  essential  truth  as  to  the  Father  became  is 
immediate  experience  of  the  Son.     What  God  is,   the  Son  of 
God  knows  by  virtue  of  his  conscious  likeness  to  God.    Bnt 
what  is   true  preeminently  of  the  only  begotten   Son  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  is  also  true  of  all  the  sons  of  God.    God  i» 
the  Father  of  humanity ;  and  man,  being  himself  an  ethical 
spirit,  is  kindred  to  the  Divine  Ethical  Spirit,   and  may  b 
united  with  Him  and  so  become  God's  accepted  child.    It  is 
this  truth  of  Christianity,  as  says  Hamack,^ — the  belief  which 

1  History  of  Dogma,  I,  p.  180,  note  4. 
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bas  been  called  **  too  good  to  be  true  " — ^that  the  Almighty  God 
of  creation  is  'Hhe  merciful  God  of  Redemption,*'  which  is 
the  tacit  presupposition  of  the  ChriAian  declaration  about  the 
Divine  Being. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  attempts  of  the  Pauline  the> 
ology,  or  of  any  subsequent  type  of  Christian  theology,  to  argue 
the  perfect  justice  and  goodness  of  God  in  consistency  with  the 
religious  consciousness  of  Christ  himself,  are  altogether  suc- 
cessful. On  the  contrary,  many  of  these  attempts  do  violence 
to  the  rising  moral  ideals  of  the  race  and  are  a  plain  descent 
from  the  lofty  attitude  of  the  Great  Teacher.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  after  having  announced 
(Rom.  ix)  the  tenet  that  God,  in  order  to  declare  his  name 
•*  throughout  all  the  earth  "  hath  "  mercy  on  whom  he  will,  and 
whom  he  will  he  hardeneth,"  adds  the  question :  "  Nay  but,  O 
man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  "  he  may  be  un- 
derstood as  fitly  suggesting  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge 
and  insight  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  Divine  justice 
and  goodness  are  operating.  But  when  he  avails  himself  of  the 
truly  Oriental  but  quite  un-Christian  illustration  of  the  clay 
and  the  potter,  in  the  place  of  Jesus'  doctrine  of  the  erring  son 
and  yet  loving  Father,  he  distinctly  departs,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
argument,  from  the  ethical  doctrine  of  his  Master. 

Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  much  has  ever  been  done  by  Chris- 
tian theology,  0$  mch^  to  make  rational  or  acceptable,  by  its 
arguments,  the  faith  of  Christ  in  the  perfect  justice  and  good- 
ness of  God.  The  direct  contributions  to  the  support  of  this 
faith,  whether  in  the  form  of  facts  or  of  a  rational  adjustment 
of  the  involved  difficulties,  have  come  chiefly  from  Christian 
experience,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  moulded  after  the  pattern 
of  Christ.  In  a  secondary  way,  the  broadening  and  deepening 
by  the  positive  sciences  of  man's  knowledge  of  the  beneficent 
cosmic  processes  and  of  their  tendencies  in  ideal  directions,  has 
thrown  light  upon  the  problem.  But  it  is  especially  that  calm, 
self-e&cing,  and  reflective  attitude  toward  nature  and  human 
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life,  which  practical  philosophy  encourages,  that  has  added  most 
to  support  the  testimony  of  religious  &ith*  Hence,  as  &r  as 
the  improvements  from  science  and  philosophy  have  penetnted 
Christian  theology,  they  have  chiefly  arisen  outside  of  die 
Christian  Church  itself.  In  brief,  the  experience  of  increasiiig 
numbers  of  the  race,  who  have  accepted  and  made  their  lerj 
own  the  faith  of  religion  in  the  perfect  justice  and  goodDeB 
of  God,  and  who  have  found  proof  of  His  Fatherly  and  Re- 
deeming Love  by  living  in  the  attitude  of  filial  piety  towud 
God  has  furnished  to  the  world  the  principal  empirical  daU 
upon  which  the  faith  itself  can  rely.  But  the  effective  rational- 
izing of  this  faith,  and  the  placing  of  it  upon  the  broader 
basis  of  a  cosmic  theory  that  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
reflective  thinking,  had  its  origin  chiefly  in  Greek  sources. 

The  pre-Christian  Greek  philosophical  developments  were  br 
no  means  wanting  in  a  rational  confldence  in  the  perfect  DiTine 
Justice  and  Goodness.  According  to  Aristotle  *  the  love  d 
men  for  the  gods  is  like  the  love  of  dutiful  children  for  tbeir 
parents  ;  it  is  based  upon  acknowledgment  of  their  superiority, 
and  grateful  recognition  of  the  benefits  they  have  bestowed 
upon  humanity.  The  confidence  of  Plutarch  *  in  the  goodnea 
of  God  is  such  that  he  introduces  into  his  theodicy  a  fantastic 
doctrine  of  Daemons  to  whom  this  goodness  commits  the  souls 
of  men  ;  and  each  one  of  whom  "  loves  to  help  the  soul  com- 
mitted to  its  care,  and  to  save  it  by  its  inspirations."  There 
are,  indeed,  some  men  for  whom  it  is  best  to  fear  God ;  and  a 
greater  number  combine  fear  of  Him  with  their  honor  and  wo^ 
ship.  But  this  feeling  is  totally  eclipsed  by  the  hope  and  jot 
that  attend  communion  with  God.  The  best  of  the  Stoics,  also, 
represented  God  as  a  stern  but  wise  and  loving  Father,  whoei 
ucates  men  as  good  parents  do  their  children.  God — ^it  is  the 
teaching  of  Seneca  ^ — does  not  keep  a  good  man  in  pleasures, 

iNicom.  Eth.,  VIII,  7. 

'Compare  Oakesmith,  The  Religion  of  Plutarch,  chap.  Vni. 

•  De  Vita  Beata,  XV;  comp.  De  Providentia,  I,  5/.;  II,  6,  9. 
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but  tries  him,  hardens  him  and  prepares  him  for  Himself.  Ail 
this  is  necessary  in  order  that  man  may  *^ follow  Qod  "  and  be- 
come like  Him.  The  burden  of  the  teaching  of  Epictetus  ^  is 
that  we  should  continue  in  thankful  and  entire  obedience  to 
Gody  being  sure  that  God  neither  hates  us,  nor  cares  for  us 
above  others :  '^  He  does  not  neglect  any  even  of  the  smallest 
things."  And  Marcus  Aurelius,^  than  whom  no  more  noble 
and  truly  pious  soul  ever  lived  in  the  ancient  Roman  world, 
would  have  all  men  love  and  follow  the  good  God  and  Father 
of  all,  and  live  in  love  with  all  mankind. 

Thus  on  a  Jewish  basis,  but  by  union  with  Greek  philosophy, 
there  developed  a  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  in  his  moral 
attributes  which  was  destined  most  profoundly  to  influence 
the  thought  of  all  time.  The  view  that  the  world  of  natural 
objects  and  of  human  history  came  into  being  because  God 
wiUed  it  for  good  is  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It 
is  the  goodness  of  God,  our  Father,  as  manifested  in  Nature 
and,  more  marvelously  and  unmistakably  in  human  history, 
which  impresses  the  minds  of  the  Biblical  writers,  in  spite  of 
many  pessimistic  utterances  about  the  world  as  evil,  and  as 
lying  in  the  ^^  wicked  one,*'  etc.  But  it  was  Philo's  concep- 
tion of  which  Bousset'  declares :  In  his  mind  the  best  of  the 
Old-Testament  conception  had  found  a  union  with  the  best  of 
the  Greek  philosophical  thinking.  Thus  for  Philo  ^*  God  only 
18  the  truest  and  actual  Peace  ....  and  although  He  is  *  One 
and  All,'  He  is  also  the  Good  God." 

Subsequent  Christian  doctrine  based  upon  the  experience  of 
redemption  certain  factors  of  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
jostioe  and  goodness  which  Stoicism  and  Neo-Platonism  could 
not  in  the  same  way  take  into  their  account ;  and  which  Ju« 
daism  had  left  in  a  state  of  arrested  development.  These  were : 
(1)  Faidi  in  the  pity  and  redeeming  love  of  God ;  (2)  H(^ 

^  Disoouraes,  Tnndation  by  Higginson,  I,  3,  6,  and  III,  22,  24. 
s  Thoughts  (Long's  Trandation),  \1I,  31. 
s  Die  RcUgian  des  Judentums,  p.  420. 
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in  the  f ature  and  final  triumph  of  the  GK)od  ;  and  (3)  an  » 
ixve  Love  for  mankind,  which  became  a  mighty  world-foice 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  race  of  men  hy  the  Belf-eacrifidng  and 
Chri8t4ike  exertions  of  men  themselves.  It  continued,  BeTe^ 
theless,  to  be  the  Platonizing  conception  of  Grod,  although  m 
modified  by  union  with  elements  from  the  Old-Testament  ch» 
trine  of  Messiah  and  of  the  suffering  Servant  of  Grod,  which  d» 
Christian  Apologists  used  in  their  efforts  at  showing  the  oofr 
sistency  of  the  world*s  evil  with  the  justice  and  groodness  of  the 
world's  Creator  and  Lord.  Thus  Greek  philosophy  attempted 
to  make  rational  the  moral  faith  of  religion.  The  attempt  in- 
volved the  following  principal  assumptions :  (1)  God  cannot 
be  conceived  of  as  without  reason  (iXoyct) ;  He  is  the  full- 
ness of  reason ;  He  has  the  Logos  in  Himself.  (2)  For  the 
sake  of  creation,  which  is  motived  by  an  expressive  and  ntaonil 
love,  God  sends  forth  the  Logos  from  himsel£|  the  Logos  b»> 
comes  hypostasized.  (3)  This  Logos  whose  essence  is  indent 
cal  with  God  becomes  in  this  way  distinct  from  God, — ue^hM 
an  origin,  as  God  has  not.  (4)  This  Logos  becomes  incanate 
in  Jesus  ;  thus  (5)  through  his  redemptive  work  as  the  sod  d 
God,  preeminent,  and  tlirough  his  followers,  the  other  sods  of 
God,  the  race  is  to  be  won  back  to  God,  and  the  perfect  Di- 
vine justice  and  goodness  is  to  be  vindicated. 

We  have  called  the  faith  of  religion  in  the  moral  attribatei 
of  God  a  "  sublime  and  sublimely  audacious ''  belief.  We 
now  turn  to  certain  considerations,  lying  more  or  less  com- 
pletely outside,  by  which  this  faith  may  be  supported.  These 
considerations  are  largely  indentical  with  those  which  are  an- 
tithetic to  the  etliics  of  Hedonism.  For  it  is  difficult,  Nay  I  it 
is  impossible,  to  believe  in  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  on 
grounds  of  a  consistent  hedonistic  theory  of  morals.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  God  has  no  regard  at  all  for  human  happiness,  he 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  displaying  moral  attributes  in  hiB 
dealings  with  the  race.  Every  attempt  at  a  theodicy  seems  to 
compel  the  admission :  ^^  Susceptibility  to  privation  of  good 
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and  to  suffering  and  sorrow  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
moral  system  consisting  of  finite  persons  under  a  goyemment 
of  God."  ^  The  very  conceptions  of  justice  and  goodness  im- 
ply that  the  goods  and  evils  of  life  are  distributed  according  to 
aome  plan  that,  if  completely  known,  commends  itself  in  the 
interest  of  moral  ideals.  But  if  this  Divine  ideal  is  the  hedo- 
nistic ideal,  and  if  the  supreme  good  for  man  is  happiness  and 
the  supreme  evil  is  suffering,  then  a  hopeless  and  irreconcilable 
breach  is  made  between  the  ideals  of  morals  and  the  ideals  of 
leligious  faith. 

The  prior  question,  in  the  light  of  the  rational  answer  to 
which  the  Divine  Morality  must  be  vindicated,  if  vindicated 
stall,  is,  bluntly  expressed,  just  this :  *'  What  is  God  after f^^ 
What  is  the  end  which  the  Divine  Being  wishes  to  secure  in 
the  application  of  the  actual  cosmic  processes  to  the  race  of 
mankind  ?  But  every  answer  to  this  question  implies  a  refer- 
ence back  to  human  conceptions  of  worth.  What  kind  of 
worth  is  that,  kinship  with  which  God's  kindness  aims  to  se- 
eme?  To  this  question  religion,  can  give  only  one  answer:  It 
is  kinship  with  Him,  as  the  pure  and  Holy  One  who  is  blessed 
in  being  this  and  in  suffering  that  others  may  become  like  him- 
idf.  To  regard  the  divine  goodness  as  caring  only,  or  chiefly, 
for  the  divine  happiness,  or  for  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
^Km  his  side,  so  to  say,  is  to  degrade  this  moral  qualification. 
For  the  most  genuine  and  perfect  goodness  prizes  and  seeks 
that  which  is  most  good ;  and  this  no  longer  appeal's  to  be  hap- 
piness, if  once  we  have  agreed  to  take  the  point  of  view  of- 
fcied  by  subjective  religion.  In  this  respect,  the  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity  is  in  i^reement  with  the  ethics  of  Stoicism. 

Horeover,  when  we  come  fairly  to  survey,  and  consistently 
to  reflect  upon,  the  actual  condition  of  the  world's  affairs, — 
whether  in  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  prospective  future, 
however  distant — their  planf ul  character,  so  far  as  they  exhibit 
any  planful  character  at  all,  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the 

1  So  Profeaeor  Harris,  God  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  All,  I,  p.  223. 
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assumption  which  makes  happiness  the  supreme  end  of  it  alL 
The  aversion  of  religion  to  a  pessimistio  estimate  of  the  final  re- 
sult of  the  cosmic  and  social  processes  cannot  be  based  apoi 
a  hedonistic  view  of  the  working  of  tiiese  processes.  On  tbe 
contrary,  the  chief  effective  cause  of  disbelief  in  the  pexfad 
justice  and  goodness  of  God  is  wont  to  be  an  aversion  to  tbi 
suffering  which  is  inevitable  under  the  laws  of  his  discipline- 
physical,  ethnic,  but  especially  ethical,  in  the  larger  meii' 
ing  of  this  word.  It  is  the  immorality  of  insubordinatioo  to 
these  laws  which  religion  would  cure  by  substituting  the  flptt 
of  filial  piety,  of  trust,  hope,  and  love.  It  is  by  no  means » 
mere,  although  a  biting  sarcasm,  when  a  Greek  writer  mpn- 
sents  the  (idvocatu%  diaboli  as  **  gathering  together,  from  vtf* 
ious  sources,  an  undigested  mass  of  confused  obsenratioiHi 
and  then  scattering  them  upon  Providence  in  one  ooDteop' 
tuous  stream  of  spleen  and  anger."  And  a  modem  writer 
strikes  the  true  note  when  he  says^ :  ^*  Pessimism  can  od^ 
establish  itself  in  the  minds  of  those  who  think  that  plearaxe 
is  the  goal  of  life,  or — which  comes  to  the  same — that  life  bs 
no  goal  at  all." 

When,  then,  we  take  the  higher  point  of  view  and  assume  it 
to  be  true  that  God  is  in  the  world,  redeeming  the  world  aul 
securing  thus  for  mankind  the  supreme  and  all-inclusive  ideil 
good,  the  vindication  of  His  perfect  justice  and  goodness  lot 
lows  in  this  way ;  thus,  and  thus  only,  is  a  religious  theodiej 
placed  upon  its  more  umissailable  grounds.  From  this  same 
point  of  view,  in  the  absence  of  other  considerations,  it  wooU 
even  be  possible  to  turn  the  evidence  so  squarely  around  as  to 
make  it  attack  God's  justice  and  goodness,  on  the  other  side,  so 
to  say.  For,  then,  it  is  not  those  who,  although  being  mow 
righteous  than  others,  suffer  more  than  others  in  this  life,  tW 
seem  to  l)e  most  unjustly  treated.  For  they  have  the  larg*' 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  discipline  of  suffering.  Bat  the 
Divine  injustice  seems  greatest  toward  those  few,  if  any  sock 

1  D'Alviella,  Ibid,  p.  292. 
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there  be,  whom  He  permits  to  be  most  happy  and  prosperous, 
although  they  continue  unrighteous  and  even  prosper  by  means 
of  their  unrighteousness.  Verily,  they  have  their  reward ! 
^Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation,"  sajrs  Providence  to  the 
miser:  *^  Be  thou  for  ever  drowning  in  a  butt  of  sack,"  to  the 
droDkard.^ 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few  considerations  to  which  mod- 
em science  and  philosophy  are  most  firmly  and  intelligently 
coounitted,  that  assist  the  mind  in  its  desire  to  look  favorably 
upon  the  moral  optimism  of  religious  faith.  These  considera- 
tions are  chiefly  of  the  following  three  classes:  (1)  Those 
derived  from  the  solidarity  of  the  race ;  (2)  the  enormous 
wwflexltj  and  flexibility,  combined  with  tenacity,  which  char- 
aeterize  the  connections  of  humanity  with  Nature  at  large ; 
ind  (3)  the  fact  of  an  enormously  complicated  and  indefinitely 
bug  development.  Each  one  of  these  three  considerations 
vill  be  seen  in  its  higher  value,  when  we  come  to  treat  critic- 
ally the  religious  doctrine  of  God's  relations  to  the  World* 
Bat  a  remark  upon  each  is  quite  unavoidable  at  this  point. 
If  it  is  attempted  to  take  the  individual  out  of  his  connections 
vith  the  race,  it  immediately  becomes  quite  impossible  to  con- 
eeive  of  what  would  be  just  or  unjust,  kind  or  unkind,  treat- 
ment of  the  individual.  How  would  Providence  manage  to 
tiett  men  justly  and  benevolently  as  parents,  husbands,  friends, 
nembers  of  a  tribe,  citizens  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  world, 
without  reference  to  the  essential  character  of  these  very  rela- 
tioDs?  The  parents  do,  indeed,  eat  sour  gp^apes,  and  the 
diildren's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  Modem  science — ^phjrsico- 
Aftmical,  physiological,  psychological,  and  social — is  con- 
stantly emphasizing  the  fundamental  import  and  supreme 
^oe  of  all  these  relations,  in  the  solidarity  of  the  one  race. 
Tkk  fact  of  solidarity  is  the  basic  fact  of  all  moral  development. 

^(Hdi  yiipdamr€t  iKciXdaBtfaaPf  dXX'  iyripdaav  KoKafifievoi ;  "Not  when  th^ 
kid  grown  old  were  they  punished,  but  they  grew  old  in  punishment/'— 
ni  the  startling  Greek  way  of  stating  this  mystery. 
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And  if  the  essential  justice  and  beneficence  of  this  fact  are 
impugned  or  disproved,  then  Divine  government  becomes  io- 
conceivable  under  any  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  the 
real  world  ;  and  all  question  of  the  moral  nature  of  such  gof 
emment  becomes  absurd.  But  if  this  solidarity  of  the  race  ii 
essentially  just  and  good,  then  to  treat  individuals  in  aoetr 
dance  with  it  cannot  be  essentially  unjust  and  bud. 

Again,  the  modem  conception  of  Nature,  and  of  man*8  pboe 
in  Xature,  is  such  as  to  warn  us  from  tampering  in  the  sup' 
posed  interest  of  our  desires  for  a  speedy  realization  of  tb 
divine  plan,  with  those  cosmic  processes  which  are  themselTci 
to  be  considered  as  somehow  the  expressions  of  the  same  divint 
moral  attributes.  He  who  begins  finding  fault  with  God  b* 
cause  He  has  not  made  a  quite  different  world,  begins  diggiog 
a  grave  in  which  to  bury,  if  he  can  only  make  it  wide  aad 
deep  enough,  not  only  all  the  choicest  and  most  comfortiiigifr 
ligious  beliefs,  but  the  whole  structure  of  a  rational  and  beuh 
tiful,  though  mysterious  Universe.  Science  and  philosophj 
have  their  sane  endeavor  and  their  safe  limits,  not  in  trying  to 
build  a  better  world  than  God  himself  has  built,  but  in  tiyiig 
to  understand  this  God's  world  just  as  it  has  been,  and  eoo- 
stantly  is  being,  built.  And  religion,  leaning  on  the  ann  of 
science  and  looking  through  the  eyes  of  philosophy,  sees  tk 
God  she  believes  in  and  worships,  immanent  in  the  cosmic  pro* 
cesses  and  in  human  history.  A  science,  or  a  philosophv, 
which  cannot  see  this  same  God  when  religion  points  Him  out 
is  blind  to  the  inmost  truth  £U3  to  the  Being  of  Nature  itseli 
From  the  scientific  point  of  view,  belief  in  the  goodness  of 
Nature's  indwelling  spiritual  Life  is  not,  indeed,  a  mH,tbaol 
exchanging  a  few  smiles  and  greetings,  in  a  garden  of  roees  on 
a  June  morning.    Nor  is  it  wholly  true  of  the  Universe  tbt 

^*  He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 
May  sit  in  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day.'^ 

Nor  can  all  those  who  go  through  life  as  through  a  valley  d 
death-shadow,  be  alleged  to  belong  among  men  who  '^ hides 
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dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts."  But  the  vastness  and  intricaoy 
of  the  oosmic  system,  and  the  hidden  nature  of  man's  place  in 
that  system,  arouse  thoughts  which  may  always  give  pause  to 
emotions  of  repining  and  fault-finding  against  the  perfect  justice 
and  goodness  of  its  indwelling  spiritual  Life. 

And,  finally,  in  order  to  tolerate  even  a  pro  visional  and  prob- 
able answer  to  the  inquiry  into  the  essential  justice  and  good- 
ness of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  view  the  histoiy  of  humanity  as 
a  divinely  ordered  course  of  development.  Men  have  always 
been  asking  themselves  impatiently :  ^'  What  is  the  good  of 
the  mills  of  the  gods  that  grind  so  exceedingly  slowly  ?  "  But 
their  perfection  consists  in  just  this,  that  they  do  grind  so  slowly 
and  yet  so  as  truly  to  fulfill  at  the  last  their  appointed  work. 
This  cosmic  process  of  evolution,  considered  as  an  ethico- 
rational  affair  is  itself  Ood's  work  in  justice  and  goodness  with 
the  human  race.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  faith  of  religion. 
The  whole  discussion  of  God's  moral  attributes  implies,  then, 
the  realisation  in  human  histoxy  of  certain  Divine  ideas ;  or 
else,  it  implies  nothing  of  any  sort  that  can  be  estimated  as 
either  good  or  bad  by  human  ideals  and  judgments  of  worth. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  controlling  conceptions  of  Christianity 
come  into  force.  For  with  this  religion,  God's  justice  and  good* 
ness  are  not  abstract  qualities,  of  interest  merely  to  an  ideal 
construction  of  an  absentee  Divinity.  They  are,  the  rather, 
evolutionary  forces  realizing  themselves  in  the  historical  growth 
of  what  they  mentally  represent.  The  Divine  moral  attributes 
are  seen  in  the  actual  reconciliation — slow  and  progressive — of 
man  to  God ;  in  the  abolition  by  a  redemptive  process,  of  the 
suffering  and  sinful  condition  into  which  man  has  somehow 
fallen.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  religious  doctrine 'of  the 
future,  the  doctrine  of  destiny,  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
iBca,  becomes  so  important  a  part  of  a  theodicy.  Faith  in  the 
future  triumph  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  goodness,  and 
faith  in  the  eternal  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  thus  mutually 
support  each  other. 
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After  all,  however,  it  is  in  this  fauth  itself — ^its  exiBteiice»  in 
pereistence,  and  its  growth — that  its  own  most  oonTindag 
proofs  are  to  be  fonnd.  Somehow  or  other,  in  spite  of  mndi 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  there  has  established  itself  in  hamn 
experience  the  comforting  and  helpful  assorance  that  the 
World-Ground,  the  Personal  Absolute,  is  a  Being  of  perfect 
justice  and  perfect  benevolence.  ^  In  moments  of  philosophi- 
cal depression/'  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  ^  what  I  hin 
asked  myself  is  not  whether  there  is  a  God  in  whom  we  lin 
and  move  and  have  our  being ;  it  has  been  whether  that  nn- 
terious  power  has  any  purpose,  and  specificallyanybenevolenl 
purpose/'     On  the  one  hand,  it  would  seem : 


*'  The  evil  that  men  do  Htm  after  them  ; 
The  good  U  oft  interred  with  their  bonaa.** 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  confident  that  the  memoir  of 
the  man  of  righteousness  and  good-will  survlvea  and  wideia 
while  that  of  the  wicked  decays.     And  poetical  insight  jam 

with  religious  faith  to  say  : — 

"  Mt  own  hope  ift,  a  sun  will  pierce 
Tlic  thickest  clond  earth  ever  stretched; 
Til  at.  aftfr  last,  returns  the  first, 
Tlionph  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched; 
That  what  bo^an  best,  can't  end  worst; 
Nor  wliat  God  blessed  oDce  prove  accursed/^ 

This  individual  liopo,  however,  religious  experience  sets  inw 
reality,  only  just  so  far  jis  it  becomes  the  experience  of  more 
and  more  of  tlie  nice.  It  is  only  in  the  extension  of  this  ex- 
perience that  the  better  evidence  for  the  Divine  justice  asfl 
love  accumulates.  The  quite  convincing  and  perfectly  irresis- 
tible proof  of  the  perfection  of  tlie  moral  attributes  of  God 
will  come  only  when  the  process  of  historic  redemption  is 
actually  accomplished. 

Thus  the  argument  in  further  support  of  a  theodicy  termiB- 
ates  in  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  with  whioh  the  problem  of 
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evil  was  partudly  solved ;  only  now  the  conclusion  is  lifted  to 
a  higher  and  more  extensive  point  of  view.  The  evolution  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Redemption  is  the  postulate  of  religious  ex-* 
perience;  it  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  the  vanishing  of 
evil  and  the  vindication  of  the  perfect  justice  and  goodness 
of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

HOLINESS  AND  PEKFBCTION  OF   GOD 

The  attribute  of  ^'holiness"  as  applied  to  Deity  was  origi- 
nally,  and  indeed  has  been  down  to  its  later  deyelopmentB, 
rather  a  ceremonial  and  priestly  or  theological,  than  a  dis- 
tinctively  ethical,  conception.  On  the  human  side,  this  con- 
ception emphasizes  the  need  of  some  special  purification  in 
order  acceptably  to  approach  the  invisible  superhuman  Power 
in  which  the  worshipper  believes ;  on  the  side  of  the  Object 
of  his  faith,  the  conception  implies  certain  qualities  which  nuke 
fitting,  or  even  demand,  such  purification.  Outside  of  Jadaisin 
and  Christianity,  however,  there  are  no  other  religions  which 
insist  ill  the  same  way  upon  holiness  as  an  essentiail  ethicul 
attribute  of  God,  or  as  a  characteristic  essential  to  the  wo^ 
shipper's  acceptance  with  God. 

Even  in  the  lower  stages  of  religious  development  there  are 
abundant  expressions  of  the  feeling  that  some  sort  of  purify- 
ing ceremony  or  process  is  necessary  in  order  most  aeceptaUy 
to  worship  the  gods.  And  the  natural  complement  of  this 
feeling  is  the  belief  that  the  nature  of  the  gods  is  such  as  to 
lead  them  to  appreciate  the  purification.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  Shinto,  the  indigenous  religion  of  Japan  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Buddhism  into  that  country,  the  need  of  puri- 
fication in  order  to  please  the  gods  was  an  important  tenet. 
"If  Shinto  has  a  dogma,"  says  one  writer  (Kaburagi),  **it  is 
purity."  Its  emblem,  the  mirror,  is  commonly  interpreted  as 
emblematic  of  the  belief  that  the  Kami  no  Michi  (or  "  Way  of 
the  Gods  ")  requires  **  purity,"  in  the  one  who  wishes  to  tread 
^"0 
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it  successfully.  Its  dogmatic  exponent,  or  bible,  ('^  Kojiki ") 
lays  emphasis  on  cleanliness.  In  its  view  "pollution  was 
calamity,  defilement  was  sin,  and  physical  purity  at  least,  was 
holiness."  ^  "  Disease,  wounds,  and  death,  were  defiling ; "  and 
the  physical  distaste  or  disgust  for  these  things  led  to  a  treat- 
ment of  women  in  childbirth,  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  such 
as  prevails  in  India  to-day,  but  is  from  the  modem  point  of 
view  immoral  and  cruel.  The  priests  of  this  religion  purified 
themselves  by  putting  on  clean  garments  before  making  offer- 
ings or  chanting  liturgies.  But  the  purity  of  early  Shinto,  as 
of  religions  generally  in  the  same  stage  of  development,  was 
almost  exclusively  a  physical  and  ceremonial  affair.  What  the 
improved  ethico-religious  sentiment  considers  as  essential  to 
purity  was  so  wanting  that  as  Professor  Chamberlain  says''  of 
the  Kojiki,  "  The  shocking  obscenity  of  word  and  act  to  which 
the  ^  Records  '  bear  witness  is  another  ugly  feature  which  must 
not  quite  be  passed  over  in  silence." 

In  the  religions  of  India,  too,  the  ceremonial  and  propitiatory 
value  of  at  least  the  appearance  of  purity  is  early  emphasized. 
To  appear  somewhat  "  cleaned-up  "  gives  one  a  better  chance 
of  obtaining  favor  with  the  gods.  The  priest  who  is  acceptable 
with  his  sacrifice  is  either  antecedently  and  officially  purified 
as  being  a  Brahman,  or  else,  in  addition,  he  has  in  some  manner 
especially  purified  himself  for  the  occasion.  In  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Hinduism  there  is  found  the  same  crude  mixture 
of  things  really  important  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  with 
things  that  are  ethically  trivial,  but  are  considered  important  be- 
cause they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  gods,  in  order  that  men 
may  be  '*  holy  "  in  their  sight.  For  example,  Yama's  law  in 
regard  to  the  horse-sacrifice,  as  expounded  to  Gautama,  declares : 
— **  The  acts  by  which  one  gains  bliss  hereafter  are  austerities, 
purity,  truth,  worship  of  parents,  and  the  horse-sacrifice."  The 
popular  religion  of  India  to-day  is  an  elaborate  sjrstem  of  regu- 

1  Compare  Qriffis,  The  Religions  of  Japan,  p.  84/. 
>  Kojiki,  p.  xlii. 
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l^:i.\tjA  u  Zfj  ba^nin^  and  aiMxntiiigs  and  lepcumg  of  formoiJi 
vi..-:L  ar»  iippri«<d  co  render  uie  wocsiupp«!r  ^  iiolj  ** ;  bo;  boa 
grAU  inii  -vonnippen  alike  may  be  UzBeBCafahr  defieaenc  in  ere 
th#^  •^lenu^nu  of  a  tne  ethical  porltj.  Airi,  in  genenl,  in 
parlficaCLoa  of  uhe  rellgiona  of  India  haa  this  mrnxk  of  infedoESj 
to  cLac  of  the  aacieni  SLinto ;  it  does  noC  e-rea  aecnre  l^JsicL 
clean  Ilneaa.  bat  often  the  Teiy  zeTezae.  Bat  in  Jmpan  die  mod- 
em reriTal  of  Shinto,  and  in  India  the  higfaer  leAeetiaas  of 
Brihrnaniam,  agree  i^ith  Christianitj  in  tcflchzn|f  that  pon? 
of  heart,  or  moral  -*  holiness,"  is  mi  unify  in  curder  to  be  aeeep* 
table  to  God. 

Boddhiam,  howeyer,  both  in  the  doctrine  and  in  die  life  d 
ite  founder,  adrocated  the  essential  nature  of  parity  of  hem 
and  conduct  for  the  attainment  of  any  measure  of  i«al  UoKd- 
ness.— <if  actual  salvation.  The  traditional  p^rting'-injancCuai 
of  Gantama,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^*  Book  of  the  6mt  De 
cease/'  are  richly  laden  with  this  thought:  ^  Ab  long  as  ^ 
brethren  shall  exercise  themselTCs  in  the  seyen-fold  higher  wii- 
dom,  that  is  to  say  in  mental  activity,  search  after  trath,  eneigr. 
jov,  peace,  earnest  contemplation,  and  equanimity  of  mind,  so 
long  may  the  brethren  be  expected  not  to  decline  but  to  pros- 
per/' These  injunctions  were  given  to  those  who  were  sup- 
{Kjsed  to  have  long  passed  beyond  the  need  of  exhortation  to 
put  away  the  vulgar  sins  of  the  flesh,  such  as  indulgence  of 
the  ap^ictites,  covetousness,  or  greed.  But  these  excellent 
practical  rules  can  have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  ccmcq)- 
tion  we  are  now  examining,  without  such  modifications  as  al- 
most completely  reverse  some  of  the  tenets  of  earlier  Buddhism 
To  apply  the  tenn  "  holiness  "  to  the  Being  of  the  World,  con- 
ceived of  in  an  impersonal  or  pantheistic  way,  involves  an  ob* 
vious  contradiction.  Only  personal,  self-conscious  Will  can  be 
either  holy  or  unholy,  in  any  meaning  of  the  words  appropiiate 
to  ethical  ideas.  ^'  /am  holy,''  may  be  claimed  by  the  anthro- 
pomorphic gofls  of  any  religion,  "/f  is  holy,"  can  only  mean 
^*  consecrated  to  some  sacred  use."     For,  as  Kuenen  truly  sajs : 
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*^  Holy  signifies  a  relationship "  that  can  only  exist  between 
persons.  Therefore,  man's  strivings  after  purity,  even  in  the 
lowest  forms  of  their  religious  expression,  imply  the  belief  that 
there  is  some  personal  and  spiritual  power  over  man  which  de- 
mands and  appreciates  purity.  They  testify  to  man's  faith  in 
the  existence  of  an  over-Life,  not  his  own,  in  whose  estimate 
the  holiness  has  worth. 

This  truth  is  not  destroyed,  or  even  abated  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  immoralities  and  unspeakable  orgies  of  cruelty  and 
lust  have  not  only  accompanied,  but  have  sometimes  been 
deemed  an  essential  part  of,  many  of  the  ceremonials  and  forms 
of  worship  in  religions  of  a  low  ethical  grade.  Examples  are 
the  cruelties  of  the  Mexican  and  Aztec  religions,  and  the 
sexual  impurities  of  the  religions  of  India,  Syria,  and  of 
ancient  Greece.  ^*  It  is  not  until  a  late  period,"  says  Tiele,^ 
**  that  the  religiously  disposed  man  strives  to  express  the  su- 
perhuman character  of  his  gods  by  ascribing  to  them  ethical 
attributes."'  The  ideal  of  the  undeveloped  belief  of  all 
religions  tends  constantly  to  the  opinion  that  the  independent 
power  of  the  gods  renders  them  under  no  obligations  them- 
selves to  keep  the  moral  laws,  with  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  which  over  men  they  are  so  much  concerned.  But 
this  is  the  same  ethical  fallacy  which,  in  monarchical  countries, 
condones  or  excuses  moral  excesses  in  the  rulers,  and  which 
in  republics,  allows  the  influential  and  law-making  classes 
to  commit  with  impunity  breaches  of  the  very  laws  they  have 
themselves  enacted.  But  religious  development  involves 
forces  to  counteract  this  tendency.  And  as  the  moral  con- 
sciousness comes  to  demand  higher  satisfactions,  concep- 
tions of  divine  beings  that  behave  immorally  become  intoler- 

1  Elementfl  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  Second  Series,  p.  89. 

'The  ideae  of  "holiness"  which  primitive  man  attaches  to  divine  things 
are  amply  and  vividly  illustrated  by  Frazer  (The  Golden  Bough,  I,  p.  241/.; 
eomp.  p.  943)  in  the  case  of  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  which  the 
Flamen  DialU  must  observe  at  Rome  in  order  to  keep  himsdf  "holy/'  and 
so  fit  for  his  sacred  functions. 
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able.  For  the  law  which  rules  over  all  the  genuine  religiooi 
progress  of  humanitj  Ls  this :  The  ideal  of  HthicM  anfl  thi 
ideal  of  Religion  mu9t  ba  completeltf  united  in  the  Idea  of  GW. 
God  therefore  must  be  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  in  order  to  be 
God  at  all.  The  process  of  effecting  this  complete  onion  of  die 
two  ideals  is  the  most  essential  thing  about  the  growth  of  i 
rational  conception  of  Deity.  Thus  ^^  holiness,'^  in  a  new  and 
higher  meaning,  becomes  the  essential  moral  attribate  of  Deity, 
and  the  essential  thing  required  i^  Deity,  in  order  that  man 
may  be  acceptable  in  His  sight.  '  * 

The  greater  religions,  even  in  very  ancient  timoB,  have  noc 
been  without  the  dciw-nings  of  conviction  with  r^aid  to  the 
importance  of  the  attribute  of  ethical  purity,  or  holiness,  in 
the  relations  between  man  and  God.  In  the  Tnxin  copy  of 
the  Egj-ptian  *^  Book  of  the  Dead,"  the  deceased  is  made  to 
appear  before  the  gods,  saying : — ^*  I  have  brought  you  Lav, 
and  for  you  I  have  subdued  iniquity."  The  earthly  monaidi 
must  be  able  to  enter  into  the  hall  of  the  Two-fold  Moot  (U 
double  ju9-i<y^  or  *•  Right  and  Wrong,"  or  **  heaven  and 
earth  "  [?]  with  these  words  :  ^^  I  am  not  a  doer  of  fraud  and 
iniquity  against  men."  Otherwise  he  cannot  be  acceptaUe  to 
the  holiness  enthroned  there.  We  have  already  seen  what  a 
high  degree  of  moml  purity  some  of  the  prayers  of  believem 
in  the  ancient  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  attribate  to 
their  gods.  So,  in  spite  of  the  inconsistency  with  its  agnostic 
or  atheistic  teachings,  the  Buddhistic  writing,  **  The  Way  of 
Purity  "  (  Vinuddhi-ilagifo}^  virtually  motives  the  call  to  holi- 
ness among  men  by  the  conception  of  a  perfectly  pure  and 
noble  spiritual  Existence,  to  he  united  with  which  is  the  ra- 
tional goal  of  all  human  endeavor  and  the  highest  blessedness^ 

It  was,  however,  in  Judaism  that  the  more  just  and  efficient 
conception  of  the  Divine  Holiness  had  its  source;  and  it  is  in 
Christianity  that  this  same  conception  reaches  its  supreme  de- 
velopment.    On  the   legal   side   of  Judaism   the   conceptioa 

1  See  Buddhism  in  Translation,  pp.  2S5^. 
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found  expression  in  such  raptures  as  these :  ^*-  Thy  law  is  my 
delight ;  thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad."  ^'  Thy  law 
do  I  love :  great  peace  have  they  who  love  it."  The  con- 
elusion  which  the  higher  Judaism  reached,  in  its  fullest  inter- 
pretation, from  its  loftiest  point  of  view,  enforced  the  injuno- 
tion :  **^  Be  ye  holy,  for  I,  Yahweh,  am  holy."  It  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  the  companionable  and  reassuring  example  and 
law  of  ^  the  religion  of  Christ "  as  expressed  in  the  striving 
to  aspire  toward  keeping  the  command :  ^*  Be  ye  therefore  per- 
fect, even  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect." 

But  in  Judaism  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Holiness  was 
no  sudden  appearance ;  nor  was  its  development  at  any  point 
independent  of  the  developing  moral  ideals  of  the  race. 
Robertson  Smith's  statement^  that,  primarily,  ** holiness  has 
nothing  to  do  with  morality  and  purity  of  life  "  is  probaUy 
extreme,  even  when  applied  to  the  earlier  developments  of  any 
of  the  greater  religions.  It  is  certainly  inapplicable  to  the 
lower  stages  of  the  Old-Testament  religion.*  '*  Israel  as  Yah- 
weh's  people,"  sajrs  Montefiore,'  ^  must  keep  itself  free  from 
nncleanness  of  every  kind,  that  the  land  may  not  be  defiled  and 
Yahweh's  name  profaned.  Sin  is  impuri^."  In  the  Deuteron- 
omic  code,  to  which  Professor  Klostermann  has  given  the 
commonly  accepted  surname  of  the  ^  Law  of  Holiness,"  the 


1  The  RelisioQ  of  the  Semites,  p.  140/. 

'The  adjective  cuetomarfly  emj^oyed  m  Hebfew  is  the  genitive  of  the 
noon,  c^p.  In  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  it  is  iym(\ictj)  and  the 
noun  isdhruir^(holinesi).  Throuc;hout  the  Old  Testament  and  the  CHd-Tes- 
lament  Apociypha  the  title  unifarmljr  means,  either  (1)  as  applied  to  God* 
"leveieDd,  worthy  of  vcDeration,"  on  account  of  his  majesty;  or  (2)  as  sp- 
plied  to  thin^andmen,  "seti^Mui  forGod,"— ceremonially  dean,  or  purified 
in  heart  and  lile.  In  the  New  Testament  the  adjective  comes  to  mean 
"purified"  or  ''upri^it,''  in  a  more  distinctively  monl  sense  (as,  e.  g.,  the 
tlie"holy"kiBiofefaAri^).  In  a  very  few  cases  (only  two?)  the  noun  "holi- 
ness"  agnifies  motal  puri^  (1  Thes.  iii,  13;  2  Cor.  vii,  1).  In  Romans  i,  4, 
Christ  is  said  to  have  been  dedaied  "the  son  of  God  with  power,  according 
to  the  ipirit  of  hnijiiwi" 

sOri^  and  Growth  of  Rciigioo  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1902)  p.  236. 
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conception  is  more  communistio  and  social;  the  sin  of  tiie 
members  of  the  religious  community  defiles  the  land.  But  in 
Ezekiel,  who  empliasizes  the  priestly  conception,  the  matter  ii 
considered  in  a  more  individualistic  way.  Of  this  conceptioD, 
"Be  holy,  fgr  I,  Yahweh,  am  holy,"  Kuenen  truly  remarls:^ 
"  In  these  words  the  priestly  thorah  itself  sums  up  its  conc^ 
tion  of  religion.  It  is  with  this  demand  that  it  comes  to  Um 
whole  people  and  to  every  several  Israelite.  •  .  .  Holy  signifia 
a  relationship.  It  is  applied  to  the  person  or  thing  which  is 
consecrated  to  the  deity,  which  belongs  to  Him  and  is  set  aside 
for  His  service.  What  does  it  mean,  then,  to  be  consecnted 
to  Yahweh  ?  .  .  .  .  The  answer  reveals  the  character  of  tiie 
priestly  conception  of  Yahweh's  demands.  .  .  .  Holiness  is 
purity.  .  .  .  The  centre  of  gravity  for  him  (the  priest)  lies  in 
man's  attitude  toward  God,  not  in  his  social  but  in  his  persoul 
life."  In  spite  of  the  limitations  which  alwajns  cling  to  this 
priettly  conception  of  the  Divine  Holiness,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  corruptions  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  exclude  from  it 
and  which  maintain  themselves  in  Judaism  and  in  Christianitr 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  emphasis  which  it  places  upon 
personal  and  particular  relations,  of  an  essentially  etliical  chtf- 
acter,  which  exist  between  the  individual  man  and  the  Infinite 
Spirit,  has  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  race. 

It  is  in  Christianity,  however,  that  faith  in  tlie  perfect  eth- 
ical purity  of  God,  and  the  belief  that  man  must  somehow  at- 
tain,  in  his  measure,  the  same  sort  of  purity,  has  reached  the 
highest  development.  Thus  the  conception  of  "  holiness  *'  as- 
sumes the  steadfast  and  complete  commitment  of  the  Divine 
Will  to  what  is  morally  good.  God's  Will  is  the  perfectly  pure 
and  unsoiled  Fountain,  the  flawless  Ideal  of  Morality.  This 
same  Will  revolts  against  moral  impurity  in  human  beings, 
and  it  desires  and  plans  that  they  too,  shall  be  shaped  after  its 

1  National  Religions  and  Universal  Religions  (Hibbert  Lectures,  18S2), 
p.  160/. 
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own  ethical  likeness.  At  this  stage  God's  holiness  is  no 
longer  conceived  of  as  an  aversion  to  phjrsical  uncleanness,  or 
to  a  lack  of  ceremonial  preparation  for  paying  due  respect  to 
his  majesty ;  and  human  morality  is  required  to  aspire  to  a 
standard  that  represents  the  perfect  Divine  ideal  of  morality. 
Since  such  ethical  purity  cannot  be  attained  by  bathings,  in- 
cantations, and  ceremonials,  but  must  be  gained  by  complet- 
ing the  inner  conquest  over  moral  defilement,  it  is  the  Holiness 
of  God  which  provides  the  means  of  man*s  purification. 

It  has  already  been  shown^  how  the  mental  reactions  which 
characterize  the  development  of  morality,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  religion,  on  the  other,  necessarily  bring  about  some  union 
of  the  two  in  a  higher  ideal  common  to  both.  This  higher 
ideal,  in  its  perfection,  is  the  attainment  by  man  of  an  ethical 
and  spiritual  likeness  to,  and  union  with,  God,  conceived  of  as 
perfect  Ethical  Spirit.  But,  for  the  religious  consciousness, 
holiness  is  the  essential  element,  the  very  core,  of  the  perfec« 
tion  of  Divine,  moral  and  spiritual  Being.  Hence  the  con- 
sciousness of  wrongdoing  becomes  the  consciousness  of  sin ; 
and  the  wrongdoer  regards  himself  as  offensive  to  the  divine 
holiness  and  alienated  from  the  divine  favors. 

When,  however,  the  divine  holiness  is  conceived  of  as  a  cold, 
passionless,  and  austere,  but  perfect  moral  purity,  the  concep- 
tion of  God  lacks  those  elements  which  win  the  heart,  encour- 
age the  hopes,  and  inspire  the  moral  life,  of  humanity.  In- 
deed, the  moral  consciousness  infallibly  judges  that  such  so- 
called  **  holiness ''  is  not  the  perfection  of  moral  and  spiritual 
Personality.  Therefore  "  the  religion  of  Christ,"  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and  certain  other  religions  (especially  some  of  the 
later  developments  of  Buddhism)  in  inferior  degree,  soften  and 
modify  the  characteristic  of  holiness  as  applied  to  God,  by  an 
infusion  or  saturation,  as  it  were,  of  the  feelings  of  kindness 
and  pity.  Thus  the  one  supreme  and  comprehensive  moral 
attribute  of  the  Divine  Being  becomes  his  righteous,  but  piti- 

1  Vol  I,  chap.  XIX. 
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fal  and  foi^ving,  ethical  love.  Later  Jadjusm,  as  its  oonoep- 
tioDS  find  expression  in  the  Old-Testament  Apocrrpha,  had 
began  to  emphasize  this  forgiving  aspect  of  the  Law,  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  for  sinful  man.  '^If 
ye  tarn  yourselves  to  Him,  then  will  he  forgive  all  yoor  tnns- 
gressions  and  pardon  all  your  sins.**  ^  To  whom  wilt  thou  be 
merciful,  O  God,  if  not  to  those  who  call  upon  the  Lori'' 

The  summons  of  Jesus  was  to  penitence  and  to  the  fozsaldng 
of  sin ;  but  it  was  to  a  penitence  which  is  the  reaction  of  not- 
row  in  view  of  the  newly  discovered  self-sacrificing  Dirine 
Love  ;  and  to  a  forsaking  of  sin  as  the  result  of  a  joyful  cs* 
trance  upon  the  life  of  communion  with  the  purifying  Divine 
Spirit.  That  this  view  of  the  purity  which  was  required  hf 
the  perfect  holiness  of  Grod  actually  pervaded  the  early  Qa» 
tian  community  to  a  commendable  extent,  their  history  doei 
not  leave  us  in  doubt  ^*  The  Christians,*'  says  the  Apologj 
of  Aristides  (c.  15)  *'  know  and  believe  in  God,  the  crBato  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  God  by  whom  all  things  consist ;  iL  e^  in 
Him  from  whom  they  have  received  the  commandments  written 
in  their  hearts,  commandments  which  they  observe  in  faith  and 
in  expectation  of  the  world  to  come.  Far  this  reason  they  do 
not  commit  adultery,  nor  practice  unchastity,  nor  bear  blse 
witness,  nor  covet  that  with  which  they  are  intrusted,  or  whii 
does  not  belong  to  them." 

Historical  Christianity,  considered  as  a  system  of  dogmas, or 
as  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  or  as  a  moral  code,  has  often- 
times really  departed  from  the  true  conception  of  the  Divine 
holiness.  Its  entire  doctrine  of  sin,  and  its  dependent  doo* 
trine  of  salvation,  have  too  often  been  such  as  quite  to  sacri- 
fice the  essential  justice  and  goodness  of  God  by  espousing 
some  moRilly  repulsive,  meclianical  view  of  the  measure  of  the 
individual's  wrongiloing,  and  of  the  primitive  reactions  of  the 
Divine  Will  against  this  wrongdoing.  Or,  on  the  other  hand 
it  h;is  provoked  others  so  to  soften  and  weaken  the  element 
of  justice,  and  so  to  degrade  the  element  of  goodness,  as  to 
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bring  aboat  a  retam  to  that  lower  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  oonception  of  the  gods,  when  they  are  highly  regarded  for 
their  ^  companionable  "  qualities — virtually  after  the  type  of 
the  Vedic  era.  Then  it  was  that  the  gods  were  so  good  to  men, 
that  both  practioed  immoralities  together  I  Or,  yet  again,  the 
attempt  has  prevailed  to  satisfy  the  conception  of  Grod*s  holi- 
ness by  the  purely  priestly  method  of  conformity  to  an  elabo- 
rate ritual ;  or  by  strict  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  decrees  and 
ordinances ;  or  by  the  practice  of  the  minute  details  of  a  life  of 
asceticism. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  faith  of  religion  in  Gk)d's  holiness  tiiat 
alone  secures  the  kind  of  Optimism  which  is  the  peculiar 
possession  of  him  who  has  this  faith ;  and  all  other  optimism 
seems  insecure,  and  not  founded  in  reason,  when  examined 
from  the  religious  point  of  view.  For  religion  holds  that  Ae 
chief  good  of  human  beings  is  the  attainment  of  a  perfect 
moral  union  with  the  Divine  Being.  As  says  Kaftan': 
**  There  it  no  ehirfgood  in  the  World.  If  there  is  to  be  such  a 
good  it  must  be  conceived  and  sought  as  one  which  is  above 
the  world,  t.  e.  in  the  sense  of  religion — as  participation  in  a 
life  which  is  not  of  the  world,  as  participation  in  the  life  of 
God."  If,  however,  this  insufficiency  of  the  world  to  provide 
the  **  chief  good  "  is  pressed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  create  a 
complete  antagonism  between  the  demands  of  the  Divine 
holiness  and  the  conditions  of  this  present  life,  the  effect  is  to 
render  the  conception  of  holiness  itself  too  abstract  and  prac- 
tically invalid.  Even  in  the  current  Christian  conception 
of  Ood  a  perfect  union  has  by  no  means  been  effected  between 
the  religious  ideal  of  a  Being  who  must  be  adored  and  served 
in  order  to  attain  salvation  for  the  individual,  and  the  nobler 
and  more  inclusive  Ideal  of  a  Will  eternally  and  wholly  com- 
mitted to  what  is  morally  good.' 

1  The  Truth  of  the  Christuui  Religion  (English  Translation),  II,  p.  836. 

>  Thus  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  could  make  the  astonishing  statement  that  ''a 

<3od  is,  indeed,  to  us  only  of  practical  interest,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  condi- 

14 
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Ari  til  proo/g  of  the  i^rfeot  Divine  Holinesa,  they  do  not,  of 
omiivd,  t^xirit,  in  any  strict  meaning  of  the  woxd.  Certain 
ttiu)iii'ioMl  dvideuooH  iimy,  indeed,  be  appealed  to  in  sapport  oc 
tlitf  lit«li«^t'  tliut,  on  tho  whole,  the  coBmio  and  social  foioes 
which  ivpit>riont  to  tho  |>artieular  sciences  what  the  philosophy 
of  ivligion  iv^iixlsi  iU)  tiie  imuianeut  Divine  Will,  are  on  tbe 
whixlo  contoniUui:  a^^inst  moral  impurity,  and  are  making  k 
(h^  ^miULil  n\oml  uplift  of  the  race.  Such  evidences  will  be 
hivu^^hc  t\aw.u\l  in  ovnuuvtion  with  a  critical  examinadoa  of 
lht^  viciws  ot  ivliijion  rx'sj^^'tiu^  ^.tvhI's  relatiozis  to  the  Worii 
i^^vc^ftiu  su^^ij^cioi:;:;^  howeYt!>r«  may  dtly  be  ptresenced  in  the 

AskL  di>^;:,  \uj^\  of  chn?  ob^'cions  Co  this  £uch  of  relision— 
bv  v^hxh  v»tf  u:jd^r^CAJm.L  she  'otfrtwc  commitment  of  die  KTi2< 
\S '.iL  >.»  \ihM>il  ya.r*zy-  — anj  yarcially,  if  noc  woolly  removeiLsf 
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perfection  of  God*8  holiness.  Moreover,  this  faith  has  itself 
exercised  a  supremely  valuable  influence  over  the  efforts  of 
individual  men,  and  of  considerable  communities,  to  purify  and 
make  ''  holy,"  both  themselves  and  the  society  of  which  they 
have  been  members. 

But,  thirdly,  this  sublime  faith  itself  is,  in  some  sort,  its  own 
best  defense,  and  its  own  most  convincing  proof.  How  signifi- 
cant the  f cut  that,  after  countless  centuries  of  groping  their 
way  upward,  the  race  has,  in  the  persons  of  some  at  least  of  its 
most  trustworthy  portion,  attained  to  faith  in  the  perfect  holi- 
ness of  God  !  In  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical,  dependence 
upon  this  faith,  the  religious  life  of  humanity  tends  more  and 
more  towards  an  Ideal  which  unites  within  itself  all  the  satis- 
.&ctions  of  the  moral,  sesthetical,  and  religious  demands  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  man.  God — the  all-holy,  the  all-sublime, 
the  all-commanding  Ideal — is  One  with  the  Reality  which 
Bcience  postulates  as  the  ^^  Nature,"  out  of  whose  womb  come 
all  things  and  all  souls,  and  at  whose  breasts  they  are  all  nour- 
ished. Thus  this  Nature  appears  as  not  only  in  its  essential 
content,  identical  with  the  Personal  Absolute  of  philosophy, 
bat  also  with  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  of  religion. 

That  the  conception  of  such  an  Ideal-Real  should  be  actually 
reached  in  a  course  of  intellectual,  ethical,  aesthetical,  and  re- 
ligious development,  and  yet  no  semblance  of  a  Reality  corres- 
ponding to  this  Ideal  exist  as  its  Ground, — this  is  a  difficult 
thing  for  reflection  to  credit.  It  is  this  difficulty  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  gives  its  cogency  to  the  negative  way  of  stating  the 
80<»dled  ontological  argument.  The  Ideal  has  formed  itself ; 
it  has  emerged,  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  world's  develop- 
ment. This,  its  existence,  could  not  be— cannot  be  made 
rational  at  least — unless  the  nature  of  Reality  has  called  it 
forth.  There  may  be  no  demonstration  more  mathematical  con- 
cealed in  this  inference.  It  is  the  leap  from  real  experience 
to  faith  in  the  Reality  of  the  experienced  Ideal,  But  no  reality 
is  known  to  man  by  processes  of  mathematical  demonstration. 
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Let  us  then  call  this  process  the  poHtdaU  qffaiOi  m  the  BmUji 
of  it9  own  Ideal, 

There  is  one  composite  virtue  which  good  men  diaplaj  in  Tur- 
ing degrees  and  which  religious  faith  attribates  in  its  pei{e& 
tion  to  God.  This  attribute  is  Wisdom :  and  in  order  to  ^ 
dicate  his  moral  completeness  and  ideal  perfection,  Grod  most 
be  conceived  of  as  infinitely  wise.  That  the  gods,  or  at  leirt 
some  of  them,  know  more  than  human  beings  and  are  shiewdfl 
in  the  use  of  what  they  know,  is  a  persuasion  common  to  iD 
the  lower  i^ligions.  For  example,  even  Glooskap,  the  giM 
divinity  of  the  Micmacs,  is  represented  as  so  poweifalovertte 
forces  of  nature  that  he  could  call  *^  Earthquake  '*  to  his  lo* 
vice  and  liave  him  transform  men  into  cedars  or  pines  by  pltfr 
ting  their  feet  in  the  ground.  But  in  another  version  of  tioi 
tale  Glooskap  himself,  when  he  had  converted  an  old  man  into 
a  gnarled  and  twisted  cedar  said :  ^  I  cannot  say  how  long JW 
will  live ;  only  the  Great  Spirit  above  can  tell  that.**  *  Wisdoa 
implies,  whether  in  God  or  in  man,  both  power  and  knowledge; 
bni  it  implies  something  more  :  for  wisdom  is  a  moral  attribute 
Tliis  attribute,  therefore,  emlxxiies  the  conceptions  of  kninrl- 
edge  and  power  omploved  in  the  interests  of  what  is  mOTiHj 
govvi.  Gi\'d-\vi-l  is  nooossarj'  to  wisdom.  And  if  the  wisdoa 
is  to  Iv  porfoot.  not  only  must  the  power  and  the  knowledge 
Iv  jx^rfeot,  but  :ho  goixl  which  is  chosen  and  pursued  br  iS 
the  niCAr.s  that  iViO  jx^rfect  knowledge  and  wisdom  proridt 
nms:  Ix*  the  highest  wiA  siipremely  valuable  Good.  Thisgooa, 
tho  hr.:v.a:i  nviiid  is  ol^;gt\i  to  conceive  of  as  uniting  the  three 
nviignirod  fonv.s  of  good — tho  goi>d  of  happiness,  the  goodrf 
ly-ar.ty.  and  the  gix^d  of  morality — in  one  Ideal  of  aD  that  b» 
worth. 

The-  Pivir.c  Wisdon:  is.  then.  K'^th  a  choice  of  an  ideal  ttL 
and  ;i  r.sc  ivf  i.hc  Ix^st  r.^cans  for  attaining  this  end.  And  it«« 
the  f}i!th  of  rt  ";ic^"^'^  .'^iflRrriis.  God  has  chosen  and  is  employisg 
his  ; V:\xTT  A\\C\  V;is   k:\.'^]o::cC'  in  the  realization   of  an  Id* 
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which  inoladet  every  form  of'  good,  then  He  is  himself,  so  to 
say,  entitled  to  the  attribute  of  perfect  wisdom.  If  he  is  omnip- 
otent and  omniscient ;  God  can  be  wise  if  he  wants  to  be.  If 
he  is  also  holy,  then  he  is  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  perfectly 
wise. 

The  ethical  and  artistic  efforts  of  man  to  improve  his  con- 
ception of  Deity  constitute  the  most  important  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  history  of  his  religious  evolution.  The  archi- 
tectonic of  the  gods,  however,  has  been  a  matter  of  slow  de- 
velopment. Even  now  it  is  far  enough  from  perfection; — 
whether  one  take,  for  one's  point  of  observation,  the  ethical, 
the  sdsthetical,  or  the  more  purely  practical  position.  The 
gods  of  ancient  Egypt,  for  example,  were  conceived  of  with  a 
most  excessive  naturalism,  and  as  subject  to  all  manner  of  de- 
grading limitations  and  lack  of  perfection.  They  suffer  from 
hunger,  thirst,  old  age,  disease,  fear,  and  sorrow.  They 
perspire,  have  headaches,  and  bleeding  at  the  nose.  Their 
limbe  shake  ;  their  teeth  chatter  ;  they  shriek  and  howl 
with  pain ;  they  are  not  immune  as  against  either  snakes  or 
6fe.  Even  the  great  gods  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon  cannot 
perfect  themselves  by  throwing  off  these  depressing  natural 
burdens.  But  as  man's  ideal  of  personality  and  of  personal  re- 
lations, as  viewed  from  ethical  and  sasthetical  points  of  view, 
bas  improved,  he  has  more  and  more  idealized  the  objects  of  his 
religious  belief  and  worship.  In  the  other  greater  world- 
religions,  but  preeminently  in  the  best  efforts  of  reflective 
thought  to  interpret  the  experience  which  Christianity  has 
brought  into  the  world,  the  result  has  been  the  framing  of  the 
conception  of  an  Absolute  Self,  who  shall  stand  in  the  Unity 
of  his  Being  for  the  realization  of  all  humanity's  ideals. 

There  must,  however,  be  a  complete  union  of  the  '^  metaphysi- 
oal  predicates  "  and  the  *^  moral  attributes,"  in  order  to  fill  out 
the  conception  of  the  Perfection  of  the  Divine  Being.  This 
union  can  be  effected — whether  in  thought  or  in  actuality — 
only  as  it  exists  in  the  Unity  of  a  Personal  Life.     In  answer 
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to  this  demand  for  such  a  unity,  religious  faith  attempts  to 
blend  all  the  ideal  predicates  and  attributes  in  the  one  ida 
of  eternal,  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and  omniscient,  GoodiMH 
personified.  In  a  word,  its  Object  is  conceived  of  as  perfect 
Ethical  Spirit.  But  in  the  mixed  scientific,  philosophical,  and 
religious  development  of  man  there  has  been  a  constant  ten- 
dency for  two  lines  of  reasoning  upon  the  data  of  experience  to 
fall  apart ;  and  so  to  prevent  or  to  impair  the  perfection  of  tUi 
idea.  To  state  the  case  in  a  somewhat  extreme  way :  The  Gd, 
of  science  and  philosophy,  and  the  popular  God,  have  beoi  it 
war  with  each  other.  Philosophy,  in  fidelity  to  the  data  fm- 
nished  by  the  positive  sciences,  has  evolved  the  conoeptioDof 
an  Absolute,  or  World-Ground.  In  this  conception  the  attii' 
butes  of  eternity,  power,  absoluteness  as  respects  limitations  oi 
time  and  space,  have  been  the  factors  which  have  claimed  tte 
preeminence.  Thus  the  philosopher's  God,  even  if  he  oeaiei 
to  be  a  barren  abstraction  and  gains  the  title  of  '*  Supreme  Be- 
ing,"  or  the  ''  Power  which  the  Universe  manifestB,**  is  not  so 
personified  as  to  come  near  to  man,  to  touch  his  heart,  and  to 
influence  his  life  profoundly  on  its  ethical  and  spiritual  side. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  popular  conceptions  so  an- 
thropomorphize God  as  to  dissatisfy,  if  not  to  shock  and  revolt, 
the  higher  and  more  permanent  demands  of  the  scientific  and 
rational  interpretation  of  human  experience  in  its  highest,  moit 
dignified,  and  noblest  developments. 

Now  neither  of  these  lines  of  human  development,  or  of  ^ 
conceptions  for  which  they  stand,  can  be  safely  discredited  or 
left  out  of  our  total  account.  The  ''  philosopher's  God  "  can- 
not be  dismissed  from  consideration  with  an  outcry  against  its 
metaphysical  origin  and  abstract  characteristics.  It  is  a  con- 
stantly recurrent  and  permanent  force  in  the  evolution  of  the 
religious  life  of  humanity.  It  represents  the  highest  flights  of 
human  reason  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  lofty  altitude  where 
the  atmosphere  is  so  free  from  the  mists  of  ignorance,  and  the 
dust  of  superstition  and  passion,  that  the  purged  eye  may  look 
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into  the  yerj  face  of  the  Infinite  One.  Nor  is  this  true  of  the 
mystical  speculations  of  India  or  of  later  Greece  alone.  It  is 
also  true  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  of  some  of  the  Epistles  ascribed 
to  Paul,  and  of  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  And 
the  lustoiy  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  Chnstianity  shows  how, 
on  a  basis  laid  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics,  the  Christian 
yiew  rose  to  a  conception  of  God,  not  only  as  the  Father  and 
Redeemer  of  men  and  the  author  of  the  form  and  qualities  of 
things,  but  as  the  very  Being,  Substance,  and  Reason,  of  the 
world  of  things  and  souls.  ^^The  cosmogony  of  Origen,'* 
Bays  Hatch,^  ^^  was  a  theodicy."  And  Augustine's  ''  City  of 
God  "  is  a  treatise  on  cosmology.  The  Christian  conception 
of  the  Object  of  faith  can  no  more  be  made  henceforth  to  re- 
turn to  the  alleged  simplicity  and  freedom  from  metaphysics  of 
early  Christianity  than  can  the  existing  cosmos  be  forced  back 
into  the  mythical  egg  from  which  it  was  brought  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  God  who  dwells  ever  near  the  popu- 
lar heart,  even  in  the  lower  forms  of  religious  development ; 
he  who  sits  by  the  fireside  and  guards  the  hearth,  who  pre- 
sides oyer  the  boundaries  of  the  fields,  and  is  the  guardian 
angel  of  each  newborn  child;  he  who  makes  the  clouds  his 
messengers  and  rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind;  he  who 
springs  to  life  before  us  in  every  fountain  and  whirls  by  the 
frightened  mariner  in  eveiy  storm  ; — He^  even  J7e,  represents 
a  conception  that  cannot  be  denied  its  correlate  in  Reality. 
The  homely,  domestic  Divinity,  the  God  of  the  child  and  of 
the  lowly  in  intellect  and  life.  He  is  no  less  a  reality  than  is 
fhe  philosopher's  God.  But  ever  must  we  reiterate  the  su- 
preme triumph  of  man's  religious  development :  There  is  only 
One  God ;  He  is  the  Alone  God. 

As  the  development  of  man  has  gone  forward,  the  greater 
religions,  and  especially  the  more  thoughtful  forms  of  Christian 
doctrine,  have  presented  in  a  more  harmonious  union  the  dif- 
ferent factors  of  the  conception  which  appeal  to  the  varioua 

^  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church,  p.  204. 
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inteieBtB  of  humanity.  Thus  Grod  is  move  perfectly  known; 
because  known  as  a  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  In- 
finite and  Absolute  One.  But  this  union  is  diatarbed,  nths 
than  assisted,  when  there  arise  within  the  same  religioa  two 
conceptions  of  God,— one  esoteric  and  one  popular ;  and  wfaci 
two  sets  of  doctrines  as  to  the  divine  relations  to  the  woild  d 
things  and  of  selves  are  evolved.  In  its  efforts  to  perfeet  the 
conception  of  Divine  Being,  Christian  dogma  has  centerad  iti 
attention  chiefly  upon  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  souUf 
of  Christ ; — that  is,  upon  the  relations  of  Grod  to  man  in  thou 
conditions  of  weakness,  suffering,  and  temptation,  which  an 
inseparable  from  man's  existence  in  the  world.  This  fact  hi 
made  this  religion  of  inestimable  value  for  the  comfort  and  up 
lift  of  mankind.  But  when  the  doctrine  of  Gtxi's  Fatherhood, 
and  of  the  sonship  and  mediatorial  office  of  Christ,  is  taught 
so  as  to  disregard,  or  to  contradict,  the  ideals  of  Divine  Being 
which  have  been  evolved  by  the  reflective  use  of  human  rea- 
son, in  its  highest  forms  of  functioning ;  then  even  this  doo- 
trine  ceases  to  represent  the  Perfection  of  God  in  the  worthier 
and  most  effective  way.  Then  science  and  philosophy  become 
amiyed  against  Chiistian  dogma ;  and  the  latter  is  stemlj 
called  upon  to  improve  and  to  elevate  its  conceptions.  Far 
the  Reality  of  all  man's  supremest  Ideals,  as  well  as  the  pledge 
of  their  progressive  realization,  must  be  found  by  religioD  in 
the  pe)'fectio7i  of  the  Object  of  its  faith.  With  this  conTic- 
tion  agrees  the  central  philosophic  principle  of  the  confidence 
of  the  poetical  insight : — 

**  All  we  have  willed,  or  hoped,  or  dreamed  of  good  shmU  exist; 
Not  its  somblance  but  itself." 

From  the  highest  point  of  view  reached  by  religious  experience 
when  reflectively  treated,  all  the  ideals  of  humanity  appear,  for 
their  origin,  ground,  and  guaranty,  to  converge  in  One  Ideal- 
Real.  This  Being  of  the  World  science  calls  by  various 
titles, — such  as  '*  Nature  "  (natura  naturann)^  or  the  one 
**  Force/'  of  which  all  the  varied  forms  of  energy  are  species 
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or  examples, — and  plaoes  it  under  the  ^^  reign  of  law/'  in  a  oourse 
of  eyolution.  By  further  reflective  thought,  philoaophj  arriyes 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  essential  characteristics  of  this  same 
Being  of  the  World,  or  **  Ultimate  Reality,"  can  only  be  expressed, 
or  even  conceived  of,  in  terms  of  self-conscious  and  rational 
Personal  Life.  But  religion  has  needs  that  science  and  phi- 
losophy, apart  from  the  further  reflective  treatment  which  the 
latter  can  give  to  religious  experience,  taken  in  the  large,  are 
quite  unable  to  satisfy.  Through  thousands  of  years  of  grop- 
ing, and  yet  at  times  led  rapidly  forward  by  great  individual 
teachers  or  by  more  popular  movements,  humanity  has  attained 
the  conception  of  an  Object  for  religious  faith.  Li  this,  its 
Object,  religion  finds  some  thing  much  more  than  science  and 
philosophy  can  furnish,  as  respects  its  power  to  meet  the  moral, 
sesthetical,  and  religious  needs  of  human  nature.  For  to  the 
experience  of  religion,  the  Object  of  its  faith  appears  as  One, 
like  man,  an  ethical  spirit, — but  immeasurably,  and  as  yet  in- 
comprehensibly superior  to  man,  a  perfect  Ethical  Spirit. 

The  objections  to  this  conception  of  the  Object  of  religious 
belief  and  adoration,  which  arise  on  various  empirical  grounds, 
still  remain.  Neither  man's  physical  environment,  nor  his 
moral  and  spiritual  constitution,  nor  his  social  relations  thus 
far  evolved,  nor  his  demands  for  a  speculative  harmony  and 
unity  in  his  great  postulate,  completely  correspond  to  his  faith 
in  the  Divine  Perfection.  Faith  is  troubled,  baffled,  forced 
into  conflict,  on  this  account.  But  faith  persists ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  both 
science  and  philosophy  are  in  the  way  of  explaining  it  as  surely 
grounded  in  reality ;  and  also  of  commending  it  as  practically 
worthy  and  effective,  more  and  yet  more.  The  limitations  of 
the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being  are,  indeed,  no  less  apparent, 
because  the  world-order  is  becoming  somewhat  better  known, 
and  much  more  implicitly  trusted  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  as 
will  appear  when  we  come  to  consider  critically  the  relations 
of  God  to  the  world,  as  conceived  of  by  religious  faith,  there 
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ezampkSy  enforees  theoooTielioa  liint^  aflsr  nll^  tfiii  eipn 
of  fiutli  ifeMlf  k  its  own  ■«■&  eonfindng  aigmMiit;.  Hi  €» 
dorioni  «ie  ohtarinaHii  oolf  duooj^  n  if  liwtioB.  of  As  i** 
daemingand  gncioas  lore,  and  the  perfoet  ^^^^"  wf  t  of  CM 
They  oome  to  tbe  indi^idnal  w4io  boa onbtaoed  tiio  hSA^vi 
irho  k  liring  aoondii^  to  Ao  mllwiw  of  thin  lovn  ad  An 
hnlinewi.  Tiioj  «ie  coming  to  the  inoe  as  tiio  notonl  ndflnp* 
tiye  process  more  and  more  emfaraces,  in  the  extent  and  in  tb 
perfection  of  its  operation,  the  social  conatitation  and  iodil 
relations  of  mankind. 
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"//  our  view  of  the  world  is  defective,  our  notume  of  Dmiy  w3i  nil 
beyond  the  mythological  stage" 


PART  V 

GOD  AND  THE  WORLD 
CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  THBISTIC  POSITION 

That  God  is,  and  what  God  is,  could  of  course  become 
known  to  man  only  in  and  through  the  **  world ; "  if  within 
this  latter  term  it  be  meant  to  include  the  sum-total  of  human 
experience  with  things  and  with  selves.  Were  it  not  for  cer- 
tain relations  existing  between  the  Infinite  Being  and  these 
finite  objects,  as  known  to  man,  then  no  account  of  the  formar 
tion  in  human  thought  of  the  conception  of  this  Being  could 
have  any  claim  to  represent,  however  imperfectly,  the  truth 
about  the  reality.  It  is,  therefore,  these  relations  to  which  our 
thought  is  compelled  to  appeal,  in  the  effort  to  vindicate  in 
the  light  of  modem  science  and  philosophy  the  conception 
which  religious  &ith  holds  of  its  Object  But  the  more  de- 
tailed criticism  of  the  content  of  this  faith,  with  respect  to  the 
several  main  classes  of  these  relations,  will,  of  necessity,  al- 
ways have  the  effect  of  either  confirming  or  modifying  our 
conceptions  of  God.  For  God  ia  no^  at  all  for  man,  except  a% 
God  is  related  to  man  in  and  through  that  physical,  social,  and 
spiritual  environment,  that  system  of  media,  of  which  man 
has  experience. 

In  discussing  the  religious  doctrine  of  God  and  the  World, 
however,  we  cannot  rightfully  be  expected  to  keep  slipping 
back  into  points  of  view  that  have  already  been  transcended. 
And  besides  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  repetition  of  the  same  conclusions  from  some- 
what different  points  of  view.    It  will  then  facilitate  progress 
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if  two  or  three  of  tbe  most  impottent  cf  thwe  eondiMkt  in 
recalled  in  tbe  form  in  wiiieh  thej  hsvo  appearBd  to  be^  if  Mk 
quite  demonstrated,  at  least  made  moat  itwonaUff  Ati, 
first:  For  the  religious  expeiienoe  God  does  nofc  lypesra 
the  «"  Afasolnte "^  or  the  •« Infinite^'*  in  Am  aeoM  of  hm^ik 
Unknowable  or  the  Unrelated.  For  religion  God  ia  knowas 
a  spiriti — bjr  the  lower  religions  in  a  Tarietj'  of  erode  andi* 
perfect,  or  even  irratioDal,  immond,  and  giofeeaque  loni  4 
representation,  bat  bj  the  most  highly  developed  iel^;loeie» 
scioosness,  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit.  It  no  longer;  flna,  h' 
comes  nnmeaning  or  aelf-contradiototy  to  inqoiie  into  ttenb 
tions  existing  between  this  Spirit  and  that  sam-total  of  kBon 
or  legitimately  inferred  finite  existences  whieh  we  call  fli 
worid.  God  and  the  World  may  be  tboog^of  aaboiq^Mi 
some  sort  of  actoal  connection. 

And,  second:  In  speaking  of  the  relatione  of  Godlitti 
Worid,  or  of  God  and  the  Worid,  it  ia  implied  tbU  Os  tm 
terms  of  the  relation  are  not  strictly  idmtiftel.  Hie  pnlte 
therefore,  cannot  be  approached  with  the  virtoel  aasninptiai 
that  it  makes  no  difference  with  the  troth  of  eny  propontifls 
concerning  their  relation,  which  of  the  two  terms  is  sab)eci» 
and  which  predicate  of  the  proposition.  Even  the  strictest 
form  of  pantheistical  or  materialistic  theory  ooold  seaicdf 
hold  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  real  significenee  whedier  oob 
says:  God  u  the  World,  or  the  World  u  God;  God  madeiiB 
World,  or  the  World  made  Grod.  It  is  most  enrely,  as  tiie  eD> 
tire  discussion  shows,  no  such  use  of  the  copnle  whidi  ksdi 
Professor  Royce  to  declare, ''  The  Afasdate  is  (the  italics  an 
mine)  the  whole  system  of  which  the  finite  experieiiceiit 
frag^ment.* 

But,  third,  there  are  certain  ways  of  cooceivin^  more  pre- 
cisely of  the  relations  of  God  to  the  cosmic  existuoes,  lorMi^ 
and  processes,  which  have  already  been  transcended.  Than 
ways  have  indeed  been  traversed  by  sjrstems  of  religioas  pU* 
Iflsophy  in  the  past.    They  are  of  historical  jntotest  to  At 
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student  of  man's  religious  evolution.  They  are  constantly 
revived,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  popular  theology  and  phi- 
loeophy.  Bnt  they  are  so7o^ign  to  pLiples  now  somewL 
firmly  established,  and  to  thoughts  fitted  for  getting  a  signifi- 
:>ant  grasp  upon  the  mind  of  the  age,  that  our  present  specu- 
lations need  do  no  more  than  merely  mention  them.  Among 
these  ^^ worn-out"  theories  of  the  divine  relation  to  the 
world  of  things  and  selves  is  the  view  which  regards  God  as 
the  maker  of  the  world  out  of  some  preexistent  and  quodi- 
independent  ^* stuff"  or  material.  There  is  scanty  need  to 
thresh  again  the  straw  of  a  reUgious  cosmogony  which  can 
fitly  be  ridiculed  after  the  fashion  of  the  late  Professor  Huxley ; 
or  which  resembles  the  conception  of  the  '^  idiotes^^^  whom  Ori- 
gen  considered  to  be  the  only  person  capable  of  believing  that 
Elohim  planted  trees  in  the  garden  of  Eden  after  the  fashion  of 
the  human  gardener.  Neither  the  ^^  carpenter  theory,"  nor 
^  the  gardener  theory,"  of  creation  need  be  revived  for  serious 
discussion. 

Scarcely  more  tenable  from  the  modem  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical points  of  view  is  the  conception  which  would  virtually 
limit  God's  relations  to  the  world  to  an  act  of  creation  ex  nihih 
which  launched  the  present  system  of  things  and  selves,  as  a 
vast  chaos  of  self-existent  and  selfnBufficient  ^*  stuff,"  endowed 
with  multitudinous  so-called  qualities  and  forces,  out  of  which 
^  It "  proceeded,  without  further  divine  aid,  to  develop  itself. 
And,  indeed,  the  need  which  was  once  felt  in  the  interests  of 
this  view — ^namely,  to  save  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  the 
Absolute  by  keeping  it  as  much  as  possible  away  from  immedi- 
ate contact  with  finite  creations — is  no  longer  a  dominant  mo- 
tive in  the  speculations  of  religious  philosophy. 

Not  much  superior,  or  more  worthy  of  prolonged  discussion 
Cor  present-day  purposes,  are  the  older  forms  of  the  theory 
which  related  God  to  the  World  through  some  process  of 
**  emanation."  In  its  oldest  and  crudest  form,  this  theory 
regarded  the  gods  as  making  the  earth  and  men  out  of  certain 
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ipcaetiooB  of  their  own  bodies.  These  dMtift  f  i  sginesti,  m 
pieoes  broken  off  from  the  diTine  beiBgei  lavm  iiie  ift  <ls» 
eelyee  and  can  grow  and  pzodooe  tiieir  like.  Thos  the  iids 
emanation  theories  nnited  a  eertaun  orade  theocj  of  •vohtiB 
with  the  view  which  oonriden  the  gods  to  1m  tbe  attlBBSief  fls 
world*  Bnt  a  still  more  vital  and  subtly  aatimpoonsphis  vinr 
regards  the  gods  as  the  proovsatoi8»  or  progenitoBS  bf  anal 
processes,  of  the  world  of  things  and  men.  In  the  ooaashfr 
goage  of  the  Kamchatkans,  their  bbief  god  fass  manisijl 
creatares  and  become  the  common  fatiiw of  nlL  WithtiuM 
skins  of  the  North  the  Diyme  Being  is  the  ««Gimfe  FiftK* 
Bat  the  vanons  prodnctiye  and  proteotiii^  diTiiiities  of  fail 
are  addressed  also  as  ^Mother.**  Andall  over  tiioaaztt^faa 
the  cmde  belief  of  the  Zalns,  or  the  NaTajoa,  to  the  tiMJiipp. 
of  some  of  the  Church  Fathers,  6od*s  natnie  is 
^  fiither-mother/'  or  **  motheivfAther  ;**  and  so^  a 
both  sexes  at  one  and  the  same  time.  A  move  aoiantiio  vif 
of  evolution,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  more  spiritual  Tiew  oflli 
Divine  Fatherhood,  on  the  other  hand,  have  saved  us  fion 
the  necessity  of  giving  further  attention  to  these  grosser  fons 
of  the  emanation  theory. 

Tbe  attempt  at  summarizing  all  the  endless  variety  of  oos- 
nections  which  individual  and  finite  things  and  selves  haw 
with  the  totality  of  the  Being  of  the  World,  so  as  to  eqiMi 
them  as  they  truly  and  essentially  axe,  in  a  few  oonfeanilf 
figurative  terms,  is  agreed  by  all  thinkers  to  suggest  ths  pn* 
f  oundest  and  most  unanswerable  problems  of  speoolative  pU^ 
sophy.    But  these  problems  are,  of  neoessity,  involved  is  tie 
question :  How  can  we  more  definitively  conceive  of  the  nttf 
eternal  and  fundamental  relations  which  exist  faetweon  Ai 
World  and  God?    In  their  answers  to  these  profalemi,  6^ 
philosophers  have  the  audacity  to  propose  formulas  that  ohis 
to  be  accepted  as  perfectly  clear,  satis&ctory,  and  final  deCv- 
tions.    Lotze,  for  example,  in  one  place,^  holds  that  the  lehlifli 
1  Oatlines  of  MetaplqrBcs  (£d|^  Tninislion),  pw  ISft. 
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of  fixute  aelves  to  the  Absolute  is  best  expressed  by  saying  that 
they, as  ** spiritual  elements"  of  Him,  have  ^^ Being-far-^e^f;^' 
while  Ihe  meaning  of  things  and  of  their  general  laws  of  exis- 
tence and  relation  among  themselves,  is  wholly  ^'  to  be  found  in 
their  being  consequences  of  that  Idea  of  the  Good  "  which  is  the 
Teiy  own  nature  of  the  Infinite  Spirit.    But  of  those  relations 
on  which  religion  fixes  its  attention,  the  same  author  else- 
where affirms:  ^  ^'  It  is  not  required  that  there  be  found  a  spec- 
ulatiYely  unobjectionable  expression  for  that  which  is  essen- 
tially Transcendent,  but  that  we  have  figurative  expressions  to 
which  the  mind  may  attach  the  same  feelings  that  are  appro- 
piiate  to  the  content  of  religion."    And  yet  again,  he  concludes 
tte  discussion  of  the  world's  immanence  in  God  by  affirm- 
ing: ''  It  will  lead  directly  to  our  view  that  eveiy  single  thing 
and  event  can  only  be  thought  as  an  activity,  constant  or 
tnuDsitoryy  of  the  one  Existence,  its  reality  and  substance  as 
the  mode  of  being  and  substance  of  this  one  Existence,  its 
natuze  and  form  as  a  consistent  phase  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
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Of  the  conclusions  which  would  seem  to  follow  in  logical  con- 
siitency  from  such  theses  as  the  foregoing  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  speak  at  length  in  the  present  connection.     But  the  two 
prindpal  conceptions  under  which  may  be  summed  up  the  real 
meaning  and  value  of  all  the  symbolical  ways  in  which  religion 
iqgaids  the  relations  of  God  and  the  World  are  the  following : 
Jkpendetieg  and  Manifestation.    The  former  is  chiefly  empha- 
ned  in  the  religious  doctrines  of  God  as  the  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Moral  Ruler  of  the  World.    The  latter  conception  is  chiefly 
amphaaiased  in  the  doctrines  of  God  as  Moral  Ruler,  as  Provi- 
dence, and  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  World ;  but  also,  in  the  doc- 
irinaa  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration  as  means  of  the  Divine 
nda  and  of  redemption.    The  World  depends  upon  God ;  and 
tibe  World  manifests,  or  reveals,  God.    The  word  ^'depen- 
daooe  ^  expresses  relations  mainly  of  finite  existence  to  Infinite 

I  Oatliiiea  of  tibe  Philoaophy  of  Religion,  p.  147. 
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Being,  of  hnman  feaUng  and  will  to  AfaMinto  WOl;  batAi 
words  ^'muifeBtotum**  and  «« xevdatioa  **  oaqpraa  ddd^Ai 
idationa  eaamitial  to  religiooa  futh  or  knofrfadgo.  Bm  jat 
as  feeling  and  will  enter  into  fuUiy  ao  does  knowladga  fjm 
leaaonaMeneaa  to  feeling,  and  Kgfat  and  gnidnnee  totfwil' 
Thna  the  filial  attitade  wlueh  w  aalgeetiTO  religion,  er  tn 
piety,  nndeistands  and  aooepto  as  the  guide  and  wtmmi 
Ueasednaw  for  man's  life,  the  beUef  that  aU  wludi  enrti^  e 
can  hai^Mn,  in  the  woiid  is  oeaselflssly  dependent  upon  Ml 
and  that  all  which  is,  or  happens,  if  its  deepest  and  tamat^' 
nifloance  can  be  nnderstood,  is  msnifeatalion  of  God. 

The  theistic  conception,  which  affirme  tihat  all  oosnie 
tences  and  events  are  dependent  npon  God  and  are 
tion  of  Ood,  becomes  a  doctrine  iriiose  ontologioal 
and  practical  value  are  incoiporatad  into  the  ▼eijeaseaosof* 
ligion  itself.  In  obscure  but  germinal  fonn^  tiua 
is  found  in  all  those  lower  formsof  rsligioD,  thenatoieofvUA 
was  defined  as  *^man*s  belief  in  the  existenoe  of  aupsAsan 
spiritual  powers,  on  his  relations  to  which  his  welfiara  is  d0g^ 
dent,  and  to  which  he  is  in  some  respects  at  least  neponsilibi— 
together  with  the  feelings  and  practices  which  are  natnaltjtil 
necessarily  connected  with  such  belief  '*  (VoL  L  p.  89).  Bit 
especially  does  a  reflective  and  developed  monotheism  invobv 
the  elaboration  of  this  conception,  so  as  to  include  all  the  a* 
lations  in  which  the  Absolute  Being  stands  toward  all  d^fli* 
dent  and  relative  beings,  the  Infinite  toward  the  system  of  fisili 
existences.  Indeed,  the  theistic  doctrine  of  God  is  essentUlf 
an  exposition  of  the  ^'  experienced  world  "  as  a  dependent  mia- 
festation  of  Divine  Being.  This  doctrine  reste  upon  the  fdni^ 
mental  assumption  that  this  experienced  world  is  ChJTM  JMi 
Take  away  the  possibility,  and  the  right,  of  speaking  of  tb 
relations  which  human  experience  explains  in  terms  of  tfastso 
conceptions,  dependence  and  manifestation^  and  zeligioa  b* 
comes  dumb,  and  wholly  unable  to  explain  or  to  defend  ituK- 

More  precisely,  the  entire  content  of  a  raticxoal  faith  in  Ai 
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ontological  value  of  the  divine  predicates  and  attributes  is 
little  else  than  an  interpretation  of  what  man  finds  to  be  true 
respecting  his  environment  of  things  and  of  other  selves,  re- 
garded as  a  dependent  manifestation  of  God.  Thus  the  dec- 
laration that  God  is  ^^  onmipotent "  amounts  to  the  assump- 
tion that  all  the  forms  of  cosmic  energy,  known  or  conceivable, 
must  be  regarded  as  dependent  manifestations  of  the  divine 
power.  To  say  that  God  is  '*  omnipresent "  signifies  that, 
everywhere  in  the  world's  space  and  time,  as  respects  phenom- 
ena observable  by  the  senses  or  causes  inferred  to  explain 
these  phenomena,  God  is  manifested,  then  and  there,  by  the 
dependence  of  the  world  on  Him.  And  he  who  intelligently 
holds  to  the  full  value  of  the  '^  omniscience  "  of  God,  must  do 
80  by  interpreting  the  orderly  behavior,  the  rationality  and 
unity  of  this  known  complex  of  things  and  selves,  as  a  depen- 
dent manifestation  of  the  self-conscious  and  planf ul  mind  of  God. 
The  revelation  of  the  ethical  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being 
requires  indeed,  a  much  more  intricate  and  subtly  profound 
but  genuine  insight.  But  this  revelation,  also,  is  not  made  in 
the  form  of  a  process  of  pure  logic,  or  of  an  intuition  unmixed 
with  the  contents  of  an  experience  with  actual  things.  The 
revelation  is  an  interpretation  of  experience. 

This,  then,  is,  essentially  considered,  what  Theism  means 
when  it  represents  the  relations  of  God  to  natural  objects  and 
to  the  race  of  men,  under  such  figures  of  speech  as  are  em- 
bodied in  the  words  Creator,  Preserver,  Moral  Ruler,  or  Father 
and  Redeemer ;  or  in  the  terms  Providence,  Revelation,  In- 
spiration, etc.  But  these  terms  we  have  chosen — '^  Depen- 
dence "  and  ^'  Manifestation  " — are  themselves,  of  course,  signifi- 
cant only  as  they  express  classes  of  relations  with  which 
man's  universal  experience  makes  him  familiar.  They  are, 
like  all  words,  essentially  anthropomorphic  ;  and  like  all  words 
which  are  employed  to  suggest  the  more  profound,  invisible 
and  spiritual  experiences,  their  use  has  been  transferred  from 
physical  things  to  self-conscious  and  personal  life.    In  this 
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transference  they,  therefore,  carry  along  with  them  oertu 
sensuous  limitations  which  are  derived  from  their  phjranl 
uses.  The  escape  from  these  limitations  is  a  progressive  tBa, 
a  subject  of  development  Thus  it  means  something  differai^ 
and  much  more,  for  a  reflective  monotheism  than  for  an  DnD* 
flective  spiritism,  to  represent  the  relations  of  finite  beiogi  to 
the  invisible  spiritual  Power,  in  terms  of  a  dependent  mD* 
festation. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  confessed  that  neither  of  tfaeia  tm 
words  is  exactly  fitted  to  express  in  the  best  conceivable  dm- 
ner  what  the  philosophy  of  Theism  means  to  teach  lespN* 
ting  the  true  and  ontolog^caUy  valid  relations  of  the  World  to 
God.  For  things  and  selves  are  not  in  precisely  the  same  w^ 
dependent  u]^n  the  Divine  Being;  much  less  are  things lai 
selves  in  precisely  the  same  way,  or  to  the  same  degree,  mm 
featations  of  this  Being.  And  besides,  the  word  *^  manifotor 
tion  "  is  apt  to  be  tainted  with  the  notion  of  display.  Tm 
often  the  term  savors  of  the  theatrical  and  the  spasmodie. 
For  this  reason,  in  part,  religion  prefers  the  term  ^*  rovelatioa" 
But  this  term  also  has  been  perverted  by  theology  vii 
made  to  serve  as  the  embodiment,  either  of  distinctioDB  1)^ 
tween  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  which  are  not  fortanito 
and  tenable  in  view  of  the  facts,  or  else  of  obscurities  anung 
from  the  failure  properly  to  distinguish  things  that  areiis 
fact,  quite  distinctly  unlike. 

The  word  '*  manifestation,"  as  applied  to  the  entire  relatkc 
between  the  divine  immanent  activity  in  the  world  and  the  dfr 
velopment  of  man's  religious  belief  and  practice,  also  encountes 
certain  other  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself.  These  arise  at  tb 
different  points  at  which  the  various  agnostic,  materialistic,  or 
pantheistic  conceptions  regarding  this  relation,  part  compuT 
with  the  theistic  argument.  Such  difficulties  are  illustrated 
in  a  somewhat  startling  manner  by  all  such  tenets  as  that  which 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  proposed  as  the  basis  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween religion  and  science  :  "  The  Power  which  the  UniTene 
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to  us  is  utterly  inscrataUe."  For  here  **  the  Power  " 
£  18  first  regarded  as  something  invisible  and  superiiaman ;  it  is 
f  superior  and  prior  to,  or  else  immanent  in,  the  Universe, — t.  e.  in 
r  the  experienced  system  of  interdependent  beings  and  connected 
.  ohanges,  in  the  sum-total  of  the  phenomena.  But  the  Power 
18  then  declared  to  be  **  manifested  '*  in  this  Universe,  in 
system  as  given  to  man  in  his  actual  experience.  Now  all 
is,  indeed,  precisely  what  the  reflective  religious  conscious- 
ness maintains.  It  is  such  a  Power  in  which  religion  believes ; 
and  religion  regards  the  Universe  as  a  manifestation  of  this 
Power.  How,  then,  can  the  Power  that  is  manifested  also  be 
Mtterltf  %n$crutahU  t  But  just  here  is  where  Theism  refuses  to 
stop.  It  interprets  the  experienced  world  as  a  significant  and 
tPOBtworthy  manifeetation  of  a  Being  of  whom  we  may  predi- 
oate  more  than  mere  power.  And  if  the  word  **  manifestation  '* 
is  applicable  at  all  to  the  interpretation  of  the  relations  between 
the  One  active  Power  and  the  complex  of  phenomena  called 
the  Universe,  then  we  cannot  stop  in  the  application,  at  the 
point  of  arrest  assumed  by  the  agnosticism  of  Mr.  Spencer. 
We  must  go  either  forward  or  backward ;  we  must  be  more 
logical  and  thoroughgoing  either  in  our  denial  or  in  our  affirma- 
tion. Either  the  Universe  does  not  manifest  the  Absolute  at 
all,  or  else  it  manifests  tiie  Absolute  as  something  more  than 
mere  Power. 

It  becomes  necessary,  then,  for  religion,  in  order  to  com- 
mend its  faith  to  science  and  to  philosophy,  that  it  should  ex- 
plain more  precisely  in  what  manner  it  employs  the  concep- 
tions of  dependence  and  of  manifestation  in  its  various  symbol- 
ical ways  of  representing  the  relations  of  God  and  the  World. 
And  here  we  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  differences  which  ex- 
ist between  the  two  interconnected  but  not  identical  fields  of  ex- 
perience in  which  these  relations  display  themselves.  They  are 
Nature  and  human  nature  ;  or  the  world  of  phjnsical  phenomena 
and  the  Soul  of  man.  In  both  these  fields  the  primary  interest 
of  religion  is  to  support  its  own  beliefs,  to  purify  and  minister 
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to  iti  emotioiis,  and  to  nooridi  and  inqpnrPB  its  pouilifial  mI» 
itiet.  Raligioii  aiini  to  intoipiefe  the  wvld  ao  tiiat  God  Hf 
therebj  be  the  more  trathfolly  apprahandad  and  hiM^ 
loTed,  adored,  and  obeyed.  This  aim  dMUsaotaiiiai  ili  wkf 
tion  and  nee  of  various  figures  of  qpaaoh  in  ito  ellorl  to» 
press  its  doctrine  of  the  relatioiia  beiwacn  God  and  the  Wodi 
But  the  same  aim  requires  Tarioos  important  diatinotioas  to  b 
made  between  the  wmj  in  which  phjsioal  tiui^  and  i# 
ooDseious  spirits  depend  upon,  or  manileat^  tlia  will  aadaU 

of  God.  Thus,  whae  the  timistie  position  vsgaxda  hoA  lUV 
snd  finite  spirits  as  *"  dqiendait  manileafcationa  **  of  tim  DmM 
Bttng,  it  does  not  legaxd  bodi  as  mamSsatiiv  tins  Being,  srn 
existing  independence  upon  this  Bei^g,  in  tlmaaBawaj.  Oi 
the  oontiaiy,  it  mskes  an  in^iottent  diatinfftion  belwaai  fla 
two.  With  rel^on  as  a  snbjeetiTe  alEui;  iMMPevwi;  fks 
for  the  distinction  is  chiefly  its  vegaidior  tlia  fiselinga  of 
and  for  the  pmcticsl  interests  essenfisl  to  ite  wmtj  lib 
growth.  But  the  philosophy  of  lelqpon  na— 1  mKtietBj^ 
mate  the  distinction,  and  must  determine,  if  xwsiHe,  ill  id- 
idity  and  its  limitations  in  the  light  of  modem  aoienoe  aadit' 
flectdve  thinking. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Theism  is  most  apt  to  oome  into  o» 
fiict  with  some  of  the  tenets  which  the  positive  iMiiifW  W 
peciallY  those  of  the  physical  order — are  maintaini^asof  wi* 
Tersal  applicability  and  absolute  authority.  Tl^^gn^m  bdwMi 
that  the  World  is  one,  and  that  this  one  world  ia  aB  a  d^ 
pendent  manifestation  of  the  One  Grod.  It  deaigna,  wititfSk 
identifying  the  two,  to  establish  some  rational  mg^tmwmm  «{ At 
essential  and  permanent  relations  between  tiiem ;  and  tii 
scheme  must  be  such  as  to  secure,  as  &r  as  poasifaleyall  thei^ 
tellectnal  and  moral  interests  involved.  But  the 
religion  are  huru  its  beliefs  shaken,  and  its  mati^aa  for 
eal  activitv  weakened,  when  the  unity  of  the  worid 
terms  onlv  of  a  mechanism  that  embraces  in  its 

m 

and  unrelaxing  grasp,  not  only  all  pbynoal  eadaftanasirW 
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the  histoiy  and  destiny  of  the  souls  of  all  men.  Such  a  form 
of  materialism,  or  of  materialistic  pantheism,  seems  quite  as 
much  a  fell  destroyer  of  all  the  confidences,  hopes,  and  aspi- 
lations,  of  the  religious  experience,  as  does  the  most  complete 
agnosticism  or  dogmatic  atheism.  And  should  the  Mechan- 
ism itself  be  called  divine,  this  would  not  serve  to  appease  the 
fears,  or  encourage  the  hopes,  or  fortify  the  faith,  of  the  believer 
in  the  verities  of  religion.  A  Power  that  manifests  itself  in 
terms  of  pure  mechanism  only  does  not  satisfy  the  convictions 
on  which  the  religious  life  of  humanity  is  based. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  evidences  of  the 
present  attitude  toward  each  other,  of  theology  and  of  the  nat- 
ural and  physical  sciences,  is  the  way  in  which  both  have  come 
to  regard  that  branch  of  religious  apologetics  which  was  de- 
signed to  harmonize  their  interests,  and  which  was  formerly 
called  **  natural  theology."  The  natural  sciences  have  them- 
selves been  verging  of  late  toward  the  conclusion,  that  their 
former  conceptions  of  the  world  as  a  closed  mechanical  system 
were  quite  too  crude  and  inadequate ;  in  order  to  fit  all  the 
phenomena,  they  must  be  largely  modified  or  wholly  abandoned. 
To  this  conclusion  the  biological  discoveries,  and  the  enor- 
mously finer  analyses,-— chemical,  microscopic,  and  theoretico- 
pbysical— of  the  elements  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  exis- 
tences, have  forced  open  the  way.  Into  this  opening  way  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  demand  made  upon  the  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion that  it  should  boldly  and  hopefully  enter.  This  wonderful 
new  world — so  vastly  richer,  so  infinitely  more  complex  and 
mysterious  in  its  operations,  so  much  more  alive,  and  even 
throbbing  with  life,  in  every  germ,  and  cell,  and  atom,  and  cor- 
puscle, than  was  the  world  as  known  to  science  only  a  brief 
oentury  ago — ^is  still  none  the  less,  but  all  the  more,  Grod's 
world.  God  has  not  been  driven  out  of  Nature ;  neither  has 
a  merely  mechanical  Nature  been  substituted  for  a  living  God. 
But  meantime  theology,  frightened  and  beaten  away  from  the 
older  forms  of  its  dogmas  with  respect  to  the  natural  and  the 


iaponuitanl,  rerebtioii  and  mJianh^ 

itodaiint  to  find  in  oosmio  esktansM 

eridenoe  of  an  immanent  Spiiitoal  Lifia.    Wilk 

a  period  of  eompaiatiTe  silenoe  about  nlqpoBna  n^b^  to 

the  world,  thronghoati  as  a  dependant  i—nifaetotiua  el  M 

But  haying  fiuled— as  was  leaaonaMe    to  effeet  n  eoofhli 

leooneiliation  on  the  agnoetie  faaeia  el  m  cautBrnkm  ttat  lb 

Power  which  both  acknoniedge  to  be  mnnifenlml  in  Ibe  Jbt 

T^ne  if  ^  ntterlj  inaerataUe,**  aoienoe  and  theologj  bne  l» 

come  more  disposed,  for  the  time,  to  Imsfm 

lested  in  their  respeotiye  SfAeres  of  labor. 

soKNdled  *^  natural  theology,'*— and  the  oooeliH&DBL  d 

like  Macaulay:  **  Natural  theologj  is  not  n  iwiminarfis  m 

enoe.  •  •  •    But  neither  is  reyealed  xeUgion  nf  the  imtnerfi 

progressive  science/' 

No  reconciliation  of  science  and  Aeologj  bvf  vajel  Utt 
ference  to  each  other's  interests,  no  traoe  whioh  foDowa  aliA 
agreement  not  to  use  each  other^s  ideas  or  to  talk  in  smI 
other*8  terms,  can  be  of  long  enduranoe.  Subh  an  anuf^ 
ment  is  in  its  very  nature  destined  to  fidl  asunder  tfaioagii  4i 
pressure  of  forces  inherent  ip  the  yeiy  being,  and  persktaal 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  this  longstanding  oontnrveiif* 
Both  science  and  religion  inevitably  lead  the  mind  tovirf 
the  problems  of  **  natural  theology."  Tcf  ahirk  them  k  li 
cease  to  think ; — and  this,  just  at  the  point  wlieve  tidnki^ 
becomes  most  imperative  and  most  fsscinating.  The  proUsM 
are  ever  new  and  always  chang^g ;  the  problem  is  always  thi 
same  old  and  unchanging  problem.  For  to  earrelaie  €hd  mdik 
World  %$  philo9ophjf^9  fundamental  inqmry  and  wprmmB  nUm^ 

Man  gets  the  data  for  both  his  science  and  hia  religion  ontrf 
one  and  the  same  Cosmos,  or  *'  Nature,"  in  the  moat  indssifi 
meaning  of  this  word.  And  the  scientifio  and  lellgioiis  d^ 
velopments  are  both  the  outflow  of  one  and  the  aame  naton 
of  man.  These  are,  to  be  sure,  two  not  preoiaely  idsntipil 
linee  of  aetnal  experience;  for  Universal  Natnn  hai  tea 
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r  sides ;  tlie  one  which  appeals  to  the  scientific  instincts  and 
?  interests,  and  the  other  which  appeals  to  the  religious  instincts 
and  interests.  It  is,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution, 
both  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  that  hirger  nature  in  which 
man  "  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being,"  that  the  terms, 
whether  of  peace  or  of  strife,  between  science  and  theologj, 
must  be  settled  by  his  own  reflective  thinking  upon  his  own 
total  experience.  In  fact,  the  natural  sciences,  whenever  free 
zein  is  given  to  reflection  upon  their  principles  and  their  con- 
clusions, inevitably  lead  up  to  theology ;  and  theology  inevi- 
tably results  from  the  attempt  to  give  scientific  form  to  the  con- 
tent of  religious  faith  as  touching  that  Reality  which  is  revealed 
in  the  relations  and  interactions  of  finite  things  and  finite  selves. 
From  both  points  of  starting,  then,  the  experience  of  humanity 
leads  straight  on  to  the  problems  of  ^*  natural  theology." 
And  whenever  the  proper  stage  of  intellectual  advance  has 
been  reached  by  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  an  absorbing 
interest  of  reflective  thinking  in  the  problems  of  natural  the- 
ology is  sure  to  appear.  This  is  true  of  the  conception  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  religious  philosophy  answering  to  T4en  or 
Shang-Tl;  although  this  conception  does  not  indicate,  any 
more  than  do  the  similar  conceptions  of  the  older  Greek  philos- 
ophy, a  distinct  separation  between  the  sensuous  and  the 
spiritual.  THen,  or  Heaven,  is  Shang-Ti  or  ^  Great  Ruler," 
over  both  physical  and  spiritual  things  and  relations.  It  is 
thus  the  object  of  both  scientific  and  religious  interest  and  in- 
quiry. Its  nature  is  also  a  matter  of  practical  importance  ;  for 
**  It "  is  represented  as  punishing  the  bad  and  rewarding  the 
good, — a  Power  that  makes  for  righteousness,  a  physical 
Reality,  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  Ethical  Spirit.  The 
attempts  of  the  Vedantic  philosophy,  also,  to  represent  the 
Divine  Being  in  right  relations  with  its  several  manifestations 
in  the  one  world  ran,  in  some  sort,  parallel  with  tlie  early  cos- 
mogonies of  the  Greeks.     Thus  in  the  Bhagavadgit&^  Aruna 

i  See  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Vm.  p.  96/. 
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addraM»tfae'*liiglMoiil0dOM'*M  ««Smk  eaoMb"  •'iniBili 
locdof  gods,** ''pernidiiis  flit  umiM;'*  and  abo  m  ^'vnl, 
Tamtt,  file,  the  moon,  Pnigiprti,  and  ths  gvaaft  gnndnm.* 

It  is,  tfaen,  of  cnentU  intanit  to  nl%iam  Im A  t^ 
opby  should  TJndiesto  the  tratfafnlnaBS  end  ontologiesl  Yiki 
of  its  ntioDsl  oonvietioa  thst  the  Wodd  is  indeed  e  depentefc 
menifeststioii  of  GodL    On  tlm  nne  hsndi  this  imetnlete  Mum 
**'  Ood  kteet  in  nstoie  is  the  tecit  fnndsmentel  poetohtoof  tk 
futh  which  is  the  foondstioii  of  mtuel  eeianee."^    Oetki 
other  hsnd,  die  postulate  of  idigioa  affimiB:  God  aaaiiat 
in  natoze  is  the  perfaet  Ethiesl  ^iritto wfaom  hmnamljliMli 
np,  and  upon  wlumi  the  homsa  heait  lepoeea  in  eenfidiie 
and  loYe.    And  iHiat  is  trne  of  the  Whole  is  true  d  ef«j 
part  of  this  Whole.    The  **  seisntifie  trast  **  in  the  emlatiaB 
of  the  **  nniyerBsl  cosmio  order  "  is,  for  the  poipoee  of  nt 
gioos  belief ,  elevated  into,  and  ainorbed  in,  the  ^  nligioos  tnaf 
in  a  ^providential  aotivily  forever  at  wodc  lliioagfaoat  III 
evolving  universe.**    To  represent  the  two  foErma  d  tant  m 
sntithetio  snd  the  two  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  God  aad 
the  World  as  irreconcilablj  antagomstic,  is  to  make  impoinUt 
a  rational  view  of  cor  total  experience.    For  the  tiiinVftr  it  s 
to  expose  himself  to  the  sarcasm  which  Spinoza  directs  sgainit 
all  those  who  deny  the  Divine  Immanence  in  the  World:  ^^Thej 
suppose  that  God  is  doing  nothing,  so  long  as  nature  is  moviB^ 
on  in  the  accustomed  order;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Ai 
powers  of  nature  and  natural  causes  are  idle  whenever  God  a 
acting  by  interference  with  nature.    They  imagine,  therefon^ 
two  powers,  distinct  from  each  other — ^to  wit,   the  power  d 
God  and  the  power  of  natural  things.  •  .  .     But  what  tfasf 
mean  by  naturey  and  what  by  Ood^  they  know  not.** 

This  tbeistic  position,  which  regards  the  cosmic  existeoflei 
and  processes — The  World,  or  Nature  taken  in  a  larger  sensB 
-—as  a  dependent  manifestation  of  God,  is  either  wholly  nopr 
tived  or  largely  invalidated  by  various  scientifio  and  philosopkr 

1 80  I^Bser,  Fhfloaoplqr  <^  Thaum,  p.  187. 
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ical  theories.    So  different  are  the  points  of  view  held  hy 
these  theories,  and  so  almost  imperceptible  the  various  diver> 
gencies  upon  minor  considerations  under  the  one  great  prob* 
lem,  that  any  rigid  classification  could  not  be  made  to  fit  the 
facts.    Different  degrees  of  agnosticism,  for  example,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  different  forms  of  positivism,  reach  upward 
through  one  sort  of  materialism  to  a  kind  of  Deism;  and 
through  another  sort  of  materialism,  they  terminate  in  a  more 
or  less  spiritual  Pantheism.    Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  general  theistic  tenet  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Aose  religious  beliefs  and  practical  activities  which  respond 
to  the  doctrines  of  creation,  preservation,  moral  government, 
piOYidence,  and  redemption  through  revelation  and  inspiration, 
finds  itself  at  times  traveling  along  the  borders  of  deistical 
and  pantheistic  tenets,  and  coming  so  near  to  them  that  it  is 
mj  to  dasp  hands  and  journey  together  for  a  certain  distance 
in  a  common  direction.     But  names  should  count  for  little 
here.    And  he  who  accepts  the  view  of  Theism  in  its  integrity, 
and  carries  it  out  with  consistency,  must  be  prepared  to  be 
called  a  variety  of  names,  however  inconsistent,  or  even  anti- 
thetic, those  names  may  really  be.     The  main  positions  which 
he  is  obliged  either  tacitly  to  reject  or  openly  to  antagonize 
are  of  two  kinds.     One  of  these  is  Atheism  as  a  virtual  denial 
that  the  World  is  any  sort  of  a  manifestation  of  God.     The 
other  is  Pantheism  as  a  virtual  denial  of  the  theistic  position, 
hy  an  identification  of  the  World  with  God.     But  both  the 
theistic  and  the  pantheistic  view  of  the  relations  of  the  World 
and  God  may  involve  a  conception  which  is  essentially  materi- 
alistic, because  it  regards  the  sum-total  of  cosmic  existences 
and  cosmic  processes  as  self-explanatory  in  terms  of  the  physi- 
cal and  natural   sciences; — and  so  '* without  God."     Here 
again,  however,  the  necessity  for  further  examination  and  defi- 
nition begins.     For  before  one  can  explain  experience  either 
**  without  nature  "  or  "  without  God,"  one  must  know  what 
one  **  means  by  nature^  and  what  by  God.'* 


ttf  peniOBOEHTap 


fill; 


The  potitjans  whidi  it  is  nuuBMiiy  to  mticw  m  m  pwliminiiy 
and  Mmewfaat  polemiottl  wmj,  be£ara  ondAitakiiig  the  doltiUi 
ezaminatioii  of  the  theittio  view,  bmj,  theraioaep  be  daaifiHi 
under  two  heeds :  They  ere,  as  to  the  leietaone  of  God  and  de 
Worid,  (1)  atheistie  denial,  and  (8)  pantbeietio  identilifBtina 
With  one  of  theee  two  positions  a  philQeophioal  Thdnn  ii 
eompelled  to  enter  upon  a  life^md-dealli  stragg^  With  Ai 
other,  its  first  effort  is  to  oome  to  an  nndentandfi^ ;  and  ii 
this  effort  farther  definition  of  terms  and  Bointiiad  eskehanggrf 
ezpknations  serves,  not  infreqnently,  to  mitigate,  and  em 
laigely  to  abolish,  the  spirit  of  strife.  For  the  tbeiatio  poalias 
wiUi  reference  to  the  relations  of  Gkid  and  finite  beings  k  tifai 
in  the  interests  of  seenring  a  rational  £uth  in  the  Ofajesl  d 
religion  as  perfect  Ethical  Si^rit;  and  of  aappottiag  and* 
oooraging  that  life  of  filial  piety  on  man's  part  in  irindhiik 
jectLve  religion  essentiallj  coosbts.  For  the  acw'miHpliihMt 
of  tins  end,  our  reflective  thinking  finds  it  qnite  as  aeoMBJ 
to  maintain  the  DiTine  immanenoe  in  the  Wotld,  as  the  Dim 
transcendency  of  the  World ; — quite  as  important  to  rsaliie  ii 
practical  ways  the  union  of  man  with  God,  as  to  emphasiie  lui 
separation  and  his  need  of  redemptbn  in  order  to  effect  tliii 
union.  In  the  effort  to  accomplish  this  reoonoilenient»  titt 
student  of  .the  philosophy  of  religion  cannot  affcond  to  be 
frightened  by  words. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


ATHEISM  AND  PANTHEISM 


Of  logically  consistent  and  dogmatic  denial  of  the  reality  of 
some  Being  corresponding,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  theistic  con- 
oeptioQ  of  God,  there  is  little  or  none  to  be  found  in  evidence 
It  the  present  time.    In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  even  customary 
tosaythat^  strictly  speaking.  Atheism  has  no  advocates  left 
amoDg  the  classes  given  to  scientific  culture  or  philosophical 
nflection.     But  of  A-theistic  views  respecting  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Ultimate  Reality  and  the  world  of  things  and  selves 
m  known  in  human  experience,  there  is  now  an  unusual  abun- 
danoe  of  intelligent,  sincere,  and  skillful  advocates.    A  philoso- 
phy of  religion  which  thinks  to  show  how  Theism  is  tenable  in 
the  light  of  modem  science  and  reflective  thinking  cannot, 
therefore,  afford  to  pass  by  in  silence  the  virtual  denials  of  its 
point  of  view  and  of  its  conclusions.    And  while  these  antithetic 
positions  may  perhaps  best  be  quietly  displaced  or  transcended, 
as  the  different  doctrines  of  religion  regarding  God's  relations 
to  the  World  are  critically  examined,  a  brief  survey  of  them 
is  in  place  here. 

Atheistic  denial  of  the  truth  that  the  World  is,  in  reality,  a 
dependent  manifestation  of  God,  may  take  either  the  form  of 
a  certain  kind  of  Agnosticism  or  of  a  certain  kind  of  Material- 
ism. In  speaking  of  the  agnostic  denial  of  the  theistic  position 
in  this  connection,  the  term  ^^  agnosticism  "  must  be  employed 
in  a  qualified  way.  Of  absolute  and  logically  consistent  agnos- 
ticism the  philosophy  of  religion  can,  of  course,  take  no  account 
whatever.     Its  conflict  with  this  form  of  negation  must  begin. 
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ticism  would  reject  religions  faith,  because  it  finds  no  scientifi- 
cally defensible  content  in  this  faith ;  it  would  refuse,  in  the 
name  of  science,  to  be  infiuenced  by  religious  feeling  or  by  the 
practical  interests  of  religion,  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth. 
Both  forms  of  agnosticism  exist  to-day,  largely  as  the  historical 
results  of  that  natural  and  inevitable  reaction  against  the 
excessive  dogmatism  of  the  metaphysical  theology  current  in 
the  MedisBval  and  post-Reformation  eras,  which  came  to  its 
masterpiece  of  constructive  thinking  in  the  Kantian  criticiBm ; 
and  which  has  been  disintegrating  this  theology  ever  since  the 
time  of  Kant. 

The  arguments  against  agnosticiBm,  whether  ^*  religious  "  or 
^anti-religious,"  are  no  oUier  than  all  those  considerations, 
boUi  of  an  historical  and  of  a  psychological  and  philosophical 
sort,  upon  which  the  philosophy  of  religion  relies  in  rendering 
its  account  of  the  ways  in  which  God  has  actually  been  mani- 
fested to  the  religious  consciousness  of  man.  In  a  word,  the 
complete  argument  is  the  total  religious  experience  of  Uie  race. 
This  experience  is  an  actual  making  of  God  known,  in  and 
through  the  world  of  things  and  selves ;  this  is  what  the  ex- 
perience definitively  and  essentially  is.  And  Uie  larger  and  the 
richer  this  ever  expanding  and  growing  experience  becomes, 
the  greater  and  surer  is  that  knowledge  of  Gtxl  which  is  mani- 
fested in  and  through  the  world.  To  treat  this  race-experience 
in  agnostic  fashion  is  to  do  it  an  indignity ;  it  is  also  to  do  an 
injustice  and  a  mischief  to  the  reason  of  the  agnostic  himself. 
There  is  no  higher  knowledge  for  man  than  that  which  comes 
in  just  this  way.  The  knowledge  of  the  divine  relations  to 
the  world  of  things  and  of  souls,  like  all  other  knowledge,  is 
nb  outgrowth  of  abstract  reasoning  alone;  it  depends  upon 
the  careful  observation  and  skillful  interpretation  of  actual 
life  in  its  environment  of  reality.  Neither  the  faiths  of  religion 
nor  the  faiths  of  science  spring  up  and  grow  in  the  soul  of  man, 
cut  off  from  its  physical  and  social  environment.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  the  influence  of  ethical  and  sdsthetical  feelings  and 
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18  to  role  out  one  most  important  aspect  of  humaii  experience 
that  18  contribntoij  to  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  nature  of 
things  and  of  selves.  And  for  religion  to  deny  the  truth  of  sci» 
eoce  is,  so  far  forth,  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  fundamental  postu- 
late of  religion,  which  is  that  this  essential  nature  of  things 
and  of  selTes  is  a  dependent  manifestation  of  Gx)d.  The  one 
form  of  denial  mutilates  man^s  experience ;  the  other  narrows 
and  debases  the  ccmception  of  Grod.  In  both  science  and  reli- 
gion, faith  and  reascm,  reasoned  tsdth  and  fidelity  to  the  in* 
sights  and  ideas  of  Talue  which  are  an  essential  part  of  reason, 
go  hand  in  hand. 

The  rel^ous  experience  of  humanity  demands  an  attempt 
to  form  a  rational  sjrstem  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
Divine  Being  and  the  World  as  a  dependent  manifestation  of 
this  Being.  The  complete  theoretical  refutation  of  the  essen- 
tially n^^tiye  position  toward  this  attempt — whether  ^^  reli- 
gious "  or  ^  anti-religious  "  agnosticism — ^requires  from  its  advo- 
eates  a  thorough  readjustment  of  their  opinions  on  the  most 
fundamental  proUems  of  philosophy,  both  epistemologioal  and 
metaphysicaL  The  theory  of  knowledge  held  by  agnostic 
atheism  is  uniformly  one-sided  and  partial.  In  its  current 
form,  its  roots  lie  in  the  soil  of  the  negatiye  results  of  Uie  Kan^ 
ian  criticism.  But  the  most  important  outcome  of  this  criti- 
eism,  in  the  view  of  its  author,  was  the  conclusion  that,  while 
the  knowledge  of  the  World  as  an  independent  reality  is  no  less 
impossible  than  is  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Absolute,  man 
ioea  attain,  through  the  immediately  given  and  indubitable 
datum  of  the  moral  law,  a  rational  faith  in  the  realities  of  morals 
and  religion  which  transcends  the  irremovable  limits  fixed  for 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  In  a  word,  by  the  aid  of 
etibioo-religious  reason  the  mind  escapes  the  bounds  set  to  its 
knowledge  of  the  world  by  use  of  intellect  and  speculative 
reason.  Faith  thus  reaches  knowledge  of  the  Ultimate  Reality; 
while  science  can  only  arrange  in  logical  but  "  objective  "  con- 
nections the  otherwise  disparate  elements  of  phenomenal  reality. 

16 
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crl J  to  be  amnged  mder  tke  title  of  ' 
title  of  **nXigi0m^;  or  wImHImii     wlirh  m 
—» thejr  ednit  of  being  raginded  froHi  botfi 
leUgiooe  points  of  Tiev.' 

It  follows,  in  logicsl  funsistfnfy,  tki 
etfaeistie  deniel  of  tiie  possibilitj  tliiit  Iftai 
tiie  tnie  Being  of  God,  rdigions  bUSk  doeo 
elone.  If  its  sssanlt  npon  tlie  posJtJBn  of 
ful,  all  claim  to  what  men  muTenallj  nndoKBtaiid  bj  bM«^ 
edge  falLi  into  rain.  Knowledge  so^adled — ^wlieAer  scHsiiii 
or  religious,  and  whether  or  not  its  chanuster  iw^Iwmm  m  ii 
speak  of  itH  constituents  as  pn^ierly  called  onlj  a  **  mMS* 
able  belief  ** — becomes  a  merely  logical  co-oiduuitioo  of  |fe 
nomena.  It  tells,  neither  to  the  scientific  obeetrer  nor  to  Ai 
religious  belieyer,  anything  whateyer  about  the  real  Bsnyd 
the  World. 

The  other  form  of  atheiBtic  denial  which  Theism  enoouW 
at  the  present  time  is  still,  in  spite  of  all  pircytestB,  most  pnp* 
erly  to  \ye  denominated  ^materialistic;**  and  thiSyOYenifi 
falls  short  of  a  systematic  and  self-consistent  Mnterialnft 
This  position  lias  so  far  transcended  that  of  a  poaitiye  agnflilt 
oisni  as  to  affirm  a  certain  knowledge  of  what  the  world,  sit 
vast  complex  of  interrelated  things  and  selyea,  essentially  K 

1  For  the  elaboration  of  thMO  poatkuiSv  see  the  author'a  Tfdkmofi^^ 
Knowledge  (/iaM«m). 
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J^is;  but  It  needs  no  Ood  to  explain  what  It  is.  This  com- 
plex of  cosmic  existences  and  events,  as  it  is  given  to  man  in 
experience,  is  self-explicable;  it  requires  no  postulate  of  a 
Being  on  whose  Will  it  is  dependent,  or  whose  self-conscious 

-  Life  it  reveals  through  the  evidences  of  a  teleology  immanent 

-  in  it.     And  if  one  asks  for  some  term  under  which  one  may 

-  most  convenientlj  summarize  the  essential  characteristics  of 
^0uch  a  world,  one  is  invited  to  discard  all  words  that  sound 

like  echoes  from  the  conception  of  Selfhood ;  and  to  substitute 
for  Uiem  such  words  as  ^^  Nature,"  or  '^  Mechanism,"  or  the 
like.  For  atheism  in  this  form  the  World  is  simply  a  self- 
eontained,  dosed,  and  in  itself  complete  Mechanism. 

It  is  easy  to  show,  however,  that  the  conception  of  *^  Mechan- 
ism "  is  quite  as  anthropomorphic  as  the  crudest  conception  of 
Deity ;  it  is  also  much  more  meagre  in  content,  and  much 
less  effective  as  a  summary  of  our  total  experience  than  is  Uie 
most  refined  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  deeply  religious,  con- 
ception of  Grod.  The  monstrous  character  of  Uie  proposal  to 
legard  the  whole  system  (?)  of  things  and  selves  as  mere  mechan- 
ism, can  only  be  estimated  when  the  mind  has  forced  itself  to 
think  the  proposal  through,  without  swerving  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  strictest  logical  fidelity  to  its  theory.  Then  one  comes 
to  sympathize  warmly  with  the  declaration  of  Voltaire :  *^  One 
must  have  lost  all  sound  human  understanding  to  believe  that 
iiie  mere  movement  of  matter  is  sufficient  to  call  into  existence 
feeling  and  thinking  beings."  The  more  modem  form  of  this 
theory,  however,  cannot  be  dismissed  in  any  such  off-hand 
manner  as  that  employed  by  the  French  thinker.  For  ite  con- 
ception of  ^  matter,"  and  of  ^*  the  movement  of  matter,"  is  by 
no  means  the  same  as  that  which  prevailed  in  Voltaire's  time. 
What  needs  to  be  shown,  therefore,  is  precisely  this :  Juat  as 
far  (M  the  conception  of  Mcchanitm  is  modified  and  extended  so 
as  to  serve  the  letter  as  a  principle  under  which  to  arrange  our 
total  experience^  jugt  so  far  is  it  made  to  indude  more  of  the  very 
elements  which  legiiimaUly  constitute  the  conception  of  God.    In 
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a  word  consigtent  Materialism  twm$  out  to  be  incipient  Spirihii 
imn.  Atheism  inevitably  uses  veiled  terms,  and  misinteipih 
ted  figures  of  speech,  to  precisely  the  same  extent  to  wbidik 
succeeds  at  all  in  presenting  a  tenable  conception  of  the  BdB| 
of  the  World.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  made  perfeedj 
clear  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  assumptions  which  an 
absolutely  essential  to  the  conception  of  Mechanism  as  ano- 
planatory  Principle. 

Any  complete  and  consistent  conception  of  mecbaniBm  not 
begin   with  the  assumption  of  an  infinitely  great  number  i 
elements,  distributed  in  no  planful  way  in  a  self-existent  spitt 
and  hiiving  an  enormously  complex  endowment  of  capadM 
or  inherent  selective  forces,  which  fit  them  for  the  inconeeb' 
ably  intricate  actions  and  reactions  that  are  necessary  to  ensiie 
them  to  play  their  several  parts  in  the  building  of  the  sM- 
ture  of  the  one  World.     Until  very  recently  these  elemenli! 
have  been  called  ^' atoms;"  and  the  business  of  thephjB» 
chemical  sciences  has  been  to  discover  their  irreducible  kuJL 
the  conditions  under  which  each  kind  enters  into  definite  rdir 
tions  with  the  other  kinds,  and  the  resulting  properties  of  tk 
masses  which  are  composed  of  aggregations  of  these  atoms.  Bii 
wlio   that  reflects  does  not  see  at  once  what  sort  of  a  mena^ 
picture   is  this,   to  which  the  reality  of  the  so-called  atomii 
supposed  to  correspond  ?     Each  atom  is  somehow  able  to  thzei^ 
its  way  amidst  the  world  of  change ;  it  is  always  entering  intt 
more  or  less  new  relations,  with  an  accuracy  and  promptntf 
which  cannot  be  bom  of  usage  or  of  experience ;  and  it  innn- 
ably  returns  to  its  old  and  tried  relations,  whenever  the  propff 
opportunity  is  offered  for  it  to  show  in  this  way  what  its  essa- 
tial  nature,  as  an  atom,  really  is.     Now  science  is  empiiidl' 
The  terms,  therefore,  in  which  all  this  facile  ability  and  vaiiei 
but  legally  constituted  life  of  the  atom  is  expressed,  mustb 
derived  from  experience.     But  "  experience  "  itself  must  k 
understood  in  the  broadest  and  most  genial  way ;  and  the  ooif 
experience  which  can  clear  up  the  behavior  of  these  atoiDiii 
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diat  of  a  aelf-active  being,  or  will,  behaving  itself  teleologically, 
>r  according  to  immanent  ideas,  in  varying  relations  to  other 
leings  of  various  so-called  '*  classes  "  or  *^  kinds."^  That  is  to 
ftjr,  the  atom  must  be  conceived  of,  if  at  all,  a«  behaving  like  a 
pill  in  society. 

Modem  science,  however,  is  of  late  discovering  that  the 
ihemical  conception  of  a  material  atom,  even  with  all  its  eno]> 
Dous  complexity,  is  quite  insufficient  to  explain  our  experience 
iritii  things.  Accordingly  it  seems  necessary  to  supplement  the 
ifcomic  theory  of  ordinary  matter  with  the  assumption  that  this 
natter,  which  has  mass,  is  everywhere  interpenetrated  with  a 
^  more  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  entity ;  and  to  this 
mtity,  on  account  of  its  extremely  tenuous  and  subtile  charao- 
her,  the  name  of  ^^  ether  "  seems  most  appropriate.  This  branch, 
n  arm,  of  the  universal  mechanism,  so  to  say,  must  now  take 
upon  itself  the  more  spiritrlike  («a<;)  actions  and  reactions  for 
irUch  its  older-bom  and  more  grossly  constituted  companion 
leems  inadequate.  But  just  now  the  conception  of  both  atom 
ind  ether  is  being  raised,  it  would  almost  seem,  to  the  nth 
M>wer  of  both  teleological  constitution  and  efficiency,  and  also 
if  incompreihensibility.  For  what  appears  to  sense-experience 
m  ordinary  enough  matter  turns  out  to  have,  hitherto  con- 
sealed,  the  most  ea;traordinary  and  even  astounding  properties. 
rhe  number  of  so-called  ^'radio-active"  substances  is  on  the 
licrease ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  prophet  who  should  venture 
xmfidently  to  predict  where  the  increase  will  stop.  At  the 
lame  time,  and  in  consequence  largely  of  the  same  discoveries, 
he  scientific  view  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  now 
ild-fashioned  atom  is  undergoing  a  rapid  change.  What  the 
ilain  man's  perceptive  consciousness  assures  him  is  only  just 
Common  kind  of  ''  stuff,"  incapable  of  self-movement  or  of  the 
mdisation  of  immanent  purposes,  and  only  made — ^whether  by 
lature  or  by  Ood,  it  matters  not — for  man's  convenient  use, 
low  appears  to  be  all  alive  with  profoundly  mjrsterious  and 
|aite  inexplicable  ee^f-netive  qualities.     To  its  core,  every  Thing 
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is  more  than  m«r«  thing ;  thzoogh  and  timnigh  Ifc  ii 
with  the  semblanoeB  of  a  planfnl  life. 

All  this  experience  nndoabtodly  gives  wanuift  to  naeiili^ 
tempts  to  bridge  the  gaps,  and  to  break  down  or  over  tkl» 
riexs  that  have  been  acknowledged  to  erist  UHieito  witUati 
worid's  mechanism  itself.  Veiy  natualljr  and  pcopeify,H 
this  attempt  takes  in  modem  times  the  aamo  farm  vUbi 
took  in  antiquity ; — that  is  to  say,  soienoe  tries  to  aooontir 
the  Unify  in  terms  of  greater  simplicity.  Hanoe  tiie  inflmlilf 
varied  real  elements  which,  by  their  oomhination  and  mm 
bination,  form  the  mechanism  of  the  world,  axe  rsdoerifc 
the  smallest  number  possible ;  the  kinds  of  aneigy  vW 
operate  in  and  tfarongb  these  elements  are  oonaidorad  asipai 
of  One  Force ;  the  existing  relatioDS  botwcon  tbem  aiestalri 
in  general  formulas  of  a  mathematical  order;  and  tiny  tk» 
selves  are  figuratively  represented  as  poasiUj  all  linbi^lnti 
one  essentially  identical  type.  Thus  the  ajyoriiagct  ma^ 
itjr  is  produced;  thus  the  real,  but  infinitely  varied  ThUft 
of  the  World  is  explained  in  terms  of  a  purely  'msshiaial 
system. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  scoff  at  science  for  ite  failure  to  et- 
plain  experience  in  terms  of  mere  mechanism.  Its  attesfii 
are  perfectly  justifiable  in  deference  to  its  own  ri^ts,  its  liai 
and  its  estimate  of  values.  But  when  the  resulting  tjheantiol 
construction  of  Reality  is  assigned  the  place  of  an  nltimitett' 
planatory  Principle,  its  failure  to  explain  is  conspicaBe 
throughout.  The  appearance  of  simplicity  is  only  speeioBi; 
the  forms  of  energy  remain  as  truly  varied  and  c^haiaotedftii 
as  before.  The  actual  relations  are  found  to  be  much  too  ooe 
plicated  and  constantly  shifting  to  admit  of  a  aatisfiaotoiy  ei* 
pression  in  any  mathematical  formulas ;  and  the  demeali  d 
reality  themselves  are  only  the  symbols  of  beings  thst  m 
packed  full  of  a  yet  more  profoundly  mysterious  and  indei* 
nitely  varied  outfit  of  original  qualities  and  capacities* 

All  this  entrancing  picture  which  modem  acienoe  fumnb* 
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of  a  cosmic  mechanism,  that  is  self-explanatory  and  able  to 
represent  the  final  truth  which  man  may  know  concerning  the 
real  Being  of  the  World,  comes  far  short  of  meeting  the  ra- 
tional demands  made  by  the  lai*ger  and  more  vitally  interest- 
ing part  of  human  experience.  For  this  part  is  an  experience 
of  life,  and  growth ; — of  life  in  every  form  of  that  comprehen- 
sive word,  and  of  growth  which  pervades  the  entire  mechan- 
ism and  compels  us  to  consider  it  all  under  the  conception  of 
development.  The  Being  of  the  World  is  confessedly  not  a 
fixed  and  unchanging  piece  of  mechanism — however  compli- 
cated and  mysterious.  Its  explanatory  principle  cannot  be 
unfolded  in  any  adequate  way  by  considering  the  condition, 
relations,  and  interactions,  of  the  mechanism  at  any  one  brief 
moment  of  time.  The  mechanism,  which  is  the  world,  has  a 
life-hisiory ;  it  has  grown  from  a  condition  conceived  of  as 
more  piimitive,  toward  a  condition  which  must  be  thought  of 
as  in  sone  sense  furnishing  a  goal.  But  this  growth  of  the 
mechaniscn,  which  is  the  evolution  of  the  World  as  known  in 
the  totality  of  human  experience,  is  only  the  aggregate  of  an 
infinite  nimber  of  interrelated  individual  growths.  Out  of 
itself  must  this  mechanical  whole  produce  all  manner  of  liv- 
ing individial  existences,  each  one  of  which  in  some  obvious 
or  mysterious  way  partakes  of  the  disposition  and  the  power 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  whole. 

And  now  the  mind  is  thrown  violently  back  upon  the  original 
proposal  of  tie  materialistic  denial  of  that  tenet  of  religious 
philosophy  wlich  regards  the  World  as  a  dependent  manifes- 
tation of  God  This  proposal  was  to  furnish  such  a  concep- 
tion of  the  elements  which  combine  to  form  the  mechanism, 
that  they  shall  somehow  contain  in  themselves,  a«  element 9^  the 
satisfactory  account  of  all  the  cosmic  existences  and  cosmic 
processes.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  common  opinion,  that  the  mod- 
em theory  of  evolution  greatly  assists  both  the  negative  and 
the  positive  ccnclusions  of  materialism.  But  the  very  oppo- 
site is  true,  as  vill  be  shown  more  in  detail  further  on.     For, 


wUditlie  philosoplgr  of  nBgkm 
to  Mitoftun.    A  DoMingc^  Mi 

cf 
tvk  at  eonqwred  mdi  tlHt 
IhMty  of  erofaitioiiL    Fhm  the 
boMd  to>md  A»  nuArii^  of  a 
olbolh 

of 
tts  ooaeeption  <tf  aeclABini  lor 
d«MS  IB  exaggumtod  tern  Ae  JMfciiilly  off 
oaltod  "^gaps.**    het  apifea  of  tibt 
tenejr  which  has  been  gima  to 

it  aeeow  Kttle  better  aUe  OaK  \mbmm  t» 

higher  fionne  of  liring  beings^  Aeir 
periences.  The  actual  world  contuna  immmerafale 
which  not  only  move  in  ways  to  correepond  writih  toe  eooffai 
natural  endowments  of  atoms  and  of  the  etiher,  fantwhieb  Tom, 
in  the  sense  of  feeling,  thinking  and  plamitwy  3f  these  Ir^ 
ing  beings  some  are  human ;  and  they  are  prufaindly  laA^ 
enoed  by  ethical  and  aasthetical  sentimaito.  Of  these  hamm 
beings,  multitudes  believe  in  Grod  and  regard  diflmadvsitf 
somehow  under  the  influence  of  invisible  spiriul 
When  life  begins  amidst  the  physical  mechanisa ;  when 
tion  and  feeling  first  emerge  from  the  conoofree  of  atona; 
when  man  commences  to  think  logically  and  to  sake  antak^ 
ical  assumptions  and  postulates;  when  moral  sod  artiatiBBai- 
timents  and  ideals  show  their  alluring  and  inKMring^fiooBtti 
the  upturned  face  of  humanity ;  when  inviaUa  bat  sapi^ 
human  powers  are  almost  felt  as  the  environ  meit  of  tfaennbii 
and  the  human ;  or  when  One  Infinite,  Abaolttev 
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Ethical  Spirit  appears  as  the  all-encompassing  and  all- vivifying 
Power ;  then  the  elements  of  physical  reality,  as  conceived  of 
in  terms  of  a  consistent  and  pure  mechanism,  are  indeed  hard 
pressed  by  the  inquirer  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 
And  here,  as  everywhere,  it  is  not  the  principle  of  continuity, 
or  the  conceptions  of  unity  and  order  that  are  at  stake  in  the 
oontroveisy.  The  problem  is,  the  rather,  wheUier  the  actually 
isting  continuity,  unity,  and  order,  can  be  at  all  satisfactorily 
plained  in  terms  of  a  mechanical  theory.  It  is  not  at  the 
gaps  "  alone  that  the  conception  of  mechanism  breaks  utterly 
down.  But  it  is  at  the  gaps  that  its  utter  break-down  and 
inability  throughout  becomes  most  obvious  and  conspicu- 
ous.^ 

The  philosophy  of  religion  is  in  search  of  some  theory  of  the 
relations  between  the  World,  as  known  by  ordinary  or  scientifi- 
cally construed  experience,  and  the  Object  of  religious  faith. 
The  hypothesis  of  materialism  not  only  fails  to  account  for 
man's  religious  life  and  development,  but  it  distinctly  shocks 
and  discredits  the  religious  convictions,  sentiments,  and  ideals. 
CSertainly,  on  the  one  hand,  these  convictions,  sentiments,  and 
ideals,  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  truth  about  the  cosmic 
existences  and  events  as  this  truth  is  made  known  more  com- 
pletely by  the  advances  of  science  and  philosophy.  On  the 
other  hand,  religion  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  very  stubborn  and 
persistent  fact.  It  therefore  is  perpetually  asking  science  to  ex- 
plain it  to  itself ;  to  admit  somehow  into  the  circle  of  important 
scientific  considerations  the  evidences  for  the  beliefs,  sentiments, 

1  It  seems  to  us  that  all  this  may  be  felt  very  keenly,  on  reflecting  upon 
the  phenomena  of  the  formation  of  the  living  cell,  or  the  behavior  of  the  im- 
pregnated ovum.  Each  such  cell  is,  somehow,  a  center  of  definitely  selec- 
tive and  planful  processes,  although  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  atomic 
elements.  Each  such  ovum  starts  a  process  of  evolution,  which  is  so  intri- 
cately and  yet  definitely  a  movement  toward  a  goal  imder  the  control  of  an 
immanent  idea,  that  the  part  which  science  can  assign  to  the  known  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties  of  the  atoms  as  compared  with  the  part  oon- 
spicuouflly  played  by  the  contrd  of  this  idea,  is  relatively  insignificant. 
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and  cult  cxf  leUgion.  Hie  qneilkMit  th— ,  hmfgrn 
whether  both  eoienoeuid  zeligioa  mj  not  te  tme  and  biUI 
to  reality,  in  holding  their  leepeeti^e  fiewa  of  the  woiid.  Ti 
answer  tins  qaeetion  satiafMstorily  to  boA,  it  woidd  wggm 
neoeaaary  that  science,  on  the  one  hand,  ahoukl  gnally  aolff 
its  conception  of  the  woild  aa  nure  meohniiism ;  and  diitidh 
gion,  on  the  other  hand,  ahonld  adapfc  ita  eonecptioaa  «l  Gd 
to  the  demands  of  acientifio  tmth,  ao  far  aa  anoh  tratk  a 
atatable  in  term$  qf  medkanitm.  Now  this  m  preeiactyfc 
problem  which  is  eaaayed  by  the  tiiMatie  dootrine  of  tbtaj^ 
tiona  actually  existing  between  Ood  and  tha  Wo(dd»  SoHi 
mnst  suffer  no  other  restriotiona  to  ita  tiieoty  of 
than  such  as  are  put  upon  it,  in  &ct,  by  the  coamio 
and  processes  themselyes ;  and  religion  moat  suffar  no  siv 
ahock  or  damage  to  its  conviotiona,  aantinientat  and  itah 
than  that  which  comes  to  ignorance  or  tofaigotiy,  when  ttsol 
18  sounded  for  a  reexamination  of  the  erideiioe  for  aneh  flit 
Tictions,  sentiments,  and  ideals. 

The  extremity  of  materialistic  atheiam  ia  reached  in  tia  da* 
laration  that  all  natural  phenomena,  including  plant-liiB  aii 
all  human  consciousness,  are  reducible  solely  to  tenniof 
atomic  mechanism.  But  this  extreme,  althoug^h  somstiaa 
reached  by  a  sudden  leap  from  certain  premises  in  bottoi 
general  conclusion,  is  seldom  or  never  held  and  applied  witt 
strict  logical  consistency.  In  &ct,  as  everyone  aoqusiBtoi 
with  the  most  patent  limitations  of  science  knows,  very  f0V 
natural  phenomena  are  tvhoUy  *^  reducible  to  atomic  medas- 
ism."  Many,  even  of  the  chemical  phenomena  themselfNi 
have  as  yet  persistently  refused  to  submit  to  such  reductioD,* 
and  it  is  in  chemistry,  with  its  wonderful  advances,  that  MoA 
terms  are  most  strictly  applicable.  In  plant-life,  not  only  si 
the  life  of  an  organism,  but  even  as  the  life  of  the  single  oeD, 
atomic  mechanism  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  affording  almost  no 
explanation  of  the  phenomena.  And  the  very  proposal  to 
reduce  human  consciousness  to  an  atomic  mechanism  ii 
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the  imagination  in  illusory  figures  of  speech,  that  are  not  only 
unscientific,  but  for  the  most  part  prejudicial  to  the  true  inteiv 
ests  of  scientific  explanation.  Only  he  who  has  quite  failed 
to  possess  the  simplest  elements  of  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  nature  of  man's  conscious  life,  can  think  of  speaking  of  it 
in  terms  of  a  merely  molecular  or  atomic  mechanism.  And  in 
all  these  cases  criticism  quite  invariably  shows  that,  after  all^ 
not  so  much  is  really  meant  as  is  actually  said. 

Pantheism  has  its  origin  in  a  much  more  profound  and  even 
deeply  religious  view  of  the  world,  and  of  the  relations  which 
its  yaried  finite  existences  and  transactions  sustain  to  the  great 
Whole.  The  feelings  which  contribute  to  excite  and  to  sup- 
port the  pantheistic  view  are  vague,  but  legitimate  and  power- 
f ul ;  they  are  chiefly  these  two :  The  feeling  of  the  unity  of 
the  world,  both  of  things  and  of  selves,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
mystery  of  the  world.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  more  re- 
flective forms  of  Pantheism  arise  in  reaction  against  an  extreme 
form  of  dualism  (like  that,  for  example  of  John  Stuart  Mill), 
which  posits  a  good  but  not  omnipotent  and  absolute  Deity  in 
only  a  limited  control  of  the  world  ;^  or,  the  rather,  in  reactions 
against  the  conceptions  of  a  Deism  that  aims  to  banish  the 
feeling  of  mystery  by  presenting  to  the  intellect  precise  and 
apparently  final  definitions  of  God.  The  same  reasons  account 
for  the  fact  that  a  certain  form  of  Theism — that,  for  example, 
advocated  by  Schleiermacher  who  reduced  religion  itself  so 
completely  to  a  vag^ie  and  mystical  feeling  of  dependence  upon 
the  Unity  of  Uie  World — so  easily  becomes  almost  or  quite  in- 
distinguishable from  certain  panUieistic  views. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  pantheistic  and  the 
theistic  positions  concerns  the  work  of  reason  in  representing 
to  itself  the  nature  of  the  relations  which  exist,  in  fact,  between 
the  system  of  finite  things  and  selves  and  the  Object  of  religious 
faith, — that  is,  between  the  World  and  God.     As  applied  to 

1  Compare  the  remarks  in  A.  Domer's  Grundriss  der  Religionflphiloeophie, 
p.  124/. 
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the  religiooi  tixprnmiM  of  inMi»  tte  ^uiHoc  htod— ;  Dm 
tlie  World,  oonoeiTad  of  at  a  tofedifcf,  aaeomit  for  tibo  cqp 
and  deyek^mont  of  salf-ooiiaeioai  othiod.  flfiiili»  iriio  poMV 
an  Ideal  of  a  apiritaal  otdar  and  attriboto  tD  ife  a  eay 
worth ;  or  must  diia  world  iteelf  be  ooaeeaTed  ef  aa  hafiagik 
Oroand,  and  the  Law  and  Goal  of  ita  erolatioiit  ia  aa  iJb» 
lote  Bthioal  Spirit?  To  this  queation^  Pawthaiwi  m^hji 
theory  of  identifloatioii ;  Thaiam  anawaBa  wilfa  ttai  aonoi^ 
of  dependent  manif  eatatloo,  or  verelatioB. 

Aa  eoon,  however,  aa  the  panttieiatio  tibeoij  b^gna  toeqUi 
in  detail  what  it  meana  bj  identifying  Um  WoOd  and  04 
it  ia  apt  to  introdnoe  diatinotiona  iriuoh  praifiMiidlj  aod^* 
perhaps  oompletely  deatroy,  ita  own  doetdne  o£ 
Aa  ao(m,  on  the  other  hand,  aa  the  thaislie 
to  enlaige  itMlfi  and  to  abandon  the 
enora  of  a  quite  untenable  doaliam,  it|  too^ 
to  modify,  by  ertendii^,  tfie  oonoeptiini  of  ^ 
festation.*'  Thus  certain  Tecy  signifaant  mppnmgtmm  of  As tsi 
▼iews — the  pantheistio  and  the  theiatio— «va  oertain  to  dwv 
themselves  in  all  the  contending  answers  to  tlie  difBealt  pn^ 
lem :  How  shall  the  relations  of  the  Worid  to  God  be  aoon- 
oeived  of  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the  postnlatea  and  a» 
clusions  of  science  and  philosophy,  and,  on  the  other  haad, » 
do  justice  to  the  convictions,  sentiments,  idaala,  and  pnetied 
life  of  religion  ? 

Certain  forms  of  the  identification  of  tiie  Woiid  and  God 
might  quite  as  well  be  called  atheism,  or  adieistic  agnostiriWi 
as  pantheism.  This  is  true  of  much  of  the  dootrine  of  Phils' 
sophic  Hinduism,— especially  as  taught  in  parta,  at  leaati  of  tk 
Upanishads,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  the  tme  natave  of  Dei^ 
can  be  known  only  by  negations.  ^  There  ia  a  vUble  and  is* 
visiUe  Bmlmia ;  *'  but  the  real  Brahma  is  inoompniienBiUB  ssi 
is  described  only  by  a  series  of  univerBal  deunle.  So,  abo^ 
to  identify  the  world,  considered  as  a  lump-sam  of  finite  a- 
istences  and  after  all  reality  of  the  human  aonl 
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nied,  witii  God — as  certain  forms  of  Buddhistic  theory  have 
done — ^is  not  to  be  distinguished  in  any  important  respect  from 
an  atheistic  materialism.^ 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  all  identification  of  the 
World  and  God  is  atheistic.  The  world,  as  we  are  now  using 
the  term,  is  the  sum-total  of  the  finite  existences,  physical  and 
psychical,  of  which  man  has  experience.  To  say  that  this  it 
God,  and  then  to  refuse  to  explain  either  subject,  predicate,  or 
copula, — that  is,  to  make  the  judgment  one  of  identification  in 
the  simplest  and  most  absolute  form  possible — is  equivalent  to 
denying  the  Being  of  God,  in  any  meaning  of  the  word  God 
which  the  religious  experience  can  tolerate,  or  of  which  the 
doctrines  of  religion  can  make  use.  Even  the  most  ignorant 
fetish- worshipper,  or  worshipper  of  some  relatively  insignificant 
and  transitory  natural  phenomenon,  knows  better  than  this. 
The  fetish  or  the  phenomenon  is  not  identified  with  what  he 
worships.  For  he  himself  is  a  spirit ;  and  he  at  least  dimly 
knows  that  his  god  is  a  spirit,  too. 

But  even  after  the  exclusion  of  pantheistic  atheism  and  ma- 
terialism, philosophical  criticism  has  the  g^reatest  difficulty  in 
fixing  definitely  the  content  of  the  conception  to  be  included 
under  the  word  **  Pantheism."  For,  as  says  Professor  Flint :  * 
*^  It  has  been  so  understood  as  to  include  the  lowest  atheism 
and  the  highest  theism — the  materialism  of  Holbach  and 
Biichner,  and  the  spiritualism  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John." 
^*  There  is  probably  no  pure  pantheism."  In  tracing  the  way 
in  which  the  change  from  naive  polytheism  to  a  more  and  more 
reflective  pantheism  came  about  in  India  our  attention  is  called 


1  For  example,  we  are  told  by  the  Mahajana  of  Japan  that  Buddha-tathata, 
or  Nature  Absolutei  is  the  essence  of  all  things.  Essence  and  Form  were 
originally  combined  and  identical.  Fire  and  water,  from  which  so  many 
concrete  existences  apparently  originate,  were  themselves  originally  not 
differentiated.  Indeed,  Matter  and  Thought  are  one — are  Buddha-tathata. 
See  Griffis,  The  Religions  of  Japan,  p.  243. 

3  Antitheistic  Theories,  p.  334. 
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to  liic^e  LutoricaLl  f acv :  -  "  Tbe  cudsr  dirmhiBB  show  cme  Sf 
ojiti  ilie  tniusf armEUon  txi&i  Lber  sizSerBd  B.t  tbe  huhk  <s 
li&ctiiiuphic  th-  kert.  Before  ibe  esahlwhTnent  of  &  gtneal 
Vailier-g<jd,  &Qd  i:»i:g  befare  liiEt  of  ibe  panilteistic  AE-goi 
i)ii3  philobOpLi^jiil  lei;Te:i  was  liCtiTeiT  ax  ^rork.  ...  One  read! 
of  the  goi's  '  €>eerei  lukzxies.'  of  aecreta  in  thc^logr  whkh  » 
liut  to  Lie  reretued.  lill  ai  iac^  i^e  di&goise  is  witfadi^wn.  ka 
ii  \&  du»ci^vertid  i^^t  &11  tiie  rsTst^err  of  f onxier  gexieradons  his 
beeu  Lea/iing  up  ^:•  ilje  decIiLZ&uon  now  made  paUic :  "^  All  i^e 
gods  are  but  narses  of  ihe  One.* "  This  deelar&iion  **  Bnhim 
aloue  Lb *'  iiow  becjsies  coupled  with  ilie  declaration:  *•  Etcj 
thing  el&e  i&  illation."  "^  All  lihese  gods  are  bat  names  of  xxa 
One  \''  In  iiself  c-cnsidered.  tins  way  of  representing  the  tme 
relatiou  of  the  One  to  iLe  zianv  which  had  formerlT  been  vor- 
biiiii|>ed  ac^  ti.e  true  gods,  is  quite  capable  of  being  made  to  run 
parallel  with  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle :  '^  Wbom  ve  ig- 
uorantly  worship,  him  I  make  known  to  yon.** 

Ail  the  greater  religions,  as  they  develop  toward  moDotbe> 
Utic  views,  under  the  influence  of  reflective  thinking  and  of 
the  varlou??  forces  t'r.at  are  constantly  at  work  to  produce  a 
more  complete  u.'iidcation  of  human  experience,  feel  themselve? 
imi^elled  to  a'irjit  certain  i:i:p3rrant  truths  ^rhioh  the  vi- 
nous forms  of  pantheism  try  to  incorporate  into  their  thei:»ry 
of  ii*e  i'i»rnt:!:.;tti"n  of  tiie  W..»rIJ  and  God.  The  xery  predi- 
caU':>  iifi'i  attributes  of  GuJ,  as  a  philosophical  monotheism 
t'yii':«r;vt:s  of  Him.  an^  dejjendent  upon  the  recognition  of  these 
tJutLs.  As  Wi,-  have  already  seen,  for  example,  God  is  "om- 
liily'Aerit/'  can  m»-an  notliing  less  than  that  there  is  no  form  of 
tii*:i\iy,  physical  or  psychical,  tliat  has  not  its  source  and 
gi'yuiid  ill  tiie  Divine  Power.  God  is  "omnipresent,"  can 
jiiean  nothiiiLT  else  than  that  there  is  nowhere  in  the  world, 
wh<Me  God  is  not  in  the  fullness  of  his  Divine  Being;  all 
'*  wheros  "  an.'  equally  liis  '•whereabouts  :  "  there  is  for  Him 
no  '*  here,''  unv  '*  tln-re/*  wliii?h  is  exclusive  of  anv  other  here  or 

»  .-^if  il«^i»kin.>,  The  Religions  of  Indiap  p.  40/. 
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there.  God  is  ^^  omniscient/'  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that 
there  is  no  existence  or  happening  outside  of  his  cognitive 
consciousness ;  no  movement  or  change  in  anything,  no  phase 
of  any  animal  or  human  consciousness,  that  escapes  his  univer- 
sal co-conscious  Mind.  All  these  relations  of  dependence,  and 
all  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Being  which  these  rela- 
tions are,  apply  to  the  whole  World.  Collectively  and  individ- 
ually— with  an  ^*  all "  which  is  what  the  logicians  are  accus- 
tomed to  style  the  "  universal "  and,  as  well,  the  "  distributive  "^ 
all — is  it  true  that  finite  beings  *^  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being  "  in  God. 

Those  scriptures  in  which  the  Christian  religion  finds  its 
standard  of  doctrine  regarding  the  relations  of  God  and  the 
World,  abound  in  declarations  that  arise  from  pantheistical 
feelings  and  points  of  view.  The  pious  soul,  conscious  of  the 
divine  indwelling  and  favor,  affirms :  *^  If  I  ascend  up  into 
heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou 
art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  even  there  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me.''  Yahweh  asks  of  himself,  in  confidence  as  to  what 
the  answer  must  be  :  *^  Am  I  God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places 
that  I  shall  not  see  him  ?  saith  the  Lord.  Do  not  I  fill  heaven 
and  earth  ?  saith  the  Lord."  And  when  the  consciousness  of 
the  ethical  perfection  of  this  Divine  One  has  reached  the  su- 
preme heights,  it  is  ready  to  declare  :  ^^  Of  Him,  and  through 
Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things ; "  and  ^'  He  that  dwelleth  in 
love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  dwelleth  in  him."  "  Infinite 
is  the  Buddha,  infinite  the  doctrine,  infinite  the  Order ; "  but 
*^  finite  are  creeping  things,  snakes,  scorpions,  centipedes,  spi- 
ders, lizards,  mice  ! ;  "  and  yet  ^^  the  good  priest  is  in  a  sublime 
state  of  friendliness  to  them  all."  In  its  underlying  Tno^z/this 
Buddhistic  sentiment  is  not  essentially  unlike  that  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi's  love  of  our  "  dear  brethren  "  the  birds ;  or 
the  faith  of  Jesus  in  the  divine  care  for  the  sparrow. 


The  philoMipliiflal  miiiniiM  ci  wngf  §mm  •! 
most  begia  its  wock  with  an  emaiHaiMML  iato  wlmt  m  m% 
metnt  bj  applying  the  eoneept  of  Mnlj|biaCM»  to 
of  the  Woild  and  God.  Siieh  an  enonwrtion  tokaa  fto 
hack  to  a  proUem  in  the  Iheoiy  of  knowlaJIga  ;  or  in  tfaai||t 
oaticm  of  ahatxaefe  k^gical  ciatagorif  to  lonL  beiagi  aad  h 
aetoal  eTenta.  Logie  waa  lonneriy  aemMtomod  to  wpMm 
the  ao-called  j^ineifde  of  identitj,  aa  it  waa  aiiqppoaedto  nto 
lie  and  to  liimt»  in  a  paiiDedy  ahaolnto  wmj^  nil  ^^i^vs^ig  ml 
knowings  by  tiie  atatnact  faqpola  J.  ia  A^  otAmmA^  Battt 
fonniila,  even  when  taken  aa  a  mere  afaatBactioii,  taaa  oatat 
to  be  true.  Aintheplaoe  of  aabjeektoanjooBfteneeoHOHMlh 
identical  with,  or  preeiaely  equal  to^  A  ia  tka  phoa  af  pit 
icate.  Nor  can  any  ccmceivable  meaning  be  fpswma  to  Ihi^f 
via— whether  thia  eoipviB  be  the  yeib  <*iB**  or  Hm  aign  *s' 
mleaa  some  d^eremee  be  racogniaed  beiwuatt  the  too 
which  it  nnitea.  The  mnoh  ptoCoander  logio  of  the 
maihematksa  has  therefore  come  to  affirm  thnfe  no  rdaliBait* 
be  stated,  as  relations  merely,  and  without  apeeifying  or  id^ 
ing  what  objects  are  thus  related ;  and  that^  between  any  tn 
real  objects,  there  is  always  postulated  at  least  one  rdstifli 
which  obtains  between  no  other  two  knowaUe  or  oonceivaUi 
objects.  We  cannot  even  say,  *^  I  am  I,**  without  unpljiiK 
an  important  difference  between  the  *^  I  **  that  ia  aufajeoti  aii 
the  **  I "  that  it  predicates  of  itself ;  and  of  which  it  aonehvf 
affirms  an  essential  and  living  unity  with  itaelL  For,  red^ 
to  be  t«{f-identical  is  actually  to  live  the  life  of  a  aelf-diftna' 
tiating  and  self-identifying  being.  And  one  moment  of  tiiis  lih 
is  given  to  the  finite  Self  whenever  it  knows  itaelf  aa  aelf-eofr 
scions  and  cognitive. 

The  attempt,  therefore,  to  apply  the  category  of  Identity  to 
the  relations  existing  between  the  Absolute  and  the  aumrtotel 
of  cosmic  existences  and  happenings  is  above  all  other  attenqpti 
of  this  sort,  illogical  and  even  absurd.  And,  indeed,  tbii  ii 
never  what  Pantheism,  when  it  tries  to  take  ita  terma  out  tarn 
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behind  the  misty  veil  of  feeling  which  envelops  them,  really 
does.  The  World  which  it  affirms  to  be  God  is  never  con- 
ceived of  as,  in  all  its  terms,  precisely  the  tame  as  God.  The 
affirmation,  when  strictly  interpreted,  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
relations  and  not  of  strict  identification.  And  the  relations  es- 
pecially apt  to  be  selected  for  expounding  the  real  meaning  of 
the  copula — **is"  or** equals  to" — are  those  of  dependence 
and  manifestation  I  Otherwise,  it  would  be  quite  as  effective  to 
flay,  **  The  World  is  the  World ; "  or  "  God  is  (Jod ; "  as  to  say, 
^  The  World  is  God."  To  identify  the  sum-total  of  existences 
and  events,  as  known  or  knowable  by  man,  with  the  Absolute 
or  World-Ground,  is  to  destroy  the  absoluteness  of  the  Abso- 
lute, by  making  it  dependent  wholly  upon  the  exercise  of  man's 
faculties  of  knowing.  Whereas,  to  regard  this  World,  and  all 
that  man  can  discover  about,  or  know  of  it,  as  only  a  very 
partial  and  temporary  but  real,  dependent  manifestation  of  God, 
is  to  make  rational  and  consistent  the  beliefs  and  feelings  which 
befit  the  Divine  Absoluteness  and  Infinity. 

There  is  one  class  of  relations,  however,  to  which  the  category 
of  identity,  in  its  more  strictly  pantheistic  signification,  has  ab- 
solutely no  applicability  whatever.  Such  are  the  relations 
which  arise  and  maintain  themselves  between  persons.  But 
religion,  whether  as  belief,  sentiment,  or  cult, — on  the  side  of 
man  at  least, — is  a  personal  affair.  Only  a  being  which  has  de- 
veloped some  capacity  for  knowing  itself  as  a  person,  and  for 
-entering  voluntarily  into  personal  and  social  relations  with 
•other  beings,  can  be  religious.  Only  as  this  same  being  im- 
-parts  to  cosmic  existences,  the  juaw-personal  and  spiritual 
•qualities  which  he  recognizes  in  himself,  does  he  regard  these 
existences  as  objects  of  religious  belief  and  worship.  But 
personal  beings  cannot  be  unified  by  a  process  of  logical  identi- 
fication, as  it  were.  As  long  as  I  remain  I,  or  am  «e(f-identical 
at  all,  I  cannot  identify  myself,  or  be  identified  by  others,  with 
any  other  thing  or  person.  This  power  of  self-identification, 
with  its  reverse  or  complementary  power  of  distinguishing  the 
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Sdf  from  otfaen,  my  indBad  \m  lort;  biikwbaaiki»krt|1b 
Self  oeases,  eitiier  tomponrilj  or  |Hii— minllj^  to  odrt  ildL 
In  a  word,  the  oopceptfam  of  two  pewone^  ^identiflBl**  m  p» 
MOB,  18  a  purely  negatiTe  oonoeptioo ;  it  **^»^~^  lie  etrted  m 
tenoB  that  aie  not  self HNMitnidiotoiy.  jSUMeeMUMiitfttfaCgM 
HJmwiu  Hum  bg  9eifHdmU^laaim  mul  mff-'d^grMHaH^ 

Both  Pantheism  and  TheiBm,  therefoee,  mn  foraed  to  m 
aoeh  tenns  as  ** oommnnkm,"  or  ^'onioii,'' in  osder  to  eqaa 
the  most  intimate  relations  which  oan  possibly  ecrisfe  bstsM 
finite  persons  and  the  Divine  Being.  Or  if  sniah  famnsii  ^J^ 
sorption/'  or  **  reentranoe  "  into  the  DiTinA  Braigybeiasdilii 
goal  of  pious  desire  and  endearor;  unless  fhaee tems eontasi 
to  bear  a  whoUy  inappropriate  and  purely  phynoal  signifloiiiai^ 
they  cannot  be  interpreted  as  anyspedeeof  iiinntiflfratinB  % 
say  that  the  human  Self  is  so  absoifaed  in  Qod  at  daaft  tf  k 
return  to  the  condition  of  an  unoonsckma,  or  m 
part  of  Divine  Being,  is  simply  to  deny  the  Sdfa 
existence. 

When,  therefore,  the  conceptions  of  Pantheism  and  Theiv 
are  examined,  in  order  to  discover  in  what  important  respeett 
they  differ  concerning  the  reladons  of  the  Worid  and  God,  i 
is  discovered  that  the  differences  all  center  about  the  idea  of 
personality.  To  say  that  the  World  is  God,  or  may  be  iioA' 
fied  with  God,  in  the  pantheistic  meaning  of  the  words,  is  eqw** 
alent  to  affirming  that  the  sum-total  of  cosmic  exiatenceB  vk 
processes  implies  only  an  impersonal  World-Ground.  In  \pJL 
the  only  Pantheism,  which  is  not  virtually  o-theiam,  diffenfioa 
Theism,  in  failing  to  rise  to  the  fuU-orbed  conoeption  of  tib 
personality  of  God.  In  its  sight,  the  Being  of  the  W(»U  ■; 
indeed,  somehow  worthy  of  the  mystical  and  wonhipfol  fed* 
ings,  and  even  of  the  loving  service,  which  is  due  to  the  Di* 
vine.  In  the  view  of  pantheism,  however,  this  Being  b  sot 
properly  conceived  of  when  given  the  predicates  and  attribatoi 
of  an  Absolute  Self. 

Yet  here  again  it  is  true  that  so-called  Pantheism  has  mBJ 
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shades  of  meaning  and  degrees  of  approach  to  the  highest  and 
best  thoughts  of  Theism.  For  it  has  the  figoratiye  and  flow- 
ery way  of  dealing  with  its  conception  of  the  World,  which 
makes  it  correspond  to  the  theoiy  of  Mechanism  as  God.  Thus 
the  Divine  Being  of  the  World  is  identified  with  the  sum-total 
of  cosmic  existences  and  processes,  when  conceived  of  after 
the  analogy  of  an  impersonal  World-Soul,  or  of  an  Idea  which 
the  cosmic  processes  are  realizing,  or  of  a  Universal  Life  which 
is  immanent  in  the  phenomena.  The  God,  which  the  World 
is,  now  becomes  thought  of  as  somehow  transcending — ^poten- 
tially at  least — all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  whether 
considered  in  their  temporal,  their  spatial,  or  their  more  espe- 
cially dynamic,  relations.  But  this  view  brings  the  thought 
hopefully  near  to  the  theistic  position.  And  from  this  position 
we  need  not  be  disturbed,  and  cannot  be  dislodged,  by  being 
told  that  God,  when  **  qualified  by  his  relation  to  an  Other  '* 
is  *^  distracted  finitude."^  We  may  even  admit  that  the  Abso- 
lute is  not  *^  merely  personal ; "  until,  at  least,  the  term  personal 
has  itself  been  interpreted  in  a  higher  than  the  ordinary  sense. 
How  possible  it  is  to  mingle  the  higher  theistic  with  a-theis- 
tic  conceptions,  in  the  attempt  to  reach  a  more  satisfying  form 
of  Pantheism,  may  be  illustrated  by  such  declarations  as  the 
following  :'  *^  Personality  is  a  self-comprehending  Selfhood  in 
opposition  to  Another ;  on  the  contrary.  Absoluteness  is  the 
All-comprehending,  the  Unlimited,  which  excludes  from  itself 
nothing  but  just  that  exclusi^eness  which  belongs  to  the  very 
conception  of  personality;  absolute  personality  is,  therefore, 
sheer  nonsense,  an  absurd  idea  (a  nan  ens).  God  is  not  a  per- 
son by  the  side  of  and  above  other  persons ;  but  the  eternal 
movement  of  universal  existence,  which  is  only  realized  and 
becomes  objective  in  the  subject.  The  personality  of  God, 
therefore,  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  individual  but  as  a  uni- 

1  See  Mr.  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality,  pp.  445,  and  531. 
s  Compare  Strauss,  Christliche  Glaubenslehre,  I,  f  33,  Von  der  Penon- 
UehkeU  OifUea. 
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yersal  personality  (^AllpermfnUehkeU );  and  inatBild  of  penoni' 
fying  the  Absolute,  we  must  learn  to  conceive  of  it  as  penooi- 
fying  itself." 

The  mixture  of  truths,  half-truths,  aad  aelf-contradictoi; 
errors,  which  characterizes  this  classical  example  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  pantheistic  conception  of  the  Worid 
and  God,  has  been  essentially  the  same  all  the  way  from  the 
Vedanta  philosophy  down  to  the  writers  quoted  above.  Wba 
we  are  told  that  ^^  God  is  not  a  person  by  the  side  of  andaboTe 
other  persons ; "  and  that  ^^  the  personality  of  God  must  not  be 
conceived  of  as  individual,"  but  as  ^*a  nni versed  per80iialit]F,' 
we  may  recognize  a  certain  essential  truth  to  the  statemeDtt. 
in  spite  of  the  awkwardness  of  their  form.  To  say  that^  ^ii 
place  of  personifying  the  Absolute,  we  must  leam  to  oonceiTe 
of  it  as  personifying  itself  ad  infinitum^'**  is  to  renodnd  Theini 
of  considerations  which  it,  indeed,  needs  to  take  into  iti 
account  These  verj'^  considerations  are,  indeed,  most  effective 
means  to  controvert  the  conclusions  of  Pantheism.  For  an  Ab- 
solute th&tis  ^*  universal  personality,"  oris  capable  of  ^'peraooi' 
fying  itself  ad  infinitum^**  can  be  conceived  of  only  in  terms  of 
personality.  But  what  becomes  of  the  warning  that,  to  tiyto 
unite  the  conceptions  "absolute"  and  "personality''  is  top€^ 
petuate  "sheer  nonsense,"  to  construct  an  ** absurd  idea?"* 
And  if  we  could  succeed  in  conceiving  of  this  Absolute  88pe^ 
sonifying  itself,  and  as  continuing  to  do  this  very  thing  adwr 
finituniy  how  should  we  escape  the  charge  of  making  the  Abso- 
lute itself  responsible  of  realizing  "sheer  nonsense,"  and  as 
"  absurd  idea  "  ?  Theism,  on  the  contrary,  may  hold  that  to 
personify  one's  self  expresses  admirably  the  very  essence  of  pe^ 
sonality.  No  finite  person  can  become  a  person  without  per- 
sonifying itself.  But  every  finite  person,  who  progressivelj 
better  and  better  accomplishes  this  task,  who  makes  his  own 
Self  a  more  and  higher  Self,  does  this  only  in  dependence 
upon  the  Absolute  Self.  Religion  crowns  the  task  of  self- 
personifying,  with  its  gift  of  that  spirit  of  filial  confidence  and 
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ethical  love  which,  by  an  habitual  attitude  of  the  self-determin- 
ing will,  unites  the  finite  person  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  union 
with  God. 

While,  then,  Theism  needs  constantly  to  incorporate  into 
itself  those  profound  considerations  which  are  emphasized  bgr 
the  higher  and  more  spiritual  forms  of  the  pantheistic  theory, 
and  to  which  certain  religious  sentiments  of  the  highest  value 
naturally  and  promptly  respond,  it  cannot  loosen  its  grasp  upon 
the  conception  of  a  personal  God ;  it  cannot  take  to  itself  the 
impersonal,  or  imperfectly  personal.  Deity  which  Pantheism 
offers  in  his  stead.  To  do  this  is  to  dream  rather  than  to 
think ;  the  dreamer,  if  he  continues  sane  and  logical,  is  sure 
to  awaken  from  his  dream  to  find  that  he  has  embraced  no 
more  reality  than  that  of  a  yanishing  cloud.  On  this  cardinal 
point  the  real  and  final  issue  between  Pantheism  and  Theism 
is  joined;  the  tdtimatwm  is  stated,  upon  the  basis  of  which 
alone,  if  at  all,  a  lasting  peace  can  be  secured.  A  final  choice 
must  be  made  between  the  Ideal  of  self-conscious,  rational, 
and  Ethical  Spirit,  as  the  Ground  of  all  Reality,  and  all  the 
many  vague  conceptions  which  the  pantheistic  theory  has  to 
oppose  to  this  ideal. 

Further  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  firm  tenure  of  the  com- 
plete theistic  position  is  that  inevitable  vacillation  between 
atheism  and  the  extreme  of  mysticism  to  which  the  more 
fervidly  religious  forms  of  the  pantheistic  hypothesis  are  con- 
stantly liable.  Spinoza,  for  example,  in  his  doctrine  of  God  as 
Universal  Substance,  or  of  natura  naturan9  devoid  of  truly  per- 
sonal qualities,  was  correctiy  judged  atheistic  by  the  ortho* 
doxy  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  last  chapter  of  his 
SthicOi  however,  he  states  the  theory  of  the  Divine  Love  as 
the  true  moral  bond  and  real  union  of  all  souls,  in  a  manner 
which  might  well  seem  acceptable  to  the  Christian  mystics  of 
all  ages  of  Christianity. 

The  imperfect  or  erroneous  conception  of  personality,  which 
differences  the  pantheistic  from  the  theistic  notion  of  the  Divine 
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Being,  becomes  particularly  obvious  in  the  doctrine  of  mtuii 
nature  and  relations  to  God.  By  Pantheism  the  persoDalitj 
of  which  the  human  individual  is  capable  is  not  conceived  of 
in  its  true,  full,  and  highest  significance.  This  defective  con- 
ception is  expressed  in  various  figures  of  speech  which  are  not 
only  taken  from  physical  relations  but  which  are  appropriate 
only  to  things  and  to  the  relations  of  things.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Hindu  doctrine,  in  its  more  purely  pantheistic  form, 
although  it  regards  man's  atman,  or  soul,  as  some  sort  of  an 
indestructible  entity,  represents  its  relation  to  the  Atman  of 
the  World,  as  that  of  a  ^^  portion  *'  or  *^  fragment  '*  to  the  whole. 
Union  of  the  two  is,  therefore,  made  complete  by  an  *^  abaoip' 
tion  "  of  one  in  the  Other,  to  the  loss  of  its  own  personal  exist- 
ence. All  is  Atman ;  and  my  atman  is  part  of  the  impenoml 
absolute  All-being ;  which  may,  indeed,  as  properly  be  called 
Bralima  as  Atman.  The  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  the  non-reali^ 
of  soul,  on  the  contrary,  destroys  the  personality  of  man  in  an- 
other way  ; — ^namely,  by  resolving  it  into  a^it^re  series  of  states, 
having  moral  significance  indeed,  but  not  impljring  or  revealing 
that  self-active,  self-personifying  power  which  is  the  essence 
of  even  finite  peraonality.  In  similar  way  the  modem  pantheism 
of  Schopenhauer  and  his  followers  and  successors,  where  it 
does  not  vacillate — as,  indeed,  it  is  constantly  doing — ^between 
the  theistic  and  the  strictly  pantheistic  conception  of  the  re- 
lations which  man  sustains,  for  his  origin,  continued  existence, 
nioml  welfare,  and  destiny,  toward  the  Absolute,  is  equally 
defective  and  confused. 

Much,  if  not  all,  therefore,  of  the  contested  difference  be- 
tween Pantheism  and  Theism,  as  to  the  Divine  Being  and  as 
to  the  relations  sustained  to  this  Being  by  finite  things  and 
finite  selves,  depends  upon  a  fundamental  difference  in  the 
conception  of  self-hood  or  personality.  And  since  religious 
experience  seems  always  impelled,  if  not  compelled,  to  express 
itself  with  reference  to  these  matters  in  symbolic  and  figurative 
terms,  the  settlement  of  the  controverted  difference  between 
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the  two  forms  of  religious  philosophy  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  way  in  which  each  interprets  these  STmbols  and  fig- 
nres  of  speech.  In  the  one  case,  the  interpretation  is  wont  to 
regard  all  cosmic  existences,  processes,  and  events,  as  only  the 
phenomenal  and  illusory  aspects,  the  apparent  modifications  or 
parts,  of  an  impersonal  and  eternal  Substance.  In  the  other 
case,  the  existences,  processes,  and  events  are  regarded  as  a 
real,  though  partial  and  dependent,  manifestation  of  One  self- 
conscious,  rational,  and  ethical  Will. 

But  while  Theism  regards  man,  like  all  other  finite  beings, 
as  a  dependent  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Being, — a  child  of 
the  World,  so  to  say — it  also  places  him  in  other  and  quite 
distinctly  different  relations,  than  those  which  things  and  ani- 
mals have,  to  God.  Man  is  ^^  God's  child,"  in  a  peculiar  sense ; 
his  nature  is  the  inchoate  and  undeveloped  image  of  God,  as  a 
self-determining  ethical  spirit ;  and,  therefore,  God  and  man  may 
come  into  more  definitely  reciprocal  personal  relations.  These 
relations  it  is  the  end  of  religion  to  establish  and  to  perfect. 
Thus  man's  personality,  instead  of  being  lost  in  the  impersonal 
World-Ground,  may  be  saved  and  raised  to  a  higher  potency 
by  a  voluntary  and  ethical  union  with  Gtxl. 

A  philosophy  of  religion  which  helps  to  secure  this  supreme 
good  for  humanity,  in  accordance  with  the  approved  truths  of 
science  and  history,  has  done  all  that  reflective  thinking  can 
do  for  religious  experience.  And  in  this  attempt  the  impor- 
tant considerations  for  which  the  pantheistic  conception  has 
stood,  in  all  the  greater  religions  and  not  least  of  all  in  Chris- 
tianity, must  be  accorded  the  high  estimate  of  their  worth 
which  is  their  due. 


CHAPTER  XXXVH 

VATUBB  AJTD  THB  BUPBRXrATUBA^ 

The  poisibility  and  the  reelitj  of  **the  Sapemefcuial*!!' 
called,  as  well  as  the  ohanoter  of  the  rehtaonasy  if  ai^,  to  k 
established  between  it  and  the  emisteneea  and  loraea  whiohM 
called  ^  natofal,*' caimot  be  disooflsed  witiloat  aom«  praliam 
examination  of  the  valae  of  the  terms  eiployedi  Bodi  tkM 
terms — ^Nature  and  Snpematoral — are-  ymry  ^wmplyg  gaAtk^ 
straot.  They  cover  oonoeptiiHis  whose  oonteBt  nnnds  snifii 
and  reflection,  before  any  theory  of  the  two  oaa  be  atatoif* 
much  less  justified  fay  an  appeal  to  experieBoot.  The  wmk 
natoze,  when  used  in  contrast  witii  the  "i^jmiiiatBiw]^  shnslt 
always  be  understood  in  the  meaning  properly  giTen  to  it  tf 
a  pure  empiricism.  It  is  just  that  complex  of  existences  ani 
changing  relations  which  is  actually  given  in  human  experienee. 
Its  evidence  consists  of  the  observations,  and  xeaaonaUe-aiid 
defensible  inferences,  of  the  positive  sciences.  In  Kantian  tBF 
minology,  nature  is  the  sum-total  of  known,  or  knowalile^  ^pb^ 
nomenal  realities."  The  moment,  however,  metaphyaica  is  eia* 
ployed,  whether  in  the  alleged  interests  of  a  more  pEofoeal 
science  or  of  a  more  rational  exposition  of  the  religions  expsfr 
euce,  80  to  break  up  the  conception  of  nature  as  to  find  williia 
it  some  inner  Principle,  whether  of  Being  or  of  Unity  of  Foroe^ 
which,  as  a  self-consistent  Totality,  shall  account  for  the  oidsr 
and  orderly  evolution  of  natural  phenomena,  then  there  has  vi^ 
tually  been  introduced,  not  only  the  problem,  but  the  explain 
tory  conception,  of  the  «;//>(?;'-natural.  That  is,  over  and  be- 
yond that  which  appears  in  experience,  there  is  now  implied  a 
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Someihing-More^  a  Super-Being  of  the  World.  Reflective  think- 
ing finds  itself  compelled  to  recognize  that  which  is  beyond  the 
natural — in  the  restricted  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  to  which 
it  attributes  the  chief  ontological  value.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  metaphysics  of  physics  likes  so  well  to  spell  with  im- 
posing capitals  such  words  as  Order,  Law,  Nature,  and  Unity 
of  Force. 

For  Theism  the  Supernatural  is  God — nothing  more ;  but 
then  also,  nothing  less. 

The  distinction  set  up  between  nature  and  the  supernatural, 
or  rather  between  the  naturalistic  and  the  supematuraUstio 
way  of  regarding  and  explaining  finite  beings  and  finite  events, 
is  as  old  as  either  science  or  religion.  It  appears  primarily  to 
rest  upon  the  difference  between  what  is  known  to  be  done  by 
man's  agency  and  what  is,  on  account  of  some  peculiar  mys- 
tery about  its  causation,  conjectured  to  be  done  by  some  other 
Kpirit  than  man.  In  this  form,  it  is  merely  tiie  distmction  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  superhuman.  For  according  to  the 
belief  of  primitive  religion,  all  things  ai*e  done  by  spiritual 
agencies,  and  what  is  not  done  by  my  spirit  or  your  spirit  is, 
of  course,  done  by  some  invisible  spirit.  Should  this  deed 
seem  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  is  something  which  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  can  do, — unless,  indeed,  the  invisible  spirits  ac- 
complish it  through  one  of  us, — then  it  is  essentially  super- 
human ;  and  because  it  excites  wonder  and  worshipful  feeling, 
it  is  divine.  Thus  among  the  Peruvians  the  word  Buacas^  or 
**  the  extraordinary,'*  is  the  term  for  the  godlike ;  and  the  word 
JEamt,  or  ^^  the  admirable,"  among  the  Japanese.  On  the  other 
hand,  savage  or  primitive  man  is  by  no  means  wholly  without 
knowledge  of  that  regular,  dependable,  and  understandable, 
nature  and  interconnection  of  things  which  contains  the  germ 
of  the  conception  of  "  Nature  "  and  the  "  natural."^  Whatever 
may  be  conjectured  as  to  the  mental  capacities  and  attitudes 

^  So  Waitz  and  compare  D'Aiviella,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of 
the  Conception  of  God,  p.  63/. 
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of  80-called  primitive  man,  the  arts  of  making  a  fire,  of  cob- 
structing  and  using  stone  implements,  and  of  preparing  fool, 
imply  the  naturalistic,  as  well  as  the  supematoral,  point  d 
view.  For  savage  logic,  as  Jevons  maintains,^  is  in  no  b 
portant  respect  different  from  the  logic  of  the  trained  man  d 
science.  The  same  necessity  tends  powerfully  in  the  directin 
of  compelling  the  most  scientific  minds  to  resort  to  some  if 
pothesis  of  unifying  invisible  principles ; — ^that  is,  of  the  esMD: 
tially  ^uper-natural  (above  the  natural^  as  it  is  empiricillj 
known  in  terms  of  the  positive  sciences)  in  some  one  of  iti 
several  possible  forms.  By  the  multitude  the  distinction  ii 
made,  although  more  reluctantly,  scarcely  less  naively  to^J 
than  it  was  decades  of  centuries  ago. 

The  conceptions  of  the  natural  and  the  sapematoE&l,  al- 
though persistent  and  universal,  are  in  their  application  ex- 
ceedingly vague,  shifty,  and  unintelligent.  For  example,  tk 
erysipelas  due  to  bathing  when  overheated  is  thought  bj  tk 
Australian  black-man  to  be  caused  by  an  evil  watei^epixiL 
The  illness  of  the  Peruvian  mountaineer,  when  he  descends  to 
live  in  the  valley,  is  ascribed  to  the  supernatural  power  of  the 
sea.  The  Kafir,  however  skillful  he  may  be  in  the  multiplic*- 
tion  and  care  of  his  cattle  by  resources  under  his  control,  neve^ 
theless  prays :  '^  '*  This  kraal  of  yours  is  good  ;  you  have  made 
it  great  ....  you  have  given  me  many  cattle ;  you  haw 
blessed  me  greatly.  Every  year  I  wish  to  be  thus  blessed,  etc" 
It  is  customary  to  say  that,  with  the  advances  of  natural  science, 
the  sphere  of  activities  allowed  to  the  supernatural  has  been 
constantly  contracting ;  until  now  he  who  trusts  the  empirio! 
evidences  for  his  conception  of  nature  can  no  longer  tolerate 
the  conception  of  the  supernatural  in  any  of  its  hitherto  current 
meanings.  This  conclusion  \a  then  taken  to  mean  that  God 
has  been  driven  out  of  the  World ;  at  least,  as  this  world  is 
known  to  man  in  terms  of  the  positive  sciences.     To  this  cod- 

I  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  p.  18/. 
3  Shooter,  Kafirs  of  Natal,  p.  16G. 
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^  fusion,  theological  orthodoxy  has  opposed  in  vain  a  view  aim- 
^^Dar  to  that  of  Cleombrotus ;  and  which  regards  those  who 
^nxdude  the  Divine  Being  altogether  from  secondary  causes 
wad  those  who  see  Him  everywhere,  as  equally  in  error.  The 
^^^^lemedy  for  such  an  error  is  to  draw  the  line  between  the  nat- 
-^  ^^nxal  and  the  supernatural  just  behind  the  footsteps  of  Provi- 

-  -dence,  after  it  directly  *'  intervenes,"  "  interposes,"  or  **  inter- 
^-dEeres,"  in  the  world's  affairs.  Thus  God  is  either  altogether 
*  -  "banished  from,  or  is  made  a  meddler  in,  the  World  of  which 

—  lie  is  the  Ground  I 

^  The  distinction  between  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  must 
^'  lie  made  satisfactory  both  to  science,  if  not  to  aU  the  *^  scien- 
tists,"  and  to  the  religious  experience,  if  not  to  all  the  theo- 
^  logians.  Both  the  scientific  and  the  religious  points  of  view 
c-  axe  truly  taken;  both  conceptions  are  sure  to  be  somehow 
s^  held,  and  employed,  in  the  effort  to  express  and  to  explain  the 
EL  total  experience  of  the  human  race.  The  reconciliation  of  the 
c  two,  so  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  antithetic  and  mutually 
i^  exclusive,  must  be  found  in  some  higher  conception  which  in- 

V  dudes  them  both. 

i^:  In  this  laudable  effort  at  reconciliation,  certain  mistaken 
^:^  ideas  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
^j  natural,  and  as  to  the  character  of  the  theistic  position,  so  far 
I^  as  it  commends  itself  to  thoughtful  minds,  must  be  recognized 
^  and  abandoned  from  the  very  start  The  truths  of  experience 
:;;  are  indeed  embodied  in  both  these  two  conceptions;  both 
:2  views  call  loudly  for  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  philosophy 
^  of  religion.  These  truths  are  either  wholly  abrogated  or  much 
a;  impaired,  by  (a)  the  materialistic  rejection  of  the  supernatural 
;:;    altogether ;  by  (5)  the  idealistic  denial  of  the  reality  of  nature 

.    (in  the  form  of  solipsism) ;   or  by  (<?)  the  agnostic  denial 

.     of  all  possibility  of  relations  between  the  two.    Neither  can 

these  truths  be  secured  if  the  natural  and  supernatural  are  ie> 

garded  as  mutually  exclusive  spheres  of  existence  and  of  ao> 

tivity. 
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The  word  super-nsLtwrBl  does,  indeed,  suggest  a  spatial  vit 
tion ;  but  to  take  the  suggestion  seriondj  would,  in  the  \)^ 
of  the  modem  scientific  view  of  the  world,  be  absurd.  Gci 
no  longer  appears  to  enlightened  thought  as  spatially  Bopeni 
to  nature, — over  the  haturaP— ,  as  though  managing  it  fm 
above.  Nor  can  our  thought  truthfully  represent  the  natiinl 
and  the  supernatural  as  regularly  (u  e.^  exceipt  upon  occasion 
as  it  were),  taking  no  account  of  each  othoF.  Such  a  fonarf 
representation  is  not  only  antithetic  to  the  conclusions  of  h 
positive  sciences,  but  it  also  leads  logically  to  the  position  thi 
revelation  and  inspiration  are  unnatural  and  unreasonably- 
or  foreign  to  the  rational  nature  of  either  man  or  Grod.  Ii* 
deed,  if  we  understand  nature  and  reason  in  this  limited  iWi 
we  seem  obliged  to  say  that  all  revelation,  and  all  religiflBi 
must  be  both  super-ntLturoX  and  «ttp6r-rational. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  two  contrasted,  but  not  antitheiiE; 
aspects  of  human  experience  with  the  world  of  things  td 
selves,  can  be  accomplished  in  only  one  way.     The  immanenej 
of  God  in  nature  and  in  human  society,  and  his  transcendeDCf 
as  Personal  Absolute  and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  most  boA 
be  maintained  and  harmonized.     But  the  considerations  whick 
not  only  make  this  view  possible,  but  which  require  it,  m« 
amply  provided  by  both  the  scientific  and  the  religious  expe- 
rience of  the  nice.     For  even  from  the  lower  points  of  view,* 
required  by  the  positive  sciences,  every  existence  and  cv«T 
event  in  the  world — i.  e.,  in  nature  as  presented  empirically 
to  man's  perception  and  intellect — may  be,  and  indeed  mot 
be,   regarded   from   several   points  of  view.     Reality  is  ridi 
enough  to  justify  and  to  harmonize  the  conclusions  from  aH 
these  points  of  view.     No  individual  Thing,  or  meanest  Seii 
among  men,  is  so  poor  as  not  to  display  more  or  less  of  all  this 
wealth  actually  existent  in  its  peculiar  content.     This  tree, 
this  watch,  for  example,  is  indeed  just  a  mere  tree,  a  nurt 
watch.     It  has  its  own  species,  or  own  manufacture :  it  can 
grow  a  form  and  fruitiii^e  of  a  definite  kind ;  or  it  can  tdl 
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Hime  to  serve  the  practical  oonyeniences  of  its  owner.  But 
Hiven  when  taken  thus,  the  tree,  or  the  watch,  is  a  concrete 
•embodiment,  an  accomplished  realieation,  of  all  the  natural 
^ttid  psychical  forces.  Its  indiyidual  being  actualizes  all  the 
ito-called  categories. 

But  how  vastly  different  a  thing  to  science  is  this  tree,  this 
watch ;  and  how  different  its  being  and  qualities,  when  viewed 
firom  the  different  scientific  standpoints  I  To  chemistry,  the 
watch  is  no  longer  a  material  continuum,  that  is  movable 
tmly  from  without,  and  analyzable  by  ordinary  mechanical 
processes — such  as  breaking,  pounding,  pulling  apart,  etc., — 
into  bits  of  the  same  kind  of  stuff,  appreciable  by  the  unaided 
senses.  It  is,  the  rather,  when  regarded  from  the  chemist's 
dhoeen  point  of  view,  what  no  eye  can  see,  or  hand  touch,  or 
dther  sense-perception  immediately  apprehend  and  appreciate. 
It  18  a  vast  collection  of  invisible  and  intangible  elements,  with 
mysterious  natures  of  their  own,  and  uniform  modes  of  self- 
activity  in  ever  changring  relations  to  other  elements.  More- 
over, these  elements  ^  obey  laws ; "  and  the  laws  are,  partially 
M  least,  expressible  in  terms  of  mathematical  formulas.  But 
what  can  be  meant  by  **  obeying  laws,"  is  to  be  explained  only 
when  a  return  in  thought  is  made  to  this  same  mysterious 
'^  nature  "  of  that  which  is  invisible  and  intangible.  The  real 
watch  is  no  longer  a  mere  Thing,  as  things  appear  to  the  plain 
■man's  everyday  experience.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
tenses,  in  their  appreciation  of  the  natural,  science  has  raised 
"this  Thing  to  the  realm  of  the  ^ujt^^r-natural.  For  this  watch 
is,  in  all  its  essential  qualities  as  known  to  chemistry  and  as 
'described  in  chemical  terms,  so  much  "  over "  and  **  above  " 
iihe  everyday  nature  of  that  same  watch,  as  to  make  it  quite 
another  kind  of  existence.  Yet  it  is  the  same  Thing,  only  re- 
garded from  different  points  of  view,  and  with  a  profounder 
'insight,  and  as  subjected  to  more  comprehensive  observations 
•and  trains  of  reasoning.  The  watch  of  ^^  common  sense,"  and 
the  watch  of  chemistry,  are  not  two  watches ;  they  are  not  anti- 
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thetic  or  opposed  to  each  other ;  they  do  not  negate  each  otk 
as  though  they  belonged  to  wholly  distinct  and  mutoally  exd^ 
sive  spheres  of  reality.  It  is  one  watch^  seen  from  two  dilb 
ent  points  of  view.  And  if  the  one  watch  were  shown  to  tai 
fetish-worshipper,  he  would  doubtless  be  easily  persusded  B 
recognize  its  divinity,  and  to  propitiate  its  mysterious,  inTiaUc, 
but  indwelling  divine  power. 

When  the  tree— just  this  plain  thing  of  a  tree,  with  lUd 
every  beholder  is  sufficiently  familiar  in  many  aspectB  of  il 
being — ^reveals  its  inner  nature,  not  only  to  phjrsiological  A» 
istry  but  also  to  biology,  it  transcends  its  own  apparent  natBR, 
even  much  more  than  does  the  watch.  For  the  tree  not  o^ 
*^  moves,"  and  ^^  has  its  being,"  in  the  Being  of  the  WoiU: 
it  '^  lives  "  in  this  Being.  And  being  alive,  every  element  i 
this  common  and  familiar  thing,  would  have  to  be  dedini 
most  ^upt^r-natural,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  oidiair 
and  natural  from  the  common-sense  point  of  view. 

To  appreciate  this  ^^  miracle  of  life  "  ^  let  the  thinker  tab 
his  stand  at  one  end  of  the  microscope,  while  beneath  theotte 
end  there  is  going  on  those  cosmic  processes  which  resole  i 
the  evolution  of  the  living  cell.  Here  is  Nature  transcendiic 
her  other  works,  producing  something  quite  beyond  and  abort 
wlmt  she  lias  done  before.  Here  is  the  natural  rising  to  S5- 
peniatunil  heights  ;  but  on  this  new  level,  it  is  a  higher  order 
of  nature  still.  In  recognizing  this  nature  of  the  living  twe, 
as  known  to  the  chemical  and  biological  sciences,  there  is 
involved  no  contradiction  of  the  nature  of  the  same  tree,  u 
known  by  the  common  gardener.  This  new  scientific  knowl- 
edge gives,  indeed,  an  acquainUmce  with  hitherto  unknown  anfi 
unsuspected  invisible  and  intangible  beings  and  forces.  TheK 
beings  and  forces,  by  their  obedience  to  law  and  by  their  dis- 
play of  an  immanent  teleology,  show  their  superior  spiritoil 
and  self-like  character.     From  the  scientific  point  of  view,  tli 

I  It  ifl  not  strange  that  Haeckel  has  called  his  latest  treatise  on  this  ft^ 
jecty  Das  Lebenswunder, 
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!i  tree  now  appears  as  something  that  has  already  far  transcended 
=.  its  old  nature  as  mere  tree.  Its  particular  being  is  now  seen 
-to  be  only  one  among  an  infinite  number  of  manifestations  of 
5.  the  larger  and  all-inclusive  Being  of  the  World. 
-■  Thus  does  the  nature  of  every  Thing,  when  more  perfectly 
;  and  interiorly  understood,  rise  above  its  own  inferior  nature ; 
bat  in  thus  rising,  its  more  inclusive  conception  becomes,  not 
i  antithetic  to,  but  comprehensive  of,  its  own  less  inclusive 
;  eonception. 

LfCt  us  now  return  to  the  conclusion  which  we  have  been  il- 
i  lustrating.  Every  being  in  the  whole  world,  as  this  world  is 
•  empirically  known,  must  have  its  nature  considered  from  an 
indefinite  number  of  points  of  view.  As  known  from  the  SU' 
.  perior  pomt  of  view,  it«  whole  nature  appears  changed;  but 
the  change  is  not  one  which  puts  its  new  nature  over  against 
its  old ;  its  superior  nature  does  not  oppose,  or  negate,  its  in- 
ferior. The  one  Thing  really  has  theee  varicue  natures^  as  as- 
pects of  its  one  nature ;  and  no  thing  is  so  poor  as  not  to  share 
in  this  infinite,  and  infinitely  complex,  wealth  of  natures  rising 
above  natures,  but  all  having  their  ground  in  the  one  all- 
oomprehending  Nature.  And  the  positive  sciences,  instead  of 
discovering  and  exposing  this  all-comprehending  Nature  in  its 
naked  simplicity,  are  compelled  to  clothe  It,  and  vail  It,  with 
garment  piled  upon  garment,  each  more  elaborately  wrought 
and  richly  ornamented. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  advocate  of  the  view  which  modem 
aoience  takes  of  so-called  Nature,  ^^  writ  large,*'  would  dispute 
what  has  been  said  hitherto.  The  scientific  conception  of  what 
should  be  included  under  the  term  ^^  natural  "  is,  indeed,  now 
far  more  comprehensive  and  rich  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
And  just  on  this  very  account  it  is  claimed  that  the  natural 
no  longer  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  supernatural ;  that, 
indeed,  the  former  positively  excludes  the  latter.  This  claim 
could  be  justifiable  only  on  two  conditions.  Of  these  conditions, 
one  is  that  the  conception  of  Nature  shall  be  so  illogically  ex- 
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panded  as  to  include  those  points  of  view  which  belong  nos 
properly  to  the  conception  of  the  Sapemataral ;  and  the  ode 
is,  that  the  natural  and  the  supematoral  shall  be  regarded  i 
mutually  exclusive  spheres.  But  it  has  heen  i^preed  to  liia 
the  conception  of  the  natural  to  that  system  of  existences  nd 
transactions  which  is  described,  and  descriptively  explained,  b 
the  positive  sciences.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  satisfied  vii 
such  a  metaphysics  of  the  chemico-physical,  biological  ul 
psychological  sciences,  as  either  unconsciously,  or  by  a  speda 
of  illegitimate  smuggling,  provides  for  the  Supernatural  nnb 
cover  of  the  natural.  Our  reconciliation  of  the  factiM 
antithesis  of  the  two  conceptions  must,  the  rather,  be  opeD,iB' 
telligent,  and  deliberate. 

Religion  cannot  dispense  with  the  conception  of  the  Sup* 
natural.  But  religion  cannot  afford  to  hold  this  coneeptti 
in  antagonism  to  modem  science  and  philosophy.  We  seeki 
reconciliation,  therefore,  in  some  laiger  Idea  which  shall  isdni 
both  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  in  harmony.  Aocordnf 
to  this  larger  Idea,  every  existence  and  every  event  is  capaU 
of  being  regarded  from  two  different  but  not  antithetic  pointt 
of  view  as  both  natural  and  supernatural.  This  is  only  tosay. 
indeed,  every  existence  and  every  event  must  be  so  regarded: 
because  all  cosmic  beings,  processes,  forces,  and  happenii^ 
however  they  may  \>e  explained  by  the  positive  sciences,  mnsJ 
also  be  regarded  as,  essentially  considered,  dependent  mani- 
festations of  the  SupematuraL, — of  God. 

The  account  which  naturalism  gives,  therefore,  affords  do 
perfect  substitute  for  the  account  which  supematuralism  offen ; 
the  account  which  supematuralism  offers,  is  not  intended  to 
displace,  or  to  annul,  and  does  not  in  fact  contradict,  the  l^ 
count  which  naturalism  gives.  The  totality  of  human  expwJ* 
ence,  in  the  realm  of  scientific  endeavor,  and  in  the  realm  of 
ethical,  sesthetical,  and  religious  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  ideil& 
demands  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  both  points  of  view.  Tb 
Reality  which  this  experience  increasingly  apprehends,  aa' 
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dimly  comprehends,   is   an  infinite   sphere  of   Being, — ^vast, 

mysterions,  and  rich  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands.     Science 

may,  then,  say  to  religion :  ^*  If  He  is  not  here,  manifested  in 

these  things  and  these  souls,  whose  ways  of  behavior  and  his^ 

tory  of  development  I  am  studying,  and  striving  to  reduce  to 

order;  Where,  then,  is  your  God?"  and,  '*How  shall  man 

know  either  that  He  is,  or  what  He  is  ?  "    And  religion  can  only 

answer:  ^*  He  is  here ;  and  He  is  known  as  immanent  in  these 

things  and  in  these  souls."     And  then,  in  its  turn,  religion  may 

say  to  science :  ^^  Can  you  explain  the  unity  and  order  of  these 

things,  and  especially  the  experiences  of  these  souls,  without 

discovering  or  postulating  some  Piinciple  such  as  that  I  may 

reasonably  make  it  the  Object  of  my  admiration,  trust,  and 

love?"     Or  better:  "Show  me  your  natural  forces  and  the 

laws  of  their  working,  and  I  will  expound  to  you  the  power 

tnd  wisdom  of  my  Grod ;  tell  me  how,  out  of  the  Being  of  the 

World,  came  Christ  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  I  will  show 

yoa  why  I  take  toward  this  Being  the  attitude  of  a  loving  and 

forgiven  son." 

And,  indeed,  the  more  thoughtful  it  has  become,  the  more 
has  science  recognized  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  some  theoiy 
of  the  Supernatural,  as  immanent  in  Nature,  and  demanded  for 
Ae  completer  explanation  of  natural  phenomena.     In  history, 
the  larger  conceptions  of  the  world  have  always  tried  to  provide 
for  a  ^something  more"  than  could  be  caught  and  described 
in  terms  &miliar  to  the  positive  sciences,  so  long  as  these  sci- 
snces  felt  compelled  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  an  experi- 
ence that  assigns  no  ontological  value  to  the  beliefs  and  senti- 
ments of  religion.     *^ Nature"  is   therefore    conceived  of  as 
somehow  capable  of  separation  into  two  parts ;  one  of  these 
most  be  put  **  over  "  the  other,  must  play  the  missing  part  of 
the  super-natural.     This  one  nature  is  after  all,  both  a  natura 
natrons  and  a  natura  naturata.     It  includes  some  active  uni- 
fying Principle  as  well  as  an  obvious  complex  of  interrelated 
phenomena.     This  truth  is  virtually  admitted,  but  not  well  ex- 
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piesBed  by  such  BtatemantB  as  that  of  PzoisMor  Le  Cosli:^ 
^To  the  deep  thinker,  now  and  always,  tliete  iaandslwqfila 
been  the  alternative ; — ^materialiani  or  tlieinn.  God  qpiki 
Nature  or  Nature  operates  itself;  but  eToIutioa  pnto  no  Mr 
phase  on  this  old  question."  It  is  indeed  true  that  efshAi 
does  not  change  any  of  the  essential  faotoxs  of  the  pwHJB 
proposed  by  such  terms  as  Nature  and  the  SupematanL  Btj 
the  problem  is  not  well  expressed  as  an  alternative  of  tUiaid 
The  World,  and  all  tfaatis  in  it,  is  alwaj8»  and  neoeasarily, ai 
by  virtue  of  its  very  conception,  both  natoral  andaapMmfai 
It  is  capable,  on  the  one  hand,  of  being  looked ataa  natonlsa 
demands ;  but  its  more  complete  understanding  demaadi  Ml 
it  should  be  looked  at  in  another  way.  Looked  at  in  tins  fltti 
way,  Nature  becomes  the  name  that  masks  tlie  innniiiWM|frf' 
tiie  Divine  Wm  and  Mind  in  aU  liie  oosmic  pheiionieniu  , 
It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  consider  human  mAamk 
its  historical  development  that  the  merely  natosslisliB  itf 
reveals  its  special  and  most  marked  deftoienoies.  For  tb  ik 
tory  of  humanity  is  replete  with  signs  of  a  presenoe  and  pssv 
that  is  above  nature,  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  this  toa 
The  student  of  history  feels  himself  compelled  to  admit  tU 
there  are  ^^  hidden  influences  "  at  work  *^  shaping  the  reUgios 
fortunes  of  mankind,"  which  *^  cannot  be  wholly  aoooontedfa 
by  historical  investigation." '  To  the  same  conolosiim,  writaa 
like  Wellhausen,  Strauss,  and  others,  are  found  asBentii( 
when,  on  making  a  cross-section  in  the  lustorioal  evolutkaoi 
humanity,  they  have  recognized  two  somewhat  excluiiii 
spheres  of  reality, — ^the  so-called  i&tural  and  the  so-called  H- 
pematural.  But  of  the  history  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  s^ 
called  physical  nature,  a  clear-sighted  philosophy  affinns  M 
it  is  all  capable  of  being  looked  upon  from  both  these  poinkd 

^  See  the  chapter  on  '' Nature  and  Spirit"  in  hia  Tbeoxy  of  Reljgiooffl' 
compare  the  chapters  on  ''Matter/'  "Nature  and  Spirit,"  and  th»  "Worii 
and  the  Absolute/'  in  the  author's  A  Theory  of  Reality. 

>  So  Jastrow,  The  Study  of  Religion,  p.  178/. 
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view.  In  this  field  of  reseaioh  the  distinction  exists ;  but  it 
must  be  held  in  a  relative  and  shifting  way.  And  it  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied by  picking  out  bits  of  history  here  and  there ;  and  by  as- 
signing some  to  one  conception  exclusively,  and  some  to  the  other. 
The  distinction  is  indeed  permanent  and  important ;  but  its  ulti- 
mate intention  is  to  pay  respect  to  the  different  aspects,  as  re- 
garded from  different  points  of  view,  of  the  one  life  of  humanity. 
In  this  evolving  life  of  human  nature,  God,  the  Supernatural  is 
always  and  everywhere  immanent.  As  the  Abb6  de  Broglie,^ 
argues :  It  seems  a  strange  inconsistency  when  the  naturalistic 
school,  which  proposes  to  bring  everything  to  the  test  of  his- 
torical facts,  rejects  a  priori  and  often  with  scorn  all  those 
ideas  of  the  supernatural,  miracle,  divine  revelation,  etc.,  which 
history  shows  to  be  universally  spread  among,  and  tenaciously 
adhered  to  by  all  religious  peoples.  Further  examination 
usually  shows,  however,  some  provision  for  recognizing  these 
ideas  under  another  form  or  name.  And  Matthew  Arnold's 
**  Power  that  makes  for  righteousness,"  some  unifying  Force, 
or  resultant  of  ^^ti^Bpiritual  forces,  is  called  upon  to  perform 
the  same  gigantic  task  which  Baron  Bunsen  assigned  to  ^^  God 
in  History.** 

Thus  by  the  naturalistic  party,  the  demand  to  enlarge  the 
scope  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  explanatory  principle  has 
heen  met  by  expanding  and  intensifying  the  conception  of 
"Nature,"  **the  Cosmos,"  "the  World,"  or  the  "Unknown 
Force  "  which,  however,  the  Universe  manifests  to  us.  In  its 
best  condition  of  development,  this  conception  is  made  to 
oovery  not  ooly  all  the  existences,  forces,  and  processes,  that 
are  "  natural "  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  word,  but  also 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  human  race  regarded  as  the  ex- 
pression or  product  of  forces  that  are  also  "  natural "  in  the 
widest  meaning  of  the  word.  Thus  Mother  Nature  is  con- 
ceived of  as  made  big,  strong,  and  wise  enough  to  bring  forth 
from  her  womb  all  that  has  become  or  can  become,  objects  of 
^  Probldmes  et  Conduaons  de  L'Hiatoire  des  RdigioiiSi  p.  iz/. 
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human  experience.  And  now  our  question  retuma  upon  osia 
other  forms,  but  in  essence  the  same.  All  experience  is  not 
enfolded  in  ^the  natural.'*  Outside  of  Nature,  or  over<r 
above  it,  nothing  real  or  even  imaginary  can  be  ;  and  wbaiteTR 
is  regarded  as  immanent  in  Nature  is  confessed  to  be  a  put  of 
It.  But  if  Nature  is  the  all-surrounding,  all-upholding,  alt 
producing  One,  where  now  is  the  place  for  the  Supemskisanl^. 

To  this  question  the  reply  must  be  that  we  are  here  dealbf 
with  a  species  of  logical  jugglery.     But  the  trick  is  not  hard  ti 
discover.     For  the  extension  of  the  conception  of  the  natnni 
to  such  dimensions  reveals  its  own  inherent  inconsistencies  k 
the  perpetual  tendency  to  break  up  again  into  two  parts;  ui 
each  of  these  parts  has  for  its  important  business,  the  reestib^ 
lishing  and  safeguarding  of  the  same  distinction  with  whicL 
by  their  hasty  union,  the  conception  was   itself  constituted. 
This  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  «s 
originally  introduced  in  order  to  contrast  ^*  the  manifested,**  or 
what  has  priority  and  superior  inunediacy  and  certainty  fros 
the  empirical  point  of  view,  with  what  has  the  logical  priontj 
and  the  ontological  primacy  from  the  reflective  point  of  view- 
But  now  the  distinction  has  been  abolished  by  making  the 
whole  sphere  of  the  natural  equivalent  to  the  Absolute;  ia 
other  words,  the  conception  of  Nature  has  absorbed  the  concej^ 
tion  of  God.     In  this  way  the  mind  has  returned  to  the  stand- 
point of  atheism,  so  far  as  the  Divine  manifestation  in  the  cos- 
mic existences,  forces,  and  processes  is  concerned.     But  tli 
conclusion  is  intolenible  to  the  religious  experience. 

For  religion,  I  repeat,  the  Supernatural  is  God ;  and  all  tie 
so-called  natural  is  the  manifestation  of  his  immanent  SeH 
How,  then,  is  God,  the  Supernatural,  "  over,"  or  **  more  than," 
the  natural ;  when  these  figurative  expressions  are  translateJ 
in  terms  for  which  some  rational  meaning  and  ontologiciU  val« 
may  properly  be  chiimed  ?  The  prefix  ''ASuper,"  when  uTongij 
interpreted,  does  indeed  set  the  World  and  God  into  relatioiB 
of  antagonism  or  mutual  exclusiveness.    Yet  religion  certai^Ij 
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demands  for  its  aatis&ction  ^*  something  more  **  to  the  content 
of  the  Object  of  faith  and  worship  than  the  positive  sciences 
can  impart,  so  loi^  as  their  investigations  and  conclusions  with 
legaid  to  the  Being  of  the  World  remain  within  their  proper 
si^ieres*  Even  the  vaguest  pantheistic  conception  of  the  natu- 
ral, like  that  attached  to  the  Chinese  word  Tdo^  is  brought  to 
a  rest  before  the  confession :  *^  There  was  something  undefined 
and  complete,  coming  into  existence  before  Heaven  and  Earth. 
How  still  it  was  and  formless,  standing  alone  and  undergoing 
BO  change,  reaching  everywhere  and  in  no  danger  (of  being 
nhausted).  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  Mother  of  all  things. 
I  do  not  know  its  name,  and  I  give  it  the  designation  of  the 
Ho  (The  Way).  Making  another  effort  to  give  it  a  name,  I 
eall  it  The  Great" ' 

Hie  doctrine  of  Ood  as  supernatural  assigns  to  Him  both 
logical  priority  and  ontological  primacy  in  contrast  witht  but  not 
ta  oppoiiiian  to,  the  natural.  Three  subordinate  conclusions — 
one  negative  and  two  positive — follow  from  this  doctrine. 
RiBt :  Nature,  as  known  or  knowable  by  man,  is  not,  and  never 
ean  be,  exhaustive  of  the  Supernatural.  In  order  to  satisfy 
the  religious  consciousness,  in  its  highest  and  its  profoundest 
lefleotions  upon  the  Object  of  its  faith,  there  is  always  to  be 
usamed  and  imagined,  something  ^^  over,"  or  ^  yet-more-than," 
Ae  sum-total  of  all  its  manifestations,  as  inherent  in  the  es- 
Mtial  reality  of  the  Personal  Absolute.  Doubtless  this  de- 
nand  has  the  same  origin  as  that  which  refuses  to  regard  the 
eaeential  reality  of  man's  spirit  as  nothing  more  than  the  total 
**  stream  of  consciousness,"  so-called.  Nature  as  known,  or 
xmceivable,  is  finite ;  God  is  infinite.  Nature,  as  known  or 
conceivable  now,  is  dependent  and  limited ;  God  is  absolute. 
Ill  the  world's  beings  and  events,  in  all  their  historical  devel- 
pment,  do  not  exhaust  the  Divine  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ees.  Man's  world  is  not^  and  never  can  become,  a  manifesta- 
ion  of  aU  that  God  really  is. 

^Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  XXXIX,  p.  07/. 
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But  there  is  a  Moond  and  pontcro  oondnrioB  wUdi  kil 
greater  theoretical  and  pnaotioal  oooaeqiMnM.  God  ii  U 
Sapematmal  One,  ainoe  AbadLiite  Pmrnanmhlj  and  jiaM 
Btiiical  Spirit  ia,  erer  and  enentially,  ^otver,"  and^'abn^* 
and  *^  more  than,"  the  anm-total  of  ita  own  pnttonlar 
tationa.  The  personality  of  the  individiuil  maot  em 
tliSFi  thf  "JTiiiplit  nggrftgntfi^  ^t  its manifnatatifma  lamnotdb 
to  take  myself  as  nothing  bat  the  sammingHip  of  tb 
that  have  happened,  or  are  hi^pening,  in  liio  straam  of 
seionsness  I  call  mine.  In  some  good  ^n^^ning  ^f  ^ 
I,  the  person,  am  ^oyer**  them  all;  I  am  **niore  tina* 
they  alL  Bat  this  saperiority  of  the  human  Self  to  tb  doiqli 
and  happenings  which  manifest  it  to  itoalf  and  to  odwi^itil^ 
dependent  being.  With  Gh>d  the  case  is  not  tihe  aama.  Bij 
haman  Self  is  dependent  npon  nataxe :  this  la  tihe 
point  of  view,  which  does  not  however  oonteadiot  ths 
tions  to  which  religion  appeals,  and  which  oonvinoa  m  M\ 
somehow  this  haman  natare  partakaa  of  the  mamitisllj 
nataral.  But  Ood*s  Personality  is  not  dependent  upon  NsM 
in  even  the  most  inclusive  meaning  of  that  term.  The  Ah^ 
lute  Self  is  not  only  for  man's  thinking  the  logical  jirnsif 
the  natural ;  He  is  the  real  Ground  of  all  the  nataral ;  NiM 
is  the  dependent  manifestation  of  Him. 

For,  third,  in  God,  as  Absolute  Will  and  Reason,  as  the  S^ 
pematural  One,  the  ultimate  source  and  explanation  of  il 
natural  existences  and  events  must  be  found.  In  the  ht 
guage  of  religion,  He  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Ifafll 
Ruler  of  all  things  and  of  all  souls.  To  use  figures  of  speak 
which  originally  expressed  spatial  relations,  the  wupeMmltiai 
is  now  conceived  of  as  *^  under,"  and  **  in,"  all  the  nstanL 
He  is  the  Trdger^  the  Immanent  Power,  omnipresent  and  tek^ 
logical,  which  must  be  recognized  as  forming  an  importaotpirt 
of  the  accounting  for  every  being  and  every  event.  Forefaj 
being  and  every  event — no  matter  how  firmly  set  it  may  sesi 
to  be  in  that  complex  and  ever  shifting  fnunework  wlucli  s> 
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call  Nature,  nevertheless  bears  also  the  stamp  of  being  at  the 
same  time  a  significant  manifestation  of  the  Supernatural  One. 
To  be  a  part  of  the  natural,  as  seen  from  one  point  of  view,  is 
to  exist  **  in  Grod  " — that  is,  by  the  purposeful  Divine  Will — as 
l)eheld  with  the  insight  of  religion  and  philosophy,  when  looked  ' 
Tipon  from  another  point  of  view. 

Such  a  view  of  the  relations  of  the  natural  and  the  super- 
xiatoral  raises  the  problem  of  the  Immanency  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Transcendency  of  God.     *^  No  one,''  says  a  modem 
writer  on  this  subject,^  ^*  can  form  a  clear  conception  of  how 
the  immanence  of  Deity  is  consistent  with  personality,  and  yet 
we  must  accept  both,  because  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  each  of 
diese  by  different  lines  of  thought.'*     On  the  contrary,  only 
the  fall  conception  of  a  Personal  Absolute  who  is  immanent  in 
all  that  system  of  beings  and  changes  which,  in  its  historical 
eyolation,  corresponds  to  the  full  conception  of  ^*  Nature,"  can 
ifford  the  best  available  explanation  of  the  total  experience  of 
the  race.    As  the  same  author  goes  on  to  say,  **  the  gradual 
>    indiyiduation  of  the  universal  Divine  energy  reaches  complete- 
nees  in  man ; " — ^but  not  of  energy  alone,  but,  the  rather,  of 
energy  as  g^ded  by  ideas  in  the  realization  of  ends.    In  other 
words,  the  ^*  individuation  "  of  the  Absolute  Self  reaches  its 
highest  grade  of  realization  as  manifested  to  human  experi- 
ence, in  the  developed  selfhood  of  man.     This  is  the  conclu- 
fion  with  which  philosophy  meets  and  satisfies  the  beliefs,  sen- 
timents, and  practical  needs,  of  the  religious  life  of  humanity. 
Can  God  be  conceived  of  as  both  immanent  and  transcen- 
dent?   The  answer  to  this  question  depends,  as  a  matter  of 
eoarse,  upon  the  meaning  attached  to  these  terms.     No  :  if  by 
the  very  terms  employed  we  mean  to  affirm  conceptions  or 
judgments  respecting  the  Divine  Being  and  its  relation  to  the 
world  which  are  inherently  self-contradictory.     Any  original 
inconsistency  and  confusion  of  thought  cannot  be  annulled, 
bat  is  rather  made  obvious,  by  the  subsequent  attempt  to  unite 

1  Prof.  Le  Conte,  Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Religious  Thought,  p.  314. 
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the  two  terms  in  a  common  judgment  of  a  wider  extent  ui 
richer  content.  YtB :  in  case  we  are  ready  to  take  to  (niraa> 
fidence  the  profound  truths  embodied  in  both  these  terms  ;iBi 
after  inteipreting  them  in  the  light  of  these  trnthsi  oomlu 
them  in  a  higher  and  harmonious  conception.*  This  confiden 
must  be  gained  in  the  face  of  the  consideration  that  theteim 
^^  immanency  *'  and  *^  transcendency/'  are  in  their  veij  oonfr 
tution  figuratiye.  Nor  is  the  confidence  disturbed  by  tbe  i^ 
mission  that  we  have  no  immediate  experience  which  can  h 
transferred  uncritically  to  the  Absolute,  in  order  to  iUustiiti 
just  how  such  relations  to  the  world  are  realized,  as  wsd 
in  Him. 

The  history  of  man's  religious  developmenti  especially  wImi 
viewed  in  the  light  of  his  reflective  thought  upon  his  own » 
ligious  experience,  shows  how  he  has  more  and  more  satisfH* 
torily  dealt  with  the  problem  of  uniting  in  a  harmonioos  eoi- 
ception  the  immanency  and  the  transcendency  of  God.  In  da 
advance  toward  harmony  he  has  followed  suggestions  and  »• 
alogies  derived  from  a  growing  knowledge  of  himself  as  a  ps^ 
son ;  and  of  his  own  changing  relations  to  other  persons  ain) 
things.  In  its  most  intimate  form,  the  experience  of  a  Self 
is  just  this : — a  will  and  mind  somehow  dwelling  within  and|M 
ruling  over — with  a  consciousness  of  superiority  to — an  ani- 
mated body.  From  this  experience  arises  the  pantheistic  cot 
ception  which  represents  the  Divine  Being  as  Atman,  or  Pawt- 
nian  ;  thiit  is,  as  the  Supreme  Soul,  manifested  in  and  througb 
the  material  universe  and  the  world  of  finite  spirits.  Such* 
conception  does  indeed  strike  the  keynote  to  an  eternal  and  in- 
finitely valuable  truth.  But  the  tune  played  upon  it  is  not 
harmonious  and  true  to  all  the  most  profound  and  lasting  sen- 
timents and  thou^xhtd  of  man.     Its  failure  is  due  to  the  &c^ 


1  Compare  the  view  of  Dr.  Busse  (Philosophie  iind  Erkenntniss-tbeofv) 
who,  while  holding  to  the  view  that  God  is  both  immanent  and  transccncfent, 
declares  we  shall  never  be  able  to  explain  how  this  can  be  so.  But  hereiH 
dei)ends  upon  what  is  meant  by  ''explain." 
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that  the  conception  of  the  Self,  or  Supreme  Soul,  is  so  incom- 
plete and  inadequate.  By  providing  a  more  perfect  Ideal, 
Theism  attempts  to  furnish,  and  thus  to  validate,  if  it  does  not 
oomprehensively  explain,  both  the  immanency  and  the  tran- 
scendency of  God.  So  often  as  the  conception  of  God  as  Per- 
sonal Absolute  and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  gets  driven  from  any 
portion  of  the  space  or  time  which  science  needs  for  the  opera- 
tion of  its  cosmic  forces  and  cosmic  processes,  reUgion  brings 
the  conception  back  and  plants  it  yet  more  firmly  within  more 
extended  areas  of  the  world's  space  and  time.  And  when  re- 
ligious experience  comes  to  a  recognition  of  its  own  truest 
meaning  and  most  invulnerable  postulates,  it  affirms  that  in  all 
natural  existences,  forces,  and  changes,  God  is  immanent 
The  world,  which  truly  and  yet  from  a  partial  and  lower  point 
of  view  appears  to  science  as  a  complex  of  such  forces,  is  in- 
deed his  immanent,  manifested  Will.  Its  uniform  sequences, 
its  laws  so-called,  and  its  order,  as  all  these  are  observed  and 
inferred  by  science,  are  the  immanent,  manifested  Reason  of 
God. 

This  dependent  manifestation  of  an  immanent  Will  and  Rea- 
son, as  known  to  man,  is  a  process  in  time ;  it  is  an  evolution 
which,  so  far  as  the  positive  sciences  can  discover  its  origin, 
destiny,  and  significance,  comes,  we  know  not  Whence,  and 
goes  we  know  not  Whither — with,  we  know  not  what  final 
Purpose,  or  Wherefore,  to  secure  its  goal.  Religion,  with  its 
beliefs,  hopes,  and  experience  of  facts,  joins  ethics  and  aesthet- 
ics, to  discover  and  establish  a  confidence  in  the  realization  of 
the  ideals  common  to  them  all.  It  affirms,  therefore,  that  the 
Will  and  Reason  immanent  in  and  through  this  cosmic  process 
must  be  conceived  of  as  a  presiding  and  over-ruling  Personal 
Spirit.  Thus  God  is  conceived  of  as  both  immanent  and  tran- 
scendent. Because  He  is  immanent,  we  know  that  He  is,  and 
what  He  is,  as  manifested  in  Nature.  Because  He  is  tran- 
scendent, we  believe  that  His  final  purposes  of  Good,  which 
are  more'  and  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  evolution  of  the  eth- 
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ical,  »8thetical,  and  religious  sentimentB  and  ideals  of  thence, 
will  finally  be  realized.  ^^  All  is  well/'  says  religion,  ^because 
God  is  both  in  and  over  the  World/*  "  God  in  all/'  and  **  God 
over  all/'  are  both  true ;  neither  is  antithetic  to  the  other.  Id 
a  word :  It  %$  the  conception  of  an  Absolute  Seff,  who  u  perfiA 
Ethical  Spirit^  which  unites  and  harmonises  the  two  otkerwiM 
conflicting  conceptions  of  the  immanency  and  the  transcendescf 
of  God. 

Approaches  to  the  true  doctrine  of  the  relations  of  the  mi* 
ural  and  the  supernatural  have  been  made  by  all  the  gteittr 
religions  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  exit 
in  the  very  nature  of  religion  itself,  even  in  the  form  which  ill 
beliefs  and  feelings  take  at  the  stage  of  unreflecting  spiritWi 
Judaism  was  especially  productive  of  this  thought,  deemed  \ij 
so  many  modern  thinkers  *^  too  good  to  be  true.*'  The  OU 
Testament,  in  its  choicest  utterances  about  the  relationi  d 
natural  existences  and  events  to  the  presence,  power,  voi 
moral  concerns  of  Deity,  although  it  uses  only  figoiatiiv 
terms,  freely  expresses  the  belief  in  both  His  immanency  and 
His  transcendency. 

Nothing  Ciui  exceed  the  dignity,  beauty,  and  sublimity  d 
Jesus*  teaching  and  practical  attitude  with  reference  to  natonl 
objects  and  natural  events.  He  alwajrs  expresses  the  ^mwaTe^ 
ing  conviction  that  the  world  is  God's  world,  and  the  clearind 
constant  consciousness  that  the  ^'  son  of  man ''  is  also  God's 
son.  Indeed,  so  true  is  this  that  the  conception  of  God  whidi 
Jesus  reveals  becomes — though  only  in  a  secondary,  and  yrt 
legitimate  way — a  revelation  of  the  real  nature  of  the  ph)"8ical 
universe.  It  is  to  his  doctrine  of  Providence,  as  producing 
and  justifying  the  filial  spirit  in  its  perfection  toward  all  tlie 
dealings  of  God  through  natural  means,  that  an  appeal  most 
be  made,  if  the  question  is  raised  as  to  what  Jesus  thought  of 
the  relations  between  nature  and  the  Supernatural  One.  The 
true  son  of  the  Heavenly  Father  may  alwaj's  be  so  confident  of 
his  Father's  presence  in,  and  power  over,  all  earthly  existences 
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and  events,  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  anxious  and  corroding 

cares  about  his  food,  clothing,  and  other  similar  interests.    Let 

him  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and 

an  these  things  shall  be  provided  for  him.     For  all  nature  is 

but  hia  Father's  garment,  too  thin  even  to  vail  the  indwelling 

Divine  presence ;  and  nothing  can  happen,  which  is  not  the 

manifestation  of  the  Father's  wise  and  loving  Will ;  or  which 

is  prejudicial  to  the  real  good  of  those  who  lovingly  will  as  He 

villa.    The  world  of  men — human  nature,  too — ^is  God's  child ; 

it  is  wandering,  indeed,  in  igpiorance  and  f orgetf ulness  of  the 

Father's  love  and  of  the  natural  relations  which  bind  it  to 

God ;  but  it  needs  only  the  knowledge  and  the  effectual  work* 

ing  of  the  immanent  Divine  Spirit  to  realize  that  uniyersal 

etiiical  unity  of  man  with  God  which  it  is  the  mission  of  Jesus 

to  faring  about. 

The  task  of  adjusting  this  conception  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,  respecting  the  relations  of  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  to  the  facts  of  science  and  of  human  history  has, 
indeed,  been  most  difficult;  and  it  has  only  very  imperfectly 
been  performed  or  even  undertaken.    The   early  Apologists 
tried  to  unite  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  with  those  of  Greek  phi- 
loaophy.    They  held  in  general  that  God  created  the  world  a 
bir  and  orderly  whole  for  the  sake  of  man.    Some  of  them 
went  so  &r  as  to  express  the  opinion  that  beautiful  natural  ob- 
jects are  maintained  only  for  the  sake  of  Christians.    **I  have 
00  doubt,"  says  Aristides,^ ''  that  the  earth  continues  to  exist 
only  on  account  of  the  prayers  of  Christians."    It  was  the 
Logos  doctrine  which  undertook  a  theoretical  reconciliation 
between  Jesus'  faith  in  God,  the  Father,  as  both  in  and  over 
the  world,  and  the  ideal  of  Greek  sages  and  philosophers  who 
thonghtof  Absolute  Reason  as  manifested  in  control  of  the 
cosmic  processes  and  cosmic  events.    In  later  Christian  thought 
the  controlling  conception   has  been,  as  it  was  in  the  pre- 
Christian  Jewish  view,  that  God  willed  the  world  for  ideally 

1  Apol.  [Syriac  Version]  16. 
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good  ends.  Meantime  science  and  philosophy  have  been  o» 
stantlj  employed  upon  a  basis  of  enlarging  and  more  cema 
experience*  in  the  effort  to  develop  the  conception  of  the  a* 
tent,  complexity,  and  mystery  of  these  cosmic  processes  aad 
cosmic  events,  both  as  respects  their  ultiniate  origin  and  tixit 
ultimate  significance.  Bat  still,  and  with  no  relaxing  of  teni^ 
ity,  as  Sabatier  has  well  said  ^ :  ^^  For  piety,  the  laws  of  NatoR 
which  have  since  then  been  revealed  to  us  in  their  sovereign  eofr 
stancy,  become  the  immediate  expression  of  the  will  of  God.** 
Or,  to  employ  the  more  comprehensive  statement  of  Tiek:- 
*^  It  is  Chriitianity  which  unites  the  two  opposite  doctrines  of 
transcendency  and  immanency  by  its  ethical  conception  of  Ae 
Fatherhood  of  God»  which  embraces  both  the  exaltation  of  God 
above  man  and  man's  relationship  with  Grod."  Both  thoe 
statements,  however,  apply  more  directly  to  the  onion  of  tbt 
Divine  immanency  and  transcendency  in  human  histoiy.  Hov 
this  union  may  be  most  fitly  conceived  as  applicable  to  the  tt^ 
tality  of  the  cosmic  existences,  processes,  and  events  has  nov 
been  sufficiently  exphiined. 

In  the  interests  of  religious  feeling,  two  questions  regarding 
the  more  [u-eoise  relations  of  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  re- 
quire further  considordtion.  To  regard  all  human  experieDrt 
in  this  "  wholesale  "  fiishion,  so  to  say,  seems  at  first  sight  to 
offend  the  religious  consciousness.  For  this  consciousness  W" 
cognizes  the  Divine  pi-esenceand  superintending  pit) videnee as 
being  greatest  and  most  valuable  when  manifested  in  cenain 
select  kinds  of  existences  or  certain  preferred  chisses  of  events. 
These  are  such  existences  and  events  as  seem  most  essential  to 
the  truthfulness  and  etBciencyof  religion  itself.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  constant  tendency,  in  even  the  greater,  more  liberaL  and  geniii 
fomis  of  reliijious  belief,  to  restrict  the  recognition  of  the  Divine 
activity  to  special  cases :  and  thus  to  exclude  God,  as  it  were, 
from  any  immediate  participation  in  those  beings  and  happen- 

1  ELsquisse  d'une  Philosophie  de  la  Religion,  p.  S8. 

'  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion.  First  Series,  p.  209. 
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logs  which  appear  to  have  little  relation  to  the  interests  of 
«nd  of  practical  piety.  In  this  way,  the  one  world,  which 
should  be  for  faith  and  piety,  all  of  it  6od*8  world,  is  di- 
Tided  into  two  worlds,  whose  existences  and  processes  run  on 
in  some  sort  of  independence  of  each  other.  God  is  recogpiized 
as  present  and  interested  in  one  of  these  two  worlds, — ^namely, 
that  in  which  faith  and  piety  find  grounds  for  their  existence 
and  growth ;  but  the  other  world  is,  at  best,  since  its  creation, 
a  piece  of  self-dependent  and  self-adjusting  mechanism ;  if  in- 
deed it  is  not  the  devil's  own  world.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  problem  of  evil  reappears,  with  all  its  gloom  and  weight  of 
difficulties ;  and  with  it,  i-etums  the  thought  of  limiting  the  im- 
manency and  transcendency  of  God  in  order  to  save  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  moial  and  spiritual  Being.  His  manifestation 
belongs  only  to  that  part  of  the  sum-total  of  the  cosmic  exis- 
tences, processes,  and  history,  which  seems  fair  and  good  to 
those  creatures  of  His,  whom  he  invites  to  have  their  faith  and 
hope  in  Him. 

The  attempt  to  treat  rationally  the  problem  of  God's  relations 
to  the  world  can  meet  with  no  more  disastrous  repulse  than 
the  recurrence,  in  the  form  just  stated,  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween Nature  and  the  Supernatural.  For  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  if  we  expect  to  base  our  evidence  for  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God  on  our  experience  of  the  world  at  all, 
we  must  take  the  world  as  it  actually  is,  and  not  as  we  vainly 
imagine  it  ought  to  have  been.  And  if  we  aim  consistentiy  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  One  Alone  God,  having  the  attributes 
which  relate  him  essentially  and  eternally  to  man's  total  ex- 
perience, we  cannot  proceed  with  this  aim  after  having  re- 
jected from  consideration  the  larger  part  of  this  experience. 
If  faith  and  piety  exclude  God  from  such  portion  of  his 
world  as  finite  understanding  does  not  readily  recogpiize  to  be 
agreeable  to  their  ideals ;  then  faith  and  piety  cut  themselves 
off  from  their  own  very  roots.  The  attitude  of  true  religion 
toward  the  world  is  essentially  just  the  reverse  of  all  this.    It 
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believes  in  God  as  tlie  Ideal-Real ;  and  it  trusts  God,  in  la 
own  good  way  and  time,  to  realize  those  ideals  which  He  \m 
himself  placed  and  nourished  in  the  histoxy  of  the  race. 

Without  retreating  one  hair's  breadth,  then,  from  the  pofr 
tion  which  recognizes  the  abiding  presence  and  power  of  wbit 
religion  regards  as  supernatural  in  what  science  calls  At 
natural,  and  in  all  the  world's  history,  it  is  possible  toadTUM 
certain  considerations  which  tend  to  alleviate  the  distress,  aol 
quiet  the  doubts,  of  a  too  weak  unreflective  faith.  And,  fint: 
When  it  is  said  that  God  is  equally  immanent  and  transoendot 
in  all  his  relations  to  all  the  world's  existences  and  events,  or 
that  all  the  natural  is  also  equally  super-natural^  the  terms  SR 
not  used  in  a  quantitative  or  mathematical  way.  Neither  k 
their  use  designed  to  deny  all  qualitative  distinctions  in  tb 
beings  and  events  that  affect  the  religious  experience  of  At 
race.  Strictly  speaking,  the  word  ^*  equality,"  in  its  matlM* 
matical  meaning,  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  thii 
problem,  is  scarcely  applicable  at  all.  With  respect  to  ths 
omnipotence,  or  limitless  power  of  God,  had  we  the  data,  ve 
might  assume  to  measure  amounts  of  the  Divine  immanency, 
in  the  cosmic  beings  and  processes.  To  say  that  there  is  more 
of  the  energy  of  the  Being  of  the  World  present  in  the  moT^ 
nient  of  the  sun  than  emanates  from  so  many  pounds  of  soine 
radio-active  substance,  might  be  of  interest  to  physics ;  but  is 
would  not  enlighten,  or  change  the  standpoint  of,  an  intelligent 
piety.  God*8  power  is  in  the  radium,  the  dewdrop,  the  gwn 
of  wheat,  the  l)eating  human  heart  or  pulsating  human  bnio. 
as  truly  as  in  the  moving  solar  system  or  in  the  distant  star. 
For  all  of  the  energy  which  the  physico-chemical  sciences,  6i& 
differentiate  and  then  endeavor  to  integrate  under  a  theoij 
of  conservation  and  correlation,  the  reflections  of  faith  and  pietr 
regard,  and  rightly,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  everywhere 
present  Divine  Will. 

Doubtless,  too,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  God's  wisdom  being 
displayed  more  abundantly  in  some  things  and  some  evenis 
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than  in  other  things  and  events.  But  this  attempt  to  measure 
the  amount  of  the  Divine  wisdom  is  likely  itself  to  turn  out 
folly.  To  intelligent  piety  the  profoundly  mysterious  archi- 
tectonic skill  of  the  Divine  World-builder  is  no  less  impressive, 
— and  it  is  more  available,  near  at  hand,  and  Verifiably  certain, 
— in  the  evolution  of  the  impregnated  ovum  than  in  that  of  the 
eolar  system.  Any  one  can  see  the  former  under  the  micro- 
scope to-day ;  astronomy  knows  little  that  is  certain  about  the 
latter.  But  especially  in  considering  the  history  of  human 
events,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  less  and  more  of  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  God,  it  is  well  to  avoid  an  unseemly  arro- 
gance in  one's  attempts  at  measurement.  For  it  is  in  this  history 
that  small  beg^innings  are  pregnant  with  great  issues  ;  and  that 
seemingly  little  deeds  on  the  part  of  man  work  out  the  most 
significant  and  tremendous  of  the  Divine  plans.  It  is  this  fact 
which  gives  force  to  the  pantheistic  representation  of  the  Being 
of  the  World  as  dealing  with  men  after  the  fashion  of  the  chess- 
player with  his  pawns  :— 

"  Hither  and  thither  moyee,  and  checks,  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  closet  lays/* 

But  it  is  the  same  fact  which  the  religion  of  Christ  uses  to 
illustrate  the  confidence  of  the  pious  soul  that  he  who  wills 
the  fall  of  the  sparrow  is  also  immanent  in,  and  transcendent 
over,  every  event  in  the  life  of  man.  Moreover,  the  human 
mind  is  never  so  placed  as  to  see  what  is  really  great  or  really 
email,  in  this  vast,  intricate,  and  ever^owing  network  of 
human  history.  If  a  dream  had  not  warned  Joseph  to  escape 
with  the  young  child  into  Egypt  from  Herod's  murderous 
wrath,  what  would  have  become  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  ? 
If  some  chance  bird,  driven  by  unconscious  impulse  or  wafted 
by  a  momentaiy  breeze,  had  flown  to  left  rather  than  to  right, 
would  Csesar  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  and  the  Roman  World 
have  been  prepared  for  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  ? 

Undoubtedly,  certain  problems   which  arrange  themselves 
nnder  the  different  main  theories  as  to  the  relations  between 
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the  natural  and  the  Bupematural,  and  whose  partial  solatia 
depends  upon  the  method  adopted  for  reooncilizig  the  conoep 
tions  of  immanency  and  transcendencj,  are  exceedingly  difi- 
cult  even  to  state  in  a  waj  satisfactory  to  relig^oa  experknoe. 
How  can  God  be  said  to  be  immanent  in,  and  transcendas 
over,  all  the  processes  and  events  in  a  world  where  so  mach  d 
ugliness  and  sin  abound  ?  Aa  has  alread j  been  said,  thi 
question  raises  again  the  dark  problem  of  evil ;  it  can,  tbcn- 
fore,  only  be  answered  in  the  same  partial  and  tentative  vij 
which  is  becoming  for  finite  knowledge  in  the  &ce  of  tba 
problem.  But  the  doctrine  which  regards  all  cosmic  existeoflS 
and  events  as  a  dependent  manifestation  of  the  Personal  A^ 
solute,  does  not  in  any  way  impair  those  facts  of  experieui 
which  testify  to  the  myriad  forms  in  which  this  manifestitiai 
takes  place.  The  Supernatural,  in  and  over  the  natural,  isni 
dull  monotone  which  prevents  the  listening^  ear  from  recogna- 
ing  the  other  tones  that  must  all  blend  together  to  maks  da 
harmony.  God  is  immanent  '*  in  "  different  things,  in  difo 
ent  ways  ;  and  God  is  transcendent  *^  over  '*  different  eveiilii 
in  different  forms  of  control. 

The  faith  of  both  science  and  religion — a  faith  that  is  in- 
creasingly confirmed  by  accumulating  experience — recogni«i 
the  presence  of  a  certain  wonderful  and  mj'sterious  beautf  ia 
what  seems  ugly  from  other  points  of  view  and  to  eyes  whidi 
have  less  of  penetration  and  of  insight.  The  broader  studiei 
in  ethics  are  more  and  more  emphasizing  the  place  which 
tragedy  holds  in  the  moral  and  aesthetical  evolution  of  tie 
race.  In  this  way  the  ugly  and  the  painful  appear,  the  rather, 
as  the  necessary  elements  and  factors — however  mysterious  in 
tlieir  origin  and  incomprehensible  in  respect  of  their  complete 
significance— of  a  system,  such  as  the  world  is,  on  its  way  to 
the  realization  of  a  far  distant  but  divinely  beautiful  and 
blessed  end.  This  does  not,  indeed,  enable  ns  to  C4ill  paia 
plt^asure,  or  to  do  away  with  the  distinction  between  the  ugiy 
and  the  beautiful.     But  it  does  lend  support  to  the  faitli  which 
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T^ards  the  means  in  the  light  of  the  final  accomplishment. 
Thus  even  pain  becomes  welcomed  as  instrumental  for  a  higher 
good ;  and  the  ugly  appears,  as  either  the  imperfectly  developed 
on  its  way  to  perfection,  or  as  the  humbler  servant  of  some 
more  obviously  grand  and  beautiful  object  in  the  vast  economy. 
The  lowly  forms  of  life  have  the  place — ^most  interesting,  both 
to  the  moral  and  to  the  artistic  sentiment — of  scavengers,  or 
scrubs,  in  the  royal  palace,  or  court,  or  **  mews ; "  they  may 
Beem  really  good  and  beautiful  themselves,  when  separated 
from  the  fictitious  associations  with  which  they  have  been  acci- 
dentally bound  up,  as  seen  by  the  nearsighted  eyes  of  the 
superficial  lookerH^n. 

How  God  can  be  *^  immanent  in  "  sinful  human  nature,  and 
also  ^^  transcendent  over  "  the  world  in  which  sin  abounds,  is, 
indeed,  the  most  difficult  problem  for  reflective  thinking  in  its 
effort  so  to  adjust  the  Divine  relations  to  this  world  as  at  the 
same  time  to  satisfy  the  speculative  reason  and  the  ethioo- 
leligious  consciousness.  Christianity  especially  (but  all  the 
oAer  greater  religions  also  in  some  degree)  g^ves  the  answer 
ef  faith  to  this  problem  in  its  doctrine  of  God  as  the  Moral 
Holer  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.  In  these  other  connections, 
therefore,  we  shall  have  abundant  occasion  to  consider  the 
sabject  again. 

19 
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The  discussion  of  the  positions  taken  bj  the  Taiioos  theiitt 
theories,  and  by  the  equally  Tarious  theories  of  evolution  vii 
reference  to  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  if  pursued  witLtk 
intent  to  adjust  the  claims  of  both,  requires  that  we  shonU 
recall  what  has  already  been  said  regarding^  the  relatiaoiol 
science  and  religious  experience.^  It  was  theu  found  that  ii 
their  aims,  methods,  satisfactions,  and  benefits  to  bumuiit;^ 
the  scientific  and  the  religious  points  of  view  are,  indeii 
notably  different.  In  all  these  regards  science  and  rdigia 
are  often  so  antithetic  as  not  to  seem  reconcihible  by  anj  eoi- 
siderations  which  shall  command  the  fields  of  expeiieoft 
legitimately  assigned  to  both.  In  their  historical  development, 
too,  they  have  almost  constantly  been  engaged  in  conflict  At 
no  age  of  the  world  has  this  conflict  between  science  and  m- 
ligion  been  more  fiercely  and  intelligently  waged  than  between 
mo<lern  Tlieism  and  Modem  Evolution. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  however,  it  was  also  found  thattte 
fundamental  psychological  relations  of  science  and  religicmaw 
such  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  either  should  displace  tt? 
other  from  the  confidence  or  the  culture  of  mankind.  Norcan 
they  themselves  l)e  satisfied  to  remain  in  the  attitude  of  ant^ 
on  ism  and  hostility  toward  each  other.  For  man  is  one ;  hunun 
nature  is  at  the  same  time  both  scientific  and  religious  in  d« 
most  serious  activities  and  most  permanent  needs  of  its  com- 
plex constitution.     Therefore  the  ideal,  and  the  morally  ani 

1  Vol.  I,  chap.  XVII. 
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osthetdcally  correct,  relations  of  science  and  religion,  flow  from 
that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  seeks  the  one  truth,  by  whatever 
paths  of  experience  it  may  be  reached.  The  history  of  every 
fierce  conflict  between  the  two  contains,  in  fact  and  as  an  impor- 
tant part,  a  narrative  of  the  attempt  to  terminate  the  conflict  by 
the  discovery  and  adoption  of  some  common  principle  which 
IB  discoverable  from  a  higher  point  of  view. 

The  characteristic  scientific  tenet  of  the  last  half-century 
is  Evolution.  The  genetic  point  of  view  has,  indeed,  been 
taken,  from  which  to  regard  the  series  of  cosmic  phenomena, 
ever  since  man  began  to  reflect  upon  nature  or  upon  his  own 
life.  That  man  and  things  grow  is  by  no  means  a  foreign  or 
uninteresting  observation  for  the  savage  mind.  Indeed,  for 
the  species  to  secure  good,  and  to  escape  evil,  it  is  quite  im- 
perative that  he  should  possess  the  knowledge  that  both  things 
and  men  develop,  and  how  they  develop.  The  religious  con- 
sciousness notes  this  with  a  peculiar  stress  of  interest ;  for 
whatever  grows  is  most  certainly  alive,  and  life  is  preemi- 
nently a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  to  man.  Moreover,  con- 
jectures as  to  derivation  from  the  gods,  and  as  to  change  and 
increase  by  reason  of  the  indwelling  or  down-coming  divine 
presence,  characterize  the  cruder  religious  theories  devised  to 
account  for  the  most  ordinary  experiences.  Thus  the  history 
of  religious  mythology  and  speculation  is  strewn  with  wrecks 
of  childish  narratives,  or  more  elaborate  attempts  to  show  how, 
through  successive  generative  acts,  or  by  emanation  or  unfol- 
ding, an  impartation  of  divine  qualities  to  the  present  world  of 
things  and  men  can  be  traced  backward  to  a  Divine  Source. 
Theories  of  development,  from  both  the  religious  and  the  non- 
religious  points  of  view,  are  sure  to  f  oUow  upon  any  consid- 
erable reflection  over  the  most  patent  facts  of  experience. 
And  development  is  even  a  more  important  conception  for 
religion  than  for  science. 

The  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  modem  theories  of  evolu- 
tion are  due  to  their  greater  success  in  building  upon  facts  of 
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Meantime,  Bdence  itself,  especially  as  its  ntteranoeB  oome 
through  the  pens  and  the  speech  of  its  more  mature  and  cautions 
students,  is  growing  more  genial  toward  the  reasonable  beliefis, 
the  purer  sentiments,  and  the  more  valuable  practices  of  re- 
ligion ;  as  well  as  also,  perhaps,  less  sure  of  ita  own  ability  to 
furnish  explanations  that  shall  not  call  for  yet  more  funda- 
mental explanatory  principles,  or  that  shall  not  themselves  seem 
to  include,  in*  the  form  of  concealed  postulates,  the  very  things 
which  most  need  to  be  explained.  By  the  time,  then,  that  the 
new  science  has  agreed  upon  its  most  approved  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, the  prospect  is  good  that  theistic  religion  will  be  ready  to 
accord  this  theoiy  a  cordial  reception,  and  to  i*egard  it  as  a 
grateful  tribute  to  the  incomprehensible  majesty,  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  of  God. 

At  the  present  time,  two  forms  of  evolution  appear  which, 
when  carefully  examined  and  consistently  thought  through  to 
a  conclusion,  stand  in  distinctiy  different  relations  to  the 
theistic  conception  of  the  world  as  a  dependent  manifestation 
of  God.  One  of  these  is  an  ontological  theory,  a  system  of 
metaphysics,  which  virtually  claims  to  make  evolution  self- 
explanatory,  in  a  form  to  exclude  the  unifying  Principle  of  an 
absolute,  self-conscious,  and  rational  WiU.  This  is  Evolution 
as  antithetic  to  Theism.  It  is  a  theory  of  the  development  of 
realities,  stated  in  terms  that  contradict  the  religious  theory  of 
the  nature  of  Ultimate  Reality.  The  other  form  of  the  evolu- 
tionaiy  hypothesis  aims,  the  rather,  at  being  a  descriptive  his- 
tory ; — or,  if  the  term  is  employed  with  a  properly  restricted 
significance,  a  science— of  how  the  different  existences  of  the 
world  have  come  into  being,  and  of  how  the  different  events  of 
the  world  have  come  to  happen,  in  their  actual  relations  of  se- 
quence and  mutual  dependence.  This  latter  hypothesis,  or  sci- 
ence of  the  world's  development,  accordingly  makes  use  only  of 
the  more  strictiy  scientific  forms  of  judgment  and  reasoning. 
Its  formula  is :  ^^liAia  By  then  0  is  2>,"  provided  some  relation 
of  dependence  can  be  established  between  the  two  judgments. 
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But  whether  A  really  is  B^  and  O  really  1%  D  ;  and  whetlur 
the  relation  of  dependence  is  one  of  actuality  ; — these  are  not 
matters  for  easy  and  off-hand  settlement,  when  the  object  of 
our  inquiiy  is  no  less  than  the  whole  history  of  the  uniTene 
from  its  conjectural  beginning,  through  its  conjectural  changes, 
down  to  the  present  time.  Our  reserve  of  judgment  is  further 
encouraged,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  law  and  the  gnl 
of  man's  higher  and  more  comprehensiye  scientific  endeaTon 
are  not  determined  merely  by  the  desire  for  a  consistent  logical 
system,  but  for  a  better  understanding  of  actuality, — that  is,  of 
the  world  as  the  race  really  finds  it  given  in  its  experiencei 
And  this  real  world  does  not  appear  to  be  much  less  difBcolt 
completely  to  describe  in  terms  of  modem  evolutionary  science 
than  in  terms  of  religious  mythology  or  theological  specnb' 
tion. 

Both  these  classes  of  theories,  and  indeed  all  theories  of 
world-building,  whether  scientific  or  theological,  may  thereto 
well  enough  learn  modesty  and  caution  from  the  vastness  of  the 
problem.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  man  will  ever  know,  how- 
ever much  gain  may  be  made  by  the  race  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge or  in  rational  faith,  ''just  how"  the  world  began  to  be; 
and  even  less  precisely  what  has  been  the  history  of  its  devel- 
opment in  the  more  distant  times  and  spaces.  Let  us,  then,  be 
more  reasonably  agnostic  about  all  this.  And  let  us  also  re- 
member that  the  cosmic  existences,  cosmic  forces,  and  cosmic 
processes  are  never  to  be  conceived  of  as  antithetic  to,  or  inde- 
pendent of,  the  Being  of  the  World ;  nor  are  the  Supernatonl 
One  and  the  natural  many  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
mutually  exclusive  spheres. 

The  first  of  the  two  forms  taken  by  the  modem  theory  of 
evolution  is,  of  course,  anf  i-theistic  ;  in  its  most  extreme  state- 
ment, it  becomes  a-theistic.  Indeed,  in  this  form  the  evolo- 
tionary  hypothesis  is  simply  modern  materialism,  dressed  in  the 
only  clothing  in  which  materialism  can  now  hope  to  claim  the 
attention  of  minds  possessed  of  even  a  rudimentary  scientific 
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oultnre.  That  the  world,  as  known  to  human  experience,  is 
a  development, — ^this  is  a  conclusion  upon  which  all  our  posi- 
tive sciences  so  converge  their  evidence  as  to  render  it  substan- 
tially unassailable  from  any  point  of  standing.  Wherever  any 
one  of  them  turns  its  search-light,  there  it  reveals  some  portion 
of  Nature— physical  nature,  including  plants  and  animals,  or 
human  nature — ^placarded,  as  it  were,  with  the  sign  "  Evolu- 
tion." No  theory  of  world-building  which  is  not  evolutionary 
can  at  present  hope  to  gain  credence.  Both  Theism  and  Ma- 
terialism, or  the  denial  of  the  theistic  postulate  and  theistio 
beliefs,  must  be  evolutionary. 

While,  however,  this  is  true,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  no  choice  remains  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which  sim- 
ply permits  the  combination,  at  will,  of  any  of  the  elements 
that  may  be  selected  from  the  twoHscore  biological  theories 
already  proposed,  and  the  other  twoHscore  or  more  theories  of 
the  psychological  and  historical  sciences,  which  too  often  avail 
themselves  of  biological  terms  to  set  forth  doubtful  conclusions 
in  misleading  figures  of  speech.  Nor  can  reflective  thinking 
over  the  problem  offered  by  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  scien- 
tific and  the  religious  conceptions  allow  itself  to  be  mystified 
by  such  declarations  as  the  following  ^ :  ^^  The  self-generation  of 
natural  law  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  persistence  of  mat- 
ter and  force.  .  .  .  For  aught  that  speculative  reason  can  ever 
from  henceforth  show  to  the  contrary,  the  evolution  of  all  the 
diverse  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature,  of  life,  and  of  mind, 
appears  to  be  as  necessary  and  as  self-determined  as  is  the  be- 
ing of  that  mysterious  Something  which  is  Eveiy thing — the 
Entity  we  must  all  believe  in,  and  which  without  condition  and 
beyond  relation  holds  its  existence  in  itself."  That  all  such 
conceptions  as  ^  the  self-generation  of  natural  law,"  ''  a  self- 
determined  (but  non-eelf-like)  evolution,"  *^  a  mysterious  Some- 
thing which  is  Eveiything,"  and  an  ^^  unconditioned  and  un- 
lelated  Entity,"  are  alike  untenable  and  worthless  as  explanatory 

1  FliyBiciit— A  Gandid  ETMninatifm  of  Theim  (3d  ed.  1892),  p.  67. 
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prindplan,  whether  put  forth  in  the  aaans  of  MDMna  or  k  4i 
nftme  of  religion,  it  is  quite  nnneoeeeeiy  to  shov  agnn ktt 
oonneotion.  Ae  long  as  the  qoanel  is  ofver  the  iekt»e  nhi 
of  such  ntteily  abstnu^t  and  quite  wortUaw  oonoeptioni  ■• 
eonfotedly  gathered  under  theae  terma,  neither  the  an  ib 
takes  his  science  seriously  nor  the  aecioiinly  piooa  sod  wd 
much  care  as  to  how  the  quanel  ends. 

Materialistic  evolution  encounters,  in  e^en  moie 
form,  all  the  objections  which  can  he  urged  againet 
in  generaL  As  we  have  already  seen,  these  ofajeetioiia 
especially  the  assumptions  with  regard  to  the  mstntial 
out  of  which  the  unity  of  the  world  must  bs  built;  thsffi 
that  have  to  be  filled  in,  even  after  the  ^^^ginel  endowBMitd 
these  elements  has  been  made  as  mysterioiislj  gifted  aB|» 
siUe ;  the  revolt  of  man's  moral,  nethetiosl^  end  lelig^oaib 
lieCs  and  sentiments  against  the  piotnre  of  the  Beingofii 
World  which  is  constructed  in  this  way ;  and  the  sokiio^ad||d 
increasingly  difficult  nature  of  all  such  omde  sttempti  atii 
metaphysics  of  physics  and  of  chemistry.  **The  aelf-gaN» 
tion  of  natural  law  "  is  not  only  an  inadequate  Bubstitate  iv 
personal  Will,  teleologically  immanent  in  the  world  ;  battti 
also,  in  itself  considered,  an  inert  and  self-contmdictoiy  coi- 
ception.  For  natural  law  has  no  generatiTe  power,  efei 
within  the  relatively  narrow  domain  to  which  the  ides  d 
biological  generation  properly  applies.  It  is  living  beings  Ust 
somehow  carry  within  certain  of  their  elemento  the  mysterioe 
power  to  produce,  by  fission,  proliferation,  and  other  proeem^ 
other  living  beings  more  or  less  similar  to  themselves.  Ik* 
*^  laws  "  of  this  procedure  are  only  the  more  or  lees  unifom 
and  consistent  ways  in  which  the  procedure  takes  place*  Hii 
procedure  is  in  some  sort  a  case  of  self-generation  for  ewj 
living  cell ;  because  each  such  cell  has  within  itself  the  atcmueflr 
molecular  outfit  (or  what  not)  which  makes  the  process  of  gsi- 
eration  possible.  But  it  has  already  been  said,  that  the  theoij 
wh|ch  endeavors  to  explain  even  the  single  cell  as  a  mere  eol- 
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lection  of  atoms  or  corpiiBcles,  in  respect  to  its  unitary  and 
purposeful  aotivities, — of  which  generation  is  only  one, — loads 
down  the  atoms  or  the  corpuscles  with  an  enormous  weight 
of  occult,  original,  and  unchanging,  metaphysical  assumptions. 
Just  here  the  theory  of  evolution  comes  forward  and  increases 
the  necessity  for  further  assumptions  of  the  same  sort,  by 
showing  that  atoms  and  corpuscles  themselves  must  be  sub- 
jects of  development.  The  very  elements  of  things,  organic 
and  inorganic,  must  therefore  be  not  only  self-generating  but 
also  capable  of  generating  other  elements  with  a  different  kind 
of  selves ; — otherwise  the  World  of  things,  as  we  know  it, 
oould  not  be  developed.  And  so  sure  of  aU  this  is  the  author 
whom  we  have  just  quoted,  that  he  calls  Clerk  Maxwell's 
statement — ^^  none  of  the  processes  of  nature,  iince  the  time 
when  nature  legan^  have  produced  the  slightest  difference  in 
the  properties  of  any  molecule  " — ^^  an  atrocious  piece  of  arro- 
gance." ^ 

However  all  this  may  be,  and  it  is  as  yet  the  very  imper- 
fectly finished  task  of  science  to  tell  how  it  actually  is,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  acceptance  of  the  modem  theory  of 
evolution  enormously  increases  the  task  proposed  to  any  mate- 
tealistic  theory  of  the  world's  history.  On  this  point  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  customary  assumption  is  true.  Evolution  does, 
indeed,  succeed  in  basing  itself  upon  facts  of  experience.  It 
can  at  least  present  to  our  minds  an  attempt  to  unify  those 
&cts  in  terms  of  a  general  conception  or  hypothesis.  In  this 
way  it  greatly  extends  man's  knowledge  of,  and  it  deepens  and 
strengthens  his  confidence  in,  the  essential  unity  of  the  world. 
For  it  exhibits  this  world  as  everjrwhere  moving  forward, 
through  countless  ages  of  time,  in  some  planf  ul  way  toward 
some  distant  but  perhaps  incomprehensible  goal.  Thus  its  en- 
tire history  seems  to  be  penetrated  throughout  and  guided  un- 
ceasingly by  one  indwelling  Principle,  one  immanent  Life.  But 
such  a  unitary  Being  of  the  World  is  not  '*  i%(f-explanatory  " ; 

Dcus,  lhid.t  p.  156. 
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nor  can  either  the  scientific  or  the  religious  intexest  in  ippn- 
ciating  more  fully  what  It  really  is,  be  evaded  (much  less  cm  k 
be  satisfied)  by  such  vague  conceptions  as  the  ^' self-genentiai 
of  natural  law/'  etc.  This  wonderful  new  world,  widiiii 
vastly  greater  subtilty  of  physical  elements  and  mysteiy  of  Bet 
and  hitherto  unrecognized  forces,  is  all  the  more  in  need, sob 
say,  of  the  help  of  Theism  for  its  explanation.  Only,  as  a  mate 
of  course,  Theism  must  so  modify  and  enlarge  the  conceptioi 
of  the  explanatory  principle  which  it  has  to  offer,  as  will  enab 
this  principle  the  better  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  & 
hour.  For  the  world,  as  we  now  know  it,  is  much  vaster,  ridie^ 
and  more  profoundly  mysterious  than  the  world  oor  &tlai 
knew.  This  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  enormously  increases  tt» 
objections  to  materialism ;  on  the  other,  it  also  puts  incrand 
obligations  upon  the  reflective  thinking  which  takes  the  thektv 
point  of  view.  In  the  days  of  Lucretius,  materialism  vaia 
comparatively  credible  hypothesis.  But  a  world  that  is,  is  it 
were,  all  alive  inward  to  the  minutest  corpuscle,  and  outwiid 
beyond  the  remotest  visible  star,  would  seem  to  make  a  revivil 
of  the  materialistic  hypothesis  in  any  form,  forever  impossible. 
Evolution,  as  a  descriptive  history  or  strictly  scientific  theoir 
of  the  world,  is  not,  however,  incompatible  with  Theism.  On 
the  contmry,  when  rightly  expounded  and  docilely  received,  ii 
informs  religious  faith  on  matters  which  lie  quite  bej^ond  faith'8 
province  and  outside  the  limits  of  its  powers  of  insight.  It  is 
not  by  faith  that  knowledge  is  acquired  of  the  modus  operanii 
of  the  Being  of  the  World.  Nowhere,  whether  in  the  form  of 
deductions  from  its  conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  of  in- 
spired revelation  in  its  records  of  history  or  of  doctrine,  doe* 
religion  furnish  any  trustworthy  picture  of  the  order,  or  prcK- 
esses  in  time,  of  God's  creation  of  the  world.  This  is  is 
true  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  as  it  is  of  the  correspos- 
ding  records  of  the  lieliefs  and  stories  prevailing  in  early  Baby- 
lonian or  other  religions.  In  all  such  accounts  there  mar  be, 
and  there  are,  profound  religious  truths  given  in  the  form  cf 
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^yih,  or  tradition,  or  shrewd  guesses  which  anticipate  facts 
^iind  laws  not  yet  established;  but  of  scientific  and  assured 
^knowledge  there  is  none.  It  is  this  conviction  which  has  led 
"^the  defenders  of  a  theistic  view  of  God's  relations  to  the  world, 
f^80  largely  to  cease  from  trying  to  reconcile  Genesis  and  ge- 
-ology ;  and,  indeed,  to  accept,  if  not  to  welcome,  whatever  the 
~  positive  sciences  can  show  of  truth  as  to  the  history  of  the 
'  Divine  creation  of  the  cosmic  system  of  finite  existences,  forces, 
and  laws. 

As  a  descriptive  history  merely.  Evolution  does  not  move 
along  the  same  levels  as  Theism ;  and  therefore  the  two  cannot 
oome  into  deadly  conflict,  or  even  into  hostile  contact.  In  this 
form  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  whatever  its  subordinate 
and  detailed  opinions  may  be,  claims  the  value  only  of  a  nar- 
rative of  how,  in  time,  the  world  became  what  we  now  know  it 
actually  to  be.  Part  of  this  narrative  is  based  upon  verifiable 
facts  of  experience ;  far  the  larger  part,  however,  has  for  its 
basis  the  conjectures  of  gifted  and  brilliant  imaginations  as  to 
what  might  have  been,  in  places  and  times  forever  inaccessible 
to  human  experience.  Further  efforts,  reaching  through  long 
periods  of  future  time,  may  enable  science  greatly  to  enlarge 
the  field  covered  by  fact,  and  better  to  secure  the  basis  of  con- 
jecture. But  conjecture  must  always  remain  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  every  theory  of  evolution  that  ventures  to  include  the 
whole  world  of  things  and  selves  within  the  grasp  of  its  en- 
deavor. For  religion,  no  theory  of  evolution  can  ever  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  very  partial  and  incomplete  descriptive  history 
of  the  way  in  which  God  has  been  creating  the  World.  The  grander 
and  more  inclusive  this  picture  becomes,  the  more  profound 
and  reasonable  are  the  religious  feelings  of  awe  and  mystery 
with  which  true  piety  will  hold  it  in  view ;  but  the  more  neces- 
sary and  valuable,  in  the  interest  of  rational  satisfactions,  will 
be  the  theistic  view  of  God's  relations  to  the  World. 

While,  however,  many  authorities  in  modem  science  are  ready 
to  admit  that  no  evolutionary  theory  can  claim  to  be  more  than 
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a  largely  conjectuiaL,  descriptiYe  histoiy  of  the  world  as  knov 
bj  mau  in  time,  there  are  others  who  are  by  no  means  satsU 
with  so  limited  a  claim.  The  former  hold  a  conception  of » 
enee  which  limits  it  to  description;  for  them  science  tisb 
discovery  and  statement  under  appropriate  formulas  of  tfaeoi 
form  sequences  of  phenomena  in  time.  But  the  latter  iofli 
on  adding  to  this  conception  a  very  important  clause  iM 
indeed,  largely  transforms  the  very  nature  of  the  evoluQauT 
theor}\  In  their  view,  scientific  evolution  must  also  expl 
^'  the  gradual  passage  of  the  simple  into  the  complex,  theni 
of  tliC  differentiated  out  of  the  undifferentiated,  fty  tlu^  ads 
of  purelu  iuiturat  causef.*^  To  this  view  also  the  lielie{iB,8a» 
ments,  and  practical  life,  of  religion  cannot  reasonably  objtt^ 
if  only  it  be  understood  that  so-called  ^^  purely  natural  cansei^ 
— whatever  may  be  meant  by  tins  profoundly  mysteiioDStoi 
—do  not,  anywhere  or  at  any  time  or  under  any  conceivable  eir 
cumstances,  exclude  the  Supernatural  in  the  sense  alteadTd^ 
fined. 

In  the  interest  of  its  completeness  and  efficiency  as  a  sdO" 
title  tlieorv.  we  therefore  find  evolution  itself  explained  it 
terms  of  postulated  entities,  forces,  and  invisible  agencies  aai 
processes,  of  a  highly  meUiphysical  character.  About  them- 
ture,  numl^er,  and  relative  or  absolute  value,  of  these  ontolc^iai 
postulates  there  is  searoely  any  measure  of  agreement  ontbe 
part  of  the  various  authorities  and  schools  at  the  present  tiiDt- 
For  this  reason,  and  for  other  reasons  inherent  in  the  veryclui- 
acter  of  the  experience  to  which  all  evolutionary  theory  mas' 
appeal,  its  metaphysics  is  a  most  complicated  and  confusiK 
affair.  Among  such  postulated  but  sensuously  undiscoreiable 
entities  we  have  Darwin's  "primordial  germs,"  or  '•gerc- 
mules:"  Huxley's  abiinJoued  Ur^^chUim^  and  ** biophsts." 
or  other  form  of  the  as  yet  undifferentiated  '*  matter-of-liie"; 
Haeckel's  M-'HTr-i,  or  "primeval  parent  of  all  other  organisms, 
which  is  "nothing  but  a  semifluid  albuminous  lump;"  Weir 
mann's  "ontogeny,"  and  especially  that  most  mysterious  p^n 
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Sf  it  which  is  **  reserved  unchanged  for  the  formation  of  the 
ferm-cells  of  the  following  generation."  In  order  so  to  work 
^ihese  entities  that  they  shall  efficiently  perform  the  processes 
if  development,  a  goodly  number  of  occult  forces,  some  of 
#liich  are  of  a  decidedly  psycho-physical  character,  need  also 
jso  be  assumed.  Such  are  Darwin's  *^  innate  tendency  to  new 
nuriations,''  Huxley's  variability,  **  determined  by  conditions 
inherent  in  that  which  varies";  or  ^* natural  selection," — a 
term  which,  when  analyzed,  seems  to  cover  a  large  number  of 
forces,  external  and  internal  to  the  organism,  which  somehow 
lerve  the  common  psychical  purpose  of  a  preference  for  cer- 
tain forms  over  others.  Thus  do  metaphysical  entities  and 
Docult  forces  somehow  mind-fuLly  co-operate  to  evolve  the  uni- 
fcary  being  of  the  world,  as  it  reveals  itself  to  the  observer  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view. 

Now  religion  has  no  objection  to  offer  to  kny  of  these  raeta- 
phjrsical  assumptions,  which  the  theory  of  evolution  may  find 
it  necessary  or  desirable  to  make  in  the  interests  of  a  better 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  experience,  so  long  as  the  assump- 
tions are  kept  within  the  limits  of  legitimate  scientific  theory. 
If  tlieir  value  is  only  logical,  they  seem  the  better  to  unify  for 
thought  and  imagination  a  pleasing  and  admirable  picture  of 
the  World,  which  must  still,  no  less  than  before  be  regarded 
as  having  for  religious  faith  the  significance  of  a  dependent 
manifestation  of  God.  If  science  succeeds  in  giving  a  place  of 
undisputed  ontological  value  in  the  real  world  to  these  postu- 
lated entities,  forces,  and  processes ;  even  then,  neither  the  be- 
liefs and  feelings  of  piety,  nor  the  views  and  doctrines  of  a 
theistic  philosophy,  need  be  greatly  disturbed.  And  surely 
Buch  a  "  scientific  view  "  of  the  way  that  the  world  of  things 
and  selves  has  evolved  and  is  still  evolving,  can  scarcely  re- 
ject the  religious  view,  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  latter  is 
only  the  result  of  a  deplorable  anthropomorphic,  metaphysical 
tendency  I 

Strictly  speaking,  no  theory  of  evolution  can  be  made  to 
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serve  as  a  sufficient  ezplanatoiy  caxue^  or  ^  gronnd,"  of  ms 
individual  existence.  Evolution  may  give,  for  eveiy  svk 
existence,  a  more  or  less  complete,  but  always  laigely  oooj» 
tural,  narrative  of  the  order  in  which  its  different  stages  bni 
appeared.  In  similar  manner  also,  it  may  connect  the  (nip 
and  orderly  evolution  of  this  particular  existence  with  ofa 
more  or  less  similar  existences  that  are  known,  or  are  oooj» 
tured,  to  have  existed  in  past  time.  But  the  causes  of  illtli 
process,  whether  they  lie  in  the  individual  existence  itadter 
in  antecedent  existences  of  the  same  or  allied  species,  ane» 
cealed  in  the  theory  under  such  inexplicable  assumptuus 

heredity,"  "variability,"  etc.;  or   as    the    chemioo-phjni! 

properties "  of  atoms,  corpuscles,  gemmules,  etc.  It  s  ti 
diese  assumed  beings  and  laws,  or  general  facts,  that  we  malt 
look  for  the  proximate,  explanatory  causes.  Yet  after  al, 
every  individual  existence — thing  or  self,  corpuscle  or  sttr- 
always  has  to  be  taken  in  the  last  analysis  as  a  fact,  a  diton 
of  experience,  which  can  never  be  wholly  resolved  into  gn>Qii4 
or  causes,  that  consist  in  the  mere  order  of  the  occunenoo 
connected  with  its  coming  into  existence.  The  histoiy  of  this 
order,  therefore,  never  tells  the  whole  rich  content  of  wbl 
the  particular  Thing,  or  particular  Self,  really  is ;  much  lea 
does  it  afford  a  summary  of  all  the  causes  that  explain  jcsi 
why  that  particular  Thing,  or  that  particular  Self,  came  to  be 
what  indeed  it  really  is. 

The  barriers  which  are  met  by  the  theory  of  evolution  in 
the  attempt  to  explain  any  individual  existence,  are  yet  higbff 
and  more  insupenible,  when  the  proposal  is  made  to  explain  ifi 
terms  of  evolution  the  sum-total  of  the  system  of  all  existen- 
ces, through  infinite  time  and  boundless  space.  It  then  ap- 
pears even  more  evident  that  the  very  factors  which  the  theoij 
claims  as  its  own  rightful  and  necessary  postulates,  themselva 
imply,  for  their  real  existence  and  effective  application  to  the 
task  of  world-building,  the  co-ordinating  influence  of  an  intel- 
ligent Will.     Or,  the  rather,  these  factors  are  themselves  only 
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80  many  different  aspects  of  the  manifested  Power,  the  Will 
and  Mind,  which  is  the  Ground  of  the  World  as  it  is  known 
:  in  human  experience.  Thus  the  same  line  of  scientific  research 
which  leads  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  when  reflected  upon 
and  understood  in  its  deeper  significance,  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  philosophy  of  religion :  Hvolutian  itself  cannot  even 
be  conceived  ofy  except  in  connection  with  some  unitary  Beings  im^ 
manent  in  the  evolutionary  process^  which  reveals  its  own  Natfwre 
hjf  the  nature  of  the  Idea  which^  in  fact^  is  progreeeively  set  into 
reality  by  the  procese. 

The  whole  problem  now  returns  upon  us  in  a  more  impres- 
siye  and  insistent  way.  For  it  is  now  the  problem  of  an  in- 
finitely complex,  and  indefinitely  prolonged,  ** self-evolving" 
World.  This  obliges  the  mind  to  raise  anew  the  question : 
What  sort  of  a  world — meaning  by  this,  the  sum-total  of 
cosmic  existences,  forces,  and  processes,  as  known,  or  reason- 
ably imagined  or  conjectured,  can  be  capable  of  «e(f-evolution  ? 
It  is  this  very  *'  Being  of  the  World  *'  which  we  desire  to  ap- 
prehend ;  but  it  must  now  be  apprehended  in  the  completeness 
of  the  outfit  necessary,  not  only  to  continue  its  existence,  but 
also  to  realize  by  a  series  of  intricate  and  inter-related  changes, 
through  millions  and  millions  of  years,  some  all-inclusive  Idea. 
A  self-evolving  World  requires  an  immanent  Will  and  Mind ; 
— "Something  far  more  deeply  interfused"  .... 

'*  A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought." 

The  philosophy  of  religion  should,  therefore,  have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  reconciling  permanently  the  conflict  between  Theism 
and  evolutionary  science  over  the  relations  existing  between 
God  and  the  World.  On  the  one  hand,  religious  faith  has 
only  the  interest  of  preserving  the  rational  grounds  for  that 
attitude  toward  its  Object  which  requires  that  all  the  ex- 
istences, events,  and  processes  of  the  things  and  selves 
which  compose  our  total  experience,  should  be  regarded  as  de- 
pendent parts  of  the  one  planful  manifestation  of  God.    This 
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ulMidaftiienM.  Witkooft  he^  ftom  tte  «BMiof  evdili^ 
tha  doetrineoC  GodwpsfBot  BtUnlSpiriftcHniotbsiU' 
cstod  agftinBt  tho  cliiigw  cBtnA  hf  4hB  pBwalnMiif  triv 
and  the  mort  pvedoos  iliigi— n  ol  f^rhilhiritj'  oaBoanimii: 
Dirina  woifc  ok  radBniptioiii  ihtb  fgnfwmt  ot.  iShtB  Div jsa  Kn|iHi- 
Ij  lerelmtioa  and  inapmtion,  and  the  final  hrinu^  of  JM: 
Kingdom  aa  the  realized  Ideal  of  an  nltiiuifaiatw  good, 
even  be  atated  in  inteD^ible  tenui.  Una  the  bolkdi,  km 
and  practioal  motiTea  of  a  leBgion  that  in  oonpntiiila  wittii 
advance  of  laoo^mltore,  reqniie  tibe  nn<xiwti<niing  auM'til— 
of  the  tnith,  that  iriieieTOr  ««the  eaitfa  laiayUt  foiih  M 
of  heraelf,**  there  it  k  alwajw,  •«ftnit  thn  hkda,  then  the« 
after  that  the  foil  com  in  the  ear." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  la  onlj  hiatoiy  mad  Mienae  «M 
tell  religion  whati  more  preeiadj,  thia  erolvtionnij  pnew  to 
been  in  the  past,  is  now,  orwillprobabljoQntiiiiie  to  be.  ftoriki 
qnestion  of  the  precise  order,  and  the  exact  how,  of  thewislA 
deyelopment  is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved  bjr  faith.  The  w 
folding  of  the  life  of  religion  itself,  whether  in  the  individsl 
or  in  the  race,  demands  an  investigation,  condacted  after  U^ 
torical  methods,  into  scientifically  established  facts.  Aod, 
finally,  the  picture  which  studies  in  evolution  enable  the  pn^ 
ent  age  to  draw  of  the  way  in  which  the  world  has  been  mA 
in  the  past,  and  is  still  in  process  of  making,  atiia  to  their  j/t^ 
foundest  depths  the  religious  feelings  of  awe,  myateiyi  d^ 
pendence,  and  worshipfulness.  Evolution  makes  more  roiw 
able  those  beliefs  which  attribute  to  the  Being  of  the  Wodl 
such  majesty  and  sublimity  of  Will,  and  such  rationality  isi 
benevolence  of  purpose  as  are  satisfied  only  by  the  ccmoepttai 
of  this  Being  as  Absolute  Personality,  and  perfect  StUed 
Spirit.  It  is,  however,  when  the  history  of  hmnanily  ii  i^ 
garded  as  manifesting  the  Divine  holinees,  and  the 
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thre  prooeBses  which  derive  from  it  their  potency,  that  religious 
experience  finds  its  demands  for  satisfaction  most  fully  met  by 
the  doctrine  of  development. 

Let  us,  then,  for  a  brief  moment  indulge  the  imagmation  in 
prophetic  insight  and  foresight,  with  a  spirit  that  is  at  the  same 
time  docile  toward  the  conclusions  of  evolutionary  science  and 
genial  toward  the  ideas  of  value,  and  the  valuable  faiths,  of 
man's  religious  experience.    According  to  science,  countless 
decades  of  centuries  lie  behind  us  in  the  past,  during  which  the 
life  that  is,  so  to  say,  latent  in  the  Being  of  the  World,  has  been 
coming  to  a  higher  and  more  complete  manifestation  in  the 
history  of  human  selves.     All  the  lower  forms  of  this  manifes- 
tation, both  inorganic  and  organic,  have  their  value  and  signifi- 
cance in  the  process  of  evolution.     They  stand,  each  species, 
and  even  every  individual  in  each  species,  not  only  for  some 
good-in-itself,  but  also  for  some  higher  good  in  respect  of  the 
oontribation  which  they  have  made  toward  the  onward  move- 
ment of  this  process.     The  evolution  is,  indeed,  necessarily  ao- 
oompanied  by,  and  dependent  upon,  a  vast,  an  incalculable 
UDonnt  of  struggle,  suffering,  and  death.    But,  from  a  reli- 
gions point  of  view,  this  ^^  necessity  "  is  not  that  which  compels 
a  mechanical  system,  like  a  mill  to  grind  on,  regardless  of  the 
nmlts  produced  in  the  condition  of  the  material  that  is  being 
fed  into  it.     Neither  is  it  fitly  described  as  a  "  Will-to-live,  " 
tbt  cannot,  however,  justify  itself  by  an  appeal  to  those  highest 
prodaots  of  its  own  volition,  which  it  has  mysteriously  made 
capaUe  of  passing  judgment  upon  its  moral  character,  and  of 
ooDsenting  or  refusing  to  conform  themselves  to  its  Will.     This 
neoeMily  is,  the  rather,  somehow — although  man  can  only 
dindy  apprehend,  and  never  fully  comprehend,  this  '^  how  '* — 
oherent  in  the  Good-Will  of  the  Being  of  the  World  itself. 
For  fiutfa,  now  not  blind  and  credulous,  but  made  more  hopeful 
and  reasonable  by  evolutionary  science  itself,  holds  that  all  this 
neoessaiy  straggle,  suffering,  and  death,  is  the  expression  of  ah 
aholate  and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  whose  absoluteness  guai^ 
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antees  the  certainly  of  the  ead,  and  whom  odiioal  pofaria 
will  seoore  the  realisatioii,  bjr  tlie  totelily  of  tlia  piooaikft 
what  is  supremelj  worthy  of  the  00Bt»  beoMiae  it  it  thaninA: 
and  aU-indagive  good. 

From  this  height  of  religioas  fiuth  ihe  behcddcr  nmj  U 
upon  all  of  the  proceee  of  e^olatioii,  so  far  aa  ofaaervatuBt 
imagination  can  bring  it  under  rerieWy  with  faelinge  of  (i^ 
and  sympathy,  for  the  coat,  bat  with  feelinga  of  troat^  oiliiiiHi^ 
and  resignation,  as  respects  the  joatneaaof  tlio  process  and  Ai 
Talae  of  the  end.  And  inasmuch  aa  religions  esqwdenoe  Ink 
to  the  belief  that, — 

'*  The  loving  worm  wHiilii  Its  dodt 
Were  diTiner  than  s  loveless  God 
Amid  his  worlds,'*— 

it  also  induces^  the  participation,  in  tfaoogfat  and  in  seliflS 
in  that  work  of  Divine  redemptive  atragglay  aaflEani^i  mi 
death,  which  the  very  perfection  of  (Sod  makm  eHhies^f  ■» 
essaty  for  Him. 

From  the  same  height  of  faith,  too,  the  theory  of  evdutioi 
is  seen  to  afford  a  new  significance  to  all  the  upward  strivn| 
of  the  Life  that  is  immanent  in  the  history  of  the  Uologieil 
series,  as  modern  science  so  forcefolly  describes  thi«  histioi] 
**  Death  and  birth,"  said  Fichte,  *^  is  simply  the  struggle  of  Hk 
with  itself,  in  order  to  display  itself  more  clearly  and  more  fib 
itself."  All  the  lower  forms  of  life,  as  regarded  from  this  pool 
of  view,  have  a  specific  reality  and  value  of  their  own ;  bat  Hnsj 
are  the  more  real  and  the  more  valuable,  because  they  sre  tti 
necessary  pioneers,  and  forerunners,  of  the  life  of  man*s  wad 
and  spiritual  Self.  But  man,  too— not  only  aa  an  indindn 
Self,  but  also  as  that  member  of  the  Uologioal  aeries  who  fan 
the  superlatively  great  share  in  the  benefits  to  procuie  wUok 
aU  the  members  of  this  series  have  struggled,  suffered,  sdI 
died — must  purchase  for  himself,  under  the  plan  still  neoevi- 
tated  by  God's  Good-Will,  the  higher  and  yet  higher  detekp- 
mf       ^  self-hood  in  the  society  of  redeemed  selves.   Ubi 
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personal  and  social  redemption,  too,  must  pay  the  price.  The 
higher  life  costs  heavily ;  but  faith  credits  it  with  a  value  that 
is  greater  than  its  cost.  And  thus,  from  the  religious  point  of 
view,  the  entire  process  of  biological  evolution  may  be  regarded 
as  a  demonstration  of  how  the  lower  soul — 

''  Grows  into,  and  again  is  grown  into 
By  the  last  soul,  that  uses  both  the  first, 
Subsisting,  whether  they  assist  or  no. 
And,  constituting  man's  self,  is  what  Is 
•  ■  •  •  •  • 

and,  tending  up. 
Holds,  is  upheld  by  Gk>d,  and  ends  the  man 
Upward  in  that  dread  point  of  intercourse, 
Kor  needs  a  place,  for  it  returns  to  Him/* 

For  God,  in  his  relation  to  the  evolutionary  process,  cannot 
be  conceived  of,  with  any  approach  to  satisfaction  of  either  in- 
tellect, heart,  or  will,  unless  the  enormous  amount  of  loss  and 
death  with  which  this  process  seems,  of  necessity,  to  be  accom- 
panied, may  be  regarded  as  only  preparatory  to  a  higher,  and, 
finally,  to  the  highest  and  most  permanently  valuable,  form  of 
life.    Such  a  life  is  the  spiritual  life ;  the  sharing  by  the  human 
laoe  in  the  fullness  of  the  life  of  God.    Thus  aU  the  *^  travail  '* 
of  creation,  to  which  the  Apostle  Paul  refers,  is  introduction, 
is  it  were,  to  the  work  of  religion  regarded  as  the  spiritual  up- 
lift of  humanity.    The  preface  is  tragic.     The  scene  of  the 
gloat  drama  is  itself  full  of  tragedy ;  but  the  conclusion  of  it 
all  is  the  triumph  of  that  social  Ideal  which  biblical  religion 
denominates  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Against  this  faith  evolutionary  science  can  have  no  reason 
&r  oomplaint;  since  every  barrier  is  removed  to  its  freest 
nnging  in  the  fields  where  either  logical  consistency,  or  onto- 
logical  values,  give  the  law  to  the  hunter  and  the  reward  of 
Mb  success.  The  World  is  no  less  God's  World  because 
erolved  by  God,  whose  immanent  Will  and  Reason  are  the 
fondamental  and  the  final  principle  of  the  evolutionary  process. 
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He  who  is  the  Ground  of  its  being  at  all,  is  no  leas  the  Gwnd 
of  its  oeaseless  becoming.  For  it  is  not  with  an  alpha  m 
an  omega  alone, — and  leaving  out  all  letteis  between  the  two,- 
that  we  should  spell  the  title  which  Gk>d  possesses  to  be  rwf 
nized  by  any  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  world.  From » 
ligion's  point  of  view  evolution  itself  is  just  this, — the  wtf  ^ 
the  World  in  becoming^  in  time^  a  more  and  mare  fully  hut  alw/i 
dependent  manifestatioji  of  God. 

The  problem  which  is  offered  by  the  conflict  between  Tk* 
ism  and  Evolution,  and  which  is  answered  by  the  theisticph 
sition  so  as  to  include  in  harmony  the  claims  of  both,  is  not 
infrequently  proposed  in  a  yet  more  difficult  form  by  the  pifr 
losophy  of  religion  itself.  In  its  desire  to  do  full  credit  to  tb 
important  conception  of  development,  especially  when  tUi 
conception  is  made  to  cover  the  whole  world  as  known  in  tb 
totality  of  human  experience,  an  attempt  is  made  to  a|^jit 
to  God  Himself.  The  world  is  known  in  its  essential  natine 
only  as  it  is  known  to  be  in  a  process  of  evolution.  The 
essential  Being  of  God  is  known  only  as  manifested  in  and 
through  the  world.  What,  then,  should  prevent  us  froo 
holding  that  this  essential  Being  is  itself,  in  its  real  essence, 
evolutionary  ? 

The  attempt  to  conceive  of  God,  or  the  Divine  Being,  tf 
undergoing  a  process  of  development,  profoundly  changes  tb 
whole  philosophy  of  religion.  This  change  appears  in  its  con- 
ception of  the  predicates  and  attributes  appropriate  to  this  Be- 
ing, and  in  its  theory  of  Nature  and  the  Supernatural.  Goiii 
we  continue  to  apply  this  term  to  the  World-Ground,  is  no 
longer,  as  it  were,  inherently  possessed  of  infinite  and  absolute 
power  and  knowledge ;  He  is,  the  rather,  coming  unceasingly  to 
the  more  perfect  possession  of  these  predicates.  He  is  not  es- 
sentially and  eternally  wise,  holy,  and  good, — a  perfect  Ethical 
Spirit;  He  is  Himself  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
conscious,  as  it  were,  and  observant  of  the  moral  principles, 
which  have  from  the  beginning  somehow  lain  dormant  in  his 
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i  nature.    A  Deity  that  develops,  may  be,  indeed,  eseentiaUj 
I,  Spirit ;  but  the  completeness  of  this  spiritual  essence  must  be 
s  discovered,  not  in  what  He  has  eternally  been,  but  the  rather 
j  in  what  He  will  in  the  future  become.    And  if  the  inquiry  be 
.   pressed  as  to  the  particular  form,  under  cover  of  which  this 
evolution  of  the  Divine  Being  is  going  on,  the  answer  must  of 
course  point  to  the  development  of  the  human  race.    As  the 
xace  becomes,  in  the  person  of  its  highest  representatives,  or 
,  as  represented  by  the  general  average  of  humanity,  more  truly 
cultured,  and  especially  more  spiritual  ethically ;  this  hitherto 
hidden  and  unconscious  spirituality  of  God  the  more  fully 
'  realizes  itself.     For  it  is  preeminently  in  man,  and  in  man's 
historical  development  that  God  is  always  immanent.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  character  of  this  immanence  being  judged  by 
its  highest  manifestation,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  it  con- 
sists in  the  way  it  perfects  itself  by  a  process  of  becoming.     In 
a  word,  the  Divine  onmiscience  must  be  conceived  of  as  the 
•urn-total  of  the  evolution  of  more  and  higher  knowledge  in 
the  science  of  the  race.    The  Divine  spirituality  must  be 
thoaght  of  as  the  increasing,   collective  growth  of   human 
society,  organized  and  guided  in  accordance  with  ethical  prin- 
ciples, in  the  realization  of  spiritual  ideals.    Indeed,  God's  so- 
called  AbioltUe  Personality  merits  this  title,  only  because  it  is 
not  conceived  of  after  the  analogy  of  the  individual  man, 
whose  personality  is  alwajrs  relative  to,  and  dependent  upon, 
that  of  others  in  the  race.     The  Divine  Self  is  the  sum-total  of 
the  finite  selves  which  compose  the  race,  and  which  are  ever 
on  the  way  to  becoming  more  and  more  truly  personal. 

Such  a  view  as  tlie  foregoing  of  the  relations  which  maintain 
themselves  between  the  Divine  Being  and  a  world  which  is 
known  to  be  in  a  process  of  evolution,  has  a  fascination  for 
minds  enamored  of  logical  consistency.  Besides  this,  it  un- 
doubtedly presents  certain  features  that  appear  favorable  to 
some  of  the  more  important  beliefs  and  feelings  of  religion. 
The  latter  excellence  is  due  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  graphic 
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and  seeminglj  intimate  way  in  whieli  it  pwwpta  Ilia  dMtii| 
of  the  imnianenoe  of  God  in  aU  hnmaa  experionoa.  Thitli] 
power,  cunning,  and  porpoae  towazd  Jnan,  of  the  dhinaiiridii] 
beings,  are  present  in  all  the  life  and  yiowlh  of  otter  MMHbj 
beings,  is  a  tenet  essential  and  dear  to  all  the  lower  fonsilj 
religious  belief.  That  Ood's  Infinite  Spfiife  is  ayTtpaflw^ 
and  helpfully  present  in  all  the  atnigglea^  saffBriDgiy  aadiia] 
failures,  of  human  finite  spirits,  is  a  oonyiotum  wxtfi  As  Wll 
of  which  no  religion  that  offers  to  man  **  a  way  of  salniai*] 
can  possibly  dispense.  ^He  knoweth  our  frame;  he  ram 
bereth  that  we  are  dust.**  And  of  him  whom  fThristimi^iH 
gards  as  manifesting  more  than  any  otfaeirfhe  lealnatoisdfM 
Divine  Spirit,  it  is  said:  **  Though  he  were  «  Son,  yet  Ion 
he  obedience  by  the  things  which  ha  anfEsrad ;  aadbepgaw 
perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  aalvatioiimitoalta| 
that  obey  him."  Moreover,  in  attemptiiiif  to  ^^fArr"^  n 
theistic  theory  of  the  Divine  relations  to  tiia  WqkU,  it  m 
found  necessary  to  r^ard  God  as  ^  oo-oonoeioaai'*  aad  Ml 
coDsciously  immanent,  in  every  act,  and  phase  of  the  wM] 
ing  spiritual  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  raoe.  And,  fiulh^ 
any  even  tentative  and  partial  solution  of  the  problem  d  ed 
seemed  to  require  that  God,  as  perfect  Ethical  Spiriti  diodl 
be  conceived  of,  not  as  abiding  in  a  blessed  aloofness  fmatli 
sufferings  and  sins  of  humanity,  but  as  the  Suffering  thoi^  I 
Blessed  One,  and  as  the  immanent  Redeemer  of  man,  If  I 
an  historical  process,  from  his  condition  of  suffering  and  i  I 
sin.  I 

All  attempt  to  apply  the  conception  of  evolution  to  tbe  ft  I 
vine  Being,  however,  when  more  closely  examined  and  Afl^  I 
oughly  thought  out,  is  seen  to  defeat  itself.  It  represeots  Ai  I 
immanency  of  God  in  a  way  largely  to  render  it  ineffeetiv>}| 
and  the  doctline  of  the  Divine  transcendency  is  quite  OTe^  | 
looked  or  made  impossible  from  its  point  of  view.  CollectiTt  I 
humanity  is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  Absolute  fff'  1 
sonality,  the  Unitary  Being  of  an  omnipotent  will  and  an  o»  I 
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nisoient  mind ;  much  less  is  it  an  adequate  representative  of 
I  man's  Ideal  of  ethical  perfection.    If  the  conception  of  God 
;  18  to  serve  human  reason  as  an  explanatory  principle,  as  a  real 
:  *'  World-Ground,*'  God  must  be  conceived  of  as  the  adequate 
5  Oround  of  this  world  as  we  actually  find  it    But  the  world, 
•  as  we  actually  find  it,  is  in  a  process  of  evolution.     God  as  the 
Ground  of  the  World  must,  therefore,  be  so  conceived  of  as  to 
account,  not  only  for  what,  according  to  the  evolutionary  hy- 
pothesis, the  world  has  been  and  is  now,  but  also  for  all  that 
which,  according  to  the  expectations  and  predictions  based 
upon  this  hypothesis,  the  world  is  destined  in  the  future  to 
become.     And  in  this  connection,  the  development  of  human 
society  toward  the  better   realization  of  its  cherished  ideals 
must,  in  a  very  special  way,  be  taken  into  the  account 

The  conception  of  a  self-evolution  of  God,  therefore,  turns 
out  to  be  a  resort  to  the  lower  form  of  an  unconscious  and  im- 
personal Mechanism,  or  a  semi-personal  and  undeveloped  World- 
Soul,  as  a  substitute  for  the  theistic  conception  of  God  as  Ab- 
solute Person  and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  It  has  some  of  the 
excellences,  and  also  most  of  the  defects,  which  always  accom- 
pany the  views  entertained  by  the  different  forms  of  pantheism. 
It  is,  however,  in  its  application  to  the  various  religious  doc- 
laines  which  symbolize  those  relations  of  God  to  the  world 
that  are  most  vital  and  valuable  in  the  religious  experience  of 
fhe  race,  that  this  conception  fails  most  conspicuously  of  af- 
fording satisfaction  either  to  philosophy  or  to  faith.  Only  if 
the  evolution  of  things  and  selves,  as  it  appears  in  history  and 
to  modem  science,  may  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  Divine  self • 
revelation,  can  philosophy  and  religious  faith  be  harmonized 
upon  a  basis  of  historical  and  scientific  facts.  Evolution  is 
manifestation  of  the  Absolute ;  evolution  can  never  be  its 
producing  cause. 

In  conceiving  of  the  relations  between  God  as  Personal  Ab* 
solute  and  the  process  of  the  world's  evolution,  the  inescapable 
limitations  which  belong  to  all  human  knowledge — ^whether 
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tMwrtiftCy  ^iiloBopliio>l»  or  inqJieato  in  Urn  pffcaat  ^ 
faitii — ^moat  oonatantly  be  kqpfe  in  mind.  In  ill  doetaM^I 
God  as  Creator,  PveMrrer,  and  Moal  Bnlar  and  BadBM^I 
theology  has  too  often  stnTen  for  oonoeptioiia  tiiatah0illli| 
apaeeleaa,  tuneless,  imoonditi<mal ;  and  so  ahonld  lepnstl 
these  relations  between  the  World  and  its  GhxMind,  tsi  fal 
mUmitatiif  as  it  were.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ocder  to  «Mi|i 
the  necessity  of  introducing  Deity  as  an  ezplan»t0iry  pdsoqlik 
CTen  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  evdntionary  adsiiae  hi 
tried  to  help  itself  out  by  postnlating  an  infinite  aaiosBkrf: 
undifferentiated  material;  and  this  ^^tifnal  is  though  efa 
self-ezistent|  or  as  ^  left  over  **  from  the  wxeok  to  which  w 
preexistent  world  had  already  been  favonght  fay  an  efii» 
tionary  process.  If  we  inquire  after  the  gronnd  of  thii  p 
eziBtent  world,  with  its  ^  self-f[enerating  natnnd  law,"  mm 
referred  to  another  still  preSxistent  world ;  and  ao  on,  oil » 
finitwn.  Now  this  abstract  oonoepticm  of  a  Diyine  Beii^U 
may  be  conceiTed  of  in  terms  not  drawn  from  ezperkneei  W 
as  existing  mtb  specie  ettemitatie^  and  the  equally  ahstaetea' 
ception  of  an  eternally  self-existent  and  self^generating  WoiU, 
are  alike  useless  both  to  religion  and  to  philosophy.  Theonlf 
Diyine  Being  man  knows,  or  can  know,  is  God  €u  mamift^Atiik 
the  totality  of  an  experienced  worlds — a  world  that  is  essentiaOf 
conditioned  upon  relations  which  are  realized  in  space  and  tint* 
and  as  an  historical  development.^  The  only  world  that  scieott 
can  know  is  just  this  same  experienced  world.  To  experienoe 
God  by  faith,  as  manifested  in  this  world,  is  the  essence  of 
religion.  To  know  God  as  revealed  in  this  reli^ous  expeiieDCi 
is  the  aim  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Both  religions  exp^ 
rience  and  philosophical  knowledge  are  subject  to  developme&t 
But  so  is  evolutionary  science  itself.  Religion,  science,  and 
philosophy,  all  have  their  roots  in  the  unitary  being  of  man; 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  the  categories  of  Tune  and  Space 
are  related  to  the  conception  of  an  Absolute  Self,  see  the  author's  A  TleoT 
of  Reality,  chapters  VIII  and  DC. 
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GOD  AS  CREATOR  AND 


That  the  invisible  divine  beings,  or  godsy  haTO  much  to  4 
with  the  shaping  and  even  with  the  prodoction  of  things,  ki 
been  the  conviction  of  the  religions  consciousness  from  dwb* 
ginning  nntil  now.  Indeed,  it  is  this  conviction  that  gitei  ti 
the  popular  divinities  much  of  the  influence  which  thqrpoi' 
sess,  to  excite  the  fears,  hopes,  and  other  aflEections.  of  tUr 
worshippers.  Yet  the  impulse,  or  motif ^  which  leads  the  wd 
to  believe  in  creator  gods,  or  in  the  one  God  as  the  Creatoi;! 
not  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  leads  to  the  belief  in  tb 
popular  divinities.  Neither  ia  the  development  of  rdigiooi 
cosmogonies  by  any  means  wholly  parallel  to  the  developnMOt 
of  the  doctrine  of  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  and  Monl 
Ruler  of  the  world.  The  more  primary  and  practically  (^ 
ative  impulses  to  religion  have  been  seen  to  be  the  fears  of  eiil, 
and  the  desires  for  good,  which  lead  the  sensitive  spirit  of 
man  toward  the  invisible  and  o^A^r^piritual  Being  which  ea- 
virons  him.  But  the  belief  in  divine  creation  is  a  matta 
chiefly  of  theoretical  and  speculative  interest. 

In  the  very  beginning,  however,  so  far  as  definite  inforn* 
tion  enables  us  to  describe  this  beginning,  man  employs  his  re- 
ligious belief  in  the  construction  of  a  theory  of  reality.  He 
asks  most  imperatively,  it  is  true,  the  pressing*  practical  ques- 
tions :  How  may  I  so  '*  square  myself "  with  the  gods  as  to 
save  my  crops,  my  cattle,  my  wife  and  my  children ;  But  be 
also  asks :  How  did  things  come  to  be  as  they  are  ?  Who 
made  the  world  ?  and  How  shall  I  account  for  the  ceaselesa 
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process  of  the  coming  and  going  of  individual  existences?  It 
is,  then,  a  most  natural  phenomenon  to  find  the  races  which, 
from  certain  points  of  view,  are  rated  lowest,  believing  in 
creator  gods;  and  in  the  generation  of  men,  animals,  and 
things,  by  the  divine  beings. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  divine  making  of  the  world,  a  num- 
ber of  views  prevail  among  savage  or  primitive  peoples.     Of 
these  the  most  naively  anthropomorphic  may  be  called  the 
Pottera*  or  Moulders'  view.    Thus  Tzacol,  or  the  "builder," 
and  Patol,  the  "  moulder,"  are  terms  used  for  some  of  their 
gods  by  the  Mayan  tribe  of  Indians.^    Certain  Australians  call 
a  similar  divinity  by  the  name  Baiame,  or  the  "  cutter-out " — 
as  of  a  sandal  from  a  skin.    Phjrsical  generation,  the  primitive 
fomi  of  the  belief  in  the  divine  fatherhood,  by  associating  the 
eieator  with  a  wife  who  is  the  genatrix  of  all  things,  or  a  uni- 
Teraal  mother,  furnishes  another  analogy  under  which  to  con- 
eeiye  of  the  divine  act  of  creation.    Under  this  form  appear 
most  of  the  East  Indian  myths.    But  the  Bushmen,  too,  whose 
material  poverty  and  physical  degradation  are  undoubted,  be- 
lieve in  a  male  and  a  female  divinity,  who  are,  themselves,  the 
invisible  parents  of  visible  objects.    The  Hottentots,  whom 
certain  of  the  earlier  anthropologists  rated  as  only  slightly 
sbove  the  Orang-Utang,  boast,  as  did  the  early  Greeks,  that 
tiieir  ancestors  are  descended  from  a  god,  called  Jouma  (the 
**  Great  Captain  "),  to  whom  they  ascribe  the  work  of  creation, 
ttd  whom  they  regard  as  the  giver  of  all  life. 

The  Hebrews,  however,  were  by  no  means  the  only  people 
wbo  early  arrived  in  a  largely  independent  way  at  some  more 
ipiritaal  conception  of  the  divine  method  in  creation.  Among 
the  Zufiis  of  New  Mexico  the  god  Awonawilona  was  said  to 
We  conceived  the  world  '*  within  himself  and  thought  it  out- 
ward in  space.''  Or,  since  the  word  expresses  the  wish  of  the 
Qund,  he  speaks  in  kinglike  fashion  and  it  is  done ;  he  com- 
numds  and  it  stands  fast.    But  the  following  view  of  the  same 

>8ee  Brinton,  ReligioDs  of  Primitive  Peoples,  p.  179  and  chap.  Vn. 
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people  would  seem  to  require  that  it  should  be  {daoed  urn 
where  between  the  second  and  the  thifd  of  those  viewid^ 
scribed  above :  ^^  With  the  substance  of  himself  did  fte  A 
father  impregnate  the  great  waters,  the  world-holding  seL**  h 
like  fashion  the  Mixtecs  asserted  that  before  there  enr  is 
years  or  days,  the  world  lay  in  darkness  ;  all  things  wen  » 
derless,  and  '^a  water  covered  the  slime  and  oose  thattb 
earth  then  was."  But  by  the  efforts  of  the  two  windsi  on 
personified  as  a  bird  and  the  other  as  a  winged  serpent,  tk 
waters  subsided  and  the  dry  land  appeared.^ 

In  similar  lofty  manner,  certain  of  the  native  Anstraliaoib 
lieve  that,  besides  the  demons  and  bad  spirits,  there  is  a  goodgoi 
^^  Tian  *'  who  dwells  in  heaven  and  made  all  things,  even  inxiat 
ing  the  heavens  themselves.  All  another  creator  god  latid 
to  do  was  to  say :  '*  Let  earth  appear ;  let  water  appear ;  **  ui 
it  was  80.^  Like  beliefs  are  held  by  those  natives  of  Queei» 
land  whom  Sir  John  Lubbock  classified,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Lang,  as  without  any  religion*  And  a  strange  old  ebut 
of  the  Dinkas  runs  : 

*'  At  the  beginning,  when  Dendid  made  all  things, 

lie  created  the  Sun. 
And  the  Sun  is  born,  and  dies,  and  comes  again  ! 

lie  created  the  Stars, 
And  the  Stars  are  bom,  and  die,  and  come  again! 

Ho  created  Man, 
And  Man  is  boru,  and  dies,  and  returns  no  more!  ** 

Similar  views  are  held  by  the  Polynesians  regarding  the  9^ 
called  "  liigh  gods,"  and  are  expressed  in  their  creation  myths.' 
Tangaloa  is  worahipped  by  them,  under  different  names,  as  the 
special  ''head-god"  of  them  all,  by  whom  all  the  other  gods, 
and  men,  and  all  things,  were  made ;  though  some  of  the 
myths  attribute  the  creation  of  the  heavens,  clouds,  stars,  wini 

I  So  Garcia,  as  quoted  by  Brinton,  The  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  23Cf 
3  See  Roskoff,  Das  Religionswesen  der  rohesten  NaturvOUcer,  pp.  36J. 
'  See  Waitz  and  Gerland,  Anthropologic  der  Naturv6lker,  VI,  pp.  231/^ 
336/. 
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'  pituits,  and  animals  to  his  son  Raitubu.    In  the  Samoan  crea» 
tion-myths  Tangaloa  is  spoken  of  as  dwelling  ''in  the  pure 
r,"  where  he  "hovered  as  a  bird"  and  had  power  over  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  who  were  for  the  most  part  his  children* 
Among  the  Polynesians,  as  elsewhere,  the  ''high  gods,"  or 
""'*♦  creator  gods,"  are  not  wont  to  c&ncem  themselves  particu- 
^  larly  about  the  details  of  present  affairs  going  on  among  men. 
'They  do  not  need,  therefore,  to  be  propitiated;  and  there  is 
^  little  occasion  for  offering  sacrifices  or  prayers  to  them.    It  is 
this  relation  of  the  god  and  man  which  leads  Waitz  ^  to  say  of 
^^  the  Redskins  that  the  "  Great  Spirit  "  "  stands  at  the  head  of 
-^'  their  religion,"  but  "  not  at  its  center."     Of  the  fetish-wor- 
^  shippers  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Nassau  declares  "  I  have 
*  yet  to  be  asked,  '  Who  is  God  ? ' "    Njambi,  or  the  '  One-who- 
-'  made-ns,'  is  "  the  name  of  that  Great  Being  which  was  every- 
^  where  and  in  every  tribe,  before  any  of  them  had  become  en- 
^  lightened  ;  varied  in  form  in  each  tribe  by  the  dialectic  differ- 
K  ence  belonging  to  their  own,  and  not  imported  from  others."  • 
While,  then,  we  are  not  able  to  affirm  that  all  tribes,  even 
I  the  lowest  in  race-culture,  have  always  believed  in  creator 
gods,  we  are  able  to  point  to  this  attempt  to  account  for  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  world's  visible  existences  by  reference 
to  the  creative  agency  of  the  divine  invisible  powers,  as  a  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  factor  in  the  origin  and  development  of 
religion. 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  the  most 
ancient  cosmogonies  are  religious  in  their  character  and  their 
origin.  They  ascribe  the  beginnings  of  things  to  the  gods; 
although  they  nowhere  rise  to  the  speculative  conception  of 
creation  in  the  stricter  significance  of  that  word  (a  creatio  ex 
nihUo).  In  this  respect,  however,  the  more  ancient  religious 
cosmogonies — with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Hebrew  cos- 
mogony as  detailed  in  Genesis  i,  1-ii,  8— do  not  differ  from 

1  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  178. 

2  Fetichism  in  West  Africa,  p.  37. 
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the  philosophical  theories  of  world-buildings  'vdiioh  began  ana; 
the  Greeks.  Both  assume  certain  preexistent  and  nnezplaiiNi 
material, — a  kind  of  ^^  stuff ''  ^  found  on  hand,*'  as  it  wen; 
they  then  undertake  to  tell  how  the  sacoessiye  differentiatiga 
and  elaborations  of  this  material  took  place.  In  the  one  cue, 
however,  the  world  proceeds  to  make  itself ;  in  the  other  tm, 
a  divine  invisible  spirit  shapes  this  material  into  a  more  orki 
orderly  sjrstem  of  things.  This  same  difference  in  point  oi 
view,  and  in  the  character  of  the  principles  postulated  in  tk 
interests  of  explanation,  forms  the  principal  distinction  betwaei 
the  doctrine  of  theism  and  the  theory  of  scientific  materialin 
at  the  present  time. 

Tlie  cosmogonic  ideas  of  the  Semitic,  the  Indo-Aiyan,  ui 
the  other  ancient  religions,  although  they  differ  in  details,  ui 
although  certain  characteristics  of  superiority  must  be  conceded 
to  the  Hebrew  cosmogony,  are  in  most  important  points  enci- 
tially  alike.  There  are  two  versions  of  the  Babylonian,  as  tfaen 
are  of  the  Hebrew  cosmogony.  In  the  Creation  Epic  or  ^  Epe 
of  Marduk  "  we  are  informed  : — 

**  There  was  a  time  when  above  the  heaven  was  not  named; 
Below,  the  earth  bore  no  name. 

Apsu  (or  Ocean)  was  there  from  the  first,  the  souroe  of  both, 
And  raging  Tidmat  (T'hom),  the  mother  of  both.*' 

Then  follows  a  conception  of  the  making  of  the  world  wWd 
is  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  thought.  For,  according  to  Professor 
Jastrow,^  "  Apsu  represents  the  male,  and  Ti&mat  the  femak 
principle  of  the  prinnoval  universe."  Out  of  the  chaotic  mix- 
ture, where  all  was  darkness  and  water,  strange  monsters  arosfc 
*'  Then  were  the  gods  created  in  their  totality."  It  was  the  god 
Marduk  who  suklued  the  *'  raging  Tiamat ''  and  reduced  ibf 
seething  and  ungovernable  chaos  to  order  and  to  cosmic  form. 

**  lie  established  the  stitions  for  the  great  gods. 
The  stars,  their  likeness  he  set  up  as  conBtellationB. 
Ho  fixed  the  year  and  marked  the  divisioQa/* 

1  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  411. 
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For  all  this  he  is  called  the  **  creator  of  abundance  and  full- 
ness "  and  ^*  the  lord  of  lands ; "  for  **  he  created  the  heavens 
and  formed  the  earth." 

In  the  earlier  Vedic  religion  *^  there  is  also  a  vague  nascent 
belief  in  a  creator  apart  from  any  natural  phenomenon,  but 
the  creed  for  the  most  part  is  poetically,  indefinitely  stated."^ 
:  Dh&tar  Q^  maker  ")  is,  however,  called  ^*  most  wonder-working 
of  the  wonder-working  gods,  who  made  heaven  and  earth."  In 
the  Rig- Veda  (vi,  48,  22)  it  is  expressly  said :  ^*  Only  once 
ivas  heaven  created,  only  once  was  earth  created ";  but  this 
oieation  is  attributed  to  different  gods.  The  speculative  mind 
of  the  Hindus,  however,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  so  naively 
anthropomorphic  a  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the  present 
Mystem  of  things  and  souls  came  into  being;  and  therefore 
at  the  end  of  the  Vedic  period  theosophy  invented  the  '*  god 
of  the  golden  germ  " — a  pantheistic  conception.  This  panthe- 
istic and  evolutionary  view  expressed  itself  in  such  myth- 
making  as  follows :  *^  The  world  was  at  first  water ;  thereon 
floated  a  cosmic  golden  egg  (the  principle  of  fire).  Out  of 
this  came  Spirit  that  desired;  and  by  desire  he  begat  the 
world  and  all  things."  But  all  through  its  history  the  religion 
of  Hinduism,  in  spite  of  its  speculative  tendencies,  furnishes 
no  clear  picture  of  the  process  of  creation.  The  same  thing  is 
«ven  more  true  of  the  Shinto  cosmogony,  as  taken  from  the 
Preface  of  Yasumaro  to  the  Kojiki.  In  some  respects  this  de- 
scription of  the  history  of  creation  is  not  inferior  to  Grenesis. 
Bat  its  differences,  and  its  relatively  defective  character,  be- 
come apparent  when  we  are  told  how,  after  Heaven  and  Earth 
bad  parted  and  the  three  Deities  had  performed  the  commence- 
ment of  creation,  the  Passive  and  Active  Essences  developed, 
and  the  two  became  the  generators  and  ancestors  of  all  things. 

The  principal  points  of  superiority  in  the  Hebrew  cosmogony, 
regarded  as  a  doctrine  of  creation,  are  these  three :  (1)  Elohim 
4$  in  the  beginning ;  (2)  Elohim  speaks  into  being  all  other 

^See  Hopkins,  Religions  of  India,  pp.  173/.,  207)JF. 
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and  seemingly  intimate  way  in  which  it  presents  the  doctrine 
of  the  immanence  of  God  in  all  human  experience.     That  the 
power,  cunning,  and  purpose  toward  men,  of  the  divine  invisible 
beings,  are  present  in  all  the  life  and  growth  of  other  concrete 
beings,  is  a  tenet  essential  and  dear  to  all  the  lower  forms  of 
religious  belief.    That  God's  Infinite  Spirit  is  sympatheticallj 
and  helpfully  present  in  all  the  struggles,  sufferings,  and  even 
fiiilures,  of  human  finite  spirits,  is  a  conviction  with  the  tmth 
of  which  no  religion  that  offers  to  man  ^^  a  way  of  salvation'' 
can  possibly  dispense.     ^^  He  knoweth  our  frame ;  he  remem- 
bereth  that  we  are  dust."     And  of  him  whom  Christianity  re- 
gards as  manifesting  more  than  any  other  the  real  nature  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  it  is  said :  ^*  Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered ;  and  being  made 
perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them 
that  obey  him."    Moreover,  in  attempting  to  elaborate  the 
theistic  theory  of  the  Divine  relations  to  the  World,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  regard  God  as  *^  co-conscious,"  and  thus 
consciously  immanent,  in  every  act,  and  phase  of  the  unfold- 
ing spiritual  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race.     And,  finally, 
any  even  tentative  and  partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil 
seemed  to  require  that  God,  as  pei'fect  Ethical  Spirit,  should 
be  conceived  of,  not  as  abiding  in  a  blessed  aloofness  from  the 
sufferings  and  sins  of  humanity,  but  as  the  Suffering  though 
Blessed  One,  and  as  the    immanent   Redeemer  of  man,  bj 
an  historical  process,  from  his  condition  of  suffering  and  of 
sin. 

All  attempt  to  apply  the  conception  of  evolution  to  the  Di' 
vine  Being,  however,  when  more  closely  examined  and  ibo^ 
oughly  thought  out,  is  seen  to  defeat  itself.     It  represents  tb^ 
immanency  of  God  in  a  way  largely  to  render  it  ineffective'' 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  transcendency  is  quite  ov^^ 
looked  or  made  impossible  from  its  point  of  view.     Collecti'^® 
humanity  is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  Absolute  P^^ 
sonality,  the  Unitary  Being  of  an  omnipotent  will  and  an  of^' 
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lUMient  mind ;  much  less  is  it  an  adequate  representative  of 
man's  Ideal  of  ethical  perfection.  If  the  conception  of  God 
is  to  serve  human  reason  as  an  explanatory  principle,  as  a  real 
**  World-Oround,"  God  must  be  conceived  of  as  the  adequate 
Ground  of  this  world  as  we  actually  find  it.  But  the  world, 
as  we  actually  find  it,  is  in  a  process  of  evolution.  God  as  the 
Ground  of  the  World  must,  therefore,  be  so  conceived  of  as  to 
account,  not  only  for  what,  according  to  the  evolutionary  hy- 
pothesis, the  world  has  been  and  is  now,  but  also  for  all  that 
which,  according  to  the  expectations  and  predictions  based 
upon  this  h3rpothesi8,  the  world  is  destined  in  the  future  to 
become.  And  in  this  connection,  the  development  of  human 
society  toward  the  better  realization  of  its  cherished  ideals 
must,  in  a  very  special  way,  be  taken  into  the  account 

The  conception  of  a  self-evolution  of  God,  therefore,  turns 
out  to  be  a  resort  to  the  lower  form  of  an  unconscious  and  im- 
personal Mechanism,  or  a  semi-personal  and  undeveloped  World- 
Soul,  as  a  substitute  for  the  theistic  conception  of  God  as  Ab- 
solute Person  and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit.    It  has  some  of  the 
excellences,  and  also  most  of  the  defects,  which  always  accom- 
pany the  views  entertained  by  the  different  forms  of  pantheism. 
It  is,  however,  in  its  application  to  the  various  religious  doc- 
tiines  which  symbolize  those  relations  of  God  to  the  world 
that  are  most  vital  and  valuable  in  the  religious  experience  of 
the  race,  that  this  conception  fails  most  conspicuously  of  af- 
fording satisfaction  either  to  philosophy  or  to  faith.     Only  if 
the  evolution  of  things  and  selves,  as  it  appears  in  history  and 
to  modem  science,  may  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  Divine  self- 
levelation,  can  philosophy  and  religious  faith  be  harmonized 
upon  a  basis  of  historical  and  scientific  facts.     Evolution  is 
manifestation   of   the  Absolute ;   evolution  can  never  be  its 
producing  cause. 

In  conceiving  of  the  relations  between  God  as  Personal  Ab- 
Bolate  and  the  process  of  the  world's  evolution,  the  inescapable 
limitations  which  belong  to  all  human  knowledge — whether 
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Bcientifio,  philosophical,  or  implicate  in  the  content  of  xeligioi 
&ith — must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind.  In  its  doctrine  * 
God  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Moral  Ruler  and  Redeemfl 
theology  has  too  often  striven  for  conceptions  that  should  1 
spaceless,  timeless,  unconditional;  and  so  should  represei 
these  relations  between  the  World  and  its  Ground,  9ub  spec 
{Btemitatii^  as  it  were.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  escap 
the  necessity  of  introducing  Deity  as  an  explanatory  principk 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  evolutionary  science  ha 
tried  to  help  itself  out  by  postulating  an  infinite  amount  € 
undifferentiated  material ;  and  this  material  is  thought  of  a 
self-existent,  or  as  ^'  left  over  "  from  the  wreck  to  which  som 
preexistent  world  had  already  been  brought  by  an  evdc 
tionaiy  process.  If  we  inquire  after  the  ground  of  this  pK 
existent  world,  with  its  ^'  self-generating  natural  law,"  we  ar 
referred  to  another  still  preexistent  world ;  and  so  on,  od  w 
finitum.  Now  this  abstract  conception  of  a  Divine  Being,  tha 
may  be  conceived  of  in  terms  not  drawn  from  experience,  bo 
as  existing  sub  specie  cetemitatis^  and  the  equally  abstract  coo 
ception  of  an  eternally  self-existent  and  self-generating  World 
are  alike  useless  both  to  religion  and  to  philosophy.  The  onl; 
Divine  Being  man  knows,  or  can  know,  is  God  as  maniftstedi^ 
the  totality  of  an  experienced  worlds — a  world  that  is  essentiall; 
conditioned  upon  relations  which  are  realized  in  space  and  tim^ 
and  as  an  historical  development.^  The  only  world  that  scieno 
can  know  is  just  this  same  experienced  world.  To  experieoc 
God  by  faith,  as  manifested  in  this  world,  is  the  essence  < 
religion.  To  know  God  as  revealed  in  this  religious  experien' 
is  the  aim  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Both  religious  exj 
rience  and  philosophical  knowledge  are  subject  to  developmei 
But  so  is  evolutionary  science  itself.  Religion,  science,  s^ 
philosophy,  all  have  their  roots  in  the  unitary  being  of  maJ 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  the  categories  of  Time  and  Spa 
are  related  to  the  conception  of  an  Absolute  Self,  see  the  author's  A  Theo 
of  Reality,  chapters  VIII  and  IX. 
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and  by  his  progress  toward  the  realization  of  his  ideals,  all 
these  aspects  and  experiences  of  his  own  nature  are  more 
and  more  to  be  harmonized  and  united  as  permanent  and 
fundamentally  important  factors  in  the  total  eyolution  of  the 
iBoe. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

OOD  AS  CREATOR  AND  PRBSERVBB 

That  the  inyisible  divine  beings,  or  gods,  haye  much  to  do 
with  the  shaping  and  even  with  the  production  of  things,  has 
been  the  conviction  of  the  religious  consciousness  from  the  be- 
ginning until  now.  Indeed,  it  is  this  conviction  that  gives  to 
the  popular  divinities  much  of  the  influence  which  they  pos- 
sess, to  excite  the  fears,  hopes,  and  other  affections,  of  their 
worshippers.  Yet  the  impulse,  or  mottf^  which  leads  the  mincl 
to  believe  in  creator  gods,  or  in  the  one  God  as  the  Creator,  is 
not  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  leads  to  the  belief  in  the 
popular  divinities.  Neither  is  the  development  of  religioas 
cosmogonies  by  any  means  wholly  parallel  to  the  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  and  Moral 
Ruler  of  the  world.  The  more  primary  and  practically  opo^ 
ative  impulses  to  religion  have  been  seen  to  be  the  fears  of  evi^ 
and  the  desires  for  good,  which  lead  the  sensitive  spirit  ot 
man  toward  the  invisible  and  (^^A^r^piritual  Being  which  e^' 
virons  him.  But  the  belief  in  divine  creation  is  a  matt^^ 
chiefly  of  theoretical  and  speculative  interest 

In  the  very  beginning,  however,  so  far  as  definite  infomcJ*' 
tion  enables  us  to  describe  this  beginning,  man  employs  his  ^^ 
ligious  belief  in  the  construction  of  a  theory  of  reality.    J5® 
asks  most  imperatively,  it  is  true,  the  pressing  practical  qu^^ 
tions :  How  may  I  so  "  square  myself "  with  the  gods  as  ^^ 
save  my  crops,  my  cattle,  my  wife  and  my  children ;  But  t^^ 
also  asks:  How  did  things  come  to  be  as  they  are?    Wt^^ 
made  the  world  ?  and  How  shall  I  account  for  the  ceasele^^ 


i 

i 
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proooBB  of  the  coming  and  going  of  individual  existences  ?  It 
is,  then,  a  most  natural  phenomenon  to  find  the  races  which, 
from  certain  points  of  view,  are  rated  lowest,  beUeving  in 
creator  gods;  and  in  the  generation  of  men,  animals,  and 
things,  by  the  divine  beings. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  divine  making  of  the  world,  a  num- 
ber of  views  prevail  among  savage  or  primitive  peoples.  Of 
these  the  most  naively  anthropomorphic  may  be  called  the 
Potters'  or  Moulders'  view.  Thus  Tzacol,  or  the  "  builder," 
and  Patol,  the  ^^  moulder,"  are  terms  used  for  some  of  their 
gods  by  the  Majran  tribe  of  Indians.^  Certain  Australians  call 
a  similar  divinity  by  the  name  Baiame,  or  the  ^*  cutter-out " — 
as  of  a  sandal  from  a  skin.  Phjrsical  generation,  the  primitive 
form  of  the  belief  in  the  divine  fatherhood,  by  associating  the 
creator  with  a  wife  who  is  the  genatrix  of  all  things,  or  a  uni- 
versal mother,  furnishes  another  analogy  under  which  to  con- 
cselve  of  the  divine  act  of  creation.  Under  this  form  appear 
most  of  the  East  Indian  myths.  But  the  Bushmen,  too,  whose 
material  poverty  and  physical  degradation  are  undoubted,  be- 
lieve in  a  male  and  a  female  divinity,  who  are,  themselves,  the 
invisible  parents  of  visible  objects.  The  Hottentots,  whom 
certain  of  the  earlier  anthropologists  rated  as  only  slightly 
above  the  Orang-Utang,  boast,  as  did  the  early  Greeks,  that 
tiheir  ancestors  are  descended  from  a  god,  called  Jouma  (the 
•*  Great  Captain  "),  to  whom  they  ascribe  the  work  of  creation, 
ajid  whom  they  regard  as  the  giver  of  all  life. 

The  Hebrews,  however,  were  by  no  means  the  only  people 
'^rho  early  arrived  in  a  largely  independent  way  at  some  more 
spiritual  conception  of  the  divine  method  in  creation.  Among 
tiiie  Zufiis  of  New  Mexico  the  god  Awonawilona  was  said  to 
l^ave  conceived  the  world  **  within  himself  and  thought  it  out- 
^^rard  in  space."  Or,  since  the  word  expresses  the  wish  of  the 
Tmnd,  he  speaks  in  kinglike  fashion  and  it  is  done ;  he  com- 
ixiands  and  it  stands  fast.     But  the  following  view  of  the  same 

1  See  Brinton,  ReligioDs  of  Primitive  Peoples,  p.  179  and  chap.  VII. 
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people  would  seem  to  require  that  it  should  be  plaoed  some- 
where between  the  second  and  the  third  of  those  views  da- 
scribed  above :    ^^  With  the  substance  of  himself  did  the  all- 
father  impregnate  the  great  waters,  the  world-holding  sea.*'  In 
like  fashion  the  Mixtecs  asserted  that  before  there  ever  ware 
years  or  days,  the  world  lay  in  darkness ;  all  things  were  (uv 
derless,  and  *^  a  water  covered  the  slime  and  ooze  that  the 
earth  then  was."    But  by  the  efforts  of  the  two  winds,  one 
personified  as  a  bird  and  the  other  as  a  winged  serpenti  tbe 
waters  subsided  and  the  dry  land  appeared.' 

In  similar  lofty  manner,  certain  of  the  native  Australians  be- 
lieve that,  besides  the  demons  and  bad  spirits,  there  is  a  good  god 
^  Tian  "  who  dwells  in  heaven  and  made  all  things,  even  indod- 
ing  the  heavens  themselves.  All  another  creator  god  needed 
to  do  was  to  say :  ^^  Let  earth  appear ;  let  water  appear ;  ^  and 
it  was  so.'  Like  beliefs  are  held  by  those  natives  of  Queens- 
land whom  Sir  John  Lubbock  classified,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Lang,  as  without  any  religion.  And  a  strange  old  cbaot 
of  the  Dinkas  runs  : 

*'  At  the  beginning,  when  Dendid  made  all  things,  |.. 

He  created  the  Sun. 
And  the  Sun  is  bom,  and  dies,  and  comes  again  I 

He  created  the  Stars, 
And  the  Stars  are  bom,  and  die,  and  come  again  I 

He  created  Man, 
And  Man  is  born,  and  dies,  and  returns  no  more!  ** 

Similar  views  are  held  by  the  Polynesians  regarding  the  eo- 
called  *'  high  gods,"  and  are  expressed  in  their  creation  mytte. 
Tangaloa  is  worshipped  by  them,  under  different  names,  as  th® 
special  "head-god"  of  them  all,  by  whom  all  the  other god»» 
and  men,  and  all  things,  were  made ;   though  some  of  tD® 
myths  attribute  the  creation  of  the  heavens,  clouds,  stars,  "wiX^^ 

1  So  Garcia,  as  quoted  by  Brinton,  The  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  2^3^' 
3  See  Roekoff,  Das  Religionswesen  der  rohesten  NaturvOlker,  pp.  36/f- 
s See  Waitz  and  Gerland,  Anthropologic  der  NaturvOlker,  VI, pp.  TS^*'^ 
336/. 
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tmts,  and  animals  to  his  son  Raitabu.  In  the  Samoan  crea** 
MMnyths  Tangaloa  is  spoken  of  as  dwelling  **in  the  pnie 
r,"  where  he  *^  hovered  as  a  bird "  and  had  power  oyer  the 
St  of  the  gods,  who  were  for  the  most  part  his  children* 
mong  the  Poljrnesians,  as  elsewhere,  the  *^high  gods,'*  or 
creator  gods,''  are  not  wont  to  c&ncem  themselves  particu- 
rly  about  the  details  of  present  affairs  going  on  among  men. 
hey  do  not  need,  therefore,  to  be  propitiated ;  and  there  is 
bUe  occasion  for  offering  sacrifices  or  prayers  to  them.  It  U 
ds  relation  of  the  god  and  man  which  leads  Waitz  ^  to  say  of 
le  Redskins  that  the  ^*  Great  Spirit "  ^*  stands  at  the  head  of 
leir  religion,"  but  *^  not  at  its  center."  Of  the  fetish-wor- 
uppers  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Nassau  declares  ^^  I  have 
St  to  be  asked,  ^  Who  is  God  ? ' "  Njambi,  or  the  ^  One-who- 
lade-us,'  is  **  the  name  of  that  Great  Being  which  was  every- 
bere  and  in  every  tribe,  before  any  of  them  had  become  en- 
gfatened  ;  varied  in  form  in  each  tribe  by  the  dialectic  differ- 
ice  belonging  to  their  own,  and  not  imported  from  others." ' 

While,  then,  we  are  not  able  to  affirm  that  all  tribes,  even 
le  lowest  in  race-culture,  have  always  believed  in  creator 
3ds,  we  are  able  to  point  to  this  attempt  to  account  for  the 
>miDg  and  going  of  the  world's  visible  existences  by  reference 
» the  creative  agency  of  the  divine  invisible  powers,  as  a  nat- 
ral  and  inevitable  factor  in  the. origin  and  development  of 
iligion. 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  the  most 
icient  cosmogonies  are  religious  in  their  character  and  their 
igin.  They  ascribe  the  beginnings  of  things  to  the  gods; 
though  they  nowhere  rise  to  the  speculative  conception  of 
!^tion  in  the  stricter  significance  of  that  word  (a  creatio  ex 
^hUo).  In  this  respect,  however,  the  more  ancient  religious 
^mogonies — with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Hebrew  cos- 
mogony as  detailed  in  Genesis  i,  1-ii,  8— do  not  differ  from 

^  Ibid,,  in,  p.  178. 

'  Fetichism  in  West  Africa,  p.  37. 
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the  philosophical  theories  of  world-building  which  began  among 
the  Greeks.    Both  assume  certain  preexistent  and  unexplained 
material, — a  kind  of  ^^ stuff"  "found  on  hand,"  as  it  were; 
they  then  undertake  to  tell  how  the  successive  differentiations 
and  elaborations  of  this  material  took  place.    In  the  one  oase^ 
however,  the  world  proceeds  to  make  itself ;  in  the  other  case, 
a  divine  invisible  spirit  shapes  this  material  into  a  more  or  lea 
orderly  system  of  things.    This  same  difference  in  point  of 
view,  and  in  the  character  of  the  principles  postulated  in  tbe 
interests  of  explanation,  forms  the  principal  distinction  between 
the  doctrine  of  theism  and  the  theory  of  scientific  materialism 
at  the  present  time. 

The  cosmogonic  ideas  of  the  Semitic,  the  Indo-Aiyan,  and 
the  other  ancient  religions,  although  they  differ  in  details,  and 
although  certain  characteristics  of  superiority  must  be  conceded 
to  the  Hebrew  cosmogony,  are  in  most  important  points  essen- 
tially  alike.  There  are  two  versions  of  the  Babylonian,  as  there 
are  of  the  Hebrew  cosmogony.  In  the  Creation  Epic  or  *^  Epic 
of  Marduk  "  we  are  informed  : — 

'*  There  waa  a  time  when  ahove  the  heaven  waa  not  named; 
Below,  the  earth  hore  no  name. 

Apsu  (or  Ocean)  was  there  from  the  first,  the  souroe  of  both, 
And  raging  Ti&mat  (T^hom),  the  mother  of  both.*' 

Then  follows  a  conception  of  the  making  of  the  world  which 
is  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  thought.  For,  according  to  Professor 
Jastrow,^  ^^  Apsu  represents  the  male,  and  Ti&mat  the  femsl® 
principle  of  the  priraseval  universe."  Out  of  the  chaotic  mix- 
ture, where  all  was  darkness  and  water,  strange  monsters  arose 
"  Then  were  the  gods  created  in  their  totality."  It  was  the  god 
Marduk  who  subdued  the  "  raging  Tiamat "  and  reduced  the 
seething  and  ungovernable  chaos  to  order  and  to  cosmic  forfl^ 

**  He  established  the  stations  for  the  great  gods. 
The  stars,  their  likeness  he  set  up  as  consteUationa. 
He  fixed  the  year  and  marked  the  divisions.** 

1  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Asi^yria,  p.  411. 
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all  this  he  is  called  the  **  oieator  of  abundance  and  f  oll- 
i  '*  and  **  the  lord  of  lands ; "  for  *^  he  created  the  heavens 
formed  the  earth." 

1  the  earlier  Vedic  religion  *^  there  is  also  a  vague  nascent 
sf  in  a  creator  apart  from  any  natural  phenomenon,  but 
creed  for  the  most  part  is  poetically,  indefinitely  stated."^ 
Itar  (^*  maker  ")  is,  however,  called  ^*  most  wonder-working 
he  wonder-working  gods,  who  made  heaven  and  earth."  In 
Rig-Veda  (vi,  48,  22)  it  is  expressly  said :  ^*  Only  once 
heaven  created,  only  once  was  earth  created ";  but  this 
tion  is  attributed  to  different  gods.  The  speculative  mind 
he  Hindus,  however,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  so  naively 
iropomorphic  a  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the  present 
»m  of  things  and  souls  came  into  being;  and  therefore 
he  end  of  the  Vedic  period  theosophy  invented  the  '^  god 
libe  golden  germ  " — a  pantheistic  conception.  This  panthe- 
Q  and  evolutionary  view  expressed  itself  in  such  myth- 
^ing  as  follows:  ^^The  world  was  at  first  water;  thereon 
.ted  a  cosmic  golden  egg  (the  principle  of  fire).  Out  of 
i  came  Spirit  that  desired;  and  by  desire  he  begat  the 
rid  and  all  things."  But  all  through  its  history  the  religion 
Hinduism,  in  spite  of  its  speculative  tendencies,  furnishes 
dear  picture  of  the  process  of  creation.  The  same  thing  is 
n  more  true  of  the  Shinto  cosmogony,  as  taken  from  the 
sface  of  Yasumaro  to  the  Kojiki.  In  some  respects  this  de- 
ption  of  the  history  of  creation  is  not  inferior  to  Grenesis. 
t  its  differences,  and  its  relatively  defective  character,  be- 
le  apparent  when  we  are  told  how,  after  Heaven  and  Earth 
i  parted  and  the  three  Deities  had  performed  the  commence- 
Qt  of  creation,  the  Passive  and  Active  Essences  developed, 
1  the  two  became  the  generators  and  ancestors  of  all  things, 
rhe  principal  points  of  superiority  in  the  Hebrew  cosmogony, 
arded  as  a  doctrine  of  creation,  are  these  three :  (1)  Elohim 
in  the  beginning ;  (2)  Elohim  speaks  into  being  all  other 

iSee  Hopkins,  Religionfl  of  India,  pp.  173/.»  207 ff. 
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ttingi  and  finally  onatea man  m  hisama* ioaigo— JL ai, don «l 
ganeiEta  him ;  and  (8)  riiihim  ii  not  lopiUMhHl  aa  <limii|B| 
or  as  himself  developed  <mt  of  the  preexiataiifc.  ItianotBi«% 
howoTer,  that  all  the  andent  leHgioas  (xmnogoBifla,  ena  ii 
Hehiew,  b^;in  with  aome  loftjr  gneaaea  nft  m  teolh  wUdilina 
an  important  part  of  the  oontant  of  leligioai  fudi— wai^ 
that  all  things  have  their  origin  in  the  Divine  piodnelifs  lA; 
bat  they  then,  on  trying  to  imagine  details  as  to  the  natamtf 
the  prooess,  drop  down  into  the  x^gioa  of  tnuUtioni  cUtt 
mjth,  or  unverifiaUe  folk-lore.  This  ia  dne  to  the  fisiflik 
as  has  already  been  shown,  religion  haa  no  meana  of  kaarif 
haw  God  created  the  world ;  and  philoaopliioal  tf^wKi^  |ii 
not  at  the  time  of  these  oosmogoniea  dereloped  ao  ahslMt^i 
oonoeption  as  that  of  a  ereation  ont  of  no  pra&datenfcaiiBtf 
fay  mere  fiat  of  wilL  Even  in  Plntaioh*a  Tieir^  tibe  on^gjoilla 
prime  Creator  of  the  Worid,  only  bestowed  upon  the  atif  d 
the  phenomenal  nniverse  the  prinoiiile  of  ehange  by  iM^ 
withoat  his  intervention  and  nnder  the  opeialioii  of  natanl 
causes,  this  stuff  is  constantly  reshaping  itself.    " 

The  absence  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  limitatiou  d 
man's  earliest  philosophic  endeavors,  make  all  the  more  w» 
derful  the  sublime  conceptions  to  which  tiie  impulses  of  lA 
gious  faith,  joined  to  those  of  intellectual  onriosity,  haveniai 
the  mind  of  certain  favored  individuals.  Renoof ,  in  prod  if 
the  assertion  that  John  Henry  Newman's  **  true  notion  of  Qd 
could  more  easily  be  matched  from  Egyptian  ^ttn  from  Gnik 
or  Roman  religious  literature,'*  instances  the  following:  ^Ila 
great  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  made  all  tlungfl  tU 
are  ";  ^^  O  my  God  and  Lord,  who  hast  made  me,  and  fonari 
me,  give  me  an  eye  to  see,  and  an  ear  to  hear,  thy  gleneii" 
According  to  Menant,'  the  doctrine  of  creation  taught  If 
Zoroastrianism  was  that  of  Judaism  rather  than  of  Hinduism: 
*^  The  universe  is  a  true  creation  in  the  full  force  of  the  wordi 

1  See  De  Defectu  Orac.,  36  and  37. 
s  ZoroBstie»  p.  101. 
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and  not  at  all  an  emanation.  As  soon  as  the  creature  appears, 
it  is  to  remain  forever  distinct  from  the  creator.''  Perhaps  the 
most  spiritual  and  ideally  lofty  of  all  the  ancient  religious 
cosmogonies  is  that  of  the  Avesta.  Ahura-Mazda  surrounds 
himself  with  seven  spirits  who  are  his  creatures, — good 
thoughts,  holiness,  majesty,  humility,  sanity,  obedience,  purity. 
;  He  created  man  for  good  thoughts,  words,  and  works ;  and 
;  then  the  elements  of  fire,  water,  and  earth,  which  should  there- 
fore be  kept  pure;  and  lastly,  wholesome  trees  and  good 
animals.  All  noxious  and  bad  things  and  animals  were  created 
by  an  evil  spirit ;  but  religion  is  trust,  love,  and  obedience  to 
Ahura-Mazda  alone ;  and  over  all  the  evils  the  good  God  will 
conquer  at  the  last 

It  was  from  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  more  purely  ethical 
point  of  view  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Chinese  philosopher 
Shushi,  much  later,  maintained  the  creative  activity  of  eternal 
reason  to  be  the  origin  of  the  universe  of  things  and  minds. 
^  Before  the  existence  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  there  was 
— Reason."  '^  In  the  beginning  there  was  no  being  except 
Season.''  This  eternal  reason  is  at  once  the  Great  Limit  and 
the  Limitless.  Every  particular  object  shares  in  the  Great 
Limit,  or  in  Eternal  and  Universal  Reason ;  but  the  particularity 
of  each  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  force  which  it  manifests. 
Equally  lofty  is  the  Buddhistic  view  of  creation,  which  ex- 
plains that  in  the  beginning  there  was  no  thing ;  all  was  emp- 
tiness and  the  five  elements  had  no  existence.  Then  Adi- 
Buddha  revealed  himself  under  the  form  of  a  flame  of  light. 
He  ia  indeed  the  great  Buddha,  who  exists  of  himself.  All 
things  that  exist  in  the  three  worlds  have  their  cause  in  him ; 
he  it  is  who  sustains  their  being.  From  him,  and  out  of  his 
profound  meditation,  the  universe  has  sprung  into  life. 

A  special  relation  of  man  to  God  as  creator  is  quite  uniformly 
lecognized  by  the  religious  cosmogonies,— even  by  those  of  the 
lower  order  from  the  intellectual  and  scientific  points  of  view. 
This  relation  is  mote  usually  conceived  of  in  terms  of  physical 

21 
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gis&eration,  or  fatherhood,  in  the  earij  siages  of  man  5  religkci 
di; veloprijent.  The  most  direct  form  of  this  reladixi  is  ftisoo 
tornahly  regarde^i  as  limited  to  the  diTine  ancestor,  or  to  di 
more  h:ghl v  privileged,  of  the  then  existing  ZBce.  The  ?hai 
in  Kg}'pt  was  regularly  looked  upon  as  the  son  of  the  gods; 
and  when  the  queen  was  the  progeny  of  a  deceased  monarcha 
the  sister  of  her  sfXiuse,  the  reigning  king,  she  was  called  "di 
daughter  of  gff<V  Under  the  new  monarch,  however,  ak 
Ixjre  a  title  denved  from  her  relation  to  the  king,  who  is  soi 
or  Hon  of  g'^^l ;  slie  was  therefore  called  the  ^'  spouse  of  goi' 
or  the  **  iriotljer  of  god-'"  According  to  Preiss,*  in  theCiusai 
theology  Heaven  and  Earth  are  father  and  mother  of  all  thinp: 
and  njan  stands  somehow  midway  between  this  Supreme  P?> 
ductive  Principle  and  the  host  of  lower  powers,  heavenly  lal 
clitlionic.  When  this  lofty  doctrine  of  his  origin  is  conpU 
witli  the  ancient  and  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  Chinese  sagei 
that  man  is  by  nature  good  and  inclined  to  virtue  because  !v 
roceiverl  liis  nature  from  Heaven,  the  influence  which  religion 
Ijclicf  liiis  always  had  upon  civil  affairs  in  China  is  seentob^ 
Ihm'Ii,  with  ^o(m1  reason,  enormous.  It  is  environment,  especiaiij 
hji<l  i^ovrninienl,  whi'ih,  iiccording  to  Chinese  views,  leaiiti/ 
jHMiplr  astray.  In  hi hlical  religion,  however,  the  doctrine  ji 
mail's  moral  fall  is  incorporated  into  one  of  the  earliest  versicc 
of  thr  Ilrhn^w  cosmojL^ony ;  and  thus,  although  man  is  inJe&i 
a  H|>r<!ial  cnNition  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  is  made  in  trrf 
Divinr  imairo,  he  is  at  present  a  wandering  and  sinful  chili 
('hrislianity,  with  its  doctrine  of  redemption,  emphasizes.  <^ 
ihr  one  hand,  man's  low  moral  condition  and  need  of  GoJ? 
hi^lp,  in  ordrr  to  realize  worthily  the  end  of  his  creation:  an-i 
(»n  ihr  oiluT  hand,  it  exalts  man's  spiritual  potentialitv and i> 
comparahle  vahu\  since  all  his  religious  historj'  is  to  be  looka 
Uj)on  as  a  manifesiation,  in  the  j^rogressive  establishment  ii 
tln»  Kin^^lom  u{  luilemption,  of  the  Divine  redeeming  Love. 

*  Stv  I'irmnii.  .V.iiyptoii  iiml  .Eiryptisches  Leben  ini  Altertvmi,  p.  112/ 
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The  religious  experience  has  from  the  earliest  times  re- 
garded Crod  as  the  Preserver,  or  "  Upholder,"  as  well  as  the 
Creator,  of  the  world.  Little  definiteness  and  insistency,  it 
18  true,  has  been  given  to  this  conception  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  cosmic  existences  and  processes  and  the  One  World- 
Ground.  The  reason  for  the  fact  is  obvious.  Once  made, 
tilings  and  selves  seem,  both  to  naive  and  to  scientific  realism, 
to  be  capable  of  continuing  and  upholding  themselves.  Their 
**propertie9*^  are  conceived  of  as  preserving  them.  But  the 
phenomena  of  death  and  destruction  make  a  very  vivid  appeal 
to  man's  religious  beliefs  and  sentiments;  and  therefore  de- 
stroying gods,  or  some  one  divinity  known  as  the  Destroyer, 
are  readily  projected  into  the  field  of  experience  by  the  imagi- 
nation and  thought  of  the  worshipper. 

The  attempt  to  unite  in  some  systematic  way  the  various 
divine  works  of  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction,  was 
most  elaborately  made  by  the  Hindu  religious  philosophy  of 
the  fifth  and  following  centuries  after  Christ.  By  the  earlier 
date  there  had  developed  a  sort  of  pantheistic  triad  composed 
of  Brahma,  the  All-god,  the  Creator  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
Atman  or  World-soul,  and  two  of  the  great  sectarian  gods, 
Vishnu  and  Shiva.*  Of  these  two  Vishnu  was  originally  the 
sun,  and  Shiva  the  lightning.  But  Vishnu  had  also  been 
worshipped  as  the  All-god,  who  may,  however,  be  incarnated 
in  temporary  forms.  As  the  ^*  Divine  Song  "  affirms :  ^^  He  is 
not  bom,  he  does  not  die  at  any  time ;  nor  will  He,  having 
been  bom,  cease  to  be.  Unbom,  everlasting,  eternal,  He,  the 
ancient  One,  is  not  slain  when  the  body  is  slain.  As  one  puts 
away  an  old  garment  and  puts  on  another  that  is  new,  so  He 
the  embodied  Spirit  puts  away  the  old  body  and  assumes  one 
that  is  new." 

But  Shiva,  too,  must  be  celebrated  by  his  sectarian  devotees 
as  equally  an  All-god.     He  is  indeed  a  ^^  bestower  of  gifts  ** 

1  On  the  history  of  this  development,  see  Hopkins,  Religions  of  India,  es- 
pecially pp.  410^. 


•■d  a  eresfeor;  bnt  be  i 
gmtyfettrfolgod.**  B» 
*tiie  Mestie,  dazk,  aiwial,  Uoedf 


of  Unnif:  ^^lam  tike  nezlMartUft 
BotJwmg:'*    **I  am  jamorfeBE^ 
giimxi^,  the  Biddle^  wd  tbft  end  «C  all 
Viaimii  ftmoiig  sufr^ndk  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  I  em  the  letter  il  aMsng  Ihe 
of  miioD  emoog  the  coaipoaBdk    I 
I  am  the  Ctmtar.    I  ea  db»  claefth 
the  or^io  of  AiiigB  to  be^ 

But  hmr  shell  this  pooIe  of  Ane  «^  AD-gode  " 
this  conflict  of  irnd  deiiee  he  eilj—Mid?  Tbe 
liu  Hindd  penthriem  ii  Ihe  enever.  Of  tke 
the  BfaagBvadglta  deebiee  (iii,  972):  •^Hmni^  tfai 
Bnhma  he  creetoi,  he¥iii|f  a  hniHBi  faodf  (as  Fiiili)h|lr 
tecta,  in  the  natnie  of  ShiTa  he  woold  deetvoj ; — Aeniieii 
three  manifestations,  or  conditions,  of  the  Fathef^god."  Ite 
not  so  mach  ^  hy  unfolding  the  riches  of  tbe  one  gretl  gol' 
as  bj  ^  compounding  the  claims  of  three  gods  who  wen  ^ 
als,**  ^  the  later  philosophic  Hinduism  arriTed  at  the  eonsf 
tion  of  Deity  as  Creator,  Preserrer,  and  Destrojer.  Bniii^ 
or  the  neuter  and  impersonal  All,  thus  analyzes  himsdfi  a^ 
were,  into  the  three  personified  phases  of  the  Worid*s  lik 
represented  by  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva. 

Crude  in  ideas,  inconsistent  in  loj^c,  and  mytholpgieil* 
form,  as  the  later  doctrine  of  Hinduism  oertainlj  is,  it  k  * 
attempt  to  recc^nize  and  express  a  truth  of  essential  moBBA 
eternal  persistence,  and  profoundest  import.  The  worid^ 
human  experience  is  a  process  of  becomings  in  which  all  iDi* 
vidual  things  and  selves  appear  as  arising  and  oontiiiBit 
only  for  a  time,  and  then  ceasing  to  be.     Somehow,  tfaeniD^ 

1  So  Mcnzies,  Histoiy  of  RdisiQii,  p.  850. 
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the  Groand  of  their  origin,  of  their  persistence,  and  of  their 
disappearance,  must  be  found  in  the  one  Being  of  the  World. 
It  is  this  truth  which  the  religious  consciousness  postulates  in 
its  doctrine  of  God  as  the  Creator,  the  Upholder,  and  the  De- 
stroyer, of  all  finite  existences.  This  truth  religious  experi- 
ence finds  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  to  its  satisfaction 
the  content  of  its  beliefs  ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  most  profound  and  valuable  feelings.  In  making  this  pos- 
tulate of  faith,  the  religious  consciousness  sees  further  into  the 
trath  of  the  World  than  is  possible  for  descriptive  and  explan- 
atory science.  For  it  finds  the  origin,  the  upholding,  and  the 
passing  away,  of  all  finite  existences  to  be  in  the  One  planful 
Will  which  also  manifests  itself  to  piety  as  fatherly  and 
ledeeming  Love. 

The  doctrine  which  refers  the  whole  process  of  world- 
building,  and  especially  the  evolution  of  spirituality  in  hu- 
manity.  to  the  active  Divine  Love  in  creating,  upholding,  and 
controlling  all  beings  and  all  events,  is  preeminently  that 
adopted  by  the  reflective  thought  of  Christianity. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  apart  from  the  attempt  at  a  cosmog- 
ony in  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  no  descriptive  history 
or  ^on-scientific  theory  of  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
God  creates  and  preserves  the  world  is  anywhere  to  be  found. 
It  is  enough  that  the  presence  of  Yahweh  in  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  should  be  recognized  in  poetical  language,  and  in  a 
form  to  stir  the  heart  of  man  to  wonder,  g^titude,  and  praise. 
But  as  in  other  religions,  so  particularly  in  Judaism,  God  is 
t^rarded  as  the  Lord  of  life  and  death ;  He  it  is  who  giveth 
and  also  taketh  away.  He  is  also  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  by 
no  means  indifferent  to  human  history, — especially  when  the 
interests  of  his  covenanted  people  are  concerned.  He  comes 
down  and  scatters  the  kings  which  have  assembled  against 
bxael ;  and  when  he  has  conquered,  he  ascends  on  high  again 
leading  captivity  captive.  He  makes  and  keeps  alive  every 
man ;  for  man  is  indeed  but  clay,  until  the  breath  of  Yahweh 
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has  breathed  a  soul  into  him.    When  this  breath  is  remcmdbr 

• 

divine  act,  the  body  retarns  to  dust.  Whether  it  can  Ur 
again,  God  knows ;  but  if  it  does  liye,  it  will  be  bj  renenl 
of  life  through  the  same  inspiring  breath.  Thia  idea  of  Goi 
as  the  creative  and  renewing  source  of  all  life  is  continued  ia 
the  New  Testament ;  but  it  is  made  more  ethical  and  spiiitsil, 
until  the  apocaljrptic  vision  where,  on  the  testimony  of  ik 
angels,  it  is  said :  ^'  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  art,  aal 
wast,  and  art  to  come,"  to  Thee  belong  ^  salvation,  and  gloiT, 
and  honor,  and  power ; ''  for  Thou  art  **  Alpha  and  On^ 
the  beginning  and  the  end." 

Christianity  expresses  its  maturer  views  as  to  the  doctriie 
of  God,  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Destroyer  of  the  genentuw 
of  men,  under  two  markedly  different  and  yet  not  inecondlip 
ble  forms  of  symbolism.  One  of  these,  although  it  is  not 
wanting  in  elements  which  convey  tiie  profoundest  Bpeculi' 
tive  truths,  is  mainly  emotional  in  origin  and  of  pnctkil 
value.  The  other,  although  it  also  appeals  to  certain  senti' 
mcnts  and  is  of  influence  in  the  religious  life  as  an  a&ir  d 
CDnduct,  is  nuiinly  speculative  and  designed  to  answer  to  rv- 
tic  null  demands.  Tlie  one  corresponds  to  a  conception  which 
is  found  ^emiinal  and  growing  in  all  the  various  forms  of  reli- 
gion. As  it  api)ears  in  Christianity,  it  is  of  Jewish  origin,  bet 
s[u*ings  more  especially  out  of  Jesus'  consciousness  of  sonslii? 
and  nionil  union  with  God.  The  other  is  not,  indeed,  whoilj 
foreign  to  Old-Testament  ideas  and  figures  of  speech ;  but  i: 
is  chiefly  Greek,  lx)th  in  origin  and  in  its  form  of  expressi'ti 
The  one  tenet  represents  God  as  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Father 
of  man, — as  creating,  preserving,  and  dealing*  witli  huraaaitj 
after  the  likeness  of  the  father's  treatment  of  his  sons.  Tk 
other  doctrine  accounts  for  what  the  Divine  Being  is,  anddoes* 
for  tlie  race,  as  due  to  the  quickening  and  uplifting  activity  of 
the  Logos  which  proceeds  forth  from  Him.  The  creative,  np- 
holdin^j,  and  destroying  energy  of  God  is  essentially  both 
paternal  and  i-ational. 
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Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fortunate  fact  that 
fhe  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  in  its  earliest  and 
omdest  form,  does  not  regard  the  Divine  Being  as  originating 
human  physical  or  psychical  life  by  an  act  of  generation. 
Man's  entire  being,  indeed,  comes  from  God,  but  not  in  a 
way  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  comes  from  his  human  pro- 
genitors. The  imparting  of  the  Divine  Life  to  humanity  is 
conceived  of  as  essentially  a  spiritual  affair ;  although  the  con- 
ception of  spirit  itself  remains  all  through  the  Old  Testament 
relatively  crude  and  undeveloped.  That  God  is  the  Father 
of  men,  the  Source  of  their  life,  and  especially,  and  in  a 
unique  degree  of  the  Son  of  Man,  is  a  tenet  of  faith  which 
springs  resistlessly  forth  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  the 
oonsciousness  of  Jesus.  It  is  this  steadfast  consciousness  of 
living  the  life  that  is  in  God,  of  being  fully  and  unceasingly 
one,  as  son,  with  the  Father,  in  which  Jesus  finds  the  unques- 
tioned proof  for  the  reference  of  all  his  experiences  to  the  wise 
and  loving  Divine  Will.  Such  a  life— constantly  re-created  as 
it  is  from  the  exhaustless  Well  of  all  vitality — cannot  perish ; 
it  is  in  the  Father's  hand,  and  no  man  can  pluck  it  out  of  his 
hand.  Moreover,  it  is  by  union  with  him,  in  the  same  vital 
way,  that  those  who  live  the  life  which  follows  the  secret  of 
Jesus,  become  partakers  of  eternal  life.  They  are  branches  of 
him,  the  vine ;  and  the  branches  that  remain  in  living  union 
with  the  vine,  cannot  fail  to  live  and  grow,  for  they  are  planted 
in  God.  But  this  same  God  is  the  Destroyer  as  well  as  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  human  life ;  for  the  branches  which 
do  not  abide  in  the  vine  are  surely  doomed  to  wither  and  to 
be  burned.  This,  too,  is  the  law  of  the  Divine  evolutionary 
procedure.  This  conception  of  spiritual  existence  and  devel- 
opment for  man  as  attainable  only  under  the  conditions  of  vital 
union  with  God,  the  Source  of  all  Life,  is  expanded  in  the 
New  Testament  especially  in  the  writings  which  bear  the  name 
of  John. 

The  more  speculative  doctrine  which  endeavored  to  express 
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both  the  transoendeiiojr  and  the  imnHuaanee  of  God,  aik 
justify  the  unique  reUtion  of  homanity  ta  Chrisfc  w  the  Smi 
God,  was  derived  largely  from  Greek  souxoea.  The  Oldb 
tament  had  imparted  majesty,  and  all  the  qpaKtiee  of  Uqif 
and  rule  to  the  conception  of  God,  by  repreeeiitiiig  him  aiMfr 
ing  through  mediators, — not  merely  phyaical  beings  sniat^ 
ural  forces,  but  also  angels,  prophets,  seem,  etc.  In  the  eidii 
Christian  doctrine  the  inyisiUe  and  mysteziona  bat  lesUy  spiifr 
ual  naturerof  God,  was  expressed  in  similar  ways.  The  fint  e» 
ception  of  the  sonship  of  Jesus  was  rather  praotioal  and  wpA 
ual  than  metaphysioaL  The  views  of  the  earlier  mpdogA 
and  Greek  development,  concerning  the  xelatjona  of  Godti 
the  cosmic  existences  and  processes,  are  sammaxised  bf  w 
writer^ in  the  following  way:  Christiana  believe  in  ''sM 
who  is  unbegotten,  eternal,  unseen,  impasaible,  inoooa|nk» 
sible,  and  uncontained;  comprehended  by  mind  and  iMfli 
only,  invested  with  inefEable  light  and  beaaty  and  spirit  ail 
power  by  whom  the  Universe  is  brought  into  being  and  set  ii 
order  and  held  firm,  through  the  agency  of  hia  own  LOG0&" 
The  philosopby  of  Christianity  had,  of  course  to  attempt 
the  problem  which  is  the  crux  of  the  philosophy  and  tiieologf 
of  all  time, — namely,  how  to  represent  to  thoug^ht  and  img' 
ination  the  method  of  procedure  by  which  the  Absolute  and 
Transcendent  Being  becomes  immanent  in  the  cosmic  prooenei 
and  existences  as  the  creative,  upholding,  and  destroying 
agency  of  them  all.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  on  the  one 
Iiand,  that  its  speculative  solution  of  this  problem  should  ai- 
credly  guard  the  unity  of  God ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
should  exalt  and  make  more  effective  the  mediating  and  re* 
deeming  work  of  Christ.  That  form  of  the  Logoa-doctrina 
which  may  be  called  ^^  catholic  "  (leaving  out  of  account  tha 
dogmatic  inquiry  whether  this  doctrine  is  defensible,  or  eroi 
essentially  and  permanently  *'  Christian  "),  was  the  answer  which 
was  given  to  this  difficult,  and  perhaps  forever  unansweralki 

1  Athenagoras,  Legatio,  10. 
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problem.  In  its  development  three  stages,  or  factors,  to  the 
inquiry  may  be  recognized  :(1)  As  to  the  Genesis  of  the  Logos; 
(2)  as  to  the  Nature  of  the  Logos ;  and  (3)  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  Logos  to  the  man  Jesus.^  A  theory  of  cosmology  was 
to  be  incorporated  into  a  doctrine  of  the  way  of  salvation. 

The  tracing  of  the  development  of  the  Logos  doctrine  in 
ihe  history  of  Christian  theology  or  dogmatics,  and  the  criticism 
or  defence  of  this  doctrine,  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  our  ap- 
pointed task.  It  is  enough  in  this  connection  that  two  features 
of  the  entire  history,  with  its  hot  debate  and  even  bloody  con- 
flicts, should  be  borne  in  mind.  One  of  these  concerns  the  in- 
estimable religious  truth  that  God  is  really  present  in  the 
world,  and,  especially,  in  human  souls  and  human  history,  as 
the  immanent  and  rational  All-Spirit ;  and  that  He  has  set  into 
reality  this,  his  abiding  spiritual  presence,  in  a  quite  uniquely 
impressive  and  effective  way,  through  the  peraon  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  the  other  truth  emphasizes  the  doubt,  vacil- 
lation, and  inherent  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  that  belong 
to  all  attempts  to  represent  the  method  of  this  real  immanence 
in  a  completely  satisfying  way.* 

Modem  psychological  science,  and  a  philosophy  of  mind 
which  bases  itself  upon  experience,  distinctly  favor  a  return  to 
the  position  which  interprets  the  immanence  of  God  in  the 
human  soul  in  the  more  practical  and  spiritual  way.    For  the 

1  On  all  this  inquiry,  compare  Hamack,  History  of  Dogma  (English 
Translation),  Vol.  I,  pp.  110,  328;  III,  1-50;  and  Hatch,  Influence  of  Greek 
Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church,  pp.  256ff. 

3  For  example,  the  nature  of  the  Logos  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  God- 
like, not  simply  by  partaking  but  by  essence  (o^la).  But  the  value 
and  meaning  of  ousia  becomes  doubtful;  for  it  may  be  used  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  material  substance,  or  of  abstract  substance,  or  of  the  species  or 
genus.  In  time  this  term  was  made  convertible  with  "  hypostasis " 
{6r6a^acru)f — a  word  which  was  intended  to  emphasize  real  existence  in 
contrast  with  mere  appearance,  or  potential  existence.  Then  persona^^ 
character  in  a  play,  or  a  party  in  a  juristic  sense,  became  the  equivalent 
of  "  h3rpo8ta8is. "    Later  ^Mo-tt  and  Updtuwow  came  into  use. 
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doctrine  of  **  soul-essence,"  or  **  spiritual  reality,'*  or  "  penoDil 
substance/^  which  the  later  forms  of  the  Logos-doctrine  eo- 
body,  IB  itself  both  unscientific  and  unphilosophicaL  Bntde 
essential  truth  which  Christianity  postulates  as  based  npn 
a  more  profound  and  highly  illumined  experience  than  belong) 
to  the  other  great  world-religions,  remains  essentiallj  id- 
touched.  This  experience  is  that  of  a  spiritual  presence  and  of 
a  moral  and  spiritual  union.  Its  essence,  or  reality,  consistBii 
just  this. 

What,  then,  is  the  essential  truthfulness  of  the  religioQ8do^ 
trine  of  God  as  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Destroyer,  when  ciiti' 
cally  interpreted  and  examined  in  the  lig^ht  of  modem  scientific 
and  philosophical  opinion?    This  question  is  answered b^ooD' 
paring  this  doctrine  with    the  conclusions    of    the   foaist 
sciences  as  respects  the  origin,  continuance,  and  cessation tf 
the  cosmic  existences  and  forces.    In  general  it  may  beckimed 
that  the  evolutionaiy  conception  of  Matter  is  not  unfavonlik 
to  the  essential  truth  of  the  theistic  doctrine  of  God*s  relatico 
to  the  World.     On  the  one  hand,  so-caUed  **  matter  "  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  originally  a  quite  lawless  and  as  yet  un- 
ordered "  stuff,"  upon  which  mind  must  come  from  without,  asi: 
were,  in  order  to  impress  it  with  order  and  law.     Its  '•proper- 
ties," so-called,  wei^  not  subsequently  imposed  as  superficial 
and  unessential  qualifications  for  its  future  work  as  a  world- 
building  materiiil.     In  a  word,  the  doctrine  of  the  ancieni  i^ 
ligious  cosmogonies,  which  regarded  Deity  as   an  artificer,  or 
worker-over  of  ready-made  material,  is  no  longer  tenable.    Bat 
equally  untenable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  conception  whicli 
thinks  to  account  for  the  World's  evolution  by  ascribing  to  itt 
material,  under  the  guise  of  impersonal  qualifications  of  most 
intricate  and  inconceivable  kinds,  the  necessary  equipment  for 
building  itself  without  the  presence  or  aid  of  indwelling  Wiil 
and  Mind. 

By  all  of  the  positive  sciences  the  World  is  now  known  »s 
a  ceaseless  Becoming.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  continuous  process  of 
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ehange  in  time ;  and  all  individual  existences,  in  their  own 
life-histoiy  as  well  as  in  their  changing  relations  to  other  exis- 
tences, are  parts  of  this  process.  The  process  itself  is  brought 
about  by — is  indeed  the  expression  of)  a  vast  and  inconceiv- 
ably intricate  network  of  forces  which  co-operate  by  combina- 
tion or  collision,  to  bring  about  the  result.  But  the  World  is 
not  a  mere  Becoming ;  it  is  an  Evolution,  a  more  or  less  or- 
derly and  law-abiding  series  of  changes,  which  have  a  certain 
ideal  Unity,  and  which  are  moving  forward  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  certain  ideal  ends.  In  this  Evolution  the  origin, 
continued  existence,  and  destruction  of  all  individual  beings, 
things  and  selves,  and  even — if  this  were  possible — of  the  ma- 
terial elements  themselves,  are  moments  in  the  world's  Time 
and  fragments,  or  factors,  in  the  world's  Eneigy. 

With  this  evolutionary  conception  of  the  Being  of  the 
World,  we  have  already  seen  ih&t  the  religious  doctrine  of  God 
as  Creator,  properly  understood,  does  not  conflict.  The  essen- 
tial thing  about  the  doctrine  of  creation  is  that  the  creature 
shall  be  regarded  as  dependent  for  its  origin  upon  the  rational 
and  free  Will  of  God.  The  only  answer  which  religious  faith 
can  give  to  the  inquiry  after  the  origin  of  any  individual  ex- 
istence, or  of  the  World  as  a  whole,  is  a  reference  to  the 
Divine  WilL  But  this  Will  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  blind 
force,  or  as  an  unconscious  and  unintelligent  World-Ground ; 
it  is  immanent  and  purposeful  Reason,  as  well  as  Power,  that 
18  displayed  in  all  creation.  For  Gt)d  is  not  compelled  to  cre- 
ate ;  neither  is  He  unaware  of  the  causes  which  lead  to,  and 
express  themselves  in,  his  creative  acts.  The  causes  are  God's 
^  reasons ;"  for  the  causes  lie  in  the  ethical  and  spiritual  Being 
of  Gt)d  himself.  He  brings  aU  things  and  selves  into  being  of 
his  own  wise  and  good  wilL  Therefore  religion  simply  an- 
swers the  child-like  question,  ^  Who  made  the  World,  when 
first  it  began  to  be  ?**  by  proclaiming  its  faith  in  equally  child- 
like fashion :  *^  God  made  the  World ;  and  He  who  is  its  maker 
not  begin  to  be,  bat  was,  and  is,  and  eternally  will  be."    The 
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further  question,  '^  Why  was  the  World  so  made  ?^  the  saai 
faith  has  the  courage,  bom  of  religious  experience,  to  anflwer: 
'^Because  God  so  willed  it,  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness, ud 
for  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  wise  and  good  purposes/' 

The  time  at  which  the  world  beg^n,  and  whether  we  cob- 
ceive  of  the  world  as  beginning  at  any  particular  time  or  nx, 
does  not  concern  religion.    Its  answer  in  no  respect  altes  tb 
relation  in  which  God  as  Creator  stands  to  those  cosmic  esr 
tences  and  processes  which  science  undertakes  to  investigite. 
As  to  tlie  time  of  creation — if  by  this  be  meant,  How  long  i 
it  since  the  present  elements  of  the  known  world  came  into  a* 
istence  ?  or  even.  How  many  SBons  is  it  since  they  assnmel 
substantially  tlieir  present  cosmic  form  ? — ^neither  science  uf 
revelation  now  give,  or  ever  can  give,  any  trustworthy  iBfiB" 
mution.     Indeed,  the  whole  problem  of  the  absolute  origin  d 
the  world  is  essentially  insolvable  ;  but  fortunately,  it  is  of  m 
theoretical  or  practical  importance  for  either  science  or  leUgioL 
Both  science  and  religion  are  obligated,  if  they  desire  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  the  known  and  the  knowable,  to  take  the 
world  lis  human  exi)erience  finds  it.     The  arguments  of  science. 
lK>th  for  and  against  the  eternity  of  matter  and  force,  in  acv 
strict  meaning  of  tlie  word  **  eternity,"  are  equally  inconclu- 
sive.    And  as  to  i-eligious  experience,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understooil,  that  if  God  is  not  needed  now,  to  render  a  rationi 
account  of  tlie  origin,  existence,  and  passing  away,  of  the  finite 
minds  and  finite  things  of  the  experienced  world ;  then  He  is 
not  needed  at  all.     If  religion  can  do  without  God  to  explain 
what  <V,  it  can  equally  well  do  without  Him   to  explain  vlul 
watiy  or  what  will  he.     If  the  present  recognized  cosmic  pruc* 
esses  are  in  need  of  no  spiritual  Principle  to  render  them  ex- 
plicable and  effective  in  carrying   forward   the   world  to  is 
ideal  goal ;  then  they  may  be  left  to  take  cai'e  of  themselves, 
as  it  were  from  an  et<?rnity  ah  ante  to  an  eternity  ad  post.    For 
neitlier  religion  nor  science  can  profit  by  following  the  links  of  a 
logical  chain  witli  an  infinite  regresms^  under  the  illusory  hope 
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of  capturing  an  abstract  Absolute  or  Prime  Cause,  at  the  end  of 
this  chain.  Both  religion  and  science  should,  the  rather,  seek 
by  insight  into  the  real  world  of  present  experience,  to  discern 
the  ways  of  an  immanent  and  ever-living  God.  In  this  search 
of  reason,  the  essential  reality  and  logical  cogency  of  the  dis- 
covered truths  are  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  confession 
of  man's  inability  to  render  cognizable,  or  even  imaginable,  an 
absolute  beginning  of  the  world  at  some  point  in  time. 

Within  the  limits  of  experience,  and  of  the  reasonable  con- 
clusions from  known  facts  to  inferred  cosmic  processes  and 
cosmic  laws,  it  is  the  task  of  the  positive  sciences  to  tell  when, 
and  how,  God  creates  the  particular  existences  of  the  world. 
But  religion,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  piety,  refers  every  particu- 
lar new  existence  to  the  rational,  wise  and  good  Will  of  God* 
By  whatever  combination  of  preexisting  elements  under  the 
action  of  whatever  so-called  cosmic  forces,  this  or  that  individ- 
ual thing  or  soul  began  to  be,  it  must  still  be  piously  consid- 
ered as  a  dependent  manifestation  of  the  creative  energy  of 
tiie  Divine  Being.  Each  thing,  each  soul,  is  God's  creature ; 
each  itatus^  or  period  of  the  world's  existence,  each  phase  of  the 
cosmic  process,  is  God's  doing.  The  philosophy  of  religion 
supports  this  tenet  of  religious  faith. 

In  spite  of  the  inability  to  solve  the  problem  of  an  absolute 
beg^ning  of  the  world  in  time,  both  science  and  religion  re- 
gard the  experienced  world  as  somehow  completing  a  cycle  of 
events.  The  world  we  know,  or  imagine,  begins  in  time,  con- 
tinues through  seons  of  time,  and  will  reach  at  last  some  goal 
toward  which  the  entire  process  of  development  has  carried  it 
onward.  In  its  cosmogony  the  Hebrew  scriptures  represent 
Elohim,  who  wa8  in  the  beginning,  as  beginning  to  create  an 
orderly  world  out  of  materials  then  existing  in  a  state  of  chaos ; 
as  continuing  the  work  of  creation  in  a  succession  of  periods 
characterized  by  the  origin  of  higher  and  higher  orders  of  be- 
ing ;  and  then,  finally,  as  taking  for  himself  a  Sabbath  of  rest. 
This  idea  of  God's  resting — ^in  the  sense  of  becoming  an  inac- 
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tive  and  absentee  God — ^is  not  only  rejected  as  unworthy  bj 
the  religious  consciousness  of  Jesus,  but  is  also  rendered  quite 
untenable  by  the  established  views  of  science  and  philosophj. 
The  motif  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  Genesis 
— ^namely,  to  authenticate  the  divine  command  of  the  Sabbath 
by  the  divine  example — ^has  no  longer  any  bearing  on  the 
problem.    It  remains  true,  however,  that  all  the  resources  of 
human  knowledge,   now  obtained  or  presumably  obtainable, 
only  enable  us  to  paint  a  picture,  whose  frame  is  indeed  obscure 
and  expansible,  but  which  always  represents  only  a  very  smali 
section  from  the  eternal  Life  of  the  Personal  Absolute.    For 
the  physical  sciences  this  picture  shows  a  limited  number  of 
successive  periods  in  the  self-evolving  existence  of  the  Cosmos. 
For  religion,  the  same  picture  gives  the  history  of  the  foun- 
ding, growth,  and  triumphant  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  positive  sciences,  no  physical 
thing,  or  animal  soul,  or  human  spirit,  is  created  all  at  once, 
as  it  were.    Its  creation  is  its  own  peculiar  evolution ;  its  being 
is  its  process  of  becoming.    It  follows,  then,  that  God  the 
Preserver,  or  Upholder,  in  the  view  of  the  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion, cannot  be  an  Other  than  God  the  Creator.     In  no  case  of 
any  individual  existence,  however  insignificant  and  speedily 
transient  in  time,  does  the  creative  act  consist  in  the  placing 
of  something  already  finished  and  "  ready-made  "  within  the 
self-evolving  system  of  previously  existing  things.     Indeed, 
the  very  essential  being  of  every  particular  existence  consists 
in  its  ability  to  go  through  a  certain  series  of  changes  which 
are  peculiar  to  itself.     Even  of  the  atoms,  or  of  the  corpuscles 
which  modern  physics  thinks  itself  entitled  to  make  use  of,  in 
order  to  give  a   satisfactory  internal  constitution   to  certain 
species  of  atoms,  we  must  say  that  they — each  one — have  their 
own  peculiar  round  of  changes  to  go  through ;  their  value  in 
the  world  of  reality  consists  in  their  continued  faithful  per- 
formance of  this  task.     It  is  just  this  ability  which  designateB 
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the  ^^  nature  '*  of  the  thing.  And  its  more  common  features 
and  characteristics  are  spoken  of  as  the  '^  laws  "  of  things. 

To  piety,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  this  perseverance 
of  things  along  the  courses  of  conduct  which  make  them  to 
zealize  their  own  ideas,  and  to  play  their  own  part  in  the  cosmic 
complex,  is  a  manifestation  of  God  as  the  '^  Upholder  "  of  all 
things.  According  to  this  view,  the  impious  man  may  be  re- 
minded that  neither  he,  nor  his  possessions,  can  be  continued 
independently  of  the  Divine  Will;  and  the  pious  man,  by  the 
same  view,  obtains  a  perfect  rest  in  God.  That  things  keep  on 
existing,  just  because  they  have  existed  in  the  past,  is  as  for- 
eign to  the  conceptions  of  modem  science  as  it  is  unwelcome 
to  the  beliefs  and  sentiments  of  religion.  For,  as  has  already 
been  said,  their  very  being  does  not  consist  in  maintaining  a 
Bort  of  death-like  existence  statu  quo  ;  indeed,  the  word  death- 
like cannot  be  used  in  this  connection ;  death  itself  is  change, 
with  just  as  much  of  immanent  force  and  purposeful  idea  dis- 
played by  it  as  is  displayed  by  the  phenomena  of  life.  This  de- 
nial of  the  possibility  of  any  existence  independent  of  God,  is  a 
vital  truth  with  the  religious  experience.  Therefore,  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  philosophy  of  religion  proclaims  again  the 
truth  that,  for  the  World  as  a  totality  of  cosmic  existences  and 
cosmic  processes,  its  continuance  is  an  unintetTupted  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  Will.  And  what  is  true  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  World  as  a  totality,  is  true  for  every  moment 
and  every  change  in  the  existence  of  all  particular  existences. 
For  the  flow  of  the  Divine  energy  into  the  several  currents  of 
the  world's  life  is  a  steady  stream,  and  it  is  He  who  is  the 
Ground  of  the  continued  reality  of  all  the  system  of  finite  things 
and  finite  selves. 

Since  the  conservation  of  things  and  of  selves  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  holding  of  them  in  statical  condition,  the  destruction 
or  passing  of  the  old  is  as  essential  to  their  continued  exis- 
tence as  is  the  becoming  of  the  new.  Indeed,  the  two  are  re- 
verse sides,  or  rather  complementary  phases,  of  one  and  the 
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Mine  eToluticmaxy  prooen.  Consarvatioa  mTolfM 
If,  tberefore,  God  is  to  be  the  Cwwtor  and  Upiiolterfi| 
World  which  under  ezietiiig  oonditJone  is  »  eyatem  oi  Uf 
in  a  prooees  of  development^  He  moat  alao  be  the  dflitnfai| 
welL  While  this  is  tnie  even  of  the  lelaliT^y  moat  inoh^^ 
aUe  of  material  objects,  it  is  more  obnooalj  true  of  aUttif  i 
that  live  and  grow.  Metabolism— or  the  cKaplaoemsntialqaj 
tion  of  wonw)nt  nmterial  by  new  nwterial  appropriated  finaiii] 
world's  supply — is  the  essential  prooeaa  fay  which  theaoAiitj 
the  living  oiganism  continue  in  exiatenoe.  By  tiie 
ess,  multiplied  millions  of  times  every  tihe  osganiaos  ofdli^l 
lag  creatures  support  themselves  and  ccmtiirae  to  be. 

The  multiplication,  conservation,  and  devekypmentof  ^aii^! 
is  also  a  ceaseless  process  of  destruotioa  and  reeoiistnwIiBKfl*' 
ried  on  in  accordance  with  immanent  oontrolling  ideaSi  Iiii 
larger  world  of  all  plant  and  animal  life,  the  niuinosriiaai 
improvement  of  species  takes  place  in  the  aama  way.  Itiiil 
man,  as  the  most  complex  and  highly  oigmniaed  of  sU  kuM 
existences,  both  physically  and  psychioally  oonaideied,  fbitt 
creation  and  preservation  by  a  procesa  involving  destmctiiai 
most  impressively  true.  Thus  the  individual  humsn  beof 
comes  to  be,  continues  to  exist,  and  passes  away.  The  hatof 
of  the  human  species,  in  all  the  forms  of  its  development,  iBa' 
trates  the  same  truth.  Race  after  race  arises,  propagates  itiA 
decays,  and  dies,  in  order  to  make  way  for,  or  to  contrilali 
some  needed  element  to,  the  evolution  of  the  human  race.  Ail 
in  that  spiritual  kingdom,  upon  whose  realities  and  idesbAi 
faith  of  religion  fixes  its  eye,  life  is  secured  and  conserved oo^ 
by  losing  it ;  the  members  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  institiitiotf 
they  build,  are  ever  somehow  undergoing  a  wonderful  aii 
mysterious  process  of  destruction  and  reoons traction.  Eortti 
King  of  the  kingdom  is  the  Destroyer,  as  He  is  also  the  CnM 
and  Upholder.  Its  law  of  growth  is  to  become  asa  gxiini' 
mustard  seed,  or  a  field  sown  with  wheat,  having  tares  to  b 
nlucked  up  and  needing  constantly  the  purification  of  bonuqi^ 
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Among  the  speculative  questions  in  which  the  philosophy  of 
dligion  has  no  small  interest,  as  connected  with  its  view  of  the 
>ivine  Being  in  relation  to  the  cosmic  processes  of  creation, 
OQservation,  destruction,  and  re-creation,  are  those  in  debate, 
rom  time  immemorial,  between  Realism  and  Idealism.  It 
irould  seem,  however,  that  certain  factors  from  both  these 
philosophical  systems  are  needed  in  order  to  validate  the  reli- 
pouB  view  of  the  world  in  a  semi-logical  way.  That  solipsistic 
idealism  which  denies  that  the  world  of  things  has  any  reality 
independent  of  the  finite  subject,  and  which  considers  the  essen- 
tial being  of  things  to  be  exhausted,  as  it  were,  by  the  repeated 
and  collective  experiences  of  humanity,  would  seem  to  make 
bith  in  God  as  the  World-Ground  irrational  by  making  the 
w<^d  itself  unreal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kantian  concep- 
tion of  reality  as  noumenal,  or  Thing-in-itself,  and  so  forever 
ocloded  from  the  realm  of  the  knowable,  considered  as  an  ex- 
peiienoed  world,  is  destructive  of  the  ontological  value  of 
tkt  procedure  of  intellect  by  which  the  philosophy  of  religion 
thinks  to  establish  the  conception  of  God  as  the  Creator,  Up- 
holder, and  Destroyer  of  cosmic  existences.  Any  of  the  several 
fanoB  of  the  doctrine  of  the  World  as  Maya — illusory  and  like 
the  fleeting  shapes  of  a  dream — ^makes  it  illogical  to  regard  the 
cosmic  existences  and  events  as  a  trustworthy  manifestation  of 
in  immanent,  rational  Will  and  Mind.  And,  in  fact,  such 
UeaUsm  has  been  historically  associated  either  with  Pantheism, 
or  witii  the  effort  (as  in  Kant's  case)  to  arrive  at  the  transcen- 
dental realities  in  which  religion  places  its  confidences,  in  some 
otter  than  a  truly  and  completely  rational  manner.  For  a 
mtbnal  and  ontologically  valid  interpretation  of  religious  ex- 
perience it  seems  necessary  that  the  existences,  forces,  and  proc- 
Biies  of  the  cosmic  system  should  Jiave  a  reality  which  is  not 
bnparted  to  them,  or  constructed  for  them,  by  the  cognitive 
letivity  of  the  human  subject.  That  Ood  made  the  World — 
T  rather,  that  Qody  by  a  ceaseless  process  of  creation,  uphold- 
ig,  and  destroying,  is  making  the  World — ^is  the  doctrine  of 
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religion.    That  the  human  JEgo  makes  the  World,  and  that 
**'  Ego-made  "  World  has  only  the  ^*  appearance  "  of  reality,  or 
is  only  ^^  phenomenally  real,"  is  a  tenet  of  speoulatiye  philoso- 
phy which  appears  antithetic  to  the  postulates  and  conyictioas 
of  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Realism  which  recognizes  in  the 
World  nothing  but  the  cosmic  existences,  forces,  and  proc- 
esses, as  the  positive  sciences,  in  however  justifiable  manner 
from  their  proper  point  of  view,  are  wont  to  do,  is  even  jet 
more  destructive  of  the  rational  grounds  of  religious  beUe&i 
sentiments,  and  practices.  It  is  to  an  Ideal  Unity,  which  if 
not  a  mere  idea,  but  is  an  immanent  and  unitary,  real  Being  of 
the  World,  that  the  highest  religious  experience  of  hunun- 
ity  responds.  To  this  Being,  this  experience,  when  critically 
examined  and  rationally  interpreted,  awards  the  g^anuity  of  j 
an  Ultimate  and  Supreme  Reality.  As  the  idea  of  It  de- 
velops in  the  experience  of  the  race,  the  Reality  is  better  com- 
prehended as  corresponding  to  the  Ideal  of  the  race.  From  the 
highest  religious  point  of  view,  it  ia  made  the  Object  of  reli- 
gion, OS  perfect  Ethical  Spirit.  Thus  humanity ^s  Ideal  is  recoj;' 
nized,  with  an  appropriate  filial  attitude  by  all  personal  finite 
spirits,  tis  the  Ultimate  and  Supreme  Reality,  the  true  Being  of 
the  World. 

As  to  the  precise  manner  and  degree  of  reality  which  should^ 
be  ascribed  to  the  different  finite  existences,  and  as  to  the  exact 
way  in  which  we  ought  to  conceive  of  the  modus  operandi  o* 
Govl  in  his  progressive  Self-revelation,  religious  experience  h^ 
little  to  iiujmrt.     It  can  the  more  safely  leave  these  probleoi^ 
to  the  various  schools  of  science  and  philosophy.    About  thei^ 
most  prolxible  solution,  the  existing  schools,  and  all  schools  tcr 
follow,  during  the  indefinite  aeons  of  the  remaining  world's 
time,  will  prol>ably  continue  curiously  to  inquire.    The  object 
of  such  inquiry  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  "  transcendent,*^ 
in  the  Kantian  moaning  of  the  word.    Its  answer  is  not,  iih 
deed,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  put  it  essentially,  and  from  the 
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beginnings  beyond  the  limits  of  all  possible  experienoe*  Bat 
the  complete  answer  is  essentially  too  deep  in  its  hiding  places, 
and  too  boundless  in  the  stretches  of  space  and  time  which  it 
ooyers,  ever  to  fall  wholly  within  the  field  covered  by  human 
experience.  Meantime  and  always,  however,  the  faith  of  reli- 
gion in  God  as  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Destroyer  of  the 
cosmic  existences  and  forces  can  be  held  in  the  interests  of  a 
rational  explanation,  as  well  as  of  a  devout  and  efficient  life. 

The  supremely  important  thing  for  the  religious  conscious- 
ness is,  of  course,  that  Man  himself  shall  be  consciously  and 
Toluntarily  placed  in  right  relations  to  God  as  his  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  the  Ruler  of  his  destiny.  With  piety  it  is  es- 
sential that  human  life  and  death  should  be  in  God's  safe  keep- 
ing. In  order  to  find  the  fullest  satisfaction  for  his  religious 
needs  and  aspirations  man  must  believe  himself  to  be  the  crea- 
ture of  God,  and  yet  capable  of  attainuig  the  abiding  life  in 
God  by  becoming  his  son  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  union  with 
Him.  This  new  creation  of  man,  to  which  piety  aspires  and 
which  it  is  the  promise  of  the  reli^ons  of  salvation  and  espe- 
cially of  Christianity  to  impart,  cannot  be  hoped  for  or  ob- 
tained as  the  resulting  product  of  cosmic  processes  when  these 
processes  are  regarded  as  themselves  devoid  of  all  direction 
by  an  indwelling  rational  and  ethical  life.  In  order,  then,  to 
place  upon  good  and  defensible  grounds  the  hopes  of  religion, 
God  must  be  conceived  of  as  the  Moral  Ruler  and  Redeemer 
of  mankind.  This  special  work  of  the  ^^  new  creation  "  of  hu- 
manity, which  involves  the  originating  and  development  of  a 
capacity  for  spiritual  life,  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  religious 
view  of  God's  relations  to  the  World  of  things  and  selves. 

But  the  creation  of  the  "  over-man  "  is  an  intricate  and  in- 
definitely prolonged  evolutionary'  process.  The  origin  of 
spirituality  in  finite  things  can  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  an 
endowment,  once  for  all,  with  body  and  mind  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  the  highest  moral,  SBsthetical,  and  religious  aspira- 
tions and  ideals.    Neither  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  nor  in 
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diat  of  the  speoieA,  w  thte  Uod  of  DiTiiM  erMti^ 
the  Iwmfthing  from  the  weU-gnwod  itmjs  into  snoodi  vite 
of  a  ahip  that  is  already  fall-dgged,  fullj  stoted^andU^ 
manned.  There  is  no  **oommon  olay  **  of  panooalitf  faa 
which  the  individnal  human  being  may  be  ooostmeted  «i 
piece  broken  off  from  the  groat  Inmp  of  humuiitjr.  GoA  » 
tivity  in  creating  and  upholding  the  spirife  in  man  is  eo«it» 
sive  with  the  history  of  the  developmant  of  the  human  mok 
In  studying  the  forces  operstiTe  in  tihe  onation  of  Uk 
spirits,  the  part  that  physical  nature  has  plajed  must  be  en^ 
where  duly  recognised.  What  the  natural  frnwimw  denli 
as  man^B  discipline  from  his  envirmiment^  in  endunnoB^  as* 
age,  industiy,  and  in  the  intelligent  nae  of  his  powen  of  U^ 
and  mind,  is,  from  religion's  point  of  view,  God's  woik  smtiii 
and  presorvatiye  of  spirituality  in  man.  F^com  the  eYctati» 
ary  standpoint  the  credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  DiTuie  Boy* 
nmnent  in  the  World ;  even  when  the  eonmUed  nataual  tas 
ssem  th«n)solves  to  be  waging  a  fieroe  and  wwfcMii««g  eorfkl 
with  tlio  lo\\Tr  fonns  of  a  beginning  spiritoal  life.  God  tti 
I>e$tr\\vor  is  present  even  here  as  God  the  Creator  and  Upboldft 
The  same  truth  enlightens  and  steadies  the  niind^  as  itofasenn 
the  evi^huion  of  spirituality  in  man  through  the  more  infiskf 
and  tryini:  oontliot  U^tween  his  lower  nature  and  Uie  higher  ai 
utc^^  ration aI  jx>wers«  when  these  latter  dawn  and  liseslovir  v 
the  plAoe  v^f  ooTitT\>K  For  the  ideals  which  now  begin  to  ip* 
fvar  pTv^ve  to  Iv  iniiomiubie  forces^  that  greaten  ^'^  lift  uf 
tibe  whcvle  life  ot  huuianitr.  And«  nnalljr^  it  is  sneh  icH^mbi 
as^  Z>cka\>sij;irij|jii$nk  ediriy  Bnddhism«  and«  aboTe  ^^_  the  i^p^ 
i-if  Oiois:!.  «iic.h  Acw.ntuate  the  <«c»iflict  between  tSfee'^woHL* 
as:  xiL'imprisdr.c  tib^^ste  eri^iioMBieni^  tid  prise  and  ivek  the  Icve 
TjiZ-OAf  ci  -^h^cii.  iTkjm  has  exMrienceu  ajn^  tihiat  Eas^^dmn^Gai 
m  -v^cii  iaZ  V:je  si:y)!r^ia:»e  iiTAntsubl  aaDd  adeaH  Taliaes  arc;  lo  ^ 
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made  from  without,  or  by  other  selves,  but  must  also  always 
be  self-made.  Such  a  view  of  the  origin,  continuanoe,  and 
possible  destruction  of  a  true  Self,  accords  with  all  that  we 
know  about  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psychol- 
ogy and  metaphysics  of  mind.  The  reality  of  the  human  per- 
son is  always  a  development,  admitting  of  different  d^reea, 
and  having  its  many  conditions  and  phases  as  a  process  taking 
place  in  time ;  but  it  is  also  always  a  M(f-development.  To 
quote  the  summary  of  arguments  given  elsewhere  in  detaU :  ^ 
*'  The  peculiar,  the  only  intelligible,  and  indulntable  reality 
which  belongs  to  Mind  (t.  «.,  the  human  mind)  is  its  being  for 
itself,  by  actual  functioning  of  self-consciousness,  of  recogni- 
tive  memory,  and  of  thought."  And  in  all  these  forms  of 
functioning,  self-determining  will  is  ever  present,  as  the  *^  heart 
of  the  heart*'  of  the  human  Self.  But  every  man's  making  of 
himself  is  none  the  less  the  work  of  God  in  creating  and  up- 
holding the  spirit  that  is  in  the  man. 

In  some  such  way  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  mind 
corroborates  the  postulate  of  religious  experience.  And  we 
may  say  with  a  recent  writer  on  this  subject :  ^  ^^  The  reality  of 
the  Ego  belongs  to  the  metaphysical  presuppositions  of  re- 
ligion." The  creation  of  a  Self  is,  therefore,  alwaj-s  a  two- 
sided  affair.  Every  Ego  becomes,  and  continues  to  be,  a  real 
person,  just  so  soon,  and  just  as  long,  and  just  as  completely, 
as  it  is  actually  able  by  self-activity,  as  self-conscious  will,  to 
construct  in  a  living  process  its  selfhood  in  this  way.  Actually 
to  become  a  self-conscious,  knowing,  and  self-determining  will, 
18  an  achievement  in  which  this  very  same  developing  Self 
takes  part  But  this  activity  is  also  a  gift  of  Grod,  and  it  is 
constantly  sustained  by  God  ;  it  is  His  immanent,  rational  Will 
which  ever  constitutes  and  upholds  this  self -hood  of  every  man. 
All  this  being  which  I  properly  call  mine  is  a  being  in  Him ; 

1  See  the  author's  Philosophy  of  Mind,  where  this  condusioQ  is  established 
in  detail, 
s  A.  Domer,  Religionsphaoeophie,  p.  244. 
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whether  I  will  it  or  not,  and  whether  I  know  it  or  not,  I  is 
absolutelv  dependent  upon  him  for  its  existence  and  its  exo- 
cise.  B  V  virtue  of  these  diTinely  imparted  and  divinely  s» 
t^iined  powers,  I  take  part  in  the  creation  and  conservatioii  d 
m V  Selfhood.  This  cooperation  renders  me  a  Self, — apart  &co 
Go^i  azid  over  against  God  ;  bat  at  the  same  time,  it  is  in  tb 
power  to  be  luvself  that  the  highest  potency  of  my  being  ic 
Gixi  consists :  because  this  is,  of  all  mj  being,  most  like  tb 
beinc  of  God.  It  is,  therefore,  the  self-conscious  choice  oL  ani 
the  ste^uly  adherence  to,  this  divine  ideal  of  a  real  spintoii 
Selthooil  which  makes  it  possible  for  man  to  realize  his  pecolii: 
kinship  to  ikxl. 

Reii^.on  m;\intains  that  the  conflict  with  evil,  and  the  trioiqi 
over  evil  which  Is  at  the  same  time  divinely  induced  and  Mlt* 
determined,  is  the  supreme  good  possible  for  man  within  tbe 
sphere  in  which  he  has  been  divinely  set.  Jt^  and  not  tbe 
successful  seizure  and  control  of  physical  goods,  is  man's  R- 
preme  good.  But  this  good  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  gooa 
which  will  come  to  humanirr  in  the  form  of  that  **far-oJ6- 
vine  eve:::  "  which  is  to  include  all  the  ideals  of  value.  A 
lite  of  «.o::t!:o:,  and  of  triumph  through  conflict  is,  indeed, i= 
creates:  :  •.6c>:l''.e  iToxi  thit  cau  be  realized  here  and  z:^- 
and  ye:  :l:e  A::t:v:::.i::cn5  of  religion  agree  in  saj-ing.  in  ie 
words  of  L'.:::.er  :  -  I:  is  no:  the  End.  but  the  Wav."  T::^^^ 
are  br.  ■.:/..:  Vv.^k  to  :'.r  :hou^:::  ::.At  man's  religious  ex j^ritn.'c 
is  of  a  :  r\x  e^s  :':..i:  is  !;ecess.ir\-  for  the  development  of  s:i.'> 
u:il::v  :  a::.:  :V..i:  :!:is  tvtrti^uhir  j^rect  of  his  total  devel.C^s:*. 
is  iuiyn.i::'.::.-.'.;.-  :^■l..:c■.i  to  .ill  those  other  aspects  to  whicL  i 
rc>i::ve  s.ier.Cvs  ^five  their  especi.iL  attention.  This  is  bu:  * 
say.  :hj-:  :::.■::'?  ev-h:ti.::i  is  the  ir.Anifestation  of  the  crftiti^- 
urh.l  i::.^,  .ir.  I   .hs.::v'-i::.ir}-  pr^rsence  of   th^i   p-erfect  EtEri 

I:  ii  thr  i-r-.".::.^-    :  :hv  wiltie  ::  this  doctrine  of  man's  oeix- 

•rs^    .»T..'.-,.  .T.-.v    -.■     .   ».T  .«»,  I...   .^r  L'»ir  ....i«M.-...«   a.aU.,  on  wliC"-— ^* 

han«i,    i  his    :Jii.-..::y  to  t.ike  i  responsible  part  in  hii  -"^ 
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Bpiritaal  development,  which  has  made  Christian  theology  so 
aensitive  to  the  opinions  of  science,  and  of  the  different  schools 
of  philosophy,  as  to  man's  place  in  Nature,  as  to  the  nature  of 
'.the  human  Self,  and  as  to  the  personal  relations  of  this  self  to 
the  Infinite  and  Absolute  Divine  Being.  What  religion  aims 
ohiefly  to  secure  is  a  rational  ground  for  the  ethico-religious 
virtues  of  humility,  gratitude,  and  the  spirit  of  obedience  and 
service.  But  it  cannot  sacrifice  man's  relatively  independent 
personality  to  demands  for  a  spurious  humility ;  nor  can  it 
foster  genuine  gratitude  by  denying  the  dependence  of  truly 
virtuous  character,  and  of  true  piety,  upon  the  choice  of  the 
human  individual.  Moreover,  the  obedience  which  religion 
aeks,  and  the  service  which  it  prizes,  are  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
psychical  mechanism  which  runs  true  because  it  is  bound  blindly 
and  onsympathetically  to  do  its  maker's  will.  On  the  con- 
trary, genuine  piety,  and  the  growth  of  all  the  ethico-religious 
virtues,  are  quite  impossible  practically,  and  are  even  theoreti- 
cally inconceivable,  without  that  constant  conviction  of  depen- 
dence upon  the  Infinite  Spirit  in  which  the  best  humility,  the 
warmest  gratitude,  and  the  most  cheerful  and  efficient  obedience 
have  their  roots.  Such  piety  constantly  reminds  itself:  **I 
truly  live,  according  to  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Life  in  me." 
And  when  this  twofold  aspect  of  the  one  life  is  recognized  as 
somehow  forming  one  truth,  and  is  greeted  with  those  convic- 
tions and  made  to  serve  those  practical  purposes  in  which  the 
interests  of  religion  are  concerned,  the  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  details  of  the  divine  methods  in  the  creation,  pres- 
ervation, and  successive  passing-away,  of  the  generations  of 
men  are  left  to  science  to  discover.  The  reconciliation  of  the 
points  of  view  from  which  these  two  aspects  of  the  origin,  pres- 
ervation, and  destruction  of  human  life — ^the  scientific  and  the 
religious — appear,  becomes  a  problem  for  the  philosophy  of 
religion  to  consider  with  ever  renewing  industry  and  zeal. 


CHAPTER  XL 
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Tboie  conceptioiis  in  whioh  zeligioos 
although  laigely  in  STmbolio  cnt  fignimtiTe  ^Meoh — itemeikiA 
naUe  beliefs  and  cherished  sentimenta  jv^paiding  tbe 
of  the  World  to  God,  are  dependent  for  their  ralioul  jirii 
cation,  in  a  yerj  special  manner^  upoa  the  TaJStS&Mj  of  wiiHm 
of  personal  being  and  personal  relatione.  For  tiie  Uttafi 
hnmanity  is  understood  by  the  greater  xeligioiie  ae  a  toli| 
which  has  a  profound  Mieai  in^ort,  end  whieh.  xesfei  ^m% 
sure  basis  in  the  ontological  value  of  tikimal  ideele.  IliiiM^ 
toiy  may,  indeed,  be  considered  from  diffeient  points  of  liiVi 
but  as  it  is  viewed  by  these  religions,  it  beeie  the  miib  i 
some  sort  of  a  moral  government.  When  regarded  ss  han^g 
an  evolutionary  character  and  as  being  a  real  advance  ol  Ai 
race  toward  moral  ideals,  it  is  at  least  conoeivable  in  fam 
of  the  history  of  a  redemptive  process.  The  very  essenoe  d 
Christianity  consists  in  the  adoption  of  this  point  of  view;iti 
life-history  is  the  progressive  realization  of  the  redemptioe  d 
the  race.  Stripped  of  the  characteristics  whioh  make  it  e 
ethical  Uplift  of  Humanity,  it  loses  all  its  claims  to  distindie 
excellence ;  failing  in  this  historical  task,  it  loses  all  li^ti 
success  in  its  missionary  enterprise.  But  what  is  preeminendf 
true  of  the  Christian  religion  is  true  in  a  subordinate  waj  d 
such  religions  as  Judaism,  Zoroastrianism,  Buddhism,  and  efe 
of  the  better  side  of  Islam. 

Now  unless  God  is  Person,  in  the  fullest  conceivable  idmb* 
ing  of  the  word,  and  unless  men  are  true  persons,  in  no  aH 
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perficial  or  illusoij  meaning  of  the  same  word,  there  can  be  no 
such  reality  as  Divine  Government.  To  be  'Moral  Ruler,  in 
any  conceivable  meaning  of  the  phrase,  God  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  impersonal  Force  or  Law,  or  even  Personal 
Absolute — with  no  more  significance  attached  to  tliis  latter 
phrase  than  philosophy  has  often  assigned  to  it.  The  Being 
of  the  World,  conceived  of  as  an  all-inclusive  mechanism,  self- 
evolving  and  self-explanatory,  cannot  stand  in  relations  of 
moral  rule  toward  individual  human  beings ;  or  toward  these 
same  beings  when  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
social  development.  Mechanism  cannot  govern  its  own  parts, 
•*  morally."  An  Absolute,  regarded  merely  as  personal,  might 
be  a  moral  ruler  over  certain  of  its  creatures,  if  it  chose  to  be 
so.  But  an  absolute  and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  must  be  a 
^  moral  ruler,"  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  this  phrase.  For 
this  ^*  must-be  "  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  compulsion  arising 
from  without ;  it  is  a  holy  and  blessed  choice  which  expresses 
the  essential  nature  of  the  perfection  of  such  a  Spirit. 

Equally  plain,  though  not  of  the  same  nature,  is  the  neces. 
sity  that  man  shall  have  attained  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a 
eapacity  for  personal  relations  and  personal  development,  in 
order  to  be  a  subject  of  moral  government.  Things  cannot  be 
**  governed  "  in  any  proper  ethical  meaning  of  the  word.  Ani- 
mals may  be  said  to  be  governed,  only  so  far  as  jiia^t-personal 
eharacteristics  and  capacities  are  assigned  to  them.  In  the 
lower  forms  of  religious  belief,  indeed,  little  or  no  distinction 
18  made  in  this  regard  between  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  readily  imagined  to  be  upon  preferred 
terms  of  a  political  and  social  order  with  the  divine  beings ; 
certain  animals  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  divine  nature  than 
are  some  men.  But  in  the  more  sober  reflections  of  the  ethi- 
eally  developed  religions,  it  is  man,  as  god-like  in  his  personal 
being  and  as  having  the  capacity  for  a  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
yelopment,  who  is  the  favored,  if  not  the  sole,  subject  of  the 
moral  rule  of  God. 
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It  is  just  at  this  point,  however,  that  the  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion encounters  ^some  of  its  most  persistent  and,  in  certain 
respects,  insurmountable  difBculties.    Therefore,  a  return  to 
impersonal,  or  to  imperfectly  personal,  or  to  mystical  and  pan- 
theistic  conceptions  of  Grod,  of  humanity,  and  of  the  relations 
between  the  two,  so  often  occurs  at  this  point.     We  haye 
already  found  frequent  occasion  to  remark  how  the  modu$  aper- 
andi  of  the  immanent  agency  of  a  personally  transcendent 
God  is  the  problem  which  forms  the  crux  for  all  the  schools  of 
religious  philosophy.    It  is  in  the  case  of  man,  however,  tbat 
this  problem  becomes  at  the  same  time  most  important,  mort 
sensitive  to  any  rude  handling  of  its  various  &oes,  and  most 
expressive  of  religious  experience.    God  is  Absolute  PenoD 
and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit ;  only  as  such  can  he  be  the  Monl 
Ruler  and  Redeemer  of  man.    Personal  relations,  therefora, 
must  be  established  and  maintained  between  God  and  man; 
otherwise  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  moral  government 

But  how  can  Absolute  and  Infinite  Personality  coexist  with 
a  multiplicity  of  real  finite  personalities ;  and,  more  particu* 
larly,  how  can  other  than  merely  seeming  and  illusory  peisonal 
relations  exist  between  the  two  ?    The  One  Self  must,  we  are 
told,  be  absolute  and  infinite,  in  order  to  deserve  the  predi- 
cates and  attributes,  which  belong  to  God.     The  many  selves 
have  their  limited  and  conditioned  existences  as  parts  of  the 
world,  only  because  they,  too,  are  dependent  manifestations  of 
God.     Their  life,  which  appears  to  themselves  and  to  one  an- 
other, as  at  least  partially  that  of  an  independent  self-being  and 
self-development,  is,  after  all,  in  reality  only  their  being  in 
God,  and  their  continuing  to  be  by  the  ceaselessly  creative  and 
unholding  Will  of  God.     How  shall  such  relations  be  realized 
in  consistency  with  the  demands  of  religious  experience  ?  This 
is  the  problem  which  underlies  every  theory  of  the  divine 
government  of  the  world.      Religion   answers  the  problem 
with  its  conception  of  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  immanent 
in  human  history  as  man's  moral  Ruler  and  Redeemer,  and  qp- 
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eiating  in  the  totality  of  haman  experience  as  Providence; 
and  in  the  form  of  revelation  and  inspiration. 

At  the  stage  of  the  disoussion  already  reached,  little  more  is 
necessaiythan  to  refer  to  the  conclusions  of  the  previous  chap- 
ters, respecting  the  predicates  and  attributes  of  Divine  Being, 
oonoeming  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  and  concerning  the 
immanence  and  the  transcendence  of  God.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  by  the  infinity  of  the  Divine  Being  the  philosophy 
of  religion  does  not  understand  the  all-comprehending  nature 
of  this  Being  in  any  merely  quantitative  or  jua^i-mathematical 
fiishion.  It  can  scarcely  be  too  often  remembered  that  the  re- 
lations of  the  Infinite  One  to  the  finite  many  are  not  to  be 
worked  out  like  sums  in  arithmetic  or  g^eometry ;  neither  are 
Aey  to  be  adequately  symbolized  by  terms  of  calculus  or 
quatemi<»is.  And  as  for  **  tJie  Absolute,"  in  the  meaning  of 
**the  Unrelated,"  or  Unknowable  **  Thing-in-Itself,"  we  have 
onoe  for  all  relegated  this  lifeless  abstraction  to  the  *^  death- 
kingdom  "  of  barren  and  negative  ideas.  Nor  is  any  one  of 
the  predicates  or  moral  attributes  of  God  so  to  be  conceived  of 
tt  to  exclude  the  possession  by  man  of  the  same  predicates  and 
BXttal  attributes  in  his  own  limited  and  imperfect  way.  God's 
nmifotencj  does  not  prevent  human  beings  from  the  posses- 
iMm,or  the  progressive  realization,  of  just  so  much,  and  such 
Und  of  potencies  as  are  in  fact  their  own.  On  the  contrary, 
the  former  is  the  real  ground  and  guaranty  of  the  latter.  God's 
Mlll^presence  in  no  way  interferes  with  my  being  to  myself 
bere^nd-now  present ;  or  with  the  presence  of  other  things  and 
•ehes  tfaen-and-there.^  Nor,  again,  does  the  divine  owint- 
eoence  make  any  man  less  wise  or  less  foolish  than  he 
M%is. 

WiUi  the  sentiment  which  ascribes  all  human  goodness  to 
t  Divine  Source,  the  pious  soul  has  been  familiar  in  all  re- 

1  Most  of  the  difficulties  and  antinomies  which  have  characterized  both 
orthodoK  theology  and  pantheistic  philosophy  upon  these  points,  come  from 
a  UxffDii^Uy  mistaken  peychology  and  metaphysics  of  the  Self. 
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It  is  jostat  ihit  point»  howem,  that  the  plrilnwphy  of  A 
gion  enconnten^some  of  its  moife  perrisbant  sod,  inortii 
letpeotB,  inrarmoimtaUe  diffioiiltifii.  Thecefonp  a  ntnti 
impenonal,  or  to  imperfeotly  pemonal,  or  to  mjatioal  ndi* 
theittio  eoneeptioiui  of  God,  of  hmnamtj,  and  of  Ae  iditiai 
between  the  two»  so  often  ocean  at  this  point.  Welai 
already  found  frequent  oooasion  to  ramaik  how  tfaa 
andi  of  the  immanent  agency  of  a  penonally 
God  is  the  proUem  which  forms  the  ermx  for  all  tfaasflkflk^ 
religions  philosophy.  It  is  in  tiie  case  of  man,  lM>WBW^i*| 
this  problem  becomes  at  tiie  same  time  moat  iinporttt4 
sensitiTe  to  any  mde  handling  of  its  ▼axiooa  faoes»  sad 
ezpressiye  of  religions  experience.  God  ia  Afasolals 
and  perfect  Ethi<»d  Spirit ;  only  aa  aneh  oan  ha  be  tbs 
Rnler  and  Redeemer  of  man.  Penooal  lalaftioiiai 
mnst  be  established  and  maintained  botiteatt  God  aad 
otherwise  there  can  be  no  anch  thing  aa  m 

Bat  how  can  Absolute  and  Infinite  Penonality 
a  multiplicity  of  real  finite  personalitiaa  ;  and,  mon 
hurl  J,  how  can  other  than  merely  seeming  and  inaaofypeaoal 
relations  exist  between  the  two?  The  One  Self  most,  veai 
told,  be  absolute  and  infinite,  in  order  to  deaerre  the  pnt 
cates  and  attributes,  which  belong  to  God.  The  many  Mha 
have  tlieir  limited  and  conditicmed  existences  as  parts  of  tb 
world,  only  because  they,  too,  are  dependent  manifestatkaii' 
God.  Their  life,  which  appears  to  themselTea  and  to  one  * 
other,  as  at  least  partially  that  of  an  independent  self-baaif  tfi 
self-deyelopment,  is,  after  all,  in  reality  only  th^  boBf  a 
God,  and  their  continuing  to  be  by  the  ceaseleaaly  creatiwtfi 
unholding  Will  of  God.  How  shall  such  relationa  be  imSai 
in  consistency  with  the  demands  of  religioaa  experimee?  lb 
is  the  problem  which  underlies  CTery  theory  of  Ab  divisi 
goyemment  of  the  world.  Religion  answers  the  pnU* 
with  its  conception  of  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  b 
in  human  history  as  man^s  moral  Ruler  and 
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in  too  absolute  fashion.^  But  a  relation  of  wills  is  intrimi' 
Hjf  not  of  a  mechanical  character ;  all  figures  of  speech  taken 
om  mechanical  relations  as  subject  to  quantitative  measure- 
lents  fly  wide  of  the  mark,  when  directed  to  this  relation. 
Ills  is  no  more  true,  and  is  scarcely  any  less  true,  when  the 
rills  of  two  finite  selves  are  under  consideration.  How  I  can, 
y  willing,  influence  another  will,  may  be  to  me  a  mystery ;  it 
nay  remain  a  mystery  for  all  human  thinking,  until  the  end  of 
time.  But  that  it  is  so,  and  that  its  being  so,  does  not  destroy 
flie  consciousness  of  moral  freedom  or  impair  the  entire  &brio 
of  human  society  which  is  built  upon  this  consciousness,  re- 
■ains  no  less  a  fact  of  experience.  The  fact  of  self-activity, 
adminating  in  the  choice  of  ideal  ends — which  fact,  however, 
nd  also  all  realization  of  those  ideal  ends,  are  dependent  upon 
the  influence  and  inter-action  of  wills — appears  to  be  an  expe- 
Bmoe  beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  I  choose,  and  I  assert  my 
idfnietive  and  independent  being  by  my  choice ;  but  I  choose 
»a  being,  dependent  upon  and  environed  by,  other  beings  in 
the  One  Being  of  the  World.  I  will  to  influence  others,  as 
■jvelf  a  will ;  but  in  this  willing,  I  acknowledge  and  I  realize 
wpf  debt  of  influence  received  from  others. 

A  yet  more  fundamental  examination  of  this  problem  of 
Mtal  freedom,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  philosophy  of 
bowledge,  shows  that  the  mysterious  character  of  the  ulti- 
Ittte  facts  involved  is  not  so  essentially  different  from  that 
■jiteiy  which  eludes  all  attempts  at  investigation,  because  it 
■ttia  the  limits  of  the  knowable.  Physical  science  explains 
iD  the  transactions  which  occur  in  the  world  of  its  experience 
ly  lelerring  them  to  interdependent  and  mutually  related  self- 
lelive  beings.  Z%i«  related  self-activity  is  the  vXtimate  and  the 
^reoBT  inexplicable  fact.  It  is  mysterious  and  inexplicable, 
lot  because  it  contradicts  other  facts,  which  are,  like  it,  based 
pon  experience ;  nor  yet  because  it  is  essentially  antinomic 

1  See  the  diacuasion  in  the  Chapter  on  Moral  Freedom  in  the  author's  Phi- 
tophy  of  Conduct. 
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rienee  in  view  of  all  tibe  triwiplw  of  trnfth  and  rig^i 
over  eonflictiiig  lotoes;  or  at  tho  diaeoivogy  d  wbafc  k 
good  in  nnezpaetodplaoeaiandinecKtnMidiiiaiyd^gmL 
theie  fame  indiTidnals  and  poofilaa  whooe  Iniigiiago 
anoh  phiasea,  an,  aboro all othen^  thoae  whaeUkvaetinr 
ready  to  admit  tbe  realitf  of  hnman  ve^Kmaibilily,  ai 
the  joetico  of  tbe  diTine  dieeiplmo  and  zefcrilNition,  etna 
It  bean  moet  beavily  upon  tbemeelTes.     Wifli  fldi 
goee  tbe  mon  or  leee  inetinotive  or  highly  h&taU^enft 
ing  wbiob  piety  feela,  frcHn  vqpoding  Gh>d  aa  die  anflnrflt 
--^epeciaUy  of  tbat  evil  wiiieb  the  ethioo-nligioiia 
neea  regards  as  sin.    Tbe  spirit  of  piety  is  iinwilliii|t 
tbe  interests  of  a  logical  consistenoy,  to  faring  any  taiatil 
wisdom  or  moral  obliquity  upon  tbe  perf eetioii  of  (bst 
Spirit  wbiob  is  tbe  Reality  of  nIigion*8  moat  poreeioDS  JUL 

It  appean,  then,  tbat  tbe  problem  of  man*a  moisl  b&A^ 
and  the  vet  larger  problem  of  moral  evil,  are  both  involTel* 
the  effort  to  imagine  how  strictly  moral  relations  can  exatt^ 
tween  an  Absolute  and  Infinite  Person  and  a  mnltitudeof  fiidi 
and  dependent  (H^rsonalities.  The  discussion  of  the  piota 
which  underlies  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Gorofr 
ment  of  the  World,  therefore,  soon  meets  with  difficulties^ 
a  8ort  that  cannot  be  wholly  removed.  This  fact  may  beadfll' 
ted  without  argument.  Such  an  admission,  howeyer,  i»  fa 
from  the  conclusion  that  the  intrinsic  nature  of  these  probbtf 
furnifithes  a  legitimate  ground  for  chai^ging  human  reason  vtt 
hoi>eIe«u»  and  iuv^t^capable  internal  contradictions. 

(\mtradictious  between  human  freedom  and  tbe  ethically;^ 
feet  gv>vernment  of  an  Absolute  Person  exist  only  when,  dthr 
on  the  one  hand  the  self-determination  of  tbe  human  will  i 
underttt(.Hxl  in  a  t(.x>  mechanical  fashion ;  or,  on  tbe  other  htfi 
the  action  of  the  Divine  Will  npon  the  human  will  is  cooodTed 
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md  adf-iMJiiU'wliBtiucy*    OiLtks 

on  which,  m  fme^ 

ovdiiuucy  Bud  pEMrtusL  knoiiiBBgiu    Be 

anitimatB  &ct;  and  at  £mi^  xfe  i» 

Thinga»thmfc  an  "^mcrs  tUngm."  i 

oooacioaa  of  tfaeir  8al£-«olivil|y^  ninroi 

to  other  things;  nor  of  the 

they  do,  or  why  they  ahonld  aefe  aife  nZL 

tfaerefora,  chooae  to  act  this  wsy 

oannot  see  why  they  ahonld,  or  wiU  tiiafe  they  ahonld.  Mil 

any  way  at  alL    Bnt  it  i»  diatmotrro  of  arimn  thmk  tfay < 

to  some  extent  at  least,  why  they  act ;  tiwy^  do^  at 

times,  veiy  delibenUaly  ohooae  how  tfaajy  wilL  asL 

pecially  it  is  distinctive  of  selves^  hi  the  Ugher  tltagmd 

sonal  life,  that  certain  ethical,  ttsdietioal^  and  ad^sai 

arise  in  their  field  of  consmoosnesa ;  and  tkafe  tiiey 

either  to  pnrsne,  or  to  rsfuae  to  pniana,  thrii  idaaia*   B  iii 

this  field  of  rational  apprehension,  of  rfinwa^  and  of 

activities,  that  the  highest  attainmenta  of  mond  faasdwsfc 

That  men  may  choose,  and  may  be  influenced  to  chooie.fli 
may  influence  others  to  choose,  the  life  whose  ideal  isiBoa 
and  spiritual  union  with  Grod,  is  an  undoubted  fact  of  ndigiDi 
experience.  The  modtts  operandi  of  thia  choice,  and  of  ^  | 
relations  between  God*a  will  and  man's  will  which  tlie  dMtf 
implies,  may  have  the  insolvable  mystery  of  ultimate  btd  i 
relation  between  self-active  wills.  But  thia  is  quits  adiftf 
thing  from  saying  that  the  relation  in  fact  ia,  from  the 
point  of  view,  antinomic  and  self-contradictoiy. 

The  claim^  therefore,  that  the  absolutenesa  of  the  Di^ 
Will  necessarily  excludes  all  finite  wills  from  any  msmMH' 
measure,  of  moral  freedom  is  based  upon  a  complete  miflili!^ 
hension  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  relation  betwts 
wills.  Tills  is  as  true,  when  the  misapprehension  affects  At 
religious  conception  of  God,  as  it  is  when  the  same  misapp^ 
hension  results  in  the  dogmatic  or  agnostic  denial  of  the  Bdii{ 
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>f  Gkxl.  The  theology  of  Islam  and  even  of  Christianity  has 
nrrought  as  much  mischief  here  as  atheism  has.  A  God 
orhose  infinite  and  absolute  sovereignty  is  so  conceived  of  as 
to  reduce  to  nothingness  the  personal  being  of  man,  can  no 
more  be  made  tolerable  to  reason  as  a  moral  Ruler  than  can  a 
self^xplanatory,  self-contained  and  self-developing  mechan- 
ism. To  purchase  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  Deity 
at  the  expense  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
justice  and  love,  ia  the  worst  sort  of  a  bargain  which  religion 
can  possibly  make. 

Moreover,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  full  personal  rela- 
tionship between  God  and  man — ^in  which  God's  holy  Will  is 
absolute,  and  man's  dependent  but  limited  personal  freedom  is 
actual  and  effective — ^is  really  to  deny  the  divine  omnipotence. 
Speaking  anthropomorphically,  one  may  safely  declare  that  the 
Divine  Wisdom  can  find  a  way,  if  the  Divine  Being  wills  it,  to 
have  its  own  Will  perfectly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  other 
beings  have  so  much  of  their  wills  as  it  seems  wise  and  good 
for  them  to  have.  Beyond  this,  the  religious  conception  of 
God  as  Moral  Ruler  requires  no  postulates  with  regard  either 
to  the  absoluteness  of  the  Divine  Will,  or  to  the  indepen- 
dent and  free  wills  of  the  subjects  of  his  rule.  But  to  im- 
agine that  this,  conception  impairs  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
or  jeopards  the  fulfilment  of  his  purposes,  is  to  conceive  of 
omniscience  as  a  species  of  uncertain  calculation,  and  of  the 
development  of  God's  Kingdom  as  a  complex  of  incidental  and 
chance  occurrences. 

When  human  reason,  under  the  compulsions  of  its  inherent 
demand  the  better  to  understand  the  Being  of  the  World, 
and  through  the  enticements  and  needs  of  the  higher  sBstheti- 
cal,  ethical,  and  religious  sentiments,  has  once  framed  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  then  the  inherent, 
rational  necessity  for  conceiving  of  the  history  of  humanity  as 
under  the  divine  moral  rule  becomes  obvious.  In  no  other 
way  than  as  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Distributor  of  the  des- 
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tiny  of  penonal  beings  in  the  faurthaninoe  of  etibmJ  idflibai 
the  perfection  of  ethical  spirit  eziati  or  mftiiitniit  or  eqns 
itself.  An  ethical  spirit  is  nssrntislly  a  mm!  spirit  Wa 
there  no  other  selves  in  his  nnivexaep  then  tko  Afasolais  8i| 
could  not  be  perfect  Ethical  Spirit. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  sgain  in  this  oonnectioii,  hoveii^li! 
revive  the  answer  to  the  antiquftted  and  wonFOOt  objedi^ 
that  such  a  view  makes  God  dependent  npoa  olhen  forUbUfj 
what  he  really  is.  For  the  answer  to  the  ofajeotioii,  whtsnt 
made,  most  be  always  the  same.  The  Aboolate  that  Gsi^j 
is  not  the  Unrelated,  but  the  Ghround  of  all  lelatiops.  Tlieaal 
pulsion  to  be  the  Father  of  spirits  has  its  aouxoe  in  tibe 
hood  of  God  Himself;  just  as  the  neoessitj  to  redeem  iiiK 
develop  spiritually  his  many  sons,  springs  from  the  frrhsTirisij 
fountain  of  the  Divine  Love. 

Man's  personality,  then,  with  all  the  8o<»dIed  freedom  of  sIj 
which  it  implies,  is  to  be  considered  from  the  point  of  visvrf  »i 
ligion  as  the  gift  of  God.  This  gift  God  oan  makei  beosonlli 
is  omnipotent ;  this  gift  he  has  made,  in  the  vray  in  which  lui 
niscience  provides,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  all  our  expoiM 
of  personal  relations.  Its  profounder  *^mode  of  opentia* 
lies  hidden  from  human  sight.  But  the  rational  motif  BsiiM 
purpose  of  all  that  Divine  governance,  under  whose  control  tb 
evolution  of  humanity  takes  place,  must  be  found  in  that  pi^ 
fection  of  Spirit  which  God  is. 

Such  a  view  of  God  as  Moral  Ruler  is  certainly  mostecfr 
sonant  with  the  beliefs  and  sentiments  of  the  highest  rdigios 
experience.  And  if  psychology  and  metaphysics  would  on^ 
cease  from  trying  to  show  that,  much  which  really  is,  euai 
possibly  be;  and  how  things  are  not,  as  they  really  ire;tf 
how  they  are,  as  they  really  are  not ;  then  this  view  woeU 
seem  to  science  and  philosophy,  if  not  without  its  mysfeeM 
at  least  as  rational  as  any  other  view.  And,  indeed,  theiefi- 
gious  is  the  more  rational  of  the  several  views  proposed.  Ike 
guardianship  of  the  ethical  interests  concerned  in  the  answer 
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to  the  piofalem  of  the  quari-moral  relations  between  man  and 
the  Being  of  the  World,  both  a  scientific  materialism  and  a 
DQLystical  pantheism  seem  incompetent  to  secure.  To  quote 
vrbat  has  been  said  in  other  connections :  ^  ^^  The  attempt  to  con- 
strae  the  World-Ground  in  a  so-called  scientific  and  totally  im- 
peisonal  way  tends  always  to  minimize  the  authority  and  value 
of  personal  life.  A  bubble  rising,  briefly  remaining,  and  then 
soon  bunting  upon  the  surface  of  Nature's  boundless  sea,  seems 
scarcely  worth  the  attention  which  the  study  of  the  Moral 
Self  of  man,  and  of  his  rising  moral  Ideals  urges  us  to  bestow. 
But  a  single  child  of  God  may  surely  be  held  to  have  no  small 
potential  value.  And  to  believe  that  what  is  done  for  one 
—whether  that  be  one's  self  or  some  other  one — ^is  somehow 
lone  for  all,  and  that  the  Ethical  Spirit  in  whom  all  have  their 
fife  and  being  is  the  Source  and  Guarantor  of  the  moral  inter- 
estB  of  all,  can  scarcely  fail  to  assist  in  both  the  theoretical 
uid  the  practical  solution  of  the  antithesis  between  the  ego- 
istio  and  altruistic  virtues  so  called." 

If,  however,  the  search  for  philosophy's  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem is  tamed  in  anotiier  direction,  it  appears  that  ^*  the  oneness 
of  man  in  God  "  has  not  infrequently  been  so  taught  by  the 
metaphysics  of  ethics  as  to  do  away  with  all  intelligible  ap- 
piehension  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  morality  itself.  I  am 
one  person, — ^in  my  moral  Selfhood  exclusive  of  all  other  per- 
sonality and  individually  responsible  in  a  very  real  and  sig^ifi- 
oant  way.  My  morality  is  my  own ;  there  is  no  reality  an* 
«wering  to  the  term  the  "  Social  Self,"  but  the  morality  of  each 
Moral  Self  is  ever  an  individual  and  concrete  affair.  The  moral 
Belf  of  every  human  being  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  lonely.  A 
ii^taphysics  of  ethics,  which  either  alienates  the  attribution  of 
good  and  bad  conduct  to  the  individual,  or  which  merges  it  all 
together  in  the  Universal  Person,  is  above  all  forms  of  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  most  to  be  avoided  and  dreaded.  Such  a 
method  of  reconciling  moral  antitheses  cuts  morality  up  by  the 

^  See  the  author's  Philooophy  of  Conduct,  p.  633/. 
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werj  looto.    It  bnaks  the  ioim  of   the  praeticJ 

**  Stand  np,  and  take  your  full  sliKre  of  ffae  UaiMiorli| 

world's  evil,  like  a  man." 

None  the  leas,  howerer,  it  is  nooaMaij  to  emphasiw  fc»| 
oial  nature  of  morality,  and  the  ameliamtioii  wUdi  all  w 
conflicts  receive  from  the  religioiui  dooteine  of  tiie  EsdaMj 
of  Ood,  and  of  the  membeiahip  of  all  men  in  the  oaa  Mlj 
family.  All  finite  spirits  derive  their  beinj;  from  One 
Spirit ;  the  sons  of  men  are  also  eons  of  Gtid.  F^om  tltk] 
of  view,  the  hard  and  sharp  antithens  between  tbesMdiJ 
egoistic  and  the  so-called  altmistio  duties  softmaaBd 
melt  away.  If  any  one  Self  in  its  oondncti  strives  to 
and  promote  the  moral  interests  of  its  better  Self;  tim 
done  by  it,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  divine  family  sail 
their  interests  as  truly  as  its  own,  at  heart.  In  all  SMkj 
votion  to  others — ^to  consider  the  individoal's  oondaet  tell 
other  and  reverse  point  of  view — the  Self  is  zeslisiiig ihi 
ideal  of  the  morally  most  worthy  Self.  Thus  the  ^i 
of  vague  personality  "  which  everywhere  appears  in  iho  il^j 
of  ethical  phenomena  is  made  to  crystallize  into  a  definitods 
trine  of  a  personal  Ground  for  all  these  phenomena.  Hiifr: 
tinctiou  between  persons  (whether  human  or  divine)  is  at 
abrogated ;  the  rather  is  it  emphasized  and  elevated. 

In  the  light  of  this  anticipatory  survey  of  objectioDS,  wUA 
is  borrowed  from  the  metaphysics  of  ethics,  reference  to  tk 
nature  of  the  historical  development  of  the  belief  of  mail 
the  divine  moral  government  becomes  more  suggestive  wi 
even  convincing.  In  defining  the  nature  of  religion  it  vi 
seen^  that,  even  when  taken  at  its  lowest  terms,  it  embnC 
the  belief  in  some  sort  of  a  rule  of  the  invisible  spiritual  poma 
or  the  gods,  over  human  affairs.  The  conception  of  sin,  »rf 
wrongdoing  as  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  is,  of  cooA 
an  adjunct  to  the  development  of  the  conception  of  their  moot 
rule.     Thus  "  in  Tahiti  sickness  was  the  occasion  for  maksf 

1  Compare  Vol.  I,  pp.  455/7- 
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reparation  for  past  sins,  e,  g.^  by  restoring  stolen  property.''  ^ 
In  Pern,  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  ^^when  any  general  calam- 
ity occurred,  the  members  of  the  community  were  rigor- 
ously examined,  until  the  smner  was  discovered  and  compelled 
to  make  reparation."  Hence  among  the  *^more  adyanced 
races/'  in  addition  to  various  means  of  exorcism,  *^a  method 
of  aiding  in  the  cure  of  disease  was  found  in  the  confession  of 
sins."' 

It  is  true  that  we  may  direct  attention,  as  Tiele  has  done,* 
to  a  later  difiference  arising  between  the  ^Hheanthropic  "  and 
liie  ^*  theocratic  "  religions  so-called.    But  this  author  himself 
explains : '  **  We  therefore  only  mean  that  one  of  the  two  fami- 
lies (Aryan  and  Semitic)  develops  more  in  the  theocratic,  the 
other  in  the  theanthropic  direction."    Even  with  this  explana- 
tion the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  it  at  first  sight  appears ; 
for  with  those  peoples  who  dwell  most  upon  the  theocratic 
side,  the  conception  of  fatherhood,  and  of  allied  domestic  re- 
lations, is  bound  up  with  the  conception  of  God  as  sovereign, 
long,  or  ruler  under  some  other  kindred  term.     The  king  is 
also,  in  some  sort,  the  father  of  his  subjects.    On  the  other 
hand,  even  in  the  title  of  Father  and  Mother  as  applied  to 
Deity  by  the  Rig  Veda,  or  by  the  Avesta   (where  Ahura- 
Mazda  is  frequently  called  ^^  Father "),  or  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  idea  of  control  and  rulership  is  always  included. 
Indeed,  the  conception  of  patria  potegtcis  as  held  by  the  entire 
Ancient  world  emphasized  the  authority  of  paternal  government 
in  the  family.     In  a  word,  in  all  these  religions  the  theocratic 
idea,  or  the  assumption  that  the  gods  have  to  do  with  the  con- 
trol of  human  affairs,  seems  present,  although  in  varying  de- 
grees.   Even  in  those  cases  where  the  invisible  powers  are 
thought  of  as  existent,  but  not  as  meddling  with  mundane 

1  See  Waits  and  Qerland,  Anthropologie  der  Naturvdiker,  VI,  p.  396. 
>  Compare  Dorman,  Origin  of  Primitive  Superstitions,  p.  57/. 
<£lement8  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  First  Series,  Lecture  VI. 
« Ibid,,  p.  156. 
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mattoit,  tiiey  still  roki  at  it  were,  bj*  praorf,  or  tiiioi|^li 
Older  whieh  tiiey  haire  proricNidy  artftfaiiBlied. 

This  concqptum  of  a  theoomtio  gOT>eni0Miit  of  Imbm 
fiini  like  eveiy  other  eonoeptioii  of  ethioe  and  of  idf 
grows  from  crade  b^ginniiigv  to  higlier  degtMo  of  pan^i 
of  inflnenoe  over  ooodnct.  Tbia  k  eireii  true  of  tiioasdiirif 
mmits  whieh  are  mora  likely  aSp  for  OTample^  the 
gioQs  ideas  aod  ideals  of  theCkeeka — to  be  rlaaaed.  as 
"  theanthropic"  Indeed,  the  Greek  ooiioe|ytioiia  of 
Fate,  and  Anangke  orNeoeasity,  vaoillate  in  dieii 
aometimes  being  eqmTalimt  to  what  the  gods  bev 
deoreed^  sometimes  being  represented  as  n  sort  of  ia^Mi' 
Power  superior  to  the  gods  themaelTeB.  On  tfae  other  W 
again,  the  manrlike  diTinitiea  either  pvemdeoTerhnniBl 
in  the  person  of  some  deified  man  who  is  for  tibe  tiM 
the  appointed  mler  of  the  people ;  or  else  some  one  god 
fitting  in  matters  of  govemmenti  holds  tfae  aapteneeatt 
or,  again,  as  in  the  Homerio  period,  the  gods  haTOsMl' 
confederated  goYemment  and  rale  by  oonncil  with  one  taoAa 
or  by  intriguing  against  one  another,  after  tfae  fBahioaof  i 
Oriental  court,  or  of  the  gathering  of  the  dana  in  sobk  Oe 
dental  country. 

Indeed,  among  the  Greeks,  the  very  idea  of  moral  oidBrd 
government,  in  its  more  rational  and  abaolate  form,  denkfd 
only  in  a  pretty  constant  relation  to  religions  idesk  il 
things  were,  it  is  true,  early  conceived  of  as  ooming  nndff  tk 
ordering  power  of  ''  number ;  *'  in  this  way  tfaey  were  htn^ 
with  a  sort  of  rational  necessity.^  All  things  happened  as  A9 
were  allotted  to  men  by  destiny ;  the  goda  themselves  had  H 
positions  assigned  to  them;  the  dark  impersonal  shadof^ 
necessitated  Fate  hung  over  tfae  throne  of  Zens  ^imrndf,  Bt 
even  this  impersonal  rule  contained  the  factors  of  an  aann' 
and  perfect  world-order ;  and  essentially  considered,  it  rmaHi 
the  ideal  of  a  rationally  ordained  Law  rather  than  a 

i  Compare  Plutarch,  De  Flac.  PhiL,  I»  2&-a8. 
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and  irrational  Fate.    For  the  World  was  also  conoeived  of  as 
a  social  whole ;  and  in  it  there  were  gods  and  men,  both  truly 
personal, — the  former  as  rulers  and  the  latter  as  citizens  and 
subjects.    According  to  Epictetus,  for  example,  Zeus,  who 
was  somehow  bound  so  that  he  could  not  make  the  body  or 
the  possessions  of  Epictetus  to  be  as  they  would  have  been,  had 
Zeus  been  unhindered,  nevertheless  had  given  to  the  philoso- 
pher a  share  in  his  Divine  Self.     This  share  consisted  in  ^*  the 
power  of  making  or  not  making  effort,  the  power  of  indulging 
or  not  indulging  desire ;  in  short,  the  power  of  dealing  with 
all  the  ideas  of  the  mind."     In  a  word :  God  must  not  be  con- 
oeived of  as  the  source  of  disorder  or  as  setting  aside  the  ra- 
tional system  of  things ;  and  yet  he  has  given  to  man  that  best 
gift  of  free  and  rational  being,  in  order  that  man,  being  like 
Qod,  might  prefer  the  same  supreme  good  which  God  himself 
prefers.     Thus  the  Stoic   philosopher  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
caught  the   Christian    idea  of    the   divine  moral  rule   over 
mankind. 

In  the  most  theocratic  of  the  monotheistic  religions,  and  in 

the  religions  which  arise  under  monarchical  conditions,  even 

before  they  become  distinctly  monotheistic,  Deity  is  regarded 

as  a  sovereign  whose  judgment  cannot  be  questioned  and  whose 

will  must  be  unhesitatingly  obeyed.    Human  conduct  must,  on 

aoconnt  of  the  essential  relations  existing  between  the  Divine 

PeiBOQ  and  finite  persons,  be  regulated  according  to  divine 

ideas  of  right  and  wrong.     And  it  is  well  for  man  to  have  it 

actnaUy  so.    For  Deity,  like  any  earthly  sovereign,  does  not 

brook  resistance  to  its  rule.     Thus,  in  the  conception  of  the 

most  ancient  Chinese  religious  doctrine,  the  sovereignty  of 

Heaven  under  the  title  of  Shang-Ti,  or  Supreme  Lord,  however 

impersonally  conceived  of  in  other  respects,  enforces  a  strict 

moral  government  over  human  affairs.     Indeed,  so  fundamental 

and  so  thoroughly  inwrought  into  the  entire  political  and  social 

structure  of  China  is  this  doctrine  of  the  ethical  rule  of  Heaven, 

that  nothing  concerning  the  history  of  the  people  in  the  past  or 
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their  better  thoughts  in  the  preeeat^  oaa  be 
taking  it  into  the  aoooont  In  the  anoient  Bahjlaiui&  hII 
Syrian  xeligione,  too.  the  aoveieign  role  dE  Ood  k  ]Dad»iBe| 
inent  In  the  hymns  of  Babylonia^  Deity  ie  addzMBiij 
•"Father  Nannar"  (or  "« lUominator **)«  as  "^pawBdxKkf^ 
Mmeioiful  One/'  ** Ruler  of  the  Land,**  ete.;  over  andac! 
again  is  reference  made  to  his  ^  etrong  oovamand ; "  and iii 
declared,  "Lord,  in  heaven  is  thy  eoveieignty,  onearlitii%l 
aovereignly/'  The  extreme  of  this  tgrpe  of  ocnoeptiiMKlli: 
divine  government  is  reached  in  Islanit  where,  aUhou^li 
thought  of  the  essential  good  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  libasl 
to  the  perfection  of  QoA  as  Ethical  Spirit  is  not  whol^fr 
regarded,  submission  to  the  &tefnl  and  all-powerful  ^4! 
Allah  is  made  the  essence  of  all  religum*  ^  Thus  AllahviC 
becomes  the  sufficient  reason  for  all  oooorrenoes,  the  sdUii^ 
excuse  for  all  failures  and  lapses.  Tliis  izreaistiUe  mi  i\ 
Allah  rules  autocratically;  and  Mnhammadsn  litonf 
abounds  with  both  serious  and  faoetioQS  iUnstrations  of  iM 
comes  to  those  mortals  who  try  to  do  things,  whether  AU 
will,  or  no. 

We  have  already  bad  frequent  occasion  to  note  the  chaBga 
in  the  moral  and  social  ideas  and  practices  of  anj  people,  whick 
logically  and  necessarily  accompany  the  growing  conTietis 
that  the  gods  are  good  and  righteous;  and  which  ctdminia 
in  the  belief  that  Deity  is  perfect  Moral  Reason,  and  is  thett' 
fore  worthy  to  set  the  ideal  standard  of  morality  for  men.  h 
this  Ideal  of  a  rational  and  ethical  Spirit,  the  longings  of  ma- 
kind  to  believe  in  Providence  and  the  sinkings  of  soul  towml 
despair  before  the  conception  of  Destiny,  are  peacef ally  itt- 
onciled.  God  now  becomes  the  source,  the  pattern  and  tbi 
guardian  of  righteousness.  His  Will  is  now  conceived  o( 
not  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  as  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  W 
as  good  and  gracious  Will.    The  so-called  moral  law  loses  its » 


^  See,  for  example,  the  Hymn  to  Sin,  as  given  in  Jastrow,  Religioo  of  Bilf 
Ionia  and  Aasyria,  p.  303/. 
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^^personal  oharaoter.  The  awareness  of  having  somehow  gone 
wiongy  becomes  the  consciousness  of  sin;  and  this  begets  a 
'feeling  of  separation  in  spirit  and  ideals  from  that  One  Self  in 
moral  likeness  to  whom,  and  in  vital  spiritual  union  with  whom, 
:bU  man's  highest  good  must  forever  consist 

This  conception  of  God  as  moral  ruler  it  is  which  the  reU- 
:gion  of  Christ  sustains  ;  although  the  current  Christianity  has 
only  very  imperfectly  conserved  it,  and  still  largely  and  crimi- 
iiially  neglects  the  endeavor  to  realize  it  for  the  regulation  of 
human  affairs.  By  common  consent  it  is  to  Judaism,  among 
ftll  the  ancient  religions,  that  the  great  distinction  must  be  ac- 
corded of  having  most  highly  developed  the  conception  of  the 
divine  rule  in  righteousness.  The  few  pious  ones  of  this  won- 
derful people,  in  spite  of  all  the  temptations  to  distrust  which 
oome  from  seeing  the  prosperity  of  wickedness  and  the  distress 
and  temporary  discomfiture  of  goodness,  still  clung  to  the  per- 
iiuasion  that  the  rule  of  Yahweh  followed  an  eternally  un- 
changeable and  supremely  worthy  end.  The  reasons  why  the 
divine  purpose  failed  of  a  fuller  and  more  nearly  perfect  reali- 
sation were  to  be  found  in  the  unfaithfulness  of  man.  In  feel- 
ing the  responsibility  for  this  failure  it  was  then,  as  it  ever  has 
been,  not  the  careless  but  the  most  pious  souls  which  took 
upon  themselves  their  more  than  full  share.  To  the  piercing 
questions :  **  Art  thou  He  who  hast  created  all  things  ?  "  '^  Art 
thou  the  Almighty  who  govemest  all  things  and  rulest  over 
all  things  ?  "  their  faith  could  give  only  an  affirmative  reply. 
And  when  the  facts  seem  more  than  usually  contradictory  of 
this  reply,  their  confession  is  made  with  bowed  heads :  ^^  Be- 
hold I  am  vile,  what  shall  I  answer  Thee  ?  I  will  lay  my  hand 
upon  my  mouth.'' 

The  &ith  in  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  rule,  and  in  the 
final  triumph  of  righteousness,  which  is  necessarily  so  faint  and 
vacillating  when  based  upon  purely  empirical  considerations, 
becomes  a  steadfast  conviction  when  the  highest  notes  of  reli- 
gious experience  are  sounded  in  the  souL    For  God  as  Provi- 
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denoe  is  **  the  hope  of  ooangOt  not  tbe  pteiext  of  oomofiBi* 
This  view  which  the  Empexor  Aiigiistiia  tried  to  rafii^i 
hftTing  been  the  inepiiatiim  and  gnido  of  the  eariy  Bonn^i 
embodied  in  Vergil's  .findd;— how  the  ieoe»  ^iridA  fas 
burned  Iliam  came  fortii  bmrei''  farmed  Borne  in  mliMMie 
Jove,  and  by  doing,  in  Tirtnoos  deedst  ae  the  gods  mnldlM 
them,  made  Rome  gieat  and  strong.  Bnt  it  is  tibe  itBgmi 
Christ,  above  all  others,  that  indtea,  illnininea,  and  eonlBa 
the  doctrine  which  Zoroastrianism  made  an  fwamtlri  pntrf 
its  belieb,  and  which  the  best  of  ancient  lanel  ainigghia 
nobly  to  maintain. 

How  the  central  and  essential  tmtiie  of  Ghriatianity  M|b 
sised  the  conception  of  Qod  as  the  Father  and  Boler  «{■» 
kind  because  He  was  perfect  Ethieal  S|Mri^  in  and  ofvlli 
worid  of  things  and  men;  and  how  the  moval  oode  of  Q» 
tianity  springs  directly  from  the  inspiring  oommand  to  SMT 
follower  of  Christ  that  he  shall  realise  in  hia  own  lib  uiik 
Telopment  this  same  Spirit  which  was  ao  perfectly 
in  ^*  the  Master ;  ** — this  lias  already  been  explained  with 
cient  detail.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  in  this  oonneetkB 
to  remind  ourselves  that  the  picture  thus  presented  of  the  £• 
vine  ethical  relations  to  the  affairs  of  humanity  is  not  that  of  a 
autocratic  sovereign,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Oriental  abKdnfti 
monarchy,  but  the  rather  that  of  an  immanent,  inspiring,  asi 
redeeming  Spiritual  Life.  Grod  is  in  the  World,  the  indweil- 
ing  and  controlling  Power  which  is  shaping  homan  histoiT 
toward  the  progressive  realization  of  ethical  ideals. 

If,  then,  the  question  is  raised,  as  to  the  Divine  Metiiod,— 
meaning  now,  not  the  occult  and  mysterious  moduM  aperandid 
Absolute  Will,  in  ethical  rektions  with  finite  wiUs»  bot  the 
means,  experientially  known,  by  which  this  process  of  goveiB- 
ment  is  conducted  ;  certain  answers  at  once  sugrgest  themselTa 
as  obviously  appropriate.  How  does  God  govern  the  worid  d 
men?  His  government  is  in  and  through  all  the  controlliof 
forces  and  iutiuences,  visible  and  invisible,  so-called  ^  natanl" 
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mud  more  manifestly  spiritual,  which  constitute  the  changing 
and  evolving  environment  of  man.  The  more  detailed  an- 
swer belongs  to  experience,  in  the  form  of  the  positive  sciences. 

And,  first,  what  is  called  ^^  nature  "  (in  the  narrower  mean- 
ing of  the  word)  is  a  most  fundamental  and  important  sphere 
of  the  divine  government  over  the  human  race.  God  is  the 
Moral  Ruler  of  mankind,  in  and  through  the  evolution  of  their 
physical  environment.  It  has  been  quite  too  common  on  the 
part  of  apologists  and  theologians,  to  depreciate  the  moral  in- 
fluences that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  man  only  through 
this  physical  environment  Even  the  most  serious  and  un- 
prejudiced attempts  at  a  philosophy  of  religion  frequently  need 
to  be  reminded  that  argument  cannot  play  fast  and  loose  with 
the  cosmic  existences  and  processes.  If  God  is  surely  revealed 
at  all  to  the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart  by  this  system 
of  things  in  the  midst  of  which  man's  life  is  set,  then  the  rev- 
elation must  be  received  by  the  mind  and  laid  upon  the  heart, 
09  it  in  fact  and  actually  is.  Having  once  appealed  to 
Csesar,  to  CsBsar  we  must  go.  If  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
God  are  shown  in  those  so-called  *^  benevolent "  contrivances 
which  are  more  easily  recognized  and  appreciated  as  the 
primary  conditions  of  sentient  life  and  happy  experiences; 
then  the  same  goodness  and  wisdom  must  be  trusted  as  afford- 
ing to  faith  the  rational  explanation  of  the  abundant  provision 
made  for  pain,  disappointment,  and  death.  These  latter  con- 
trivances too,  in  their  deeper  and  more  mysterious  meaning, 
must  somehow  be  benevolent.  If  Nature  evinces  the  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  God  as  the  Creator,  the  same  Nature  evinces 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  same  God  as  the  Destroyer. 

That  the  system  of  things  which  constitutes  man's  close-fitting 
inescapable  environment  has  a  moral  purpose  to  serve  is,  in- 
deed, a  truth,  or  a  postulate  which  cannot  be  derived  from  any 
objective  or  purely  scientific  study  of  natural  phenomena. 
Natural  science  so-called,  properly  takes  the  point  of  view 
which  regards  these  phenomena  as  o-moral.    From  the  point 
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of  Tiew  siiggetted  by  the  moife  adTsaoad  motsl  idMh,  Aaiii 
nndoabtedly  maoh  in  natun,  etpeoiaUj  at  fimfc  tiglifc  ad  « 
the  surfaoe,  whioh  appean  horriUy  immonl;  maiqr  ^  k 
tnuoMMtotioDs  do  seem  to  be  thaexproasion  of  fi1fiithnM|  cn% 
and  lust  Ethics  cannot  aocoont  f or,  moeh  leaa  jnatiff,  wah 
dereloped  ethical  opinions  and  the  aaliotiou  wbieh  lie  attMta 
to  his  ethical  ideals,  bjr  appeals  to  tba  taelumor  of  tiUngiMl 
the  lower  animals.  Bat|  whether  hy  pirocaasea  of  endslai 
that  lie  hx  back  in  the  obaoore  and  kypotfaofeieal  leabt  «f  li 
prehistoric  and  the  prehuman,  or  bjr  some  diTindy  lafBl' 
impolse  that  has  resoltedin  a  **leap**  ficom  the  mes^artiri 
to  a  share  in  the  sapenatoial,  man  t<  ia  faei^  Tsisrd  abonli 
need  of  an  appeal  to  nature  bjr  way  of  hnitatian.  nBdeaqk 
He  is  also  forbidden  the  right  to  mako  tibia  an^eaL  T»lil» 
man  one  must  be  more  than  ^  natnial,**  mUfeoIsrwaraMHifdl 
this  word.  The  natural  ia  tlie  noi^nonl^  if  not  the  immmb 
and  human  beings  cannot  indulge  in  tib«  sillj  mMimmi 
borine  creatures,  or  the  eraeltjr  of  tigeaa  ud  kycaas^  «ii 
lust  of  dogs  and  monkeys,  without  nreallj  uuMtanl  deksa*' 
iziug  of  themselves.  This  reaction  of  the  higher  mm 
frum  the  '*'  will  to  lire "'  as  the  lower  nature  anwit&Bgir  \t 
havei^  her^If,  let&ds  to  an  imtioaal  denanciaCLoa  and  aJbhflC— 
of  thv.xse  d:^  yet  uiideTeloped  and  less  tfaaji  half  self-like  heaf 
which  cou^cicuce  s»o  large  a  portion  of  the  emriroome&t  oc  &§* 
miiaicy.  Thiuk  iu  fact«  the  outspeaking  of  reUg^iouB  expecuaifit 
and  the  redecdozju^  of  thisology*  bi&Te  quite  coo  ofcenloMi 
upon  ^Kxnilled  Naciire  as  essseatiallj  ancLthetxic  and  eves.  12^ 
leady  opcoeed  zo  the  true  moral  ami  religioim  Trfa.  Xbs  isV' 
dcure  of  reli^^iou  dboanJi^  in  huxd  words  spoken,  iigvnsc  nno'^ 
phys^ieiil  cout^GiGuciou  j^%i  phr^ucal  enTxzonnmLG^  a»  dmug&cM 
Tilings  were  eeeentially  tiiie  ^  iievil*»  owtlT  and.  noc  like  <mad'Ki 
d  vTii»c  Ufiwembiiute  cf  Goii* s»  ereacurea  and  eiiiliisuu  oi  :i  la^^ 
dcale  <j£  reiLicy  uaaa  :;aus  whiuh  faoa  gcunouBiy  JusmL  uoniM 

Tbera  :»« liowivir.  3o  more  amrriing  fiiofi  in.  hmwHJ*  ^nam 
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experience  than  the  way  in  which  even  those  who  avowedly 
assume  the  **  purely  "  scientific  attitude  toward  the  cosmic 
forces  and  processes,  feel  themselves  impelled  to  confess  their 
deeper  faith  in  the  moral  World-order.  As  long  as  this  atti- 
tude IB  kept  strictly  pure,  neither  praise  nor  blame,  neither  the 
admiration  which  approaches  reverence  nor  the  denunciation 
which,  when  extreme,  savors  of  blasphemy,  becomes  man's 
judgment  as  to  the  Being  of  the  World.  But  when  one^s 
*^  luck  "  goes  wrong,  or  ^'  fate  "  seems  not  only  unkind  but 
positively  malignant,  the  tendency  to  an  irrational  feeling  of 
resentment,  or  to  whispered,  if  not  outbreaking,  curses  is  as 
strong  in  the  scientific  atheist,  or  agnostic,  as  in  the  devil- 
worshipper.  When  he  is  good-natured  and  successful,  how- 
ever, nobody  likes  to  hear  the  Being  of  the  World  abused.  How 
fair  and  admirable,  and  bent  on  securing  in  the  long  run  some 
higher  good,  does  the  Cosmos  usually  appear  to  the  scientific 
devotee  I  The  railing  accusation,  brought  against  It  (mc)  in 
the  name  of  science  by  a  recent  writer,^  who  speaks  of  the  di- 
vine dealings  as  *Hhe  hand  which  is  red  with  millions  of 
years  of  murder ;  **  of  Providence  as  ''  a  scatter-brained,  semi- 
powerful,  semi-impotent  monster ;  "  and  of  the  thunder  and  the 
whirlwind  as  suggestive  of  some  ^'  blackguardly  larrikin  kick- 
ing his  heeb  in  the  clouds," — ^is  almost  as  shocking  and  repul* 
sive  from  the  point  of  view  of  Haeckel  and  Huxley,  as  it  would 
have  been  from  that  of  Paul  or  Augustine.  But  if  this  innate 
spirit  of  piety  does  not  express  the  scientific  confirmation  of  the 
instinctive  attitude  of  religion  toward  the  mystery  of  man's 
physical  environment ;  What,  pray  I  in  the  name  of  rationality, 
does  it  express  ?  Man  may  not,  without  condign  punishment, 
not  only  from  his  own  religious  and  moral  nature,  but  also 
from  those  precious  sesthetical  and  qtumrethiofil  sentiments  and 
ideals  which  are  inseparable  from  science  itself,  abuse  or  oppro- 
fariously  treat  Nature, — ^however  conceived  of,  or  regarded  from 
whatever  point  of  view.    The  cosmic  forces  and  processes  do, 

1  See  MaUock,  Religion  as  a  Credible  Doctrine,  p.  174/. 
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indeed,  deserve  the  better  iVMtment.  If  tben  »  njAif 
which  the  modem  dootrine  of  erolatioai  tends  to  eitaliiiks 
an  essential  troth,  it  is  just  thie :  The  lo—ee  aie  sobmIiii- 
slthoagh  mysteriously— oompeneated  by  the  higgler  gvu;  Ih 
zeigaof  death  is  the  advaneing  kingdom  of  Hfe;  ttepaif 
of  the  generations  of  men  is  the  uplift  of  the  xaoe.  TonlB 
to  the  langoage  of  religion:  ^llie  earnest  ezpeebitiott cf  Ih 
oreation  waiteth  for  the  rerealing  of  the  sons  of  God.  Dorli 
creation  was  subjected  to  vanity,  not  of  its  own  wiD,  bsilf 
reason  of  him  who  subjected  it,  in  hope  that  ihm  oraatiflnWf 
also  shall  be  deliyered  from  the  bondage  of  conuptioB  iii 
the  liberty  of  the  gloiy  of  the  children  of  GKmL  For  wekM 
that  the  whole  creation  groanetfa  and  travaileth  in  psk  t» 
gether  until  now.  And  not  only  eo,  but  omsdres  aho^  vb 
have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  CTen  we  onxselves  f^ 
within  ourselves,  waiting  for  our  adoption,  to  wU^  the  redsf 
tion  of  our  body  "  (Rom.  viii,  19-28). 

It  is  true  that  the  conception  of  the  oosmio  prooeases  ^sk 
is  properly  gained  by  the  physical  sciences  is  not,  primaiilyc*' 
sidered,  that  of  the  rule  of  a  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  Bat  a 
our  acquaintance  with  Nature  becomes  more  profound,  and  oo 
insight  the  keener,  and  especially  as  we  take  to  our  confideui 
the  beneficent  and  hopeful  side  of  evolution,  our  views  n* 
dergo  important  modifications.  Undoubtedly,  these  modifie** 
tions  are  largely  due  to  the  habit  of  reading  into  natural  pb^ 
nomena  man's  better  Self — ethically,  just  as  truly  as  iBBthrf- 
cally.  And  perhaps  the  system  of  things  would  have  to  b 
pronounced  largely  a-moral,  in  itself,  or  conducive  to  immoal* 
ity  in  the  human  species,  if  the  investigation  could  he  condnctei 
purely  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  But  it  cannot  beio 
conducted  ;  for  the  fundamental  fact  remains  that  science  itseif 
cannot  escape  admitting  sesthetical  and  ethical  oonsidentiotf 
and  ideals  into  its  conclusions  from  its  own  points  of  viev. 
And  when  these  sesthetical  and  ethical  points  of  view  are  oooe 
assumed,  and  consistently  occupied,  the  truth  becomes  clearer 
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H^t  much  of  the  most  essential  moral  culture  comes  to  the 
^nce  perpetually,  in  the  way  of  God's  rule  in  and  tiirough 
^•man's  physical  enyironment. 

In  this  connection  a  word  of  rebuke,  and  of  the  calling  of 

^  shame,"  at  the  current  hypocrisy  in  morals    and   religion 

*  seems  demanded.    For  an  age  that  calls  itself  Christian,  and 

-  that  shudders  at  tales  of  its  savage  ancestors  celebrating  their 

'  victories  by  drinking  strange  intoxicants  from  human  skulls, 

'  or  worshipping  their  gods  by  displaying  the  bones  of  their 

victims  in  the  temples,  makes  war  with  just  as  essential  self- 

:  Sshness,  and  quaffs  costly  wines  in  honor  of  its  victorious 

generals,  or  buries  them  under  epitaphs  of  immodest  laudation 

in  the  choice  places  of  its  cathedrals,  and  in  the  gravejrards  of 

its  churches. 

In  truth,  the  human  race  owes  most  of  its  discipline  in  the 
more  fundamental  social  virtues  to  the  moral  rule  of  God 
tiirough,  and  in,  its  physical  environment.  Such  virtues  are 
courage,  endurance,  frugality,  and  respect  for  order  and  for 
law.  They  are,  indeed,  ba$ie  virtues ;  Nature  unaided  by  higher 
xevelatdons  of  (rod  as  the  perfection  of  Ethical  Spirit,  cannot 
raise  these  virtues  to  their  highest  refinement  and  potency ; 
much  less  can  it  add  to  them  the  sweetness  and  light  which 
the  inner  experiences  of  revelation  and  inspiitttion  impart. 
But  they  are  basic  virtues.  And  unless  the  foundations  of 
individual  and  national  character  are  laid  in  tiiem,  and  are 
preserved  in  their  constant  cultivation,  the  higher  moral  and 
religious  perfection  can  never  follow.  For  this  higher  ethical 
refinement,  when  helped  out  by  all  the  sweet  consolations  and 
comforting  hopes  of  religion,  will  not  suffice  to  dispense  with 
the  stem  discipline  of  God  the  Moral  Ruler  of  the  World  by 
his  immanent  presence  in  Nature. 

It  is  the  characteristic  excellence  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
that  it  does  for  the  human  soul,  and  for  human  society,  what 
all  the  better  religions  do,  only  in  a  higher  degree.  It  incul- 
cates, and  effects,  the  recognition  of  Grod's  presence  and  spirit- 
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ml  rantrol  onr  man  bf  Us  uuHOiaBBS  m  ahb^  pkpial •! 
Tiroammt  For  €tm  iwnon,  tih»  traiy^  piooK  sod 
bravely  Uie  toik  and  miifortiiiies  of  Mfo^ 
the  diraie  will*  after  linng  fnnBiiiwntinoelf»  gma  Ifcnbk 
aU  the  good  tfamgi  whidi  eone  to  hiaa,  «Dd 
of  tiie  gracioos  and  wkw^  though  onaaplerwly 
iagof  the  intenelalioBi  of  aasB  with  obb  aaoihai;  ani  «f  a 
with  things. 
Tliat  God  ia  the  Monl  Saler  of  tfc0  WokU  tibmig^  Mib 
in  human  aoeietj'  ii  a  heBof 
eaaj-  to  enteztain  and  man  fmmUmtiug  to  kold 
of  the  dirine  rule  in  natare;  in 
tmth  k  qoxte  the  lerene.  WidMwt 
gOTemment  of  an j  sort  ia  pnarihle^  oi 
enunent  impliea  aodetj; — in  aoaae 
jbat»  but  with  aure  eoaiplenftjr 
iteelf  ia  to  become  moie  Ughljr  damiopnd. 
and  social  relationa  ramint  be 
for  the  mind  which  hdbcb  lolkf  and 
tioQS  of  justice*  truth,  and  beneToIencey  the  ills  that  have  tkir 
origiu  in  the  regi«:>n  of  purely  physical  causes  are  £sr  etsiff  a 
bear  with  resignation,  and  to  reconcile  witiL  the  divine  iimbI 
perfection*  than  are  those  ills  which  come  through  the  & 
const itu dug  or  ill-managing  of  human  social  oiganindi0> 
From  a  certain  nt)t  unhistorical  point  of  Tiew  it  maj  be  mi 
that  the  principal  cun>es  of  humanity  ac  large  have  been  Ifli 
upon  them  by  the  leaders  and  ruleis  of  tiiese  oTganizatiatt 
Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  springs  the  doctrine  of  the  diyine  ngb 
of  kings,  empen:>rs,  and  other  civil  and  militanr  officeis.  d 
written  and  unwritten  laws,  and  of  the  customs  and  teqaiifr 
meucs  of  the  dilTerent  foi-ms  of  social  relations  ;  hence,  on  da 
other  hand,  arises  that  call  to  reform,  and  even  to  reroliiticA 
which  muse  at  times  Ije  answered,  if  the  moral  goTemmODt  ot 
humanity  is  to  advance  tou-ard  higher  ideals  and  more  Si&^ 
factory  results.     At  one  extreme^  stands  the  demand^  enfonfli 
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in  God's  name,  for  a  oomplete  and  unquestioning  submission. 
At  the  other  extreme  stands  theoretical  and  practical  Nihilism. 
Therefore,  the  representatives  of  religious  interests,  at  one 
time  consign  to  hell,  without  hope  of  pardon,  him  who  yen- 
tares  to  lay  hand  upon,  or  even  speak  evil  of,  the  **  Lord's 
anointed ; "  at  another  time,  they  call  upon  all  believers,  and 
all  good  and  true  men,  to  rise  and  by  violence  put  down  the 
tjrrant.  Between  these  two  demands  many  a  pious  soul  has 
been  sadly  perplexed  to  find  the  way  which  God  would  have 
him  take. 

In  spite  of  such  perplexity,  however,  the  teachings  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  both  from  the  theoretical  and  the  his- 
torical points  of  view,  cannot  be  called  in  question.  God  is  the 
Moral  Ruler  of  mankind,  immanent  as  the  Creator,  Upholder, 
and  the  Destroyer  of  human  society.  For  all  these  forms  of 
■ocial  organization,  one  profound  and  profoundly  mysterious 
bat  admirably  noble  law  always  reigns  supreme.  In  the  long 
mn  and  in  the  large,  it  is  righteousness  which  **exalteth  the 
nation ;"  but  ^^  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  And  that  sol- 
idarity of  the  race  which  involves  the  innocent  with  the  wicked, 
is  so  essential  to  even  the  conception  of  an  historical  process  of 
divine  government,  that  to  attempt  to  remove  it,  even  theo- 
retically, involves  the  complete  reversal  and  utter  confusion  of 
all  our  ideas  of  God's  method  of  moral  control.  To  see  the 
wicked  flourish,  while  the  righteous  seem  forsaken,  has  always 
afforded  a  hard  proUem  to  religious  faith.  But  good  sense 
and  religion  both  require  that  the  faitiif ul  soul  should  reflect 
npon  the  fact,  enter  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  await  the 
end. 

When  the  student  of  the  philosophy  of  history  considers  the 
grand  sweep  upward  and  downward,  but  on  the  whole  upward, 
of  the  lines  that  mark  the  course  of  human  social  evolution,  he 
may  well  feel  less  diflSculty  in  believing  that  Grod  as  Moral 
Ruler  is  indeed,  and  always  has  been,  present  there  in  power. 
The  synthesis  ol  forces  employed,  the  overcoming  of  obstacles 
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•ffkottd,  the  nithlMi  olathing  of  interaste  tlMt  tjibarW 
Md  aelflsh  striTingt  am,  aftor  all,  cnly  vnvittiiiglj  mrif 
otkwr  unaeeii  and  altniiitio  endit  affoid  a  dauna  of  ibbhi* 
aUa  intoraat  and  magnitoda.    Pielgrf  ca  caattmpkSaflk 

dnuna,  aoknowladgos  that  God*a  waja  mi«  not  aa  naa^i  vqMil 
that  Hk  nmming  for  it  alls  not  tiie  maawiiig'  wliidi  mortrfli 

aot4iMa  havti  ohieBy  in  mind.    Tba  atttacs  ave  not^  mdBii,B« 

puppli  whioh  ara  pollad  fiEom  tho  dnins  Imid  Ig-  innrib 

atrti\S»«    Butk  altlMtagh  thaj  an  aganta,  tibaj  am  for  Ai  Hi 

(lart  uueonwiottdj  woi)di«  oat  tlw  WiU  of  tiba  Monlliv 

wktt  i*  in  and  otw  it  alL 

jpirt  aMW#  afuMilte  anadw  of  tta  Jiiiaa 

]p>iiri  -^  xrnia  >fun{>f  ^citjil  1k«  3ii 

^!(«^  If  ^'  7iU..m  '  itii  l\T3n^  Vil«.  ;&ia  ikri&nsvr  iiz  wmiiutav 
>/  rnwii  Ki  Mu:-Mnt  urn  /c  4i  311/isiL  gucjuiiii*  tKr>tfiif  BElBiiiirafii 
W  /ivii,   { i»iir^    irrrriARMihii..     JLtiJ:  im  Quiu  iii  iB^  iii.  ant "iirrf 

'viii'.Mi,    vjhuii   u>3    w'lmv/i   ib^  >tv*miiaim.  .unit  itt»|pTnp«»^  liat 

•tv\  tt\y*j\\>i>itnn  v;iu   Uib-  riinutt|ntim  irtiio x]Maiu.reYiuiina.A^ 

'iiv    -i^\;«j  uuiiir    uti  ituimutturu^jub 'Jfimitm.:;  riE^TBB.^ifiiB.iif 

iM\^  t\a  ^  *r.^  ''iuiti    u  miiuunit^ '«HftutifeUrwhi^.:aBaiK^'niiia 

.MtUuu>;ti  ti  )  itiftttTiiu   unu.n  vtnttl^.     niW^ooMMfiiiDdK.  a.^ 
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^Being  of  the  World  as  indwelling  and  dominant  Ethical  Spirit 
^  entirely  consonant  with  all  that  these  sciences  can  most 
Hurely  say  of  the  past,  or  most  confidently  predict  of  the  future. 
=rhe  proofe  that  God  is  indeed  the  Moral  Ruler  of  the  World 
^vre  commensurate — ^no  more,  and  yet  no  less — ^with  the  moral 
tetore  and  moral  development  of  the  human  race.  Certainly, 
if  man  had  not  himself  become  an  ethical  spirit,  he  would  not 
oonceiye  of  the  gods,  the  invisible  and  superhuman  spirits,  as 
moral  rulers.  And  only  when  he  has  developed  a  higher  de- 
gree of  moral  spirituality,  and  has  also  found  expression  for  it 
m  certain  forms  of  social  organizations,  does  he  arrive  at  the 
oonception  of  One  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  as  the  Moral  Ruler  of 
HbB  World.  But  man  has  developed  an  ideal  of  ethically 
perfect  government,  and  he  has  felt  himself  impelled  to,  and 
justified  in,  attributing  this  ideal  to  the  Supreme  Reality. 
While,  then,  an  empirical  method,  which  aims  to  treat  of  the 
phenomena  of  man's  moral  life  and  development  without  resort 
to  metaphysics  or  to  the  faiths  of  religion,  leaves  unsolved  the 
more  profound  and  ultimate  problems  of  ethics ;  the  same  phe* 
nomena  receive  illumination  and  enforcement  from  the  higher 
ethico-religious  point  of  view.  To  repeat  here  the  conclusions 
derived  from  a  survey  of  the  field  of  ethics :'  ^^  The  answer  of 
pejrchological  analysis  and  of  historical  insight  does  not  furnish 
■U  that  the  philosophy  of  conduct  demands.  How  can  man 
do  for  himself  this  significant  work  of  idealizing,  unless  his 
nature  is  bom  of  an  Absolute  Ethical  Spirit?  How  can  he 
develop  such  an  Ideal,  in  whose  life  he  shares,  unless  his  his- 
tory may  be  understood  from  the  side  of  the  ^  Overman '  as 
onder  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  this  Spirit  ?  It  is  in  the 
answer  to  these  inquiries  that  the  metaphysics  of  ethics  finds 
iteelf  oUiged  to  adopt  some  position  corresponding  to  that  from 
which  religion  regards  all  the  development  of  humanity.  Of 
Hue  tenet  of  the  religious  consciousness  Pfleiderer  forcefuUy 

1  See  the  author's  Phflosopfay  of  Conduct,  p.  028;  and  for  a  fuDer 
MO  of  the  fdiole  probleoi,  cfa^rten  XX  V  and  XXVI  <tf  the  Mine  wofk. 
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■ajB:'  *  And  here  too  Paid  pointed  o^ttfa  right  wijtfaMil 
hit  philooc^y  of  idigioa  on  the  tlMinghl>  wUA  k  aiki 
thinking  must  alwajB  bo  tho  panmgmL  pont  of  nBv:li 
thoQght,  namely,  of  o  dmmbfmtamt  off  tiiB  wmmal  BgUt  wk 
the  goiding  edooatioii  of  God.  Fanh  etege  of  tte  dndf 
ment  has  its  oomsponding  monl  ideal g  nooe  of  thimiiis 
toitons  or  arbttrsiy;  eadi  leets 
good  and  neoessaiy  for  its  own  time,  «nd  for  Us  ova  is 
only/  '• 

It  is  clear,  then,  from  Hie  ymtf  mmmulBml  natniB  of 
Bunal  ideals  and  moial  derelopiiient  tliatMi 
non-mond  view  of  the  grounds  on  wbidi  tiwao  idesii  nilt 
development  repose,  can  nerer  affoid  tbe  leaat  nmUMBirfi 
satisisctory  solntion  for  efliioal  prbUa— ,  Inaweri,ili 
ideals  have  in  fact  infloenoed  hnmaa  tuatoej*  mmd  U  aniviii 
inflnence  actoal  ptogreBs  of  an  etiiieal 
plaoe,  then  the  ultimate  ^danatioii  off  raeha 
must  be  found  in  the  religious  doctrine  off  God  aa  Ai 
Ruler  of  the  World.  Undoubtedly  the  proximate  rrplmrfa 
of  this  form  of  man*8  progress  must  be  found  in  hia  own  mtn^ 
with  its  reactions  upon  his  changing  environment,  umfe  th 
laws  of  an  ethical  and  spiritual  evolution.  But  the  moieds 
proximate  explanation  is  expanded  and  perfected,  witfainiv 
to  account  for  the  facts  of  experience,  the  move  impentiiiif 
and  comprehensiveir  does  it  demand  some  move  ultimitB  Or 
planation.  The  ultimate  explanation  can  only  be  found  ialh 
Being  of  the  World  ;  and  it  can  only  be  found  there,  if  di 
Being  is  conceived  of  as  Ethical  Spirit,  manifesting  itKlf  jm* 
gressively  as  the  Moral  Ruler  of  the  World.  As  a  modai 
writer  h;is  said :  *  *^  The  moral  World-order,  i«ganied  ai  a 
active  Principle,  is  God  as  Spirit.  Only  the  Sel£»  onir  £g^ 
hocni  is  the  home  of  all  that  is  IdeaL** 

The  faith  th.^t  is  founded  on  religious  experience,  when  tikv 

» TTir  rhilv^^phy  v>f  Kc^ioq.  IV,  p.  2S4. 

>  Mvvit  Ojurieiv.  Die  snikhe  ^fSLvardaaagg  pu  eOfiL 
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kt  its  highest  expression^  does  give,  and  it  alone  gives,  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  ultimate  problems  of  ethics.    This  answer  is 
the  rational  postulate  that  the  Personal  Absolute,  conceived  of 
as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  is  the  Ground  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
world.     Or  more  naively  and  popularly  expressed,  and  in  a  more 
restricted  way :    God  is  the  Moral  Ruler  of  humanity.    *^  In 
man's  moral  nature  the  voice  of  the  Personal  Absolute  is  more 
plainly  to  be  heard.     Faith  in  this  voice  is  imperative  here. 
The  account  of  the  origin  and  the  ongoing  of  the  physical  uni- 
Tene  may  seem  complete  without  the  recognition  of  a  Spirit 
whose  self-conscious  Life  is  the  source  and  the  inspiration  of 
an  otherwise    dead  and    even  non-existent  nature.      .    •   • 
Bnt  for  the  origin  and  the  development  of  man's  ethical  and 
ipiritoal  life — with  its  laws  that  transcend  all  experience  of 
consequences,  its  sanctions  that  evoke  a  devotion  which  over- 
steps all  the  bounds  of  a  merely  personal  regard,  its  ideals  that 
ne  ever  arising  and  fading,  but  only  to  appear  more  bright  and 
alloring   and   inspiring  still — what   account  can  possibly  be 
found  in  impersonal  cosmic  processes,  or  in  a  World-Ground 
ttat  is  not  itself  an  ethical  and  spiritual  Life?" 

^Especially,  however,  does  the  heart  of  man  crave  the  assis- 
tance of  some  well-assured  hope  in  its  effort  to  bear  dutifully 
the  grave  contradictions  which  everywhere  exist  between  the 
actual  and  the  ethically  Ideal.  That  things  are  not  as  they 
ooght  to  be,  is  a  much  more  trying  discovery  than  that  things 
vre  not  as  they  seem.  The  antithesis  between  Appearance  and 
Beality  which  has  so  often  been  exploited  in  a  showily  dialecti- 
cal lather  than  in  a  profoundly  philosophical  manner  is,  for 
flie  most  part,  a  specious  and  not  very  alarming  affair.  But 
the  contradictions  which  exist  between  the  moral  and  social 
ideals  of  humanity  and  what  is  actual  in  human  conduct,  and 
in  the  constitution  of  human  affairs,  so  far  as  it  is  dependentiy 
lelated  to  conduct,  are  very  real  and  very  disturbing.  That 
whatever  appearSy  really  w, — ^this  is  a  proposition  which  may 
well  comm&nd  the  attention,  and  finally  the  consent,  of  every 


ilie 

stiU  swBi 

lUi  WoKld4in«dk%  PobomI  Win.  tiMfc 

to  effect  the  progreBETe  wTiffirion  of  thn  kViBlff  which  tiw  r* 
their  origin  Ai.-i  liis^oTiciI  deTdopzaeat  to  Him.  In  i  ral 
the  Basae  Ethicail  Spirit  v}k>  inspireB  the  mocml  ideds  of  ib0» 
and  vho  reveals  Lis  own  being  in  their  historical  eToIooA 
will  secure,  &nd  is  securing,  the  reaiSizatioQ  of  tibe  idetls  indi 
world  8  acniil  co-going.  If  one  mar  ha^e  a  reasonaUe  fatt 
in  this  conclusive,  then  oertainlv,  howeTer  seTere  the  i^mpaat! 
conflict  mav  be«  and  whether  this  conflict  be  raging  within  tk 
soul  of  the  individual  or  within  the  social  organizackMuitfinft 
issue  and  fuller  significance  are  secure.  Well-founded  jasd 
Optimism  makes  large  demands  upon  religiooa  faith  ObK 
when  one  is  confident  that  there  is  a  Power  in  human  histo?^ 
which  is  over  and  throughout  it  all,  and  which  effecdvt^ 
makes  for  righteousness,  can  one  hopefullj  sorrej  the  laigetfi 
kmg-existing  disruption  between  the  actual  moral  conditiooK' 
humanity  and  humamtr^s  own  highest  moral  t^ft^l^  Tbeoo^J 
power  which  can  be  conceived  of  as  at  onoe  interested  li^ 
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•nitaUe  to  efiEeot  this  progressiye  realization  of  the  actual  with 
the  Ideal  is  OocL" ' 

Belief  in  God  as  the  Moral  Ruler  of  the  World  leads  directly 
and  logically  to  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  Providence.     The 
conception  of  Providence  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  all 
single  events,  as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  the  individual's 
life,  are  items  in,  or  parts  of,  the  Moral  Order  of  the  World. 
If,  however,  this  religious  doctrine  is  to  be  defensible  from  the 
points  of  view  held  by  a  philosophy  of  religion,  it  must  be 
freed  from  certain  defects,  which  both  the  popular  feeling  and 
the  reflections  of  systematic  theology  have  too  often  imparted 
to  it.    These  defects  are  chiefly  the  following  three :  (1)  Such 
a  separation  between  the  sphere  of  Providence  and  the  sphere 
of  Nature,  as  constitutes  a  return  to  the  antithesis  between  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural ;  (2)  a  restriction  of  the  doctrine 
to  special  instances  or  particular  experiences,  or  a  classification, 
baaed  on  essentially  different  marks,  into  so-called  **  special 
providences  *'  and  **  general  Providence ;"  and  finally  (8),  a  self- 
ish form  of  conception,  which,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate  con- 
dnsion,  destroys  the  perfection  of  those  very  moral  attributes 
thftt  make  the  doctrine  of  Providence  a  teacher  and  inspirer 
of  the  spirit  of  true  piety. 

AU  Providence  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Supernatural ;  but 
flie  true  conception  of  Providence  does  not  place  the  em- 
phasis upon  God's  foresight  in  a  manner  to  suggest  that  the 
world  has,  in  part  at  least,  or  quite  habitually — in  its  ordinary 
operations  and  humdrum  life — slipped  from  the  divine  con- 
ttoL    Providence  does  not  interrupt  the  order  of  nature ;  it 
does  not  prevent  Deity  from  making  His  ^*  sun  to  rise  on  the 
eriland  on  the  good; '*  or  from  sending  His  ^^rain  .on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust."     While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conception 
pointB  the  pious  soul  to  the  way  that  divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness show  lliemselves  in  the  feeding  of  the  birds,  and  in  the 
clothing  with  beauty  of  the  flowers ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 

^  Quoted  from  the  Philosophy  of  Conduct,  p.   633/. 
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teaches  that  the  same  wisdom  and  goodneoB  doBtroys  the  fooMr 
hy  starvation,  cold,  and  other  enemies,  and  fareakB  itf  tb 
lovely  stmctuie  of  the  other  bjr  sonshine,  drought,  and  hA 
In  this  divine  activity  Natore  and  the  Snpeniataxal  an  lot 
antagonistic  or  even  temporarily  separated  ;  the j  xemain  udM 
in  the  same  Moral  Order  as  rq^arded  from  different  pointi  of 
view.  The  peculiar  impressiveness  of  any  incident,  as  npA 
the  directness  and  clearness  with  which  it  points  to  aSapsmft- 
nral  presence,  is  a  purely  subjective  afflur.  All  providenmni 
alike  natural  and  supernatural,  according  to  the  point  of  viif 
from  which  the  observer  chooses,  or  is  temporarily  intsmrtri 
or  impelled,  to  regard  them. 

So,  too,  does  the  distinction  sometimeB  made  between  g» 
eral  Providence  and  especial  providences  appear  as  a  vhol^ 
subjective  affair.  Certain  happenings  in  the  life  of  the  ind^ 
vidual,  or  of  the  community,  and  certain  events  in  the  worib 
history,  have,  indeed,  a  special  impressivenesa,  on  boooobI  of 
their  more  obvious  and  important  bearing  npon  those  qiiiital 
interests  in  which  religion  finds  its  chief  concern.  Husb 
mere  matter  of  fact ;  and  it  is  matter  of  fact  which,  althoogii 
consisting  originally  of  human  opinion  and  emotion,  taiis  to 
realize  itself  as  an  important  force  in  objectiTe  events.  He 
who  thinks  that  the  divine  presence  has  been  manifested  in 
an  unusual  way  in  any  event  of  his  life,  does  something  diffo^ 
ent  in  view  of  this  thought.  In  this  way  God  specializes  Ki 
Will  through  the  impression  made  upon  the  conduct  of  man; 
therefore,  to  maintain  that  all  events  are  equally  important  &r 
the  securing  of  the  divine  final  purposes  contradicts  the  Vf- 
parent  truth,  while  not  making  the  belief  in  the  univenalitj 
of  Providence  any  more  reasonable  or  practically  helpful.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pragmatic  history,  as  well  as  fron 
that  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  a  division  of  providencai 
into  two  classes  is  quite  untenable.  So  closely  interwoven  ut 
seemingly  trivial  events  with  those  of  the  most  stupendous 
importance,  that  the  web  of  this  history  cannot  safely  be  broksD 
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in  any  place,  either  to  let  God  within  or  to  let  him  escape 
without.  Providence  is,  then,  always  and  everywhere,  at  the 
same  time  special  and  universal.^  Its  universality  does  not 
contrast  with,  but  the  rather  provides  for  and  includes,  all 
special  and  minute  providences.  It  is  at  once  most  intimate 
and  close-fitting,  and  also  most  comprehensive. 

In  order  to  have  the  complete  truist  in  Providence  which  the 
spirit  of  piety  invokes  and  demands,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
think  of  one's  self,  or  one's  family,  or  one's  country,  as  the 
lavorite  of  God.  Indeed,  all  such  thought  is  itself  essentially 
impious.  But  a  rational  faith  sees  no  reasons  for  setting  lim- 
its to  the  divine  wisdom  and  love  in  its  regard  for  all  the  de- 
tails of  every  individual's  life.  Indeed,  since  all — both  things 
and  souls,  and  among  souls,  both  the  lower  animals  and  men — 
ate  parts  of  that  one  Moral  Order,  in  and  over  which  God 
nileBi  the  care  of  each  individual  being  is  ever  present  in  the 
mind  of  Gtxl.  This,  at  least,  is  religion's  supreme  faith  in 
PiOTidence.  I  and  mine,  but  also  you  and  yours,  and  he  and 
lusr-^U  selves  and  all  things,  are  duly  and  lovingly  taken 
aocoont  of  in  the  divine  moral  government. 

The  belief  in  Providence  is  religion's  way  of  expressing  its 
confidence  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and  in  the  final 
triumph  of  moral  ideals.  That  which  the  metaphysics  of  eth- 
ics, 80  often  and  yet  so  inadequately,  tries  to  express  in  impeiv 
•onal  terms,  the  philosophy  of  religion  refers  to  the  moral  and 
providential  rule  of  a  personal  God.  Something  approaching 
the  confidence  that  all  which  comes  to  the  individual  is  the 
ordering  of  a  wise  and  holy  Divine  Will  has  belonged  to  the 
more  enlightened  of  the  pious  in  all  ages.  *^I  call  upon 
thee,  O  my  father  Amon,"  exclaimed  Rameses  II  at  the  battle 
of  Eadshu: '  ^^  My  many  soldiers  have  abandoned  me  ;  none  of 
my  horsemen  hath  looked  toward  me  ;  and  when  I  called  them, 
none  hath  listened  to  my  voice.     But  I  believe  that  thou  art 

>  See  what  has  already  been  said,  Chap.  XXXVII  of  this  Volume. 
sRenouf,  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Eg;ypt,  p.  237. 
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worth  more  to  me  than  a  milium  of  8oldittEB»  tiiaa  a  hndni 
thousand  horeemeiu"  Though  Yahweh  alaj  wtm^  jet  w31I 
trust  in  him,  was  the  penoasion  of  ihe  PaalmML  And  Mti 
times  of  emergency  alone,  bat  in  the  quiet  life  of  ersij  4n^ 
Grod's  manifestation  of  himself  as  Providenoe  to  the  jkmmi 
is  a  constant  experience.  In  a  manoaeript  Tolonie  fron  vW 
Dr.  Martin  quotes,^  we  may  read  the  declaration  of  iudifai 
a  Buddhist  abbot :  **  If  we  sincerely  remember  how  nesrtea 
is  Buddha,  then  we  may  dare  to  accept  the  noniishniaDt  M 
heaven  and  earth  affords.**  To  pray,  ^  GUve  na  this  iaj  m 
daily  bread/*  is  to  utter  Tain  and  mockiii|f  woidfl  for  ih$wm 
who  has  no  faith  in  Providence. 

It  has  been  in  the  virtual  poesessioii  of  this  faifli  tkifcii 
best  of  the  nice,  the  noblest  thinkexa  and  aoton  in  hiUHaMi> 
tory,  have  with  an  increasing  confidence,  and  often  widL«|» 
sionate  and  undying  enthusiasm,  proclaimed  the  ultjimtf  tt 
umph  of  righteousness.  Their  optimiam  has  not  been  eooatf 
or  anthropological ;  it  has  been  ethical  and  religiiooa.  ThjA 
not  now  believe  that  commerce,  or  science,  or  art^  wiAotf 
righteousness,  can  regenerate  humanity,  or  elevate  the  itf 
to  its  highest  attainable,  much  less  to  an  ideally  perfect^  mai 
conditiou.  lu  all  these  respects,  believers  in  Providence  iRi 
perhaps,  of tener  pessimistic  than  optimistic.  They  die— gtt- 
eration  after  generation,  for  hundreds  of  years,  they  have  bea 
dying — with  faith  unwavering,  but  with  eyes  unUessed  bf tk 
sight  of  what  they  have  so  greatly  longed  to  see.  Thejr  hiff 
no  weak  complaints  to  offer,  because  they  have  themselves  fff* 
fered  much  in  the  interests  of  righteousness  ;  for  the  cameii 
their  ideal,  and  devotion  to  the  ideal  still  appears  to  them  mtf^ 
far  more  than  all  it  can  have  cost.  To  these  pions  seals  ^ 
religious  truth  of  a  Divine  Moral  Order,  which  indosei  iv 
protects  the  things  that  have  worth,  is  a  comfort  of  the  *- 
premest  kind.  This  is  the  real  doctrine  of  Providence,  h  8 
the  voice  which  breaks  and  scatters  the  darkness  farouglit  o^ 

1  Lore  of  Cathay,  p.  255. 
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by  the  tempoiaiy  eolipse  of  righteousness,  with  the  command : 
^  Let  there  be  light."  Say  ye  to  the  righteous :  ^^  It  shall 
be  well  with  him ; " — and  not  in  isolation,  or  as  one  of  a 
select  few. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  religions  doctrine  of  Grod  as 
Moral  Rnler  and  Providence  that  the  place  of  prayer  in  the 
world-order  deserves  recognition  anew.  As  to  its  subjective 
value  for  the  life  of  religion,  its  moral  effect  upon  the  man 
who  prays,  enough  has  already  been  said.^  But  that  conception 
of  the  sjTStem  of  cosmic  existences,  forces,  and  processes,  with 
their  laws,  as  a  dependent  manifestation  of  God,  which  religion 
teaches  under  the  symbols  of  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Moral 
Ruler  or  Providence,  opens  up  further  possibilities,  and  pro- 
poses yet  more  difficult  problems  to  our  reflective  thinking. 
Is  man's  prayer,  when  it  is  the  expression  of  the  filial  attitude 
toward  the  Divine  Being,  so  related  to  the  world-order  as  to 
have  an  effect  on  its  events  ? 

It  would  seem  to  need  little  reflection  in  order  to  reach  the 
eonclusion  that  neither  of  two  extreme  opinions  in  answer  to 
this  inquiry  can  justify  itself  at  the  bar  of  either  science  or 
philosophy.  Even  the  most  strictly  mechanical  view  of  the 
world-order  must  admit  that  prayer  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, have  an  important  effect  in  modifying  the  course  of 
physical  events.  Indeed,  within  certain  limits  not  easy  to  be 
fixed,  the  more  strict  and  minute  the  tenure  of  the  principle  of 
mechanism,  the  more  sure  and  widespreading  becomes  the 
physical  influence  of  the  subjective  attitude  of  prayer.  Taken 
in  its  strictest  form,  the  mechanical  conception  regards  the 
Cosmos  as  a  totality,  including  all  of  man's  life,  which  is  so 
sensitive  throughout  the  whole  to  every  slightest  change  in 
every  minutest  part,  that  ceaseless  and  boundless  A-ibrations 
proceed  from  every  finger-point,  no  matter  how  delicate  its 
touch  may  seem  to  be.  E^pecLally  does  this  conception  connect 
together,  in  terms  of  some  comprehensive  theory  of  relations, 

1  Vol.  I,  chap.  XXI. 
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all  tfce  plgiiMf  of 
latod  cluuBgei  in  Ifce  bodiljr  wmAmaSmmL  Ho  iwMi  wUdii^ 
HiiliMnl  whiipw,  orcwi  anttorad.  tiMi^g^bt^  off  apB^crcnl^ 
then,  ful  off  its  reecnd  in  aoaM  euu^myuu/Smg  pfagpned  ewt 
SoMD  Hindu  devote^  or  BodUUrt  iBOBk.  or  GhriiliHi  flnl;B 
alvi^  pnjii^  in  sDcnee ;  and  in  oilwicn,  toO|  n  imgomm 
tinob  ii  ioniing  ham  iim  oenftor  off  aetnilgf,  nnd  goiiK  ftdm 
enoj  ade  to  the  ends  off  Ifce  nnivoae»  and  to  the  end  ol  tiai 
Qi;  aUl  we  not  nlher  aaj,  that  the  aaoae  Boii^  off  Urn  Woril 
viiieh  citaMwa  ita  will  inaook  aa  the 
pnjer,  it  ezpieHing  the  aama  will  in 
waja,  tfcioog^KNit  ila  own  entiie  Bem^  ? 

If  now  tiiia  acaentific  pictmeoff  the  nlation  of  «1m 
live  attitude  off  pnjer  to  Uw  Woiidovder 


familiar  to  the  ci^eiieneea  off  nligion,lliB  twoaM 
to  be  hf  no  meant  wfaol^  anIilfaBtiB.  GHoa  tiiebafiaf  ^td 
this  stiict  oonelation  of  homan  deeiiaa  and  finnliH|^i  wi&Ai 
ongoii^  of  thiiq^  ia  tlie  total  ezpeeaeionoff  tiie  wiae  and  |Mi 
Will  of  Him  wlio  is  in  and  oTcr  all;  than  piety  asf  wdlb 
satisfied  and  encouraged  thereby.  The  aonl  at  the  tme  fae&ntf 
in  Providence  can  hare  no  higher  ambition  than  to  fulfil  lb 
purposes  of  this  Will,  in  jnst  soch  phu»  in  tliia  woiid-arift 
and  by  just  such  measure  and  manner  of  actiTitiea,  as  aeovfc 
with  these  purposes.  Thus  the  one  prayer  which  midnfia 
and  interpenetrates  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  all  cuncictey 
titions  becomes:  **"  Thy  Will  be  done** — oniTeiaallT,  **ai  it 
Hearen.  so  on  Earth.*^ 

That  this  haUtual  spirit  of  pnjer  and  all  ito  partacohres- 
pressionSf  whether  inarticulate  or  spoken,  ahonld  m^nmau^  tk 
bodily  mechanism,  and  through  this  mechaniam  the  phvsicil 
environment,  of  him  who  prajs»  is  a  scientific  inferoiee  \md 
upon  all  that  we  most  surelv  know  of  the  dynamic  zelsaini 
existing  in  the  order  of  nature  between  the  hiunan  mind  uii 
the  human  body.  Modem  psjcho-phjsics  and  phrsiologic^ 
psychology  abound  with  forceful  illustradixia  of  this  princ^ifr 
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Upon  this  conclusion  converges  our  experience  with  the  most 
ordinary  transactions  of  the  Self  in  its  everyday  life,  and  also 
with  the  curious  phenomena  of  nerve-anastomosis,  mental 
healing,  hypnosis  with  hallucinations  by  sugg^tion,  etc.  The 
proposal  to  test  the  efficacy  of  prayer  by  experiment  with  two 
hospitals,  otherwise  equally  favorable  for  the  recovery  of  their 
patients,  but  one  of  which  encourages  and  practices  petition  to 
the  Divine  Will  for  recovery  of  the  sick,  and  the  other  not,  is 
in  its  very  nature  impossible  of  accomplishment.  But  could 
it  be  carried  out,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  result  would 
show.  Of  course  other  things  being  equal,  those  who  pray 
for  themselves,  or  who  know  that  others  are  praying  for  them, 
are  likeliest  to  overcome  the  attacks  of  certain  kinds  of  disease. 
This  is  simply  to  predict  a  result  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  experimentally  of  the  powerful  effect  of  psychological  in- 
fluences upon  the  most  primary  processes  of  digestion  and  nu- 
trition. 

On  the  contrary,  to  hold  that  the  Divine  Will,  as  manifested 
in  a  Providence  that  is  at  once  universal  and  minute,  is  subject 
to  alteration  of  its  wise  and  good  purposes  at  the  instance  of 
human  desire,  however  capricious,  if  only  it  be  insistent  and 
credulous  enough,  is  as  abhorrent  to  piety  as  it  is  intolerable 
to  science.  Such  a  conception  of  God  is  indeed  impious.  Neither 
can  the  philosophy  of  religion  hesitate  to  affirm  once  for  all, 
and  firmly  to  hold,  the  position  that  this  Will  has  expressed 
itself  irrevocably — so  to  say — ^in  certain  uniform  ways  of  the 
behavior  of  things.  Indeed,  were  this  not  so,  there  could  be 
no  world-order  for  science  to  study  from  its  point  of  view, 
and  for  religious  faith  to  accept  as  coming  from  the  hand  of 
the  Moral  Ruler  of  mankind.  A  certain  so-called  *^  uniformity 
of  nature ''  is  indispensable  as  a  basis  for  all  ethical  and  spirit- 
ual control.  At  the  same  time,  science  needs  perpetually  to 
remind  itself,  and  religious  faith  may  reasonably  cherish  the 
conviction,  that  this  so-called  *^  uniformity  "  is  itself  no  rigid, 
machine-like  affair.    That  *^  like  produces  like,"  or  that  *'  the 
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aune  oaoses  are  followed  by  the  eeioa  effeote,**  end  all 
jbrmulaa,  are  as  uBeleu  praotioaUj  aa  ihej  tan  Ymom dwk 
truth. 

For  exact  likeness  and  predse  samfinw  of  eaaaai  Boihi 
occor  in  human  ezperienoe,  whether  with  tiungsorwiliiidm 
Each  individual  being,  from  star  to  mtom,  and  each  oeilBii 
psychical  activitj  from  amceba  to  man,  ia  unlike  enrj  odsr; 
each  has  somehow  a  special  oonstitutiaD,  Taliie,  and  nuanoidl 
its  own.  Nor  are  there  any  recuzienoea  of  like  eventi,  dda 
in  conscious  lives  or  unconsoions  thinga.  The  WorUUsdv  i 
itself  a  ceaseless  process  of  new  prodnetiona,  both  of  ezjrtaai 
and  of  events.  So  far  as  man's  histozy  ia  a  part  of  this  odi^ 
a  single  atom  or  amoeba  may  exert  a  noKxre  powerful  immadafe 
influence  than  the  bulkiest  star. 

It  would  seem,  then,  both  scientifio  and  ptooa  to  lecogninfli 
peculiar  sphere  of  influence  of  prayer  over  phyaioal  eveDti,a 
comprising  those  happenings  in  the  production  of  whidi  It* 
man  wills  and  natural  foroea  co-operate.  Within  this  spbet 
it  IB  both  a  matter  of  scientific  fact  and  a  poatnlate  of  the  &ii 
of  piety,  that  the  expression  of  human  wills,  whether  in  {aijff 
or  otherwise,  is,  so  to  say,  taken  account  of  by  the  Being  of 
the  World.  From  the  point  of  view  of  science  on  the  ooe 
hand,  prayer  itself  is  a  dynamic  factor,  the  value  and  efficiocr 
of  which  must  be  recognized,  and  which  may  be — althoogii 
only  obscurely  and  partially— experienced  and  estimated  h 
particular  cases,  however,  it  must  be  left  an  open  question  for 
the  full  solution  of  which  the  data  are  never  likely  to  come  v 
hand.  But  this  same  thing  is  true  of  every  such  factor  whifih 
contributes  its  quota — how  large,  how  small,  we  know  not— w 
the  evolution  of  the  Cosmos  as  a  whole.  For  science,  bevon! 
a  very  limited  sphere,  agnosticism,  and  not  dogrmatic  denial  is 
the  only  rational  attitude.  From  the  point  of  view  of  religion. 
however,  prayer  is  an  essential  of  its  subjective  life ;  and  it » 
also  a  valuable  and  a  valid  expression  of  the  rational  faiti. 
which  piety  has  in  God  as  Moral  Ruler,  and  as  Providence,  fo 
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every  indiyidoal  event  in  any  individual's  experience.  Be- 
'tween  these  two  views,  philosophy  sees  no  theoretical  in- 
compatibility ;  while  it  recognizes  the  superior  worth  of  the 
religious  view  for  the  practical  ends  of  moral  and  religious 
development. 


CHAPTER  XLI 
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The  relatioDB  in  which  relipon  plaoes  Gk>d  towaid  the  Wd^ 
in  order  that  he  may  beoome  its  Radeemar,  an  abofoalloAa 
dietinotly  penonal  and  spirituaL  In  m  word,  the  vwyedB* 
nation  of  that  manifestation  which  Gh>d  makas  of  HnnKs 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent  Holy  Spirit  is  renelied  in  tii9l» 
torioal  and  progresaiYe  redemption  of  the  laoe.  Thn  it  ail 
doctrine  of  Divine  Redeu^on  which  indadea  Am  aaravtt 
alone  ftUly  eatiaBea  the  most  enlightwied  and  protaiiml  i  Jfjw 
experience — its  needs*  its  hopes,  its  aspiialioiia,  aad  i 
In  the  t^>rm  i>t  this  doetrine»  idigions  iaitit  bean  ita 
wtin<H$»  to  tix<^  rvsAiicy  of  Gvxi  and  to  the  actoalicr  oCfaaini' 
^£Xki^  ;iutK>:%^  :ut*it.  W:;h\Hic  Uu$  doctrine^  and  vxtfaoas  ihra* 
uul  (>xvy?vtitss:Yv  nwuis-jbUsxi  of  itss  Crath  bjr  hmnaiiitf;  leSgA 

b  U5v  ivAi^eyvl.  uo  >u^vr6w'^  mark  whMisqgggiejii^fciAefciBa 
0)f  Jkll  :vIi^,oc\^  iv.^i*:  ^  Tflii^IoQa  ^i  «&hr;Unoift""  aai£  «ftiaae6&sS0 
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istic  plans,  or  selfish  strivings  for  the  place  of  the  ^*  Overman  '* 
among  the  common  herd  of  men.    A  few  may  comfort  them- 
aelves  with  imaginary  constructions  of  a  universal  but  non- 
leligious  altruism.     But  religion,   as  a  rational  faith  in  an 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  must  be 
lenoonced.    The  alternative  for  religion  is  either  itself  to  per- 
ish or  else  actually,  but  progressively,  to  effect  the  redemption 
of  mankind. 

These  seemingly  abstract  propositions  may  be  somewhat 
finnly  placed  upon  an  historical  basis  by  considering  how  it  has 
eome  about  that  the  great  world-religions  are  in  general  pre- 
eminently *^  religions  of  salvation."  This  fact  is  the  essential 
truth  in  man's  religious  evolution.  The  evolution  itself  in* 
dudes  the  development  of  two  correlated  factors  in  the  reli- 
gious experience  of  mankind.  One  of  these  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  wrongdoing  as  sin  against  the  Divine  Being,  and  the 
consequent  feeling  of  need  of  Divine  forgiveness  and  help; 
(he  other  is  the  belief  in  the  holiness  of  God,  conceived  of  as 
Himself  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  and  so,  at  the  same  tune,  anti- 
thetic  to  moral  imperfection  in  his  creatures. 

Man's  need  of  redemption,  and  the  growmg  consciousness  of 
that  need,  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  a  study  of  his  ethico- 
idigious  development.    The  ^*  consciousness  of  sin,"  in  the 
etricter  meaning  of  these  words, — the  meaning,  that  is,  to  which 
the  promise  of  redemption  corresponds, — is  a  relatively  late 
experience.    The  more  primitive  expressions  of  the  religious 
consciousness  contain  it,  if  at  all,  only  in  germinal  and  unde- 
^oped  form.     With  savage  n:ian,  if  the  things  go  wrong  that 
SIB  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of  any  particular  god,  the 
supposition  arises  that  this  same  god  is  offended  at  some  neg- 
lect or  indignity  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper.     But  as  man*s 
ethical  conception  of  Deity  becomes  more  exalted  and  compre- 
hensive, he  regards  his  own  moral  weaknesses  and  impurities 
as  offences  against  Deity.     In  general,  when  the  gods  are  ideal- 
ised as  themselves  more  perfect,  they  require  a  higher  ethical 
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standard  in  their  followers.  Some  of  the  diyine  beings  at  least; 
become  the  especially  strenuous  promoters  of  righteousness, 
the  defenders  of  those  who  do  what  is  right  in  the  divine  sights 
the  punishers  of  those  who  do  what  is  wrong.  Finally,  as  man. 
identifies  his  highest  Ideal  of  moral  perfection  with  the  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient  Holy  Will,  all  his  own  moral  weak- 
nesses and  impurities  are  felt  to  be  offences  against  God.  Uim 
consciousness  of  6i?i  is^  then^  the  theocratic  fonn  of  conscience. 

The  order  which  is  actually  traceable  in  the  history  of  man'a 
development  accords  with  the  psychological  principle  which, 
controls  this  form  of  ethico-religious  exercise  at  the  present 
time.    Devout  souls  feel  their  wrongdoing  as  sin,  grieve  over 
their  moral  imperfections  as  a  breach  of  perfect  moral  union 
with  the  Ethical  Spirit  who  is  the  Object  of  their  faith  and 
worship — their  supreme  Ideal  of  a  worthy  Life.     The  frequency 
and  the  poignancy  of  this  consciousness  of  sin  do  not  depend 
upon  the  multitude  and  magnitude  of  the  individuaUs  tnou- 
gressions,  objectively  considered.    The    rather  are  they  de- 
pendent upon  the  subjective  condition  of  the  religious  life; 
upon  that  filial  attitude  toward  God  in  which  subjective  reli- 
gion essentially  consists.     Thus  the  startling  experience  is  ex- 
plained, that  those  most  sensitively  constituted,  and  moet 
highly  developed  from  the  ethico-religious  point  of  view,  art 
most  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  their  own  wrongdoing.    To 
lack  this  form  of  consciousness  is,  indeed,  no  sign  of  ethical 
perfection,  but  the  reverse.    To  have  it  is  to  feel  the  spor 
which  drives  the  soul  toward  God  as  Redeemer  of  the  World. 

The  consciousness  of  sin  necessarily  results  in  a  conflict; 
and  this  conflict  becomes  a  most  important  factor  in  the  de> 
velopment  of  spirituality,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
race.  Such  a  conflict,  wherever  the  race-culture  has  reached  a 
certain  stage,  is  characterized  by  the  three  following  marks: 

(1)  An  appreciation  of  the  supreme  value  of  rational  and 
ethical  will — or  spirit — in  the  World-order  and  in  human  life ; 

(2)  an  increased  insight  into  the  nature  of  spiritual  ideals  and 
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of  the  means  for  their  more  effective  realization ;  and  (8)  a 
firmer  and  more  intelligent  purpose  to  achieve  these  ideals — 
both  in  one's  Self  and  in  Society,— or  the  determination  to  win 
at  whatever  cost,  the  good  of  spiritual  worth. 

Now  it  is  this  struggle  for  spirituality,  for  the  realization  of 
the  dawning  and  rising  ideal  of  union  with  God,  conceived  of 
as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  in  that  environment  which  man's  un- 
developed nature  and  the  seemingly  hostile  attitude  of  the 
physical  world  necessitate,  that  develops  the  conscious  need 
of  redemption.  This  conscious  need  is  at  first  vague  and  in- 
definite ;  but  in  its  higher  potency,  it  becomes  the  fixed  con- 
viction, based  upon  indubitable  experience,  that  man  cannot 
achieve  the  ideal  life,  or  even  make  satisfactory  progress  to- 
ward it,  without  divine  assistance.  The  human  soul,  aspiring 
vA  straggling  to  become  spirit,  is  made  aware  of  that  highest 
of  all  the  forms  of  the  feeling  of  dependence,  in  which  so  much 
of  subjective  religion,  in  its  emotional  aspect,  essentially  con- 
Bitts.  As  in  all  his  so-called  natural  life — organic  and  psychic 
—man  momentarily  depends  upon  the  One  Universal  Life  in 
which  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being,  so  does  his 
spiritoal  life  recognize  a  yet  more  absolute  dependence  upon 
itB  being  and  movement  in  God,  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit. 
Ilis  conscious  need  of  God  as  Redeemer  is  an  historical  devel- 
opment ;  it  is  as  forceful  and  insistent  in  demanding  satisfac- 
tion for  itself  as  is  any  other  human  need.  Just  as  the  expe- 
^ce  of  need,  and  the  conflict  and  suffering  which  accompany 
^  experience  in  every  form,  has  resulted  in  the  economic, 
Boientific,  artistic,  and  social  evolution  of  the  race ;  so  has  this 
tame  impulse  and  imperative  demand,  in  this  its  most  pro- 
found and  supremely  important  form,  developed  the  religious 
etmception  of  Divine  Redemption  in  a  way  best  to  satisfy  itself. 
Were  it  not  for  this  result,  the  history  of  the  religious  life  of 
hamanity  up  to  this  present  time  would  be  an  anomaly. 

A  certain  pessimistic  view  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
life  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  religious  doctrine  of  God  as 
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Redeemer.  All  the  religions  of  salvation  cherish  this  truth  u 
something  fundamental  to  their  appeal  for  acceptance  and  foi 
the  control  of  practice — especially,  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
Judaism,  Buddhism,  and  Christianity.  Scarcely  less  trae  ii 
this  of  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  Karma,  as  it  had  estaUisbed 
itself  before  the  teaching  of  Gautama;  and  also  as  it  coih 
tinned,  after  his  teaching  had  suffered  a  relapse  in  this  respect' 
As  a  recent  writer '  has  said  :  '^  John  and  Paul,  Aug^tine  and 
Pascal,  Innocent  III  and  Beeri,  as  well  as  Rousseau  and  Kant^ 
are  in  this  sense  pessimistM.^^  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  jet 
more  modern  thinkers,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Comte,  and  NietESchAi 
Even  the  extremes  of  Schopenhauer  and  von  Hartmann,iD 
their  low  appreciation  of  man's  ^^ native  ability'*  to  improve 
himself  morally,  or  to  attain  his  ideal  of  happiness  by  succev 
in  the  struggle  for  earthly  existence,  are  nearer  to  the  standaid 
religious  view  than  is  much  of  the  current,  superficial,  and  un- 
intelligent so-called  ^*  optimism."  Nothing  is  more  needed  it 
the  present  time,  in  order  to  counteract  the  dominant  tendflD- 
cies,  political,  social,  and  religious,  than  a  stronger  emphasis 
upon  the  powerlessness  of  all  sensuous,  and  even  SBsthetiosl 
satisfactions,  to  lift  the  individual  and  the  race  to  the  blessed 
life.  In  this  way  a  religion,  that  is  somewhat  more  true  to  its 
own  inherent  convictions  and  to  its  mission  for  humanitj, 
might  more  effectually  cure  the  unrest  of  soul  that  torments 
the  individual,  and  might  check  the  unholy  and  dangerous 
ambitions  of  ^^  that  recurrent  curse  of  the  world,  a  dominant 
race." 

Side  by  side  with  this  consciousness  of  need,  and  the  struggte 
for  spirituality  which  it  evokes,  but  also  complementary  to  iti 
there  has  gone  on  in  the  religious  history  of  humanity  a  devet 
opment  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual  conception  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing. The  doctrine  of  God  as  Moral  Ruler  and  Divine  Rfr 
deemer  of  mankind  must  be  preceded  by,  and  founded  upon, 

1  See  Rhys  Davids,  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  p.  86/. 
3  D.  H.  Schultz,  Gmndriss  der  Christlichen  Apologetik,  p.  70. 
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i  oonfidenoe  in  the  good-will  and  friendship  of  the  gods  toward 
maxu  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  usually  takes  one  of 
two  earliest  forms.  Either,  as  in  communities  where  the  more 
piimitiye  kind  of  sooial  constitution  prevails,  the  special  divin- 
ities of  the  tribe  or  clan  are  regarded  as  friendly  to  all  of  this, 
their  tribe  or  clan ;  or  else,  as  in  communities  where  the  ruling 
lod  priestly  classes  are  more  separate  from  the  people,  these 
elaeees  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  special  manner  the  friends  and 
belored  of  the  gods.  In  Egypt,  for  example,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  texts  in  which  the  Pharaoh  is  called  by  his  title,  the 
**{riend  of  the  gods ;  '*  or  the  gods  are  said  to  have  set  their 
ton,  the  Pharaoh,  upon  the  throne. 

Another  allied  conception  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  God  as  the  Redeemer.  This  is 
the  conception  of  mediation,  and  of  mediator,  between  the  di- 
vine beings  and  human  beings.  Under  such  a  conception  may 
be  ranged  religious  developments  so  different  otherwise  as  the 
Egyptian  or  Greek  belief  in  good  and  kindly  ministering 
dftmons  and  the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  the  ^*  angel  of  Yahweh,** 
or  the  Suffering  Messiah. 

In  Hesiod  ^  we  are  told  how, — 

**Tlirioe  ten  thousand  holy  Daemons  rove 
This  breathing  world,  the  delegates  of  Jove, 
Gaardians  of  man,  etc.** 

In  Plutarch,*  Cleombrotus,  the  traveller,  asserts  that  the  ex- 
istence of  beiDgs  with  a  nature  intermediate  between  that  of 
God  and  man  can  be  demonstrated  by  incontrovertible  evidence. 
Soch  beings  naturally  become  classified  into  the  good  and 
^dly  and  the  bad  and  harmful.  Thus  they  contribute  in  an 
important  but  temporary  manner  to  the  development  of  the  con-* 
oeption  of  Deity  as  ethical  spirit,  by  relieving  him  of  the 
weight  of  responsibility  for  evil ;  and  also  by  accentuating  the 

1  Worics  and  Days,  EUton's  translation,  Specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets,  I, 
).  72. 
>De  Defeet.  Orac.,21. 
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amltifanii  ohancter  of  lut  goodntiM  'Die  Imd  dflMMa 
made  ^0oape-go«t  for  efeiythiiig  ohtoene^  otim],  mUA,  taA 
tumally  impated  to  the  gods ;  **  aad,  oa  tiia  otbv  kn^li 
good  demons  afford  great  satia&ietioii  to  <»iie  in  wluae  tamm 
neiB  God  hm  been  pnt  far  awaj,  without  remorin^  boM^ 
the  craying  for  some  oloee,  intimate,  illnmining  and  eodM^ 
ing  means  of  perscmal  inteioonne.^  Thus  later  on  Iki  |il 
dnmona  may  eaaily  beoome  identified  with  the  goda;  nib 
OTil  domons  sink  to  the  rank  of  malioiona  flfpirita.  itmi 
the  early  Gfazistian  Fathers  identified  these  intermedisy^Bl 
with  tiie  heathen  divinities.  But  a  higher  and  holki  til 
gleamed  upon  the  world  in  the  Egyptian  myth  of  In^ 
described  ^as  having  given  a  ssersd  loason  of  frrmrthHin 
menand  women  involved  in  similar  •onows.'*  ThesHM 
is  true  of  the  oonoeption  of  JBs  among  the  BabykmiHi 
ities ;  and  of  Prometheos  who,  among  the  Gteekii  m|ti 
eminentiy  the  suffering  Mend  of  man. 

It  IS,  however,  the  idea  of  a  divine  mant  who  aetsaitkiW 
diator  or  representative  of  Grod  among  his  fellows,  lAoA  fli 
religious  consciousness  has  seized  upon^  in  its  effort  to  mb 
its  doctrine  of  redemption  more  comprehensive,  intimate,  ei 
popularly  effective.  Sometimes  this  Mediator  is  a  king— (Mk 
vicegerent  upon  earth,  who  rules  in  righteousness,  bat  A 
also  loves,  pities,  strives  and  even  suffers  for  his  pw^  b 
such  cases  the  redemption  effected  is,  of  course,  largely  a  ns> 
from  miseries  of  a  physical  or  social  kind.  Sometimes  it  a*  Ai 
rather,  a  priestly  mediator  who  has  special  favor  ¥rith  Ikitfi 
because  he  is  in  some  special  meaning  a  '*  son  of  Grod ;  *'  he^dMi^ 
fore,  knows  how,  and  is  pitifully  willing,  to  propitiate  the  dhin 
favor.  Sometimes,  again,  the  mediator  is  more  punlyt 
prophetic  leader,  who  has  attained  to  the  secrets  of  die  Diis* 
Being  with  respect  to  the  way  of  salvation  in  general,  or  t 
some  particular  way  of  escape  in  an  emergency.  Yeti  9f^ 
the    mediator    may  be  regarded  as  the  veiy   incamato^ 

1  On  this  whole  subject  see  Oakesmith,  TheReUakxi  of  FlutarahiPfkltf 
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Deity  in  human  form.  God  himself  has  come  down  to  man,  in 
pitj  and  in  love,  to  lift  man  np  to  God.  All  these  various 
fonns  of  the  conception  of  God  as  man's  Redeemer  through 
some  kind  of  human  mediation  imply  the  belief  in  a  spiritual 
and  divine  nature  that  may  be  awakened  within  man.  The 
homan  being  is  potentially  a  son  of  the  Divine  Being.  Every 
man  may  become  aware  of,  and  possessed  of,  his  spiritual  like- 
ness to  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  in  whom  the  &ith  of  religion 
reposes  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

Thus  in  various  ways  the  different  religions  have  expressed 
flieir  felt  need  of  a  Mediator  who,  when  the  ethical  conception 
of  man's  relations  to  God  has  reached  its  higher  developments, 
most  also  be  conceived  of  as  a  Redeemer  from  misery  and  from 
sin.  And  if,  whether  under  the  influence  of  lingering  super- 
stitions, or  of  immature  philosophical  theories,  or  of  austere  theo- 
logical dogma,  the  Divine  Being  has  lost  touch  with  the  human 
beart  and  the  practical  interests  of  humanity,  then  the  office 
of  this  mediator  is  considered  to  be  juridical,  theatrical,  or  other- 
wise expressive  of  the  transcendent  nature  of  God.  As  sajrs 
D'Alviella:^  *'It  should  be  remarked  that,  almost  every- 
where, as  the  supreme  God  became  more  powerful  and  majestic, 
the  popular  conscience  had  spontaneously  fixed  upon  some 
other  divine  personage  nearer  to  its  own  sentiments,  aspira- 
tions, or  even  passions,  to  fulfil  the  function  of  interceder,  or 
nitiier  mediator,  between  man  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  skies." 
But  in  its  highest  manifestations  religious  belief  attributes  to 
the  Divine  Being  the  realization  of  all  the  supremely  worthy 
ideals  of  man,  in  the  Personal  Life  of  an  omnipotent,  omnipres- 
ent, and  omniscient,  perfect  Ethical  Spirit.  Thus  the  attri- 
bates,  of  redeeming  pity  and  ethical  love  are  restored  to  God ; 
SDd  God,  as  Himself  the  Redeemer,  is  made  immanent  in  hu- 
man life  and  in  human  history. 

All  the  religions  of  salvation — and  all  the  greater  world- 
leligions  are  religions  of  salvation — share  in  the  effort  to  satisfy 

1  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  p.  229. 
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the  needi  of  humanity  in  ito  stniggte  far  an  inqpramd^pib 

alitj,  and  for  a  better  standing  nnd  mora  peifaefciniaiw 

God.    Oerma  of  the  idea  of  a  he^fol  nod  eren  a  ad{«afc 

ing  divine  woik  in  the  bdhalf  of  hmnniiity,  tbeiefoi^  adiii 

all  auoh  religions.    Their  Yery  mi—ian.  ia  to  hold  oot  ■■{ 

hope  of  eao^ie  through  diTine  aaaistanoe  fEom  the  vnfai 

miseiiea,  and  aina  of  thia  eattUj  liie.     SmKnak  tibnvii 
needed  i^g*»»  "p^^  ^wrK*o  j.nVw  n..     ■  >>  ^u^jy^nnni^  ^^aj 

giooa  faith  is  ever  declaring  to  m^w>irS«4  SalmtioB iii 
the  end  which  all  thoae  idigioiia  tiuifc  Imwo  anaen  akmlij 
lower  atages  of  egoiam  and  aiqpastitioa  piopoaaiorAgit| 
herents.  But^  Jram  rffig^im't  ^otnf  ^  wti,  mtmiimi 
mdjf  tkromgk  rtden^fti&m.  Aa  Rnchwa  pointo  ooi^  x4p*^] 
wajahaaitB  negative  aiid its affinnatiirnnda.  Ifc  k  fliil»| 
sidedneaa  of  Chriatianity— its  admlBBMnof  die  ieai%of  i 
ing  and  ain^  aa  inherent  in  Am  iiiialiaMju  of  die  inffiviiidi 
of  the  raoe»  and  its  hope  of  relief  individiml  and  aeoidilf  !>] 
ezpanaion  and  elevation  of  pMwml  Ufa  wliiiili  eoaaliliiaW 
chief  daim  to  superiority.* 

In  the  remotest  antiquity  of  which  ire  have  historicii  ^ 
ness,  cries  are  heani  aj^iealing  to  Deity  for  anoooraDdU^ 
with  confidence  that  the  appeal  will  not  be  altogether  ii  ^ 
Such  was  the  outhieathing  of  that  hanihle  aonl  wfacse  pn^ 
ii  recorded  in  one  of  the  papyri  of  the  British  Maseon:  "Ok! 
Amon,  lend  thine  ear  to  him  who  is  alone  before  the  tDbaii 
he  is  poor.  The  court  oppratssa  him.  ...  Mr  Lord  n  W 
Defender.  .  .  .  There  is  none  mighty  except  hiB  ate* 
But  a  more  muversal  doctrine  of  a  apiiitonl  ledenptioa  of  df 
worid  finds  also  a  place  in  the  religiocia  of  antiquity. 

The  Pexsian  Apocalyptic  proclaimed  the  belief  in  ids? 


^  In  this  coDnertKQ  aII  th^t 
ccraini:  the  -Way  of  Sah^non" 
pcsT&pSi.  in  rcTt&ss 
the  dc^rtriae  of  the  pAih  vbsrh 

•TT.  of  c\v,ir».  iz:eriei>ec  * 
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tion  by  the  triumph  of  Ahura-Mazda,  the  highest  God,  over 
the  bad  spirit,  Ahriman,  after  a  long  period  of  struggle.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  of  the  four  world-periods,  which  had  been 
an  unbroken  rule  of  evil,  arose  the  mediator,  Zarathustra,  the 
first  of  the  world*s  divinely  sent  rescuers.  But  his  work  only 
gave  a  temporary  check  to  the  power  of  evil.  At  the  last,  the 
final  redemption  of  the  world,  the  bringing  to  perfection  of  the 
work  of  rescue,  will  be  accomplished  by  one  bom  of  a  viigin, 
Etnd  begotten  of  divine  seed  hidden  in  the  lake  in  which  she 
bathes ;  and  his  name  is  Saoshyas. 

The  Hindu  doctrine  as  to  the  way  and  end  of  salvation,  al- 
though it  nowhere  reaches  the  full  and  clear  conception  of  God 
BUI  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  in  places  approaches  and  even 
coincides  with  the  Christian  doctrine.  In  the  ^*  Divine  Song" 
(Bhagavadgitft)  the  Deity  himself  informs  the  devout  knight 
Aijuna,  who  is  inquiring  as  to  ^*  the  Way,"  that  salvation  is 
by  a  twofold  law.  The  Sankhya  system  had  taught  that 
knowledge  is  salvation.  But  the  fuller  truth  about  the  divine 
way  adds  faith  to  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  God,  and  faith 
in  God,  are  the  appointed  means  of  redemption  from  the  weak- 
nesses, miseries,  and  sins  of  man's  mortal  existence.  Wisdom, 
implying  morality,  is  indeed  necessary;  but  even  more  neces- 
laryis  faith.  Salvation  is  only  for  the  believer  that  is  wise, 
ind  for  the  wise  man  that  believes.  This  way  of  faith  is  Yoga, 
>r  serene  devotion,  ^*  action-devotion," — the  *^  balanced  mind, 
that  is  free  from  all  attachments,  serene,  emancipated  from  de- 
lires,  self-controlled,  and  perfectly  tranquil."  Renunciation 
without  Yoga  is  a  thing  hard  to  obtain ;  but  renunciation,  when 
united  with  Yoga,  receives  salvation  from  the  Divine  Being, 
rhe  soul  is  thus  redeemed ;  for  its  salvation  is  secured  by  ab- 
lorption  into  Deity.  Thus  he  who  perfects  himself  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  Yoga  obtains  the  highest  bliss, — namely,  Brahma, 
rhe  follower  of  the  Yoga  path  of  salvation  **  enters  "  Brahma^ 

1  That  the  more  preciee  views  as  to  the  conditions  and  nature  of  Redemp- 
doQ  differ  as  widdy  in  modem  Hindoism  as  in  modem  Christianity,  the 
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Thakrefonn  of  BfthmMJna^wfaiBh  was  duaMlqpodfyal 
i«r  than,  bat  ethicaUj  mnoh  inforiar  tD»  Bnddbim— ^4i 
tniie  of  the  Jaina— had  alao  Urn  way  of  aalTation.  Aoeoriii| 
to  the  Togaofietra,  beiidea  the  piaetioe  of  the  fiyo-fbUeoate 
(1)  noD^njoiy,  (2)  kindnesa,  (8)  hoooimfaleiioaa,  (4)  dMii% 
(5)  lenunciation, — there  were  the  other  two  **genii*'  iriik 
moat  be  poiaeased  by  him  who  would  ezperienoe  the  fifia 
redemption.  They  were  ^ri{^t  knowledgey**  or  the poMW 
of  the  truth  reepeeting  the  rehticma  of  apzit  and  nofrqB^ 
and  **right  intuition,**  or  afaaolute  &dth  in  the  word  of  the  b» 
ter  and  the  dedaiationa  of  the  aacred  texta.  The  rei%d 
redemption  ia  attained  by  escape  from  the  body  with  iii|» 
aiona,  desires,  weaknesses,  and  sins« 

It  is  Buddhism,  howeyer,  which  in  some  of  its  fom  ka 
made  the  nearest  approaches  to  that  doctrine  of  minim 
which,  upon  a  basis  of  Judaism,  has  broagfat  to  ita  hig^Mitai' 
cellence  and  practical  potency  the  oonoepticm  of  the  Drvin 
Being  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  World.  But  this  Buddtta 
doctrine,  in  its  latest  example,  is  far  enoagb  renotoYed  fipon  Ai 
doctrine  of  Buddha,  the  one  chief  excellence  of  whose  teachiDg 
lay  in  its  leveling  or  democratic  character.  To  find  his  mj 
to  Nirvana  the  plain  man  need  not  resort  to  the  Br&hmas  or 
the  sage.  *'  He  that  is  pure  in  heart  is  the  true  priest^  not  b 
that  knows  the  Vedas.  .  .  •  The  Vedas  are  nothing;  the 
priests  are  of  no  account,  save  as  they  be  morally  of  repate.*' 
Again :     *^  What  use  to  mortify  the  flesh?     Be  pure,  be  good; 

worid  over,  I  can  myself  bear  witness.  For  I  have  heard  the  Qankan-ieiin 
of  one  sect  (See  Journal  of  Am.  Oriental  Societyi  xxii,  pp.  227-236),  in  a  diF 
oourse  following  a  ceremonial  designed  only  for  the  faithful,  proclaim  thi> 
absolute  and  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  Vedic  scriptures,  as  inteipniB^ 
by  the  Brahman,  is  the  only  way  of  salvation;  and  within  a  few  weeki  ben 
told  in  private  conversation  with  no  less  an  authority  than  the  ^'ascetic  Rijil> 
of  Benares,"  that  most  of  these  scriptures  are  mere  "rubbish/'  intenpand 
with  "nuggets  of  gold,"  that  the  Brahmans  are  in  general  Mind  Imdend 
the  blind,  and  that  reflection,  prayer,  and  self-renunciation  constitute  tfaBon(r 
way  to  attain  the  redemption  which  is  Nirvana. 
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this  is  the  foundation  of  wisdom.    This  is  the  foundation  of 
wisdom — to  restrain  desire,  to  be  satisfied  with  little.    He  is  a 
holj  man  who  doeth  tins."     **  Go  into  all  lands," — such  is  the 
tradition  as  to  the  parting  words  of  this  teacher  to  his  disciples 
— ^  and  preach  the  gospel ;  tell  them  that  the  poor  and  lowly, 
the  rich  and  high,  all  are  one ;  and  that  all  castes  unite  in 
flus  religion,  as  unite  the  rivers  in  the  sea."    As  to  the  end  of 
salyation,  this  is  NirviLna,  the  release  from  Karma  or  the  end- 
leas  round  of  rebirths,  in  each  of  which  would  be  embodied,  as 
it  were,  the  punishment  for  all  the  indulgences,  weaknesses,  and 
sins,  of  the  previous  existence.    Doubtless,  as  says  Professor 
Hopkins,^  *^  Nirvana  meant  to  Buddha  the  extinction  of  lust,  an- 
ger, and  ignorance ;" — this  primarily ;  but  although  he  does 
Aot  seem  to  have  preached  it  as  an  essential  truth,  he  probably 
in    his  own  mind  identified  Nirvana  with  the  extinction  of  all 
Gonsciousness — ^with  annihilation. 

The  later  developments  of  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Being  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  World,  especially  in 
Japan,  have  gone  much  further  than  the  simple  and  chiefly 
negative  teachings  of  the  Founder.    Indeed  Hinduism,  Jain- 
ttm,  and  early  Buddhism,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  recog- 
^ed  in  any  clear  and  practically  helpful  way  Uie  doctrine  of 
ffod  as  concerned  in  the  salvation  of  mankind.    For  them 
^way  of  salvation  was  more  obviously  a  practice  of  i^elf- 
redemption.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenet  of  the  necessity 
of  faith,  however  imperfectly  developed,  and  even  the  insis- 
tence upon  the  practice  of  Yoga  as  an  ^*  action-devotion,"  were 
leoognitions  of  the  great  truth  that  for  the  redemption  of  man 
there  is  necessary  on  his  part,  the  receptive  and  filial  attitude ; 
and  that  from  the  Divine  Being,  there  comes  an  immanent  spirit- 
ual influence  which  actually  accomplishes  a  moral  union  between 
this  Being  and  humanity.     It  was  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  following  the  eight-fold  path  of  primitive  Bud- 
dhism, or  the  ceremonialism  and  Phariseeism  of  India,  that  one 

1  Religions  of  India,  p.  321. 
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of  tiia  Chinese  pw^itgataPB  of  «fa<io  proolaimed  the  ioftimi 
aalvmtioD  bjr  a  simple  fidth  in  the  pitying  and  alLssTiBg  pow 
of  Amida— ''the  pen<Miifioatioii  of  bmmdleH  light"  SUn 
(117&-1262  A.  D.),  Ihe  foondar  of  tiie  Shin  seel  ialiii^ 
taught  as  his  oentnl  idigioos  idea»  that  man  is  to  beamllf 
fidth  in  a  compssskmate  DiTine  Beings  wlio  pities  and  Im 
him;  and  not  by  works  or  vain  lepetitiona  in  pmjer.  Thitfli 
faith  has  so  geneially  degenaiated  into  cradnlitj,  and  laitti 
beoome  powerless  as  an  ethieallj  poxifjring  and  inspiring  fa^ 
is  no  essentially  different  phenomenon  in  Japanese  Bsdiia 
from  that  with  which  the  histoij  of  nometoas  Christaaa* 
has  made  the  student  entirely  familiar.  In  geaenl,  itaii 
most  lofty  and  inspiring  of  the  tenets  of  zeligion,  as  dmti 
ity  and  of  art»  which  axe  most  xeadily  miainteipniBi  d 
practically  most  abased. 

The  doctrine  of  a  redeemu^  Ctod  derek^ed  in  »M 
Egypt  with  the  cult  of  Osiris.  The  myth  prodaimsd  tU  b 
was  indeed  a  son  of  the  gods,  bnt  he  oame  to  eartt  mitt^ 
joumed  among  men  in  order  to  bring  to  them  the  blenngi  i 
civilization.  By  the  devices  of  the  Wicked  One  he  wit  ilia; 
but  in  dying  Osiris  passed  into  the  other  world,  where  he  iq|a 
over  the  dead  as  the  ^Good  Being/*  Like  the  god,  eveiyBBf 
no  matter  how  good  and  noble,  must  die  ;  but  the  good  deedi 
live  forever,  and  immortal  life  under  the  protection  of  tb 
Divine  One  awaits  the  doer  beyond  the  tomb.  This  doctiiii 
of  redemption  found  its  way  into  Greece ;  and  there,  as  wells 
in  Egjrpt  and  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  it  prepared  tin 
way  for  Christianity. 

From  the  sixth  century  B.  o.  onward  to  the  coming  ^ 
Christ,  the  joyous  Greek  nature,  which  had  been  withoat  alii' 
ing  consciousness  of  sin,  had  been  toned  down  from  its  satif* 
high  pitch  of  sensuousness ;  it  had  also  been  toned  op  ethicili? 
by  the  suffering  of  political  calamities,  and  by  the  teachings  <^ 
its  dramatists  and  philosophers.  The  gif t-eacrifices  of  the  ta^ 
ditional  religion  no  longer  satisfied  those  profomider  ediio^ 
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leligions  ideas  and  feelings  which  had  now  become  somewhat 
popular.  The  tramp  *^  purifiers  "  and  dispensers  of  valuable 
magic  rites  (agyrtcB\  as  well  as  the  more  permanent  religious 
associations  (thioMi ;  and  <yrge(me9)  had  aroused  a  demand  for 
deeper  spiritual  satisfaction.  What  has  been  called  that  ^*  wave 
of  revivaUsm  which  spread  from  the  Northern  Semites  over 
Hellas  "  had  resulted  in  expanding  and  deepening  the  religious 
experience  of  the  age.  This  took  the  form  of  a  more  impera- 
tive sense  of  need,  and  of  the  struggle  for  a  higher  spirituality 
which  inevitably  follows  the  feeling  of  this  need.  Love 
philtres,  fanatical  and  even  impure  rites  and  ceremonies,  were 
offered  to  meet  this  sense  of  need.  In  the  ancient  world  as  in 
ihe  modem  world,  in  so-called  heathenism  as  in  so-called  Chris- 
tianity, few  probably  pursued  righteousness  for  its  own  sake,  or 
inquired  the  way  of  salvation  with  an  unmixed  desire  for  an 
increased  freedom  from  sin  and  a  more  perfect  union  with 
Gk>d.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  words  of 
tiie  candidate  for  the  mystery  of  redemption  from  human  suf- 
fering, weakness,  and  sin,  when  he  rose  from  his  knees — *^  Bad 
have  I  escaped,  and  better  have  I  found," — were  sincerely 
uttered,  and  in  the  future  effectively  realized,  by  thousands  of 
souls.  For  the  Gredco-Roman  world  was  awakening  to  the 
conscious  longing  for  redemption,  and  to  the  sense  of  the  value 
for  the  aspiring  spiritual  life  of  the  conception  of  God  as  the 
immanent,  all-pitiful,  and  all-saving  Redeemer. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  present  again  in  detail  the  conception 
of  Divine  Redemption  which  was  developed  by  Old-Testament 
Judaism.  In  the  Semitic  religions  generally,  the  Divine  Being 
was  regarded  as  interested  in  the  trials  and  distresses  of  his 
faithful  followers  in  the  present  life.  But  as  the  grand  ethical 
ideals  of  Judaism  emerged  and  became  dominant — first  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  prophetic  few,  and  then  in  the  national 
consciousness,  as  expressed  and  cultivated  by  its  sacred  writ- 
ings— a  more  distinctly  moral  and  widely  universal  conception 
of  God  as  the  Redeemer  arose  and  prevailed.     To  the  last, 
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howerar,  the  oiHioeption  of  Judaisv  was  urtintwT  nAat  im 
indhridoal,  poUtioal  nther  thaa  distiiiodj  igmtnal  Tb 
oho06n  people  had  sinned  by  being  wnftiitfifal  to  TaMk; 
their  weaknesses  and  miseries  were  the  rigfataous  pimiitMl 
for  their  sins.  God  would  be  their  Bedeemer  bjr  estdbfiiii 
them  anew,  whenever  they  beoame  oonTinoed  by  the  wmk  i 
his  messengers  and  retomed  to  their  allegianoe  to  Him.  Bsklb 
need  of  a  promise  of  redemption  for  the  indi¥idiia],siidfDrfli 
departed  saints,  conld  not  be  met  in  this  way. 

The  answer  which  spxang  firom  the  coneoioameM  of  km 
was  a  faith  in  Grod  as  the  Redeemer  of  eTery  indrrUnaliri 
that  would  take  toward  God  the  attitade  of  piety;  andciii 
race  throngh  the  continaed  proclamatioii  and  growing  sBaf 
of  the  offer  of  redemp^n.  Thus,  as  ure  ham  alresdjail 
the  whole  significance  of  the  reli^n  of  CShriat  is  foondiBiii 
doctrine  of  redemption. 

The  Christian  view  of  God  as  the  Redeemer  is  ohsmetBrial 
especially  by  two  classes  of  conoeptiona,  or  groaps  of  fMta 
One  of  these  concerns  the  unique  position  ^vrhioh  it  gifa  ti 
Christ  himself  as,  in  some  peculiar  meaning  of  the  word,  tb 
Redeemer  of  mankind ;  the  other  is  the  completeness  of  Ai 
promised  redemption,  both  as  respecte  ito  moral  and  spiritinl 
intensiveness  and  its  extension  over  humanity.  In  it  the  ejv 
are  focused  upon  the  historical  person  ;  but  from  this  center 
they  are  directed  abroad  over  the  whole  range  of  human  lis* 
tory  and  even  of  the  cosmic  evolutionary  process.  Jero  ii 
God's  appointed  Redeemer ;  but  his  redemption  is  thoroi^ 
democratic. 

In  his  earlier  conceptions  of  his  mission  and  life-wcri; 
Jesus  definitively  and  unqualifiedly  locates  himself  in  the  Ut- 
torical  Israel ;  his  work  is  related  to  the  divine  revelatioii  d 
redemption  as  made  in  the  sacred  writings  of  IsraeL  He  btf 
come  to  the  ''  lost  sheep  "  of  this  house ;  he  brings  bread  fros 
God's  hand  to  ^'  the  children."  He  is  the  fulfilment  of  tk 
Law  and  of  Prophecy ;  he  will  claim  nothing  for  himself  tint 
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has  not  already  been  claimed  for  Messiah  by  the  prophets  b^ 
fore  him.  It  is,  however,  the  prophets  and  the  ethical,  rather 
thain  the  legal  and  ceremonial,  contents  of  these  Scriptures, 
with  which  he  finds  himself  in  accord.  He  is  ^^the  genial 
Restorer  of  the  true  content  of  Old-Testament  religion.'' 
This  claim,  however,  has  its  negative  side.  Jesus  is  almost 
from  the  first  in  revolt  against  the  pharisaical  spirit  and  the 
minute  and  petty  discriminations  and  exactions  of  the  scribes. 
Their  pride  and  hatred  toward  other  peoples,  and  their  con- 
tempt for  the  great  body  of  Israel  who  were  not  learned  in  the 
law,  he  opposes  with  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  God's  fatherly 
love  and  care.  We  soon  begin  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  divine 
pity  and  desire  to  redeem,  for  all  the  ^*  wandering  sheep  '*  and 
•*  the  sheep  of  other  folds." 

A  more  exalted  and  comprehensive  conception  of  his  office 
and  work  belongs  to  the  later  and  latest  period  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus.  He  appears  to  regard  himself  as  no  longer  merely 
a  prophet  of  Israel,  but  a  King  in  the  Kingdom  of  Redemption ; 
•*  no  longer  merely  subject  of  religion,  but  its  Object."  This 
conviction  was  not  with  him  a  theological  proposition,  but  an 
expression  of  his  inner  consciousness  of  communion  with 
God.  It  is  especially  as  ^^Son  of  Man,"  in  the  Messianic 
sense,  that  Jesus  claims  preeminence  for  his  personality.^  At 
the  end  of  his  life,  the  religious  instructions,  exhortations, 
and  promises  which  constitute  his  doctrine  of  redemption  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  word  **  Gospel."  In  the  religion  of 
Christ  this  doctrine  takes  to  itself  the  marks  of  a  true  and 
complete  universality.    Upon  the  content  of  the  word  a  mod- 

1  In  spite  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  Jesus'  use  of  this 
title,  and  to  his  acceptance  of  the  prevailing  Apocalyptical  conception  of  Mee- 
dah  for  himself,  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  Gospels  and  the  earlier  Apoe- 
tolic  writings  fairly  without  admitting  something  of  the  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consciousness  of  sonship,  and  of  his  mission  to  lead  many  into  this 
relation  of  sonship  with  God,  is  much  the  most  essential  thing  about  Jesus' 
claims  to  be  a  Divine  Redeemer. 
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IfUt  siti  i-tA  Uf  t\kf:lr  hoj>es  for  the  redemptioa  of  IsTseL  ind  for 
Um  M»Uiblijihrrj#:rjt  of  tlt^^  divine  goreniment  in  the  world  vpM 
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ft  new  and  more  fitvorable  basis.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  at  least  in  the  latest  days  of  his  ministry,  Jesus  had  himr 
lelf  become  aware  that  his  death  was  inevitable;  and  had 
taught  that  it  was  a  most  important  factor  in  the  plan  of  God 
his  Father  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.^  In  proof  of  this 
teaching  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  institution  of  the  memorial 
supper ;  to  the  agony  and  prayer  in  the  Garden  of  G^thsemane ; 
and  to  his  complaints  that  his  disciples  did  not  comprehend  the 
true  nature  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  way  in  which  his  salvation 
was  to  be  established.  ^^If,"  as  says  the  authority  already 
several  times  quoted,^  **we  also  consider  that  Jesus  himself 
described  his  death  as  a  service  which  he  was  rendering  to 
many,  and  that  by  a  solemn  act  he  instituted  a  lasting  remem- 
brance of  it  ....  we  can  understand  how  this  death  and  the 
shame  of  the  cross  were  bound  to  take  the  central  place." 

The  significance  of  this  event  respecting  the  truth  of  God  as 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind  comprises,  therefore,  these  three 
principal  elements :  (1)  The  death  of  Jesus  is  an  example  of 
•elf-sacrificing  service,  which  has  the  divine  authority  and  ap> 
pxoval  to  commend  it,  and  which  has  reached  the  furtherest 
possible  limit ;  (2)  it  is  a  victory  which,  when  followed  by  the 
belief  in  his  resurrection,  awakens  in  his  followers  the  convic- 
tion that  God  is  with  man,  as  Lord  of  life  and  Moral  Ruler  of 
the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  (3)  it  is  somehow,  by  this  supreme 
self-sacrifice  that  the  deliverance  of  man  from  sin  and  death  is 
to  be  accomplished, — and  this,  for  all  mankind  who  will  follow 
in  the  **  way  of  Jesus." 

As  to  how  the  death  of  Jesus  operates  to  complete  the  work 
of  redemption  to  which  he  gave  himself,  or  becomes  a  central, 
efficient  factor  in  this  work,  the  Apostles  and  other  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  do  not  make  clear.  Theories  of  the  atone- 
ment and  of  the  person  of  Christ  followed,  as  soon  as  reflection 
began  its  work  upon  the  facts  of  Christian  experience,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  their  history  is  an  essential  part  of  the 

1  Harnack,  What  is  Christiaiiily?  p.  172. 
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history  of  Christian  dogma.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  e^ 
forts  to  throw  light  upon  this  problem  have  been  significant 
and  potent  factors  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  cultiv&ted 
by  the  modem  Christian  world.  But  almost  from  the  fint 
there  were  different  conceptions  as  to  the  ontological  relations 
of  the  man  Jesus  to  the  Divine  Being ;  and,  also,  as  to  ibd 
value  of  the  death  of  Jesus  in  securing  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. That  he  was  in  a  unique  sense  *^  Son  of  God "  and 
divinely  appointed  Messiah,  and  that  his  death  has  somehow  a 
saving  value,  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  including 
those  of  Paul,  the  Johannine,  First  Peter,  Hebrews,  and  tlM 
Apocalypse,  are  agreed.  But  no  theory,  whether  formed  in  a 
geiminal  way  in  these  writings  or  developed  later  by  schoob 
of  Christian  philosophy  and  theology,  can  confidently  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  Jesus  himself.  They  must  all,  so  to  saj, 
stand  upon  their  own  merits,  and  be  subjected  to  the  tests  of 
experience  as  undergoing  an  historical  development  TItf 
development,  itself,  when  regarded  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view, — a  point  of  view  identical  with  that  taken  by  Christ 
himself ,— is  nothmg  else  than  the  progressive  realization  of  the 
work  of  God  as  an  immanent  Divine  Redeemer.  In  its  totality, 
the  work  is  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  among,  and  over,  mankind.  The  tendency,  which  baa 
often  prevailed  and  still  prevails,  to  separate  the  death  of 
Jesus  from  his  personality  and  work,  and  to  make  a  theory  of 
its  modus  operandi  the  essential  tenet  in  Christian  faith,  inooi* 
the  risk  of  a  mischievous  mistake.  His  death  cannot  be  ap* 
preciated  properly  except  in  indissoluble  connection,  both  histor' 
ical  and  doctrinal,  with  the  totality  of  that  work.  And  the 
totality  of  that  work  can  be  appreciated  properly — ^not  to  say, 
wholly  comprehended — only  when  the  testimony  of  the  experi* 
ence  of  his  individual  followers  and  of  the  race,  as  affected  by 
that  work,  has  been  called  to  our  aid.  In  this  experience,  if  any* 
where,  must  the  proof  of  the  Christian  conception  of  God  bb 
the  Redeemer  of  the  World  be  found. 
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When  raising  the  question  of  evidence  for  the  religious  con- 
.oeption  of  God  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  it  must  be  re- 
membered in  what  sense  only  *'  proof "  is  possible  in  such  a 
ease.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  only  evidence 
for  this  conception  must  be  given  in  the  actual  experience  of 
redemption.  There  are,  indeed,  obscure  intimations,  vague 
hints,  and  even  impressive  anticipations,  of  such  a  truth  in  that 
behavior  of  the  cosmic  forces,  and  that  course  of  the  cosmic 
processes,  with  which  the  physico-chemical  sciences  have  to 
deal.  Certain  remedial  agencies,  and  even  certain  qiiasirre' 
deeming  operations,  of  so-called  Nature  may  be  pointed  out. 
But  these  evidences  are  quite  balanced,  if  not  overwhelmed, 
by  considerations  which  would  lead  the  candid  observer  of 
nature's  way  of  dealing  with  human  weaknesses  and  human 
sins,  away  from  rather  than  toward  a  confidence  in  the  divine 
redemptive  processes.  The  evidence  of  evolution  is,  indeed, 
cm  the  whole — though  by  no  means  so  conclusively  as  is  cus- 
tomarily claimed — in  favor  of  a  reasonable  belief  in  the  con- 
tinued betterment  of  the  race.  But  betterment,  especially  of 
the  form  sought  by  an  age  that  is  extraordinarily  greedy  of 
gain  in  wealth,  political  power,  and  the  prestige  of  empire,  and 
which  is  relatively  indifferent  to  the  highest  ethical  and  reli* 
gious  ideals,  is  not  ^^  Redemption  "  in  the  meaning  in  which 
Christ  and  the  other  great  leaders  and  reformers  of  religion 
have  used  this  sacred  term.  For  the  Christian  Church  now  to 
renew  the  claim  of  Augustine  that  its  borders  are  inclusive  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Redemption  is  to  excite  the  ridicule  and  sconx 
of  intelligent  minds.  And  the  moment  that  the  evolutionary 
process  itself  is  converted  into  a  purely  mechanical  or  biologi- 
cal affair,  it  is  separated  from  the  ideal  beliefs  and  sentiments 
which  give  it  force  ;  and  it  then  loses  all  resemblance  to  a  truly 
redemptive  process. 

If  we  could  distinguish  the  redeeming  forces  in  the  history 
of  the  race  which  are  not  ^*  natural,"  in  the  more  restricted 
meaning  of  the  term,  from  the  definitively  religious  life  and 

26 
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development  of  humanity,  we  should  find  that  thej  afford  o^ 
very  doubtful  evidence  for  the  conception  of  God  aB  the  B^ 
deemer.  In  a  word,  it  is  in  religious  experience  itself  thatov 
confidence  in  the  divine  redemptive  'wisdom  and  goodnflnbi 
its  roots,  its  evidence,  and  its  hope  of  attaining  its  end.  Th 
very  conception  of  Redemption  is  supremely  a  rdiffunuQaoaf 
tion ;  its  proof  is  therefore  necessarily  to  be  found  in  rdi/im 
experience.  In  interpreting  this  experience,  howeyer,  oi 
notions  of  religion  must  emphasize  the  intimate  and  oon^ 
hensive  relations  which  its  beliefs  and  sentiments  sustain  ti 
the  whole  life  and  progress  of  humanity.  The  8elf-saciificiB| 
services  of  all  the  good,  in  every  grade  of  eociety  and  of  eraj 
people,  may  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  contributioiis  to  ik 
one,  great  divine  work  of  relieving  man  from  his  conditioacf 
weakness,  misery,  and  sin.  But  these  services,  too,  in  oda 
to  be  interpreted  as  ^^  moments,"  or  Actors,  in  this  work  mot 
take  their  proper  place  in  the  history  of  humanity.  ItiB,tfaai 
in  tlie  total  experience  of  humanity,  when  regarded  from  tk 
religious  point  of  view,  that  our  proof  of  the  doctrine  miat 
be  sought  for,  and  found,  if  found  at  all. 

The  conception  of  God  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  reaches 
its  highest  form  in  Christianity  ;  and  by  *'  highest  form  ^  mufi 
be  understood  the  form  that  is  most  intimate,  most  effective, 
most  comprehensive,  and  most  rational.  To  establish  its  inti- 
macy an  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  Christian  beUerer  s 
the  only  available  or  conceivable  proof ;  for  this  quality  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  subjective  attitude  of  the  personal  conscioos^ 
ness  toward  its  own  weaknesses,  miseries,  and  sins.  To  feel 
relief  from  these  is  to  be,  so  far  forth,  here  and  now  redeemed 
From  the  individual's  point  of  view,  the  redemption  w  the 
relief.  The  efficiency  of  the  redemption  offered  and  f umisli?^ 
by  Christianity  may  also  be  in  a  measure  shown  historically: 
for  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  fact  that  the  religion  d 
Christ  evinces  its  own  essential  being  in  diminishing,  as  judgrf 
by  all  the  objective  signs,  the  amount  of  human  misery  and 
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sin.  In  similar  manner,  the  comprehensive  character  of  the 
redemptive  process  is  shown  both  by  the  essential  content  of 
Christian  truth,  with  its  democratic  offer  of  salvation,  and  by 
its  actual  entrance  into  the  life  of  humanity,  as  a  redeeming 
Force,  irrespective  of  differences  of  race,  of  social  condition, 
of  stages  of  culture,  or  even,  in  a  marvelous  way,  of  previous 
moral  condition.  And,  finally,  it  is  the  work  of  Christian 
Etpologetics,  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  this  study,  to  show 
tSie  rationality  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  as  the  Re- 
ieemer. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  last  contention,  however,  it  is  nee- 
Bssary  for  the  apologist  constantly  to  distinguish  between  the 
desential  content  of  truth  as  it  was  given  to  the  world  in  the 
person  and  work  of  Jesus,  and  all  the  theological  or  philosophi- 
3al  accretions  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  mingled  with  this 
content.  The  truth  of  this  content  is  contained  in  the  faith 
jt  the  Christian  that  the  redeeming  grace  of  God,  meeting  in 
life  with  man's  need  of  redemption,  is  realizable  by  every  man; 
smd  in  the  experience  which  is  the  concrete  realization  of  this 
hith.  Thus,  for  the  individual,  when  he  has  experienced  the 
consciousness  of  sin  and  of  the  need  which  is  a  part  of  this  con- 
iciousness,  and  has  entered  upon  the  struggle  for  spirituality 
^t  naturally  follows,  the  Christian  resolution  of  this  conscious- 
ness is  essentially  subjective  religion  itself.  It  is  the  rational 
Attitude  of  a  finite  spirit,  when  recognizing  its  own  weaknesses, 
miseries,  and  sins,  toward  that  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  which  con- 
ititutes  the  Object  of  religious  faith.  This  is  not  religion  for 
KDgels,  or  for  perfected  finite  spirits,  if  such  spirits  exist  It 
is  religion  for  man,  when  man  comes  to  know  himself  from  the 
higher  spiritual  point  of  view. 

In  order,  however,  to  maintain  that  the  Christian  experience 
Oft  redemption  fits  the  universal  need  of  humanity  for  that  de- 
pendent manifestation  of  God's  presence  in  the  world  which  is 
Bmbodied  in  the  conception  of  God  as  the  Redeemer,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  all  the  differentiations  which  characterize  the 
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of  religion,^  and  for  disregudiiig  fhe  admiitai 
tad  idkAyncxasies  that  chazaoteiiie  tliiese  iudiTidnal  eqi» 
enoea  and  the  yarioua  aoHsalled  ^  tjiws  *'  of  zeligiooi  sdy» 
tivity.  The  redemptive  work  of  the  DiTine  Baang  v  «a|» 
terioualy  varied,  and  at  the  aame  tune  nniyeoMl,  aa  any  otti 
fonn  of  hia  work. 

Moreover,  the  divine  work  with  the  raoe  is  an  hi8tanoil|» 
eaa.  The  history  of  zeligiona  ahowe  how  mea'a  flimitiifiifir 
with  his  own  relation  to  Gtod,  hia  dawning^  end  de^aaiagaft 
adoosneaa  of  weakneaa  and  ainfdlnees,  end  hia  coonqiri 
struggle  to  realize  hia  own  ideal  of  epizitnel  being,  an  mm 
tial  factors  in  the  religions  developnuoit  of  tiie  leoe.  S^ft^ 
is  the  riung  faith  of  humanity  in  Qod  es  Btfaieel  Spirit||ilii 
and  gracious  Father,  and  willing  to  ndeem,  en  hiatoriod^ 
velopment.  The  varioua  mediatoEa,  or  eeaietenta,  in  the  fine 
manifeatation — ^royal,  priestly,  prophetio^  or  p^liftiflri  ^ 
been  appointed,  equipped,  and  located  in  hiinuuiity,aafaefaiiri 
characters.  The  preparation  for  him  who  waa  to  be  oM 
above  others,  the  Redeemer,  was  an  historicel  process.  Jea 
was  essentially,  not  a  speculative  construction  or  a  mjtliied 
idea,  but  an  historical  personality.  What  has  gone  on  since  bi 
appearance,  by  way  of  realizing  the  ideals  conoretely  presentti 
in  his  person  and  work,  lies  before  the  student  of  Chxi8tiiP% 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  historical  fiicts. 

The  evidence  for,  or  testimony  to  the  ontological  vbIim  i 
the  conception  of  God  as  the  Redeemer,  has,  therefore,  W 
sources  of  experience,  which  are  really  only  two  ways  of  cfr 
pressing  the  one  source.  This  one  source  is  the  totalis  ^ 
human  religious  experience,  as  that  of  a  race  developing  nnda 
conditions  which  somehow  make  necessary  the  divine  maki 
redemption,  and  which  show  this  needed  divine  work  actoiOf 
in  progress  toward  its  own  realization  in  the  perfected  8^ 
uality  of  the  race.  But  this  experience  may  be  considered  i^ 
the  philosophy  of  religion  in  two  ways : — either  as  it  is  fdtlf 

I  Comp.  VoL  I,  ebsp.  XXIV. 
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the  indiyidoal  consciousness  and  observed  by  those  who  note 
the  conduct  of  the  individual ;  or  else  as  it  manifests  itself  and 
its  products  in  the  larger,  but  more  obscure  and  doubtful,  fields 
of  the  history  of  humanity.     In  both  these  ways,  while  the  ac- 
tivities and  achievements  of  all  the  greater  world-religions 
should  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  exceeds  them  all  in  the  character  of  its 
doctrine  of  redemption  and  in  the  results  of  the  redeemed  life. 
For  the  individual,  therefore,  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption must  always  continue  to  be  chiefly  his  own  ezpeti- 
enoe  of  religion  as  the  power  of  a  new  life.    The  earliest  form 
of  Uie  Christian  experience  attached  itself  directly  to  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  Jesus.     They  who  saw  and  heard  him,  and 
who  then  believingly  followed  him,  actually  experienced  a  new 
Hfe.    On  this  account,  they  regarded  Jesus  as  the  Savior  and 
Lord  of  the  individual  soul.     But  after  death  removed  his  per- 
sonal presence  from  them,  they  still  regarded  him  as  the  source 
rf  a  vivifying  spiritual  influence — ^the  source  of  life,  a  life- 
imparting  Spirit,  for  his  disciples.     Thus,  as  says  Hamack,^ 
''the  characteristic  feature  of  the  primitive  community  is,  that 
CTery  ilidividual  in  it,  even  the  very  slaves,  possesses  a  living 
experience  of  God.'*    This  life,  however,  was  never,  from  the 
very  first,  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the  traditional  words  of 
Jesus,  or  a  punctilious  imitation  of  his  life,  or  even  a  slavish 
aubmission  to  his  thoughts  and  his  will, — much  less  to  the 
teachings  and  injunctions  of  his  chosen  Apostles.     It  was,  the 
lather,  a  free  working  of  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  transform- 
ing the  weak  and  sinful  finite  spirit  into  likeness  to  itself. 
^^  This  mutual  union  of  a  full,  obedient,  subjection  to  the  Lord 
with  freedom  in  the  Spirit  is  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
distinctive  character  of  this  religion,  and  the  seal  of  its  great- 
ness.'' 

But  like  every  powerful  vital  influence,  and  especially  like 
every  powerful  religious  influence,  the  redeemed  life  of  the 

1  What  18  Christianity?  p.  177/. 
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GbristJaii  is  a  aooial  aftur.  It  is  the  po««r  to  life  ooe'sn 
lifo  with,  and  for,  otiien  in  a  now  and  higgler  fom  cflbi 
oial  lelatioQ.  Thus  this  spirit  was  daatinad  to  eSoeiii 
damption  in  the  li£s  of  tfao  oommonitjr  cf  beliareis.  It  m 
penetrate  the  entire  bodjaod  wold  tliem  together^  ai  ifcia 
in  holy  liying — in  parity  and  ImoihetLj  feUowahip^  Wek 
seen  how  ihe  idea  of  poriflcation,  aa  aomohow  essential  iortl 
proper  religious  life,  is  nesriy  as  old  and  aa  nnivensl  ai  n^p 
itsdf  •  In  the  later  period  of  the  Gdeek  loligioo,  pu^K^ 
in  the  mysteries  required  a  laTor  of  xogenoiation  foUoscdlf 
saorifioe  of  salvation.  So  Ghristiaii  baptiam  pvopedy  iftnii 
tiie  entrance  to  an  enjoyment  of  the  parifying  inflnsoMflfi 
life.  But  baptism,  and  sll  other  oexemonial  ofasorfanes^ii 
of  small  importance  compared  willi  tbat  experionoeof  tmi 
mation  in  tiie  whole  temper  and  mind  in  which  lepsiii 
fidth  in  God  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  homaa  aooL 

Tet  this  new  life,  although  it  laid  all  tiio  fnlbwai  adi 
nbersnce  of  the  Spirit,  was  slso  a  Toiy  aober  pawtiflil  ■ 
Tbere  are  traces,  indeed,  of  excesses  fareaJdng  out  amongt! 
early  Christiaiis ;  and  numerous  excesses  constantly  ih 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  Christian  life  doling  t 
centuries  of  Church  history.  But  to  conect  or  repna  n 
exhibition  accords  with  the  real  and  essential  spirit  (i\ 
Christian  life.  At  present,  however,  the  conception  of  God 
the  Redeemer  of  the  World  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  thiti 
immanent  in  Christ  has  issued  in  rather  shallow  notions  o 
semi-socialistic  order ;  or  in  confidence  in  the  so-called  Issi 
economics  and  sociology ;  rather  than  in  a  just  valoatioQ 
Uiose  forces  and  ideals  which  are  more  independent  of  Ae 
temals  and  superficies  of  social  and  economic  conditioDS. 

And,  finally,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  hnn 
soul,  which  begins  by  finding  its  entrance  tfarongfa  frith,  i 
by  effecting  subjective  reconciliation  and  the  assnranoe  of 
lief  from  human  weaknesses,  miseries,  and  sins,  as  the  indf^ 
ing  spiritual  force  of  a  new  life,  ends  in  the  confeiring  d 
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mortality,  or  the  eternal  and  blessed  existence  in  union  wiUi 
Ood  and  his  redeemed  ones.  Completed  salvation,  or  the  goal 
and  end  of  redemption,  is  then  for  the  individual,  not  so-called 
^  natural "  immortality,  happily  circumstanced,  as  believed  in 
by  the  savage  or  by  the  modem  Christian  theologian ;  nor  is  it 
Hindu  absorption  into  Deity,  or  Buddhistic  Nirv&na,  or  the 
Paradise  of  Islam.  It  is,  the  rather,  a  complete  ethical  corre- 
spondence, or  habitual  voluntary  response,  of  the  human  will  to 
the  Divine  Will ;  it  is  the  reception  into  the  human  spirit  of 
fhe  fullness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  In  this  meaning  of  the  words, 
union  with  Ood  is  redemption,  the  ideal  consummation  of  re- 
ligion. 

It  is  matter  of  historical  fact  that  the  experience  of  redemp- 
tion, and  the  confident  belief  in  God  as  the  Redeemer  through 
his  immanence  in  humanity  as  specialized,  so  to  say,  in  Jesus 
Christ,  became  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  vitalizing  power  of  Christianity,  as  the 
experience  of  subjective  redemption  and  as  the  confident  hope 
in  the  success  of  the  divine  process  of  redeeming  society,  wrought 
everywhere  important  changes  in  the  moral  impulses  and  prac- 
tices of  men.  In  spite  of  the  poverty,  lowness  of  estate,  and 
irequent  and  bitter  persecutions  of  its  believers  the  vitality  of 
their  experience  as  a  force  propagated  in  society,  is  the  note- 
worthy feature  of  early  Christianity.  It  operated  like  the  in* 
troduction  of  new  life-blood  into  the  social  and  political  body. 
And  this  continued  to  be  true  for  centuries,  in  spite  of  the  al- 
terations, and  in  some  important  respects,  deteriorations,  which 
the  later  social  and  political  prestige  of  this  religion  brought 
about. 

The  best  philosophical  results  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption 
were  undoubtedly,  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church,  developed  by  the  application  of  the  prevailing  Hellen* 
izing  spirits  to  the  fact  and  truths  of  historical  Christianity* 
On  the  one  hand,  these  results  cannot  be  identified  as  a  whole, 
or  by  selecting  any  one  of  the  prominent  theories  thus  developed. 
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with  the  essential  and  wndmnging  ieataies  of  the  QiitQk|ia% 
valid  eonoeptioiiof  God  as  the  Bedeemer  of  mankind.  Oitb 
other  hand,  they  cannot  be  lejeoted  as  unworthy  of  caaukk 
Uon^  or  as  wholly  nnessentiil  aocretions  mboafc  the  tmaeoilii 
of  this  conception.  Like  all  developmeatB  of  religiooi  hM 
and  sentiments, — and,  indeed,  like  all  haman  c^inioos  sad  c» 
elusions  based  in  a  similar  way  upon  special  aqpeetB,erdM^ 
of  experiences, — Ihey,  too,  most  be  judged  by  the  endoni^ 
propriate  to  their  case.  Of  this,  however,  tfaeie  can  be  tth 
donbt :  The  constmotion  of  dogma,  as  it  took  place  in  tie  im 
adopted  by  the  early  Church  Catholic,  mud  stOl  latsr  ii  h- 
form  of  the  revived  Panlinism  of  the  Aogustinian  AeiiiiB 
was  the  liveliest  movement  in  philosophy  belongii^  to  Ihi 
centuries.  And  the  religious  oiganisatioii  which  it  prodMi 
in  order  that  the  Christian  Chutch  might  step  into  the  |Imi 
then  being  vacated  by  the  decline  of  the  iV^wMMf^  EmpiniiB 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  political  constmctive  moveosi 
of  the  same  centuries.  These  philosophieal  reealts  weie  » 
tinued  and  developed  yet  further  by  the  Mediaeval  theologies; 
but  even  more  fruitfully  by  the  later  ChrisUan  Mystics,  it 
the  present  time  they  are  being  quite  properly  subjected  to  ibc 
reflections  of  the  reigning  philosophical  Idealism,  upon  tk 
basis  of  Christian  experience  and  of  the  history  of  the  Ghristiii 
development.  The  real  problem  involved,  when  fundamentaUj 
considered,  is  tliis:  How  shall  we  truly  conceive  of  thoie 
spiritual  relations  and  activities  which  exist  between  tbe 
Personal  Absolute,  who  is  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  and  the  finitt 
spirit  of  man,  taken  as  he  is,  in  all  his  weakness,  misery,  tfi 
sinfulness,  so  as  to  explain,  his  experience  of  redemption,  tfj 
so  as  to  realize  progressively  bis  ideals  of  the  redeemed  life? 

The  profound  and  far-reaching  problem  which  the  philosopkj 
of  religion  raises  in  the  form  just  announced,  the  experience  oi 
religion  answers  in  a  more  concrete  and  practical  way.  H^ 
special  answer  of  Christian  faith  is  its  doctrine  of  redemptioi 
through  the  divine  immanence  in  humanity,  as  revealed  in  tki 
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-  penon,  work,  and  abiding  spiritual  influence  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Proof  ot  the  truth  of  religion's  answer,  in  the  stricter  meaning 
of  the  words,  can  come  only  in,  and  through,  the  effective 

y  working  and  final  triumph  of  the  experience  itself.  Is  God, 
indeed,  the  Redeemer,  by  a  spiritual  and  yet  historical  process, 
of  the  race  of  man  ?  The  individual  who  has  the  experience, 
may  reply  for  himself.  The  observer,  who  notes  the  facts  of 
bistoiy  and  reasons  profoundly  in  their  explanation,  may  be 
nttonably  confident  of  an  affirmative  answer.  But  the  fined 
md  condurive  proof  is  the  completion  of  the  procest.  Thus  the 
eoaoeption  of  God  as  the  Redeemer  becomes  connected  with, 
and  merged  in,  the  conception  of  the  Kiogdom  of  Redemption ; 
and  this  implies  the  actual  triumph  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  exalted  of  human  ethico-religious 
nd  social  ideals. 


CHAPTER  XUl 

BXVKLATXOK  A2ID  INBPIBAXIOV 

It  has  been  the  belief  of  nmn^s  religioaft  6KpeiMBBi^ai| 
stages  and  forms  of  its  ezpressioa  and  dsTdopmenl^  tliftli 
gods  somehow  make  themselTeB  known  to  man;  andatelij 
the  invisible,  sapeihnman  spixita  ezeroiao  some  hidden  isImi 
upon  the  spirits  of  visiUei  human  boings.  It  may  be  liililk^  i 
that  the  oonoeptions  of  reyelation  and  inspixation  aiOMril 
in  order  to  acooont  for  the  experience  of  zeligion,  whn  hdri 
at  either  from  the  point  of  view  oflFeiad  bj  an  analjfiii  flf  ii 
oontent  and  nature  of  religion  itselfi  or  trom  tfaatof  saiHa|t 
to  interpret  the  religious  deTelopment  of  hnmanitf.  Thita 
aspects  of  religion  may,  indeed,  be  viewed  together  in  sai 
such  declaration  as  the  following:  ^  God's  revelation  to a^ 
and  man's  discovery  of  Gk>d,  are  but  two  sides  of  the  saae^ 
vine  education  of  the  race/'  Or  better  still :  WhatiicdH 
when  considered  from  one  point  of  view,  the  lustoiyafAl 
self-revelation  of  God,  may  also  with  equal  propriety,  iriw  a 
garded  from  another  point  of  view,  be  called  man's  prognaii 
the  knowledge,  feeling,  and  service  of  Gk>d. 

Essentially  considered,  all  religion  ia  a  Divine  Self-revdite 
— a  revealing,  or  making  of  God  known,  by  God,  to  man.  ii 
says  a  recent  writer  on  apologetics :  ^  ^  Religion  is  conasiaa 
ness  of  God,  awakened  by  impressions  of  God  upoa  A> 
rational  personality.  It  is  therefore  either  an  illusion,  or  da 
God  himself  must  have  called  it  forth  in  man."  This  is  too;; 
that  either  the  central  truth  of  religion,  as  it  is  involTsii^ 
1 D.  H.  Schultz,  Qrundrias  der  Christlicben  Apdlogetik,  p.  20. 
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man's  attitude  toward  Grod,  has  reality  because  it  is  produced 
GUid  validated  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  or  else  religion  itself  is  the 
product  of  man's  undeveloped  fancy,  is  without  cosmic  correlate, 
and  is  rather  a  dream,  from  which,  when  his  brain  is  better 
nourished,  and  his  mind  more  illumined,  he  may  awake  to  the 
knowledge  of  having  been  self-deceived. 

The  Source  of  revelation  is  God.  This  statement  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course  from  the  conception  of  the  Being  of  God  as 
omniscient  and  holy  Spirit^  and  of  his  ever  living,  active  and 
omnipresent  relations  to  the  world.  However  various  the 
modes  emphasized  in  the  different  religions,  and  however  nu- 
merous the  media  employed  by  them,  there  is  one,  and  only  one 
source  of  revelation ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  theistic  reli- 
gious philosophy,  this  source  is  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  the 
Belf-Revealer  in  all  the  religious  experience  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race. 

The  Object  of  revelation  is  also  God: — ^not^  however,  as  an 
abstract  conception,  or  as  a  system  of  religious  philosophy 
given,  as  it  were,  ready-made ;  but  as  a  personal  Life,  working 
in  immanent  and  historically  continuous  communion  with  the 
daveloping  life  of  humanity.  It  ia  the  making  known,  that  He 
ia,  and  what  He  is,  in  all  those  relations  which  religion  sym- 
bolically recognizes  in  its  doctrines  of  God,  the  Creator,  Up- 
holder, Destroyer,  Moral  Ruler,  and  Redeemer,  of  the  world, 
irtiich  constitutes  the  one  object  of  the  Divine  work  of  revela- 
tion. 

The  Subject  of  revelation  is  man : — primarily,  the  individual 
to  whom  the  revelation  comes,  and  in  whose  experience  God 
makes  himself  to  he  felt  and  known  ;  but  secondarily  and  su- 
premely, in  the  religious  experience  of  the  race  considered  as 
an  historical  series  of  human,  individual  consciousnesses,  who 
are  related  in  space  and  time,  by  a  variety  of  political,  ethical, 
and  social  bonds.  It  is  humanity  to  which  God  is  revealing 
Himself.  From  this  general  truth,  two  most  important  corol- 
laries follow.    And,  first,  the  very  nature  of  religion,  consid- 
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•red  aa  a  DiWDe  Self-revelatioa,  is  socb  tliat,  from  die  pc; 
logical  point  of  view,  the  proceaa  of  revealing  requirea  tb 
operating  activity  of  the  entire  nature  of  man.  AltJioo^ 
term  "  revelation  "  laja  emphasis  on  knotoledg*  as  tLe  [n 
of  man's  intellectual  and  cognitive  activities,  it  does  no) 
dude,  but  the  rather  of  necessity  includes,  the  accompu 
functions  of  affection  and  will.  Only  through  the  spii 
piety  in  man  is  God  made  known  to  man.  He  that  vi&i 
God's  will,  as  Jesus  said,  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
secondly,  revelation  is  in  ite  very  nature  an  act  of  diviiu 
descension.  The  cliaracter  of  the  individual,  or  of  the 
munity,  always  furnishes  conditions  to  tlie  chaiBCtcr  o 
revelation  itself.  To  use  the  figurative  language  of  tha 
giuus  consciousness :  In  every  act  of  revelation,  and  in  i 
tirety  as  an  historical  process,  God  "  stoops  "  to  man ;  Hei 
himself  to  the  capacities  and  necessities  of  those  to  wlo 
would  make  himself  known. 

The  "  historical  conditionateness "  of  revelation  fc 
^m  all  this.  Revelation  is  always  some  fact  in  histoiy 
the  series  of  "  revealings,"  when  discovered,  treated  pnj 
oally,  and  interpreted  according  to  tbeir  eiguificaiice  ( 
religious  development  of  the  race,  is  nothing  other  t^ 
actual  history  of  revelation.  Like  every  other  namtivt 
of  revelation  should  be  studied  with  reserve,  with  caodoi 
a  critical  estimate  of  claims,  bat  with  a  dae  evalnatiott  i 
significance  of  the  facts.  For  the  history  of  man's  id 
evolution  is  not  antithetic  to  the  rational  doctrine  of  a  1 
Self-revealing.  On  the  contrary,  the  biatotioal  view  o 
gion,  as  an  important  and  necessary  phase  of  man's  ca 
development,  demand*  a  doctrine  of  revelatioo  wiiicfa  A 
BO  framed  as  to  accord  with  the  historical  &ctB.  If,  on  t 
hand,  we  try  to  weaken  or  to  escape  the  force  of  the  orau 
l^  a  wrong  use  of  such  terms  as  "special  rsTelation,'' 
oial  divine  dispensation,"  etc.,  we  are  at  once  convictei 
retreat  to  that  lower  point  of  view,  from  which  it  is  impt 
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x>  estimate  fairly  the  phenomena  of  man's  religions  life  and  re- 
ligious derelopment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indioative  of  a 
lingering  narrowness  of  conception,  of  a  painful  failure  to 
rise  to  the  higher  point  of  view,  when  such  terms  as  ^'  super- 
natural," ^'revelation,"  **  inspiration,"  etc.,  are  discredited  by 
tihe  advocates  of  the  study  of  religious  phenomena  from  a 
purely  historical  point  of  view. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  great  religious  conceptions 
and  doctrines,  the  conception  of  Revelation  has  undergone  a 
process  of  clarifying  and  uplift  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  re- 
ligious consciousness,  so  far  as  history  enables  us  to  trace  this 
process,  until  the  present  time.  We  may  not,  indeed,  be  able 
to  accept  with  confidence  the  contention  of  M.  de  Bonald,  that 
a  primitive  supernatural  revelation  is  *^  the  absolute  condition 
of  human  life,  such  as  it  is  unfolded  in  history."  ^  But  this 
inability,  if  conceded,  would  not  controvert  the  truth  of  the 
Eeicts  upon  which  Brinton  relies  in  making  the  statement:' 
^  I  shall  tell  you  of  religions  so  crude  as  to  have  no  temples 
or  altars,  no  rites  or  prayers ;  but  I  can  tell  you  of  none  that 
ices  not  teach  the  belief  of  the  intercommunion  of  the  spiritual 
powei'S  and  man.  Every  religion  is  a  Revelation — in  the  opin- 
ion of  its  votaries."  ^^  Not  only  that  ^  God  is  above  us,'  but 
dso  that  ^  Grod  is  in  us,' "  says  Tiele,'  '^  is  a  belief  common  to 
all  religions."  But  it  is  the  special  character  given  to  the  idea 
of  revelation  by  the  two  great  world-religions.  Buddhism  and 
Christianity,  which  distinguishes  them  above  others.  All  re- 
ligions accept,  and  virtually  originate  in,  revelation ;  oracles, 
prophets,  signs  and  wonders,  belong  to  them  all.  Most  re- 
ligions identify  the  organs  or  books  of  revelation  with  the  revela- 
tion itself.  But  these  two  regard  the  individual  Fqunders  as 
special  and  supreme  revealers  of  a  new   religious  doctrine. 

1  See  R^viUe,  Prolegomena  of  the  History  of  Religions,  chap.  Ill,  on  "The 
Primitive  Revelation." 

*  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples,  p.  50. 

•  Elementa  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  Second  Series,  p.  103/. 
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Otherwifle,  they  differ  in  their  doctrine  of  reTelation.  Ti 
BuiUlhitim,  incHmations  of  the  Divine  Being  come  at  difans 
eiHKsha  to  make  known,  and  illostrate,  the  way  of  salTitiaDii 
niHii.  With  Christianity,  God  is  regarded  as  8teadftftlT» 
uiaiient  in  humanity,  revealing  Himself  as  its  Redeemer  lifc 
hiHtorioal,  but  spiritual  process,  that  has  for  its  goal  the  f<w 
ing  of  the  [K'rfect  social  commonitj,  the  Kingdom  of  Gc 
among  men. 

All  these  truths  as  to  the  souice,  object,  subject,  and  pnea 
of  revelation,  which  are  only  dimly  foreshadowed  tnd  pR* 
senieil  in  a  fragmentary  way  by  the  lower  religions,  are  ib> 
lutely  essential  faoiors  in  that  theistic  conception  which  R|ia 
the  relations  of  Goil  to  the  world  as  those  of  a  perfect  Esici 
Spirit  lo  tinite  spirits  existing  under  the  coodidoos  of  icb* 
torioiAl  nxlemprive  process.  **  Atheism  may  cocss^isdjifs 
thiAC  all  religious.  Jui^Uism  and  ChristianiCT  icchided.  a^iij 
dirferiL:):  torirbs  of  supeisduon ;  De^m  may  deny  ^ssms^^sj^ 
form  \^i  reveldfccion  cut  really  possess  those  saptnsmsasL  ob- 
accerissivT*  whivrh  sll  thesje  n;li^oi2Sv  ia  fiicc*  ciaiai  for  dteaaM: 

.'..*:;■.',•;.  ■..'  :\:'rv:^::.  '.,:•;  ;.rw3  in.*:.  S'.v:y\^z  :z  'n'r^uiz.y^..  :- 
i, •■.••;. -v.  -J-  :;.•  ;.:«.^  :.>.'. r>"j::  .vni:ifr;c:':n.  •:■:  *.t-:i£  .Lnd  iiitf  ^^xi-s 
/..•  ii>f  >'.•.••■.  •^..•^'ii.  'v':.!:!!  \r.'":l7t*tf  real  reliini'ca  li^si 
.*.>.'»;.«:■;•:•.'.  t:::.  ' ; 'r.  :trrvii?c  jilt;  Arm:  i^i^e  P»;i7j4jnaii~  121:  ^ 
yc:-**!.'!.'.!:-  .  '   ;/    'M.r.  ::t::::i;G  fxi^n  viiiioiij  r^7T*iiisii:n-     Tit'-' 

r*      .r-i)..r.isri         :    :r:*ir    :.:    iia-t-i   .limstiif    xmjwn,  Ji   jpiiffi" 

n;b5*  '    ;.     i..     ^!:iC'«'»iJ*    ■^■''i!ii;.'j;ii     iiui     uuhc     jf    uJ     h?   lesjr 

*?;  )i:t:-i.  ■"•li'.j'iii,  II*  j'ji;  VI  )>'  iii;ii.t;i'n  -Riiiniantiiii).  sin'w  "j-*- 
h/\\i"»;r  .fri  .;..  .>  M^'^Ml.'tMlll;■ll;  r  \\\lu  )»eii  jr  lUii  iTi^ni^ 
i,    .ir  •ij.!n"    s ••..;..«'•.;    *  ii:.'ij7t,.  '    it*iii:i«man.    iiiii    *vr»n  'A\i\^ 
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'9titioQ8  and  mythical  elements,  which  are  found  in  all  the  other 

cgieater  religions.     Moreover,  the  statements  and  attitudes  of 

■tiie  most  illumining  of  the  Biblical  writers  themselves,  and  of 

^ifche  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church,  ancient  and  modem,  oon- 

[  firm  the  view  that  this  revelation  was  a  movement  from  the 

-imperfect  to  the  more  perfect,  from  that  adapted  to  lower  con- 

jditions  upward  toward  the  higher  and  more  universal.    Though 

divinely  produced  and  fostered,  it  occurred  under  the  condi- 

utioiis  of  an  actual,  historical  process.    Indeed,  the  teachings 

-of  Biblical  religion  can  be  summed  up  in  no  better  way  than 

.  to  declare :  It  is  God  making  himself  known  as  the  Redeemer 

hj  his  immanence  in  the  history  of  humanity.     The  tptcidUy 

of  this  religion  is  its  possession,  in  a  special  degree,  of  those 

ohaiacteristics  by  which  we  rightly  judge  the  theoretical  and 

practical  worth  of  all  religious  experience. 

The  psychology  of  revelation  requires  little  special  discus- 
sion, in  view  of  what  has  already  been  said  with  so  much  de- 
tail regarding  the  religious  nature  of  man,  and  the  nature  of 
man's  religion,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view.  The  ten- 
dency to  believe  in  revelation,  and  indeed  the  somewhat  im- 
peiative  need  of  this  belief,  comes  from  the  inexhaustible  spring 
of  religious  experience.  But  this  tendency  is  especially  aroused 
and  fostered,  it  would  appear,  by  the  following  three  consider- 
ations :  (1)  The  mysteiy  of  speech  and  the  other  mysterious 
signs  of  intelligence  which  man's  environment  shows  to  him ; 
(2)  the  need  of  authority,  and  the  longing  for  it,  in  order  to 
attain  some,  at  least  temporarily  and  partially  satis&otoiy 
theory  of  existence,  that  shall  allow  an  ontological  value  to  the 
fundamental  principles  and  higher  ideals  of  human  reason; 
and  (8)  the  pressure  of  life's  practical  interests,  as  contrasted 
with  man's  ignorance  of  the  causes  which  favor  or  hinder  these 
interests,  and  in  particular,  his  ignorance  of  the  future,  both  of 
his  bodily  life  and  also  of  what  comes  to  him  after  death.  It 
is  in  the  demand  which  arises  out  of  these  needs,  and  in  the 
effort  to  meet  the  demand,  that  religions  in  general  have  their 
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origin.  It  is  by  the  way  in  which  they  meet  this  demand,  and 
supply  these  needs,  that  the  different  religions  are  valued  by 
their  disciples  and  devotees.  Knwjoledge^  or  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  knowledge,  is  craved  by  the  aspiring  soul  of  man. 
Religion  claims  to  furnish  this  knowledge ;  Revelation  is,  there- 
fore, of  its  essence,  so  to  say. 

In  their  work  of  revealing,  the  divine  beings  or  superhuman 
invisible  powers  have  traditionally  been  supposed  to  make  use 
of  a  great  variety  of  Means.    And  why  should  it  not  be  so ;  since 
a  great  variety  of  means  is  at  their  disposal,  and  is  plainly 
serviceable  for  their  purposes.    Among  such  media  of  levela^ 
tion  as  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  relatively  non-moral  and 
irrational  stages  of  religion,  are  a  great  diversity  of  omens,  the 
casting  of  lots,  oracles,  dreams,  and  strange  and  unintelligible 
events.^    Among  the  Romans  the  college  of  augurs  was  tbe 
appointed  and  legally  regulated  way  of  ascertaining  the  will 
of  the  gods.    Their  cult  was  neither  petitionary  nor  piacolsr, 
but  rather  a  kind  of  refined  and  elaborated  magic.     With  this 
people  the  **  haruspices ''  or  diviners,  appear  to  have  been  of 
Etruscan  origin ;  and  the  three  classes  of  divination  were  view^ 
ing  the  entrails,  the  token  of  lightning,  and  the  interpretation 
of  unnatural  and  significant  occurrences,  or  portents  (psief^y 
In  Old- Testament  times,  as  in  the  Chinese  Joss-house  to4ay, 
the  casting  of  lots  was  thought  to  afford  a  way  of  discovering 
the  secrets  of  the  divine  mind  as  to  the  future ;  then,  and  al- 
ways, because  they  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  unscrupo- 
lous  priest  or  seer,  oracles  are  of  all  the  alleged  media  of  reve- 
lation  most  uncertain  and  liable  to  misuse.     In  the  development 
of  Biblical  religion  dreams  and  visions  had  no  unimportant 
place.     In  the  experiences  of  the  founder  of  the  faith  of  Islam, 
the  first  beginnings  of  his  inspiration  came  in  the  form  of  ^'real 


^  For  a  classified  list  of  omens  among  the  Assyrians  and  BabyioniftD^ 

Jastrow,  Ihid.y  pp.  352/7. 
>  See  Wissowa,  Religion  imd  Kultus  der  ROmer,  pp.  461)7. 
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Visions."  "  Every  vision  that  he  saw  was  clear  as  the  morning- 
dawn/'  says  one  of  the  biographers  of  Muhammad. 

He  who  holds  to  a  rational  &ith  in  Providence,  at  once  oni- 
yersal  and  also  special,  detailed,  and  minate,  cannot  fail  to  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  the  divine  will  making  itself  known 
tiirough  any  of  these  ethically  inferior  means  of  revelation. 
The  smoking  entrails  of  animals  just  slain,  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  flash  of  lightning,  the  natural  portent,  or  the  sepulchral 
utterance  from  the  seer's  cave,  may  give  a  new  impression  that 
Grod  is,  and  an  expanded  idea  of  what  he  is,  to  men  in  the  lower 
stages  of  their  ethico-religious  evolution.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  means  of  revelation  are  adequate  to  convey  a  finished 
product  of  comprehensive  knowledge ;  and  no  inspiration  guar- 
antees such  infallibility  that  the  truth  revealed  needs  no  ex- 
amination or  further  expansion  by  other  divinely  illumined 
minds.  Revelation,  by  whatever  means  accomplished,  is  an 
act  of  divine  condescension,  which  is  conditioned  upon  the 
psychological  development,  and  physical  and  historical  environ- 
ment, of  those  to  whom  the  revelation  comes.  Imperfection 
and  admixture  of  error,  and  even  &ctors  due  to  self-deceit  or 
to  the  selfish  desire  to  deceive  others,  are  present  quite  as  a 
role.  But  even  liars  and  fools  may  reveal  God,  if  only  their 
word  comes,  as  in  the  long  run  it  is  sure  to  do,  to  be  taken  at 
its  real  worth.  While  always,  and  in  all  religions,  it  is  largely 
oat  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  that  he  has  ordained 
his  strength  to  be  made  known. 

As  humanity  rises  in  race-culture,  however,  it  is  not  the 
most  marvelous  and  extraordinary  natural  occurrences,  but 
the  rather  the  established  cosmic  order  which  becomes  the  pre- 
ferred means  of  the  Divine  Self-revelation  in  nature.  The 
relation  of  this  cosmic  order  to  the  work  of  making  God  known 
is  expressed  by  certain  teachings  in  even  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  world's  religious  history.  That  the  heavens  reveal  the 
glory  of  God  is  the  voice  of  Old-Testament  piety.  And  Paul 
declares  (Rom.  i,  19-25)  that  they  are  '^  without  excuse,"  and 

27 
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liave  **  yain  imaginatJans  ^  and  ^  daikaned,  foolidi  ImmC 
who  do  not  andentaad  ^ihe  invisible  things  of  die  dairi 
power  and  Godhead/*  as  fhejr  are  olearly  seen  and  *'tiiidBntad 
bjr  the  things  that  are  made."*  In  the  same  spixiti  AeW 
of  the  divine  revelatLon  in  and  throngh  nature  hatlmft 
dared  heretical  bj  an  eonmenioal  council  of  the  BonmU 
olic  Church.  And  if  an  appeal  la  taken  to  the  iwithntinlf 
preciation  of  nature  as  it  is  ezpxeeeed  in  the  mm  am\ 
strains  of  poetry,  we  find  it  confirming  theieligioos 
ness  in  its  conviction : — 

'*  ForeTsr  at  the  loom  of  time  I  plj. 
And  weave  for  Qod  the  garment  tliou  aeest  Him  hj.** 

On  the  other  hand,  modem  science  in  its  effort  to  nisHil 
for  the  God  of  religion  the  more  abstract  conoeplioarft 
"^  Mother-Nature  "  (so  Haeckel)  or  a  Nature-God  (Goeth)|fll 
modem  religious  dogma  in  its  reactions  against  the  foasisl 
tremes  of  so-called  *^ natural'' theology,  have  combined tiit I 
preciate  the  divine  revelation  in  the  cosmic  forces  and  prooms  i 
And,  indeed,  nature  cannot  reveal  God  to  the  ^nan  ^ 
a  child  of  nature.  What  nature  is  to  the  individual  andtotb 
race,  depends  upon  what  the  individual  is,  and  what  tbe  isi 
is — sBsthetically,  ethically,  and  religiously.  The  histoiy  d 
man^s  moral  and  social  elevation  evinces  the  preparation  wUek 
the  race  has  undergone  in  order  to  receive  and  interpret  di 
form  of  the  Divine  Self -revelation.  Nature  **  in-itsel^^orcs 
sidered  from  the  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  does  not  nsh 
God  known. 

The  human  mind  never — not  even  (it  might  almost  be  aii 
least  of  all)  when  it  faces  natural  phenomena  in  the  scientft 
attitude — receives  and  interprets  its  impressions  in  a  punk 
unsentimental  and  unideal  way.  Through  natural  phenooofi* 
God  did,  in  fact,  reveal  himself  to  primitive  man  in  the  formrf 
the  invisible  spiritual  environment,  with  which  man  mat 
reckon,  and  to  which  he  must  "  square  hiinself,'*  in  order  toU- 
tain  the  good  he  desires  and  to  avoid  the  evils  he  dreads.  Bit 
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i8  man  rises  in  the  ethical  scale  and  conceives  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  more  distinctively  ethical,  nature  itself  appears  to 
him  to  be  the  minister  of  the  divine,  ethical  purposes.  God 
then  appears  in  the  natural  phenomena,  ruling  the  world  thus 
in  righteousness.  Finally,  to  the  more  mature,  reflective  re- 
ligious consciousness  God  becomes  the  active  principle  of  that 
rational  order  which  both  science  and  religion  attribute  to  the 
Cosmos ;  in,  and  through,  that  order  God  is  perpetually  mak- 
ing himself  known. 

The  self-revelation  of  God  in  human  history  and  in  Providence 
is  yet  more  distinctly  and  forcefully  evinced  as  a  tenet  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion.  Among  all  the  various  forms  of  his- 
tory this  process  is  especially  significant  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  religion  itself.  By  accepting  this  statement  a 
return  is  once  more  made  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
process  of  the  Divine  Self-revealing  and  the  history  of  man's 
religious  evolution  seem  to  run  parallel  to  the  end ;  if  they  do 
not,  the  rather,  perfectly  coincide. 

In  the  religious  history  of  humanity  it  is  human  thought  and 
hnman  speech  which  are  the  most  distinctive  and  effective 
media  of  the  Self-revelation  of  God ;  and  yet  more  especially, 
the  thought  and  speech  of  the  divinely  selected  and  in- 
spired men  of  revelation.  Above  all  the  other  means,  then, 
which  the  Divine  Being  employs  to  make  himself  known  are 
the  prophets,  religious  teachers  and  reformers,  and  the  found- 
ers of  new  and  epoch-making  religious  movements.  As  in 
every  other  form  of  the  development  of  humanity,  so  in  reli- 
gion it  is  the  few  that  lead  the  race.  And  such  is  the  very 
nature  of  religion,  that  only  finite  spirit  can  afford  to  Infinite 
Spirit  the  fullest  and  the  most  effective  medium  of  revelation. 
Humanity  reveals  the  Superhuman  as  entering  its  own  con- 
scious thoughts  and  utterances ;  but  this  is  God  in  man,  mak- 
ing God  known  to  man.  Only  through  finite  selves  can  the 
Absolute  Self  reveal  his  own  Self. 

As  they  have  risen  above  the  earlier  and  cruder  stages  of 
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Uieir  d6Telopment,  all  xdigioDs  haTa^  thwaf ora»  been  dqaiei 
upon  their  prophets,  priests,  and  xeligimis  teschen,  lor  tt 
knowledge  of  religious  truth.  Nor  is  mudh  depeiideMec»{ 
numial  or  external  merely;  it  is,  the  lather,  of  the  same  nil 
essentially  as  that  which  the  history  of  taoeHmlton  mf  I 
where  exhibits ;  it  is  the  dependence  of  the  relative^  obsa 
and  unrefleotiTe,  upon  the  more  enliglitened  and  tiiaa^ 
minds.  This  voice  of  God  to  man,  through  man,  has  tern*  [ 
ously  expressed.  In  the  creeds  of  these  different  rdigUB^fc 
avatars  of  Vishnu,  the  various  incarnations  of  the  Bnddkiifc; 
demi-gods  that  descended  firom  the  Soandinavian  fibiafel^ 
the  prophets  and  seers  of  Old-Testament  religion,  and  Jenisi ! 
his  Apostles  in  the  New  Dispensation,  all  have  theoflBeeflfsi 
veaUng  God  to  man.  Indeed,  the  dootrine  of  leligioal  isidt ' 
tion  culminates  in  the  belief,  which  the  facts  amply  vainst^  I 
namely,  that  some  members  of  the  race  are  coostitatiiBdl 
and  by  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  by  pnrily  of  fil^i 
well  as  by  what  we  are  entitled  to  consider  espedal  iprilii 
impulses  and  insights,  fitted  to  convey  the  truths  of  rd^^ 
their  fellow  men.  To  these  ^^  men  of  revelation "  die  as 
does,  in  fact,  chiefly  owe  its  growing  and  improved  rel^ 
conceptions  and  practices. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  religious  doctrine  of  Inqantis 
becomes  intimately  and  necessarily  connected  with  the  doctns 
of  revelation.  Revelation,  or  G^'s  making  Himself  knoinii 
immanent  Spirit  in  human  history,  is  indeed  the  primary  C6» 
ception ;  inspiration  is  a  secondary,  dependent,  and  yet  neoe^ 
sarily  correlated  conception.  Inspiration  is  the  subjectii«  ( 
inward  influence  upon  the  whole  mental  life,  which  makes  j» 
sible  the  revelation.  Religious  inspiration  diflFers  from  otltf 
allied  forms  of  inspiration,  according  as  the  character  of  tit 
mental  activities  necessary  for  the  apprehension  of  new  lA 
gious  truth  differs  from  that  necessary  for  the  apprehensioii  i 
other  new  truth.  More  definitively,  these  three  distinctioa 
are  important :  (1)  Revelation  lays  emphasis  upon  growA  b 
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Uie  knowledge  of  religious  truth  rather  than  upon  the  excite- 
ment of  the  feelings,  and  the  culture  of  the  practical  activities 
of  religion;  (2)  Revelation  lays  emphasis  upon  a  product 
rather  than  upon  a  process,  considered  as  a  kind  of  recipiency  or 
functioning  of  the  mind, — upon  truth  gained  rather  than  upon 
the  way  of  gaining  it ;  (3)  Revelation  lajrs  emphasis  upon  the 
more  permanent  and  organic  factors,  but  inspiration  upon  a 
state  that  may  temporarily  be  induced  under  divine  influences* 
As  says  a  great  German  theologian  ^ :  ^^  Revelation,  in  process 
of  being  imparted  to  the  spirit  of  man,  t«,  so  far  as  its  form  is 
Doncemed,  inspiration."  This  is  to  say  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  religious  experience,  the  formal  process  which  occurs 
in  the  mental  life  while  the  truth  is  being  made  known,  is 
itself  an  inspiration ;— or,  as  the  figure  of  speech  suggests,  a 
stirring-up  of  the  finite  human  spirit  by  the  Infinite  Spirit. 
Spiritual  truth  is  made  known  by  communion  of  human  spirits 
with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  relation  between  revelation  and  inspiration  may  be  con« 
lidered  from  the  point  of  view  of  religious  experience,  as  this 
relation  finds  application  both  to  the  individual  soul  and  also 
bo  the  religious  development  of  the  race.  In  the  case  of  the 
Individual,  the  attitude  of  piety  is  one  of  receptivity  toward 
the  truth,  of  reverence  for  its  appearance,  and  of  thankfulness 
EUid  praise  for  its  possession.  Thus  the  soul  is  open  to  the 
Revealer  of  all  truth,  to  Him  in  whose  right  hand  the  gift  of 
truth  is  held.  But  in  its  larger  application,  the  immanence 
of  the  revealing  and  inspiring  presence  of  God  is  recognized 
u  necessary  to  interpret  the  religious  development  of  the  race. 
As  God  is  made  known  to  humanity  in  an  historical  way ;  so  a 
process  of  ethical  illumining,  elevating,  and  purifying,  has  made 
humanity  susceptible  to  the  advancing  degrees  of  revelation. 
But  this  two-fold  process  itself  has  always  been  chiefly  achieved 
by  the  activity  of  the  inspired  men  of  revelation.  Through 
them  has  come  about  the  mental  seizure  of  religious  truth,  and 

^  J.  A.  Domer,  Christliche  Glaubenalehre,  I,  p.  620. 
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the  coiiTmcing  prooUiiiatioa  and  IWingf  manifnrtition  d  tt 
trath. 

Inspiiatioii  is,  tfaetef ore,  a  term  whioh  afipliet,  VBrni^ 
only  to  penonal  beings.  To  be  capable  of  being  inqiindiili 
be  a  Self ;  and  the  xeligions  dootrine  of  inspixation  Mini 
the  Selfhood  of  the  Divine  Being.  Fzomtihiaimportaiitgairi 
tmth,  the  peychologicallj  oonect  infezenoe  foUowi  insiaa 
saiy  way.  The  kinds  and  degrees  of  iii8pixatio&  tsij  wiAli 
personal  chaiacteristios,  developmenti  and  enviroiuiMnft^flldi 
inspired  personality.  The  snbjeot  al^^aya  famishes  liailii| 
conditions  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  iiii[iirfii 
^  That  the  inspiration  of  different  persons  will  differin  fli# 
gree  and  mode  of  its  manifestation,  is  a  coroUaxy  froa  li 
general  t^th  which  makes  inspiration  a  truly  personal  aiBr* 
In  different  individuals,  or  in  different  inspizatioos  of  ftesa 
indiyidualsy  the  subjective  conditions  axe  always  mads  ;n» 
nenty  both  in  respect  of  the  functions  involved  and  a]s>  of  At 
product  of  truth  evolved.  Now  the  psyohology  of  theiniiiii 
mental  state  must  take  account  of  temperament,  mood,  ca 
Btitutional  and  acquired  capacity ;  of  the  character  of  tk 
theme  upon  which  feeling  and  thought  are  concentrated,  iii 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  expression  of  this  feeliif 
and  thought.  The  inspiration  of  the  poet  is  not  the  bsfo^ 
tion  of  the  inventor,  or  the  warrior.  The  inspiration  of  Sak}» 
Muni  differs  from  that  of  Zarathustra ;  nor  is  either  of  thoe 
like  that  of  Muhammad.  Within  the  sphere  of  Old-TestUDOt 
religion  we  find  inspired  poets,  statesmen,  artisans,  and  warrioa 
all  serving  Yahweh,  and  all  made  ready  for  this  service  by  tk 
inflatus  of  his  Spirit.  While,  in  their  mental  apprehensioatoi 
unfolding  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  inspntkc 
of  Peter  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  writer  of  theG* 
pel  and  Epistles  of  John ;  and  neither  of  these  furnishes  tb 
pattern  to  be  copied  exactly  by  such  revelations  and  in^ 
tions  as  were  divinely  accorded  to  Paul. 

1  Quoted  from  the  author's  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  II,  p.  47^ 
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Particularly  charaoteristio,  however,  of  the  higher  and  more 
efficient  kinds  of  religious  inspiration  is  its  ethical  dt/namieSf — 
its  moral  insight,  moral  conviction,  moral  choice  inflexibly 
directed  toward  doing  the  Divine  Will.  In  the  lower  stages 
of  man's  religious  life,  on  the  contrary,  the  form,  the  product, 
and  the  testing  of  the  supposed  divine  influence  are  of  corre- 
spondingly low  and  unethical  character.  The  earliest  concep- 
tion of  inspiration  is,  indeed,  chiefly  confined  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  witchcraft  and  demoniacal  possession.  This  con- 
ception implies  that  the  god  being  of  an  evil  disposition,  has 
po99ened  the  soul  of  the  human  being,  or  has  sent  some  of  his 
subject  spirits  to  take  possession  of  it.  But  the  witch  or  devil- 
priest  knows  the  formula  necessary  to  dispossess  this  bad  spirit, 
and  perhaps  to  substitute  another  more  kindly  spirit  in  its 
stead.  Again,  the  priest  or  priestess  goes  into  a  condition  of 
trance  or  ecstasy,  under  the  influence  of  the  god,  and  during 
this  condition  some  secret  as  to  the  future  becomes  divinely 
revealed,  or  some  special  insight  into  present  fact  or  truth 
]a  obtained.  In  the  Babylonian  texts  containing  incantations, 
for  example,  one  series  which  covered  no  less  than  sixteen 
tablets,  bore  the  name  of  ^^  the  evil  demon  " — ^these  incantations 
being  supposed  to  afford  special  protection  against  various 
classes  of  demons.^  Another  series  which  dealt  with  various 
mental  derangements,  was  known  as  the  series  of  ^*  head-sickness, 
etc."  But  the  priests,  since  they  had  even  superior  knowledge 
revealed  to  them  by  the  gods,  and  were  inspired  for  this  mediat- 
ing and  protecting  office,  could  exorcise  the  male  and  female 
witches  *^by  command  of  Marduk,  the  lord  of  charms,"  or 
could  threaten  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  with  the  same 
evils  which  they  had  inflicted. 

In  the  Old-Testament  religion,  plain  indications  of  the  same 
low  views  of  inspiration  belong  to  the  earlier  writings.     In  the 

iQn  this  subject  see  the  recently  published  book  by  R.  C.  Thompeon, 
"The  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of  Babylonia"  (2  yols.)>  in  Lusao's  Semitio 
I^ezt  and  Translation  Series. 
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development  of  Biblical  religion,  as  in  all  religiooB  deyelop- 
ments, — and,  indeed,  as  a  general  principle  illustrated  by  eveiy 
form  of  evolution, — ^progress  consists,  not  so  much  in  totally 
suppressing  any  of  the  ancient  beliefe  concerning  the  gods,  as 
in  purifying,  expanding,  and  elevating  them  to  a  higher  d^ree 
of  moral  value  and  of  practical  power.  The  command,  **  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,*'  and  the  penalty  for  those  who 
consulted  spirits  supposed  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  were,  at 
first,  directed  against  oracles  that  were  not  under  the  patronage 
of  Yahweh.  Prophetic  ecstasy  continues  even  in  tiie  New- 
Testament  era  to  be  highly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  inspiration. 
And  some  of  the  greater  prophets,  as  well  as  the  Apostles, 
have  important  communications  of  truths  made  to  them  while 
in  a  condition  of  trance,  ^*  having  the  eyes  open." 

Here  also,  however,  the  value  of  calm,  rational  insight^  and 
of  the  thoughts  that  are  either  '*  borne  in  upon  the  mind,"  or 
are  matured  there  more  slowly,  as  reflection  broods  over  ex- 
perience, and  experience  itself  is  made  richer,  broader,  and 
more  profound  thereby,  becomes  increasingly  gpreater.  *^  What 
think  you  of  God? '*  and  *^  What  of  man,  his  life,  his  relations 
to  God,  his  duty,  and  his  destiny?"  These  problems,  rather 
than  how  to  secure  one's  crops  or  boats  from  stress  of  weather, 
or  to  guard  one's  sanitary  or  business  interests  by  incantations 
and  sacrifices,  become  the  great  and  pressing  inquiries  for  the 
human  soul.  He  who  can  throw  light  upon  these  inquiries  is 
now  esteemed  as  the  ''  man  of  revelation ; "  he  who  is  raised  in 
spirit  to  the  point  of  view  where  he  catches  and  reflects  the 
pure  glow  of  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  is  the  "  inspii^ed  man." 

Such  inspired  men  of  revelation  are  found  as  historical  char- 
acters in  all  the  Various  progressive  religions  which  have  aiisen 
in  the  past ;  especially  so,  in  ancient  times,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  quality,  among  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists  of  Israel. 
More  and  more,  as  the  centuries  of  Israel's  broken  national  life 
went  on,  did  those  great  truths  of  religion  which  address  and 
command  the  reason,  stir  the  heart,  and  form  the  life  of  conduct, 
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clarify  themselves  in  Uie  utterances  of  this  remarkable  succes- 
sion of  inspired  men.  Both  as  revealing  religious  truth  and 
as  shaping  religious  history,  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  com- 
ing, higher  and  even  unique  Divine  Self-revelation. 

In  Christianity,  the  special  self-revelation  of  Divine  Being 
as  the  Father  and  Redeemer  of  mankind  is  considered  to  have 
been  made  through  Jesus  Christ.  This  relationship  of  Jesus 
to  God  as  revealer  is  summarized  in  the  claims  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  him,  such  as  the  following :  ^*  All  things  are  delivered 
unto  me  of  my  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is 
but  the  Father,  and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son  and  he  to 
whom  the  Son  will  reveal  it "  (Luke  x,  22 ;  and  Matt,  xi,  27). 
But  especially  is  it  the  purpose  of  John's  Gospel  to  set  forth 
the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  the  revealer  of  God.  The  one 
thought  on  which  the  early  Apologists — ^those  Greek  thinkers 
who  strove  by  reflection  upon  the  content  of  Christian  expe- 
rience to  make  Christian  doctrine  acceptable  to  the  reason  and 
common-sense  of  the  GrsBCo-Roman  world — was  this:  Chris- 
tianity is  revelation  indeed,  is  real  revelation.  This  truth 
they  undertook  to  prove  by  an  appeal  to  what  is  universal  in 
man.  But  what  is  universal  in  man  ?  His  reason,  his  capacity 
for  discovering  and  recognizing  the  truth.  This  apologetic 
attempt,  as  a  matter  of  historical  development  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  mental  life  and  philosophical  speculations 
of  the  time,  brought  about  a  demand  that  the  position  of  the 
Church  Catholic  should  difference  itself  from  that  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  were  to  be  rejected  as  heretics  by  the  Church.^ 
What  is  Christianity^,  in  its  character  as  a  Revelation?  was 
the  speculative  question  of  the  age.    The  Gnostics  proposed 

1  That  a  certain  ground  was  afforded  for  Gnostic  claims  by  the  teachings 
of  the  New-Testament  writers,  and  even  by  those  recorded  of  Christ  him- 
self, there  can  be  little  doubt.  Even  in  the  declarations  cited  above,  the 
distinguished  commentator,  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  (on  Luke  x,  22),  sa3rs  the 
liarcionite  reading  Hypta  is  more  probably  original,  and  not  a  Gnostic 
alteration;  since  the  testimony  for  it  is  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  that  for 
the  reading  7tyi60'ic«. 
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terti  of  the  alMolato  ohaaetar  of  tins  paitieakr  iom  of  li 
gioQS  belieC»  whieh  tnunoended  tibB  rightiig  and  n^btUU^ 
of  haman  raMOQ  and  of  MHnllad  ooouBOB-oonn.  TknGh» 
tianitjr  became  f or  them  a  mnlation  mdmpbadimijto^wfm 
lative  few— an  esotaricel  leligikn,  and  ahaoinle  onlf  eo  fa  i 
eeoterieal. 

The  emphawia  hod  apon  the  etiiioal  and  pganlinJ  rngt/ki 
the  Divine  Self-xeTelatioo  in  Jeaw  Gbnafe  aaved  the  gmfcHf 
of  Christian  dogma  and  Chmtian  life  feom  being  lifted  nlrf 
liie  atmoe{diere  of  hiatofj  and  of  onnenal  espanenKiriili 
thin  air  of  speculations  over  the  Unkno«m  and  Ihe  Uaknn 
Ue.  Thw  the  Tiew  whidi  Chriatianiftf  taksa  of  itHlf  n  ft 
BeTelation  par  csecBfaof  kaepa  the  eridenoe  for  ifeHlf  aMs 
the  limits  of  experienced  faet.  Like  tim*  of  tiie  Old  A* 
ment»  the  Christian  revelatioa  ia  pwrffminontty  pnipheiiB;  U 
God  making  himself  known  to  man  by  a  bnaaan  lijb  sad  via 
A  life  actnally  lived*  and  a  voioe  whidi  baa  been  hssidlf  al 
and  living  witnesses,  brings  to  mankind,  massages  of  tiA 
about  €rod  and  about  his  rdations  to  tihe  worid.  In  tiBiS« 
all  the  prophetic  content  of  the  Old-Testament  religion  is  ti^ 
filled, — not  as  a  matter  of  correspondence  to  details  of  pn0 
tioQ ;  the  rather  does  the  life,  work,  and  death  of  Jesus  gin 
the  '^  filled-full  '*  answer  to  the  prophetic  anticipatioiis  id! 
ideals  of  salvation.  But  the  Christian  revelation  is  more  da 
prophetic  ;  it  is  eminently  historicaL  In  the  case  of  the  b 
yealer  himself  this  characteristic  of  all  genuine  and  effecdn 
revelation  holds  true.  The  revealing  to  him,  of  the  troA  k 
came  to  teach,  to  manifest,  to  be,  was  progressiTe.  On  dtf 
other  hand,  however,  his  insight  appears  more  like  the  marnl' 
ous  and  inexplicable  outburst  of  genios— or,  as  Jesus  hiniseit 
regarded  it,  an  inner,  spiritual  making-known  of  God's  titA 
and  God's  will — thiui  like  the  product  of  prolonged  reflectus 
upon  fiicts  carefully  ob8er\'ed.  As  regarded  from  this  point flf 
view,  therefore,  the  cousciousness  of  Jesus  with  respect  to  is 
revelations  of  religious  truth  has  those  supreme  marks  of  !&* 
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Bpiiation  which  charaoterize  the  mental  moyements  of  the  men 
of  genius  in  every  line. 

The  Christian  revelation  has  always  been,  and  it  still  is,  a 
progressive  and  hiBtorical  afEair.  On  this  matter,  the  various 
attempts  of  reflective  thinking  and  philosophical  speculation 
to  account  for  the  religious  experience  which  refers  itself  to 
the  life,  work,  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  compel  us  to  agree 
with  Hamack  ^ :  ^^  The  question  as  to  what  new  thing  Christ 
has  brought^  answered  by  Paul  in  the  words,  *  If  any  man  be 
in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature,  old  things  are  passed  away,  be- 
hold all  things  are  become  new,'  has  again  and  again  been 
pointedly  put  since  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century  by  Apolo- 
gists, Theologians,  and  Religious  Philosophers,  within  and 
without  the  Church,  and  has  received  the  most  varied  answers. 
Few  of  the  answers  have  reached  the  heighth  of  the  Pauline 
confession.  But  when  one  cannot  attain  to  this  confession, 
one  ought  to  make  clear  to  one's  self  that  every  answer  which 
does  not  lie  in  the  line  of  it  is  altogether  unsatisfactory." 

If,  then,  we  ask.  In  what  does  the  alleged  perfection  and 
finality  of  the  Chi-istian  Revelation  consist  ?  we  can,  perhaps, 
give  no  more  satisfactory  answer  than  something  like  the  fol- 
io wing*:  A  new  ethical  and  religious  form  of  humanity,  called 
the  Kingdom  of  Redemption,  or  the  Elingdom  of  God,  was 
brought  to  clear  light  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  new,  and  more  nearly  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  man's  religious  needs  and  religious  longings. 
This  answer,  however,  connects  the  perfect,  final,  and  so-called 
absolute  Divine  Self-revelation  with  the  progress,  spread,  and 
complete  triumph  of  a  society  which  answers  to  man's  ethical 
and  religious  ideals.  This  Society  is  itself  an  historical  devel- 
opment,— a  process  of  the  Becoming  of  humanity  more  and 
more  into  the  right  relations  with  nature,  with  fellow  finite 
spirits  ;  but  especially,  and  as  including  all  the  rest,  with  that 

1  History  of  Dogma,  I,  p.  72/. 

'Compare  Sohultz,  Qnmdriai  der  Christlichen  Apdogetik,  p.  166/. 
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of  llio  Worid  wliiflb  wMgkwi  ^oBMsm  of  m  psta 
Bliiial  Spiriti  —■lifftf  1  in  loBgioaB,  and  ogyocM^iBCto 
Inn  rrpnimnr.  m  thn  rifhnr  iiri  Piwinanmr  nf 

AttBotioo  has  whmdj  boon  oaHod  to  tibe  ngnifienoik 
idigion  of  ^eedi  and  of  the  DiTina  nrfoding  Wori.  I 
Rligions  tnidi  IS  to  OMnme  olonr  fotin,  wbetbBrintiieiiNiiy 
mind  win  die  fotm  of  a  meaigo  to  odwr  minda,it  mrtlil 
ozpreoMd,  eidia' bjr  the  levoalsr  or  by  thoaa  to  whonHai'j 
olalion  is  giTon,  in  aitimhto  laogoagn.  **  Lupiatiflo,''  mi 
Mohammad,  **cooieth  to  ma  in  one  off  two  wajs.  At 
GaWel  apeaketh  die  woid  nnto  me,  as  one  man  spetlkA  h 
anodier ;  and  duB  is  easy  to  nndentaiid.  At  other  tiiiM  fti 
Ilka  the  riffling  of  a  hell ;  it  penotatetih  mj  heart  and  imU 
ma;  and  thk  afflictedi  me  moaL"  In  Plntaioh'a  tuM^  li 
ailNioe  of  tiie  oiadea  was  ^  a  oommon  topio  of  ^ecolatifli,^ 
anxious  alarm  to  the  ^ns,  of  ribald  aaroasm  to  Ibe  jnUm^ 
Even  the  roTelations  which  come  through  natond  eYea^t 
throogh  the  higlier  media  of  pore  Utos  and  nohle  deedi,  hv* 
ever  impreasive  and  inspiring  in  themsolYea  they  may  la, 
somehow  be  translated  into  written,  spoken,  or  unnttsed 
language,  if  they  are  to  be  ^  revelations  "  in  the  fuller  meiniD| 
of  the  word. 

In  its  lowest  form  Uus  persuasion  as  to  the  value  olmsk 
is  a  superstitious  belief  that  certain  magical  formulas — lib  tb 
incantations  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  orth 
'^Honovar**  among  the  ancient  Persians — ^have  a  peculiars* 
fluence  with  the  divine  invisible  spirits.  Among  the  Persiaa 
however,  the  Honovar  became  a  personification  of  the  diniie 
revealing  will — a  sort  of  Logos.  In  a  more  highly  organixei 
and  pretentious  form  the  same  view  originates  the  doctritf 
that  a  certain  fixed  form  of  words,  as  recorded  in  the  sacR^ 
writings  of  the  religion,  expresses  the  precise  truth  about  the 
Divine  Being  and  the  Divine  Will ;  and  that  their  unqQa- 
tioning  acceptance  and  use  has  some  sort  of  magical,  or  fit» 

1  So  Oakesmith,  The  Religion  of  Plutarch,  p.  139. 
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magical  influence  with  God.  All  the  greater  religioDB  unite 
in  this  claim  for  their  own  sacred  books.  For  example,  super* 
natural  origin  is  claimed  for  certain  of  the  Confucian  classics. 
Among  them  is  a  table  of  mystical  symbols,  from  which  was 
afterwards  derived  the  diagrams  of  the  ^*  Book  of  Changes." 
A  monstrous  myth  was  devised  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
this  sacred  table.  But  even  in  China,  when  the  more  barbarous 
ages  were  left  behind,  it  was  holy  and  inspired  men  {Shing 
JSn)^  providentially  raised  up,  who  become  the  organs  of 
divine  revelation.  Confucius,  greatest  of  them  all,  made  no 
claim  to  infallible  authority  :  ^^  If  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  to 
preserve  my  doctrine  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  what  power 
can  my  enemies  have  over  it?"  or  to  supernatural  means  of  its 
derivation*:  ^^  How  does  Heaven  Speak  ?  The  seasons  follow 
their  course,  and  all  things  spring  into  life, — ^this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Heaven."  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  Hindil  or- 
thodoxy of  to-day  regards  the  Vedas  as  wholly  divine  and  infal- 
lible ;  and  orthodox  Islam  affirms  a  belief  in  the  **  uncreate 
origin  "  of  the  Koran ;  while  the  post-Kef ormation  dogma  ^  of 
the  verbal  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  sacred  writings  is  everywhere  being  either  silently 
or  openly  withdrawn. 

Since,  however,  speech  is  always  subject  to  misconstruction 
and  misunderstanding, — cannot,  indeed,  from  its  very  nature 
possess  the  qualities  of  an  unchanging  meaning  and  of  the 
bearer  of  infallible  truth, — the  Divine  Word  ia  quite  uniformly 
held  by  the  different  religions  to  stand  in  need  of  inspired  in- 
terpretation. Thus  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Revealer  through 
the  original  message,  must  continue  to  exercise  its  function  of 
revelation  and  inspiration  within  the  consciousness  of  every 
one  who  would  understand,  appropriate,  and  apply  this  message. 
In  this  way  the  democratic  and  universal  nature  of  the  divine 

1  That  the  verbal  infallibility  of  Scripture  is  a  post-Reformation  dognm 
and  not  a  Christian  or  even  a  Church-Catholic  doctrine,  has  been  abund- 
antly shown.    See  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  vol.  II,  part  III. 
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aotiyitdes  of  leyelation  and  inspiimtion  liiidioftiei  itMlf  k  li 
experience  of  mankincL  The  priestees  mt  Delphi  nBedfllli 
help  of  an  ezegete ;  the  infallihle  Vedaa  demand  thein&Bk 
Br$hnian  to  make  their  obsonritiee  clear ;  the  Sacnd  Sa^tai 
of  the  Christian  religion  require  an  endless  series  of  oqhb» 
taries,  many  of  which  use  language  that  is  mnohmote ffied 
to  interpret  into  experience  than  is  the  language  tbejaette 
selves  to  explain.  Over  and  above  tiiis  chance  for  the  cuA 
sion,  and  for  the  growth,  of  opinion  which  the  iieedom  of  k 
Spirit  requires,  there  is  yet  more  abundant  room  proridelk 
the  diBsemioation  of  the  truth. 

The  demand  for  further  revelations  to  other  insured  vmk 
in  order  that  new  truths  may  come  to  lighti  or  that  old  Wh 
may  be  seen  and  experienced  in  new  lights  must,  theiefan^li 
provided  for,  even  in  connection  with  the  strictest  adhMM 
to  the  most  lugoted  views  of  the  verbal  inspiration  aadh 
infallible  and  final  authority  of  the  sacred  religious  wnlmf^ 
In  Hinduism,  the  Brahman  may  raise  l>iwy^lf  fay  oaaba^ 
tion  to  a  state  of  communion  with  the  Divine  Being  «U 
gives  to  him  an  insight  superior  to   the   Vedas  themselm 
In  all  the  ages  of  Christian  experience,  too,  believeis  bit 
found  some  way — either  by  resort  to  allegorizing  and  mjstki! 
hermeneutics,  or  by  distinguishing  between  different  clsseefioi 
contents  (ceremonial  and  ethical,  temporary  teachings  and  b^ 
damental  truths,  etc.),  or  by  tricks  of  interpretation  aDdaoco» 
tion  of  corruptions  and  glosses  of  text,  or  by  the  more  intdfr 
gent  and  courageous  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  Spirit— fe 
perpetuating  in  a  measure  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  Fooods 
of  the  religion  and  of  his  earlier  followers.      In  all  religiott 
moreover,  as  in  all  art,  and  even  to  no  small  extent  in  much  of 
scientific  discovery,  some  theory  of  mystical  intuition  has  becfi 
a  most  important  and  fruitful  method  for  the  acquisition  i 
knowledge  and  for  the  improved  grasp  of  faith  upon  its  conterf 
of  truth.     What  is  needed,  however,  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
science,  is  a  prolonged  and  severe  critical  testing  of  what  th 
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intuition  sees  and  foresees,  by  the  accumulations  of  experienced 
facts.  On  these  terms,  all  men  of  revelation,  and  all  inspired 
seers,  whether  in  the  realm  of  science,  art,  philosophy,  or  re- 
ligion, may  believe  the  truth  of  the  claim : — 

**  While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things ;  ^* — 

or 

**  But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear: 
The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome :  His  we  musicians  know/* 

For  in  religion,  as  in  science,  art,  and  philosophy,  every  claim 
g^ts  itself  either  accepted,  modified,  or  rejected,  by  its  endur- 
ance in  history ;  and  by  the  place  which  it  finds  itself  able  to 
maintiain  in  the  changing  and  growing  system  of  human  beliefs, 
sentiments,  ascertained  truths,  and  institutions  built  upon 
these  attitudes  of  man's  developing  life. 

The  superiority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  over  all 
other  religious  scriptures  consists  chiefly  in  just  this  combina- 
tion of  the  historical  qualities  of  continuity,  progressiveness, 
and  adaptability  to  changes  of  social  conditions  and  to  intellec- 
tual growth,  with  the  insights  and  foresights  of  that  ^*  mystical 
intuition "  which  is  always,  and  properly,  attributed  to  the 
Spirit  of  God.    The  content  of  truth  which  these  Scriptures 
convey  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  faith  that  God  is  in  humanity, 
progressively  redeeming  it,  by  bringing  it  to  a  spiritual  like- 
ness and  union  with  Himself.     But  this  content  of  truth  is 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  record  which  was  itself  an  historical 
growth.     Even  in  the  finished  form,  as  record,  which  it  at- 
tained at  the  completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  did  not  escape,  and  it  was  not  designed  or  constructed  so  as 
to  escape,  from  all  further  testing  by  history  and  by  the  devel- 
opments of  religious   experience.     Its   alleged  histories  will 
always  be  subject  to  the  critical  application  of  the  historical 
method,  for  the  proof  of  their  historicity.     Its  practical  maxims, 
or  ethical  generalizations,  require  the  continued  exercise  of 
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enlightened  moral  ooMflJomneM  for  tiieir  appidbttion  tiri  M 
right  to  oontrol  conduct  Its  insigliti  into  the  wotld  dmm\ 
iUe  reolitiee  and  apiritoal  ideels,  and  ito  forarigfataaitDli 
destiny  of  the  indiyidoal  and  of  the  laoe,  faotb  indtB  ndoK 
yate,  and  also  appeal  for  Yerifloation  to  the  moat  eoltadfli; 
trustworthy  religious  ezperiencea  and  deyelopmmti  of  ib 
kind.  The  proof  of  the  practical  Talus  and  of  tiie  ontolqpl 
validity  of  the  content  of  the  Christian  faith  is  not  depniri 
upon  details  of  past  history;  but  it  most  oontinne to aHk 
itself  in  the  history  of  the  preeent  and  of  the  ce&tonihi 
come.  It  IB  not  a  matter  of  acientifio  indnotion ;  and  jetli 
constantly  subject  to  the  testing  of  nniversal  ezperisBoa  1 
is  not  to  be  derived  by  the  method  of  philosophical  dodMfii 
from  any  preconceived,  or  so-called  a  priori  oonoeption  of  *li 
Absolute  " ;  and  yet  it  offen  itself  ever  anew  aa  an  dtJBetii 
the  reflective  thinking  and  maturing  judgment  of  thou  ^e 
ulativdy  inclined.  ^ 

There  is  one  species  of  the  media  of  vevelatioD  of  i/UAi 
religions  make  more  or  less  use,  that  offers  peculiar  diffiesUi 
to  the  modem  scientific  and  philosophical  conceptioa  d  At 
Being  of  the  World.  This  is  the  Miraole.  Indeed,  so  mam 
is  the  objection  to  the  miraculous,  and  so  heated  anddisaitni 
has  been  the  conflict  occasioned  by  its  claims^  that  the  pisat 
tendency  on  the  part  even  of  the  apologists  of  the  Cbutia 
religion  is  very  strongly  set  in  the  direction  of  dispensif 
altogether  with  the  conception.  Curiously  enough,  bowera 
the  most  recent  discoveries  of  the  physical  sciences  appeirv 
be  making  a  rift  in  the  solid,  dead,  spherical  Mechanism  d 
the  eighteenth-century  Universe,  through  which  a  iDoXSi 
form  of  the  religious  idea  of  a  Grod-revealing  wonder  lO}^ 
perhaps,  enter  anew. 

The  candid  student  of  man's  religious  evolution  fromdii 
point  of  view  of  historical  facts  discovers,  however,  that  nni^ 
of  the  conflict  between  science  and  faith  over  the  minicoIoB> 
baa  been  due  to  misapprehension  or  to  over-assurance  on  balk 
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sides.  AU  religions  have,  indeed,  made  demands  for  belief  in 
the  miiaculous.  As  a  modem  Apologist  has  said:  '* Faith 
sees  miracles  eveiywhere  that  it  nnmistakably  discerns  God's 
revelation  in  the  events  which  affect  human  interests  and  hu- 
man life.  But  it  does  not  even  raise  the  question  in  the  lower 
stages  of  development  whether  these  same  events  have  a  natural 
side  or  not.''  Primitive  and  savage,  or  even  civilized  but  not 
scientifically  instructed,  man  feels  no  inconsistency  between 
the  two  points  of  view  from  which  the  same  event  may  be  con- 
sidered. Thus  the  same  phenomenon  is  now  natural, — t. «.,  or- 
dinary,— and  now  a  specially  impressive  sign  of  the  divine 
will  and  intent.  This  same  naive  and  unreflective  view  of 
the  matter  characterizes  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
throughout.  The  writers  of  these  sacred  books  have  no  preju- 
dice against  the  miraculous.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
during  all  the  Old-Testament  period  the  Jews  had  little  common- 
sense,  not  to  say  scientific  information,  about  the  so-called 
natural  causes  of  storms  and  calm,  good  fortune  and  evil  for- 
tune, birth  and  death.  The  coming  of  a  child  might  indeed 
be  prayed  for,  or  accounted  an  omen  of  extraordinary  signifi- 
cance from  Yahweh.  But  the  formula  for  genealogies  is 
frankly  naturalistic:  '^Abraham  begat  Isaac,  etc."  In  this 
very  case  of  purely  natural  generation,  the  Patriarch  and  his 
wife  are  represented  as  offending  the  Lord  by  laughing  in  his 
lace,  because  they  regarded  it  as  naturally  impossible,  when  a 
son  is  promised  to  parents  of  such  an  extreme  old  age. 

Indeed,  the  established  orderliness  of  nature  is  poetically 
celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  made  the  type  of  the 
divine  behavior  in  spiritual  matters.  *^  If  ye  can  bi*eak  my 
covenant  of  the  day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  day  and  night  in  his  season ;  then  may  also 
my  covenant  be  broken  with  David,  my  servant."  ( Jer.  zxxiii, 
l?f.)  In  that  beautiful  hymn  of  praise  to  Yahweh  (Ps.  civ). 
Be  is  represented  as  covering  himself  with  light  as  with  a  gar- 
'DMt,  as  moving  on  the  v^inds  as  on  wings,  as  using  the  light- 
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nings  as  his  messengers ;  and  yet  his  law  is  over  all ;  for  to 
the  perpetual  redistribution  of  the  waters  He  has  **  set  a  bound 
that  they  may  not  pass  over/*  and  he  has  ^^  appointed  the  moon 
to  fix  the  seasons  " ;  as  well  as  given  every  living  creature 
its  place  in  the  great  system  of  the  Universe.  So  in  the  other 
greater  religions :  for  centuries  in  China  and  India  belief  in 
miracles  and  divine  wonders  as  daily  occurrences  has  subsisted 
side  by  side  with  a  nearly  statical  social  condition  and  conser- 
vation of  the  popular  habits.  Nor  has  the  widenspread  belief 
in  miracles  been  inconsistent  with  considerable  development 
of  astronomy,  that  most  exact  and  certain  of  the  applied 
sciences.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  most  nearly  primitive  and 
savage  peoples,  where  the  conception  of  the  extraordinary  and 
the  miraculous  is  of  the  lowest  possible  order,  the  modem  judg- 
ment is  quite  too  much  given  to  underestimating  the  current 
intelligence  with  respect  to  what  is  ordinary,  or  natural,  the 
thing  for  the  occurrence  of  which  the  causes  are  more  or  less 
completely  known.  In  general  the  seeming  incompatibility  of 
the  scientific  and  the  religious  view  is  a  comparatively  late 
development. 

It  is  when  scienccputs  forward  its  theory  of  the  cosnuc  sys- 
tem as  a  self-contained  and  self-explanatory  impersonal  Mech- 
anism, perfectly  and  rigidly  unyielding  in  its  adherence  to  so- 
called  fixed  laws,  that  theology  responds  with  its  conception 
of  the  miraculous  as  a  violation  of  these  laws,  as  a  breach 
somehow  made  in  the  system  by  a  personal  Will  from  without 
And  now  begins  a  terrible  battle.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  body  of  science  will  be  wounded  to  the 
death,  if  God  should  be  allowed  to  shoot  a  single  arrow  at 
man's  heart  through  the  joints  of  its  rigid  and  impenetraUe 
armor.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  claimed  that  the  destruction  of 
all  belief  in  the  Supernatural  and  in  the  divine  work  of  spiritual 
betterment  would  follow,  if  somehow  God  could  not  occasic»^ 
ally  break  through,  and  by  a  species  of  violence  committed  really 
against  himself,  readjust  the  working  of  the  mechanism.    To 
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the  philosophy  of  religion,  such  a  scientific  conception  of  the 
world  is  a  mockeiy ;  to  it,  such  a  theological  conception  of 
the  miracle  is  absurd. 

Were  this  the  place  it  could  be  shown  that  the  conception  of 
the  miraculous  as  a  violation  of  natural  law,  as  a  something  eofir 
tra  naturam^  is  by  no  means  the  only  ancient  and  honorable 
theological  conception.^  The  Church-Father  Aug^dne,  in  one 
of  his  several  treatments  of  this  subject,  considers  all  events  in 
nature  as  alike  miraculous,  because  they  are  all  alike  the  work 
of  God.  The  great  medisdval  theologian,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
calls  miracles  those  things  done  by  God  *^  beyond  the  order  of 
nature  " — ^that  is,  beyond  the  natural  causes  that  are  known  to 
us.  And  the  work  of  Schleiermacher,  Rothe,  and  others,  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  banished  forever  from  modem  thought 
this  view  of  the  miracle  as  a  violation  of  natural  law,  among 
other  views  of  the  post-Reformation  theology. 

The  conception  of  the  miracle  as  a  violation  of  natural  law 
is  from  the  veiy  nature  of  the  case  untenable.  There  are 
countless  events — and  the  progress  of  modem  science  has  per- 
haps increased  rather  than  diminished  their  number — ^for  which 
it  is  at  present  quite  impossible  to  assign  adequate  causes,  or  to 
faring  them  into  harmony  with  other  events  under  general 
formulas  called  laws.  But  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
these  events  must  all  be  looked  upon  as  ^*  natural,''  because 
they  are  events  in  nature.  They  are,  therefore,  potentially 
capable  of  being  at  some  future  time  located,  so  to  say,  in  the 
general  scheme  of  events,  in  accordance  with  the  methods  and 
generalizations  of  science.  Each  one  of  them  may,  however,  in 
its  relations  to  human  experience  and  to  human  history,  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  have  a  very  special,  and  even  a  unique 
and  not  repeatable  place  and  value  in  the  cosmic  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  the  philosophy  of  religion  there  is  no  event 
ao  ordinaiy  or  completely  explicable  that  it  may  not  be  entitled 

1  For  the  proof  of  this,  see  Doctrine  of  Saored  Scripture,  yd.  I,  part  11, 
chap,  ill* 
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to  noognilum  as  revetliiigiii  mom  speoial  wij,  £nim  A»M 
point  of  the  individoftl  obterfor,  the  immanent  pmeMBolli 
Divine  Being.  Indeed,  the  same  evoati  whiek  soieiiea  qpi 
■8  natonl,  religion  is  quite  at  liberty  to  xegaid,  witkoitA 
tndioting  or  limiting  the  emwitiflo  oonoeptioOy  as  depaii 
manifestationB  of  that  Snpenataiml  Power  and  PiweociiBi 
idigione  fidth  beUeyes  in,  and  adorast  <m  God. 

The  whole  Rignifioanoe  of  the  minumloaa  in  die  latttji 
the  Divine  self-reyelation  ia,  tfaerefore^  mmply  aeoniedilsl 
ia  regarded  as  a  natoial  oeeoirenoo,  which,  hy  its  tpeeiildf 
tation  to  the  ezperienee  of  the  obaerver,  ia  pnmdentiaDf  ■! 
to  serve  as  a  sign,  or  reminder,  of  some  diTine  thought  ar|» 
pose.  It  is  its  special  relation  to  tibe  ecKpeiienoe  of  Mi,rf 
not  its  altogether  nniqne  relation  to  thediTU&ew]Il,ortDflll 
events  and  processes  in  soKxdled  nntuxe,  wiiidi  giveiiki^ 
gious  significance  and  value  to  the  miraele.  This  tse^n^^ 
true  of  the  Biblical  miracles.  The  Old  Testament  hMioial 
no  name  for  the  miraculous  which  ia  not  as  jreadil^  opfBerik 
to  events  that,  in  the  modem  scientific  use  of  the  irori^* 
plainly  "natural.''  The  miracles  said  to  have  been  perfonal 
by  Jesus  all  belong  to  one  of  the  folic  wing'  four  classes;  tkr 
all,  therefore,  readily  conform  to  the  same  conception  of  Ai 
miraculous  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  They  are  eitkr 
(1)  tokens  from  which  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  somedni 
not  perceivable  by  the  senses ;  or  (2)  symboh  which  testify  v 
the  nature  of  the  Messianic  work;  or  (3^  vni$u$iii  to  At 
divine  power  and  authorization  of  the  one  who  perfomel 
them ;  or  (4)  prophecieu  which  cany  suggestive  moral  lenoa 
as  to  the  present  and  the  future.' 

The  place  of  the  so-called  miraculous  in  the  history  of  iv^ 
lation  is,  therefore,  always  dependent  upon  the  vaiying  cot' 
ditions  of  the  religious  experience  and  religious  developiMi^ 
of  humanity.    The  attempt  of  certain  theologians  to  discze^ 

^  CcHnpare  Steinmeyer,  Die  WunderthatOQ  des  Hetm  in  Beiugid^ 
Kritik  betrachtet. 
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the  so-oalled  ^^ relative"  miracle,  and  the  attempt  of  certain 
**  BcientistB  "  to  role  out  miracles  altogether  on  grounds  of  an 
a  priori  conception  of  what  is  possible  or  impossible  in  the 
sphere  of  natural  phenomena,  are  alike  mistaken.  The  feeling 
of  mystery  and  awe  in  the  presence  of  natural  phenomena  has 
been  seen  to  be  a  most  important  factor  in  the  origin  and  growth 
of  religious  experience,  and  of  the  religious  view  of  the  World. 
Modem  science  has,  in  the  thought  of  the  most  thoughtful  of 
its  own  devotees,  done  nothing  to  diminish,  but  much  to  in- 
crease and  deepen  this  feeling.  A  relative  necessity  for  the 
miracle  in  the  historical  and  progressive  Divine  Self-revelation 
may,  therefore,  well  enough  be  admitted.  Especially  in  the 
lower  stages  of  race-culture,  and  for  the  man  who  is  unable  to 
receive  and  hold  steadily  the  general  truths  and  ideals  of  the 
race's  higher  religious  experience,  any  wonder,  or  portent,  of  a 
concrete  physical  kind  may  become  an  important  means  of 
making  Ood  known.  Such  an  event  arrests  attention,  arouses 
feelings  of  dependence  and  awe,  demands  and  effectuates  the 
entrance  into  consciousness  of  the  invisible  and  intangible 
potencies  that  so  make  or  mar  the  success  of  human  life.  In 
a  word,  the  miraculous  stirs  up  the  crude,  but  most  primary  and 
indispensable  elements  out  of  which  the  evolution  of  the  higher 
forms  of  religious  belief,  sentiment,  and  practice  are  to  issue. 

That  so-called  miracles  have  in  the  past,  in  the  case  of  all 
leligions  not  excepting  the  Christian  religion,  actually  been 
powerful  means   for  enforcing  the  conviction  of  the  Reality 
corresponding  to  the  subjective  content  of  faith,  is  a  matter  of 
mdubitable  historical  fact.     All  the  errors,  imperfections,  and 
even  encouragement  to  degrading  superstitions  and  immoral 
ptactices,  which  have  doubtiess  accompanied  this  historical 
pTooess  do  not  destroy  the  truth  of  the  main  fact.     Errors, 
imperfections,  and  degrading  superstitions,  and  immoral  prac- 
tices, have  been  connected  with  all  forms  of  the  evolution  of 
humanity.    Neither  science,  nor  art,  nor  politics,  nor  industry 
iui8  been  free  from  them.    Man's  religious  evolution,  if  we 
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could  consider  it  apart  from  the  other  forms  of  his  evdiuk 
has  probably  been  as  little  tainted  and  corrupted  in  these  vn 
as  have  any  of  these  other  forms.  The  Uame  of  it  all  ea 
scarcely  be  laid  upon  human  credulity  with  respect  to  t!i 
religious  miracle.  Priests,  oracle-mongers,  and  medicineDB 
have  not  deluded  and  corrupted  the  people  more  to  their  ius 
than  have  the  politicians  and  the  **  captains  of  industrj'; 
probably  not  more  than  the  artists  and  even  the  so-called  na 
of  science. 

With  a  rising  estimate  of  the  value  of  ethico-religioiu  tnii 
and  with  a  more  rational  conception  of  God,  of  his  reladifl 
to  the  World,  and  of  the  real  nature  and  significance  of  lA 
gious  revelation  and  inspiration,  the  place  of  the  miracle  b 
comes  less  important  for  the  religious  evolution  of  huiuw- 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  modem  Christianity,  where  it  o& 
tinues  at  all  to  believe  in  its  own  miraculousness,  receivei  ^ 
essential  content  of  truth,  not  on  account  of,  but  the  ntheii: 
spite  of,  the  record  of  miracles.  There  are  not  wanting  sign. 
however,  that  this  attitude  is  an  extreme  concession  to  a  Ecks: 
titio  conception  of  the  world  which  is,  even  in  the  mind*  d 
tlKMic  who  hold  fast  to  the  scientific  standpoints  in  the  aasi 
unprejuiliced  and  liberal  fashion,  itself  only  partial,  lackiiigji 
comprehensiveness,  and  destined  soon  to  yield  to  some  largs 
and  more  spiritual  conception.  **  Nature  '"*  appears  to  moiiei: 
science  so  much  more  grand,  subtile,  shrewd  in  resounres,  u: 
marvelously  wonder-working ;  she  is  ready  always  to  move  o: 
and  even  to  overstep,  in  her  march  toward  her  goal,  the  liais 
which  she  seemed  previously  to  have  irrevocably  set  for  te- 
self  I  From  her  fertile  womb  what  incomprehensible  but  sig- 
nificant new  products  may  not  at  any  moment  come  fori- 
The  life  which  nature  is,  in  fact,  momently  producing  i^.s* 
to  its  causes,  limits,  and  possibilities  of  development,  so  full.'i 
hitherto  inexplicable  riddles,  that  we  will  not  rate  in  too  lo^;; 
fashion  the  potentialities  now  concealed,  but  readv  to  be  re- 
vealed at  any  moment  to  the  insight  of  the  true  seer. 
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^    The  persistent  belief  in  miracles  is  a  fact  of  no  small  signifi- 
^^sance.    And  since  miracles  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  violations 
'bf  the  laws  of  nature  so-called,  or  as  interferences  with  the 
^-eBtabUshed  divine  order,  their  reality  and  their  value  are  not 
-^discredited  by  man's  growing  ability  to  explain  phenomena 
-from  the  scientific  point  of  view.    The  awakening  of  the  bu- 
sman mind  to  the  presence  of  that  Spirit  on  whose  Life  man's 
^life  depends,  and  to  the  belief  that  this  same  Spirit  is  the  il- 
lumining and  redeeming  One  whose  help  for  his  salvation 
man  everywhere  and  alwajrs  needs,  is  a  divinely  induced  event 
in  every  age.    The  means  of  this  awakening  may  change  from 
:age  to  age.    There  was  truth  in  the  poetical  expression  of  Jean 
.  Paul  Richter :  '^  Miracles  on  earth  are  nature  in  heaven." 

Since,  however,  every  miracle  is  a  particular,  definite  event 
in  nature,  the  reality  of  every  alleged  miracle  is  a  matter  of 
evidence.  Each  alleged  occurrence  of  the  seemingly  miracu- 
lous order  raises,  therefore,  a  question  of  fact.  This  question 
can  never  be  settled,  in  a  perfectly  definite  and  finally  satis- 
factory way,  either  by  a  reference  of  science  to  the  domination 
of  so-called  *^  general  laws,"  or  by  a  reference  of  theology  to 
its  confidence  in  the  generally  miraculous  nature  of  the  facts 
and  truths  that  constitute  the  content  of  religious  faith.  No 
particular  fact  is  ever  to  be  explained  by  general  laws,  even 
when  admittedly  and  incontestably  coming  under  those  laws. 
Many  events  which  have  been  contested  or  derided  in  the  name 
of  established  laws  of  nature,  have  subsequently  vindicated 
themselves  as  facts.  ^'  What  we  call  the  ^  laws  of  nature '  must 
vary  according  to  our  frequent  new  experiences  "  (Virchow). 
^Science  is  a  foe  to  systematic  negation"  (Charcot).  Nor 
can  we  avoid  noticing  the  extraordinary  credulity  of  many 
who  promptly  deny  the  possibility  of  an  alleged  fact  when  it  w 
called  *^  a  miracle  ";  but  who  are  entirely  ready  to  credit  the- 
same  mysterious  fact,  if  you  will  only  consent  to  call  it  '^  sub- 
conscious," *'  hypnotic,"  "  telepathic,"  or  what  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  number  of  alleged  miracles,  even  when 
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before  eramination  thejr  appeued  to  liaY0  sulBeiant  eriiM 
in  their  behalf,  have  luled  to  eataUiah  tiieiiiaeheiHfHk 
This  experience  reasonably  eimtee  tibe  oantiooa  tidw 
oomniittal  attitude  of  the  wise  man  towazd  (iie  aeeaniii^  ■» 
nlous,  whether  deemed  important  to  oonfixm  tibe  idfn 
belieb  of  homanitj,  ornot;  andthiak  not  beoanae he ii m^ 
on  a  priori  grounds  to  pnmounoe  the  allegad  iaeto  in^oaiik 
but  because  he  has  learned  how  untmstwtirtliy  is  moitrfii 
eyidence  that  is  claimed  in  support  ot  suoh  alleged  &o(a 

■ 

All  Uus,  however,  puts  no  intoleiafale— -not  to  saj  mamm 
able — ^burden  upon  religious  faith.     Nor  does  it|  on  thsili 
hand,  convict  of  unreason  fidth's  attitade  toward  the  aim; 
lous  in  general,  or  toward  any  miracle  in  partioiilar.    Theaa 
thing  is  constantly  coming  to  the  front  in  the  eoncliwimiit 
modem  science  itself.    Have  we  not  had  the  balieveniaip 
taneous  generation  convicted  of  seeing  new  living  finsa 
shreds  of  doth,  or  of  detecting  the  origin  of  all  lib  ia  Mi 
UricKUim  ihAtwBa  not  living  at  all  ?     Ia  not  the  wholaUrtif 
of  biological  evolution  paved  with  oorrected  mistakes  in  mittv 
of  fact — mistakes  due  chiefly  to  the  prejudices  and  crednlitjiE 
the  observers?    Is  the  marvel  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesos,! 
itself  considered  as  mere  fact,  any  more  difficult  to  comprehol 
than — to  compare  mysteries  great  from  the  religious  pointoi 
view  with  mysteries  great  from  the  scientific  point  of  Tiev- 
the  new  life  of  the  impregnated  ovum  from  which  Aiifltode 
came?    Is  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  this  marvel aar 
more  conflicting  than  that  of  those  who  bear  witness  to  tii 
self-regeneration  of  the  cut  nerve-fiber?     Doubtless  themoifli 
faith,  not  only  in  religion  but  in  all  other  matters  of  eTideoci 
that  needs  sifting  and  can  never  amount  to  more  than  a  ceitaii 
degree  of  probability,  will  continue  to  credit  as  fact  whattluN 
who  have  not  the  same  faith  will  continue  to  doubt  or  to  deoj* 
In  the  large  way,  and  in  the  long  run,  the  growth  of  hmntf 
experience,  reflected  upon  in  its  totality,  will  reveal  such  tzoA 
as  men  may  hope  to  know.     But  in  both  science  and  religion, 
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^there  will  be  no  lack  of  unexplained  mysteries  of  fact  until  the 
^imd  of  time. 

^'-    There  are  certain  considerations,  however,  which  the  believer 
*'4q  the  superior  credibility  of  the  Biblical  miracles  may  reason- 
^Uy  urge  in  his  own  behalf.    There  is,  first  of  all,  even  in  the  al- 
leged miraculous  events  of  the  Old-Testament  narratives  a  cer- 
*tain  commendable  moderateness,  which  in  comparison  with  the 
-example  of  all  the  other  most  important  sacred  writings  of 
"ihe  different  I'eligions  may  be  called  a  marked  paucity  of  the 
Einiraculous.    Moreover,  if  we  refrain  in  the  interests  of  sound 
ijBoholarship,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  Oriental  way  of  teach- 
rJBg  moral  and  religious  truth,  from  regarding  narratives  like 
r.that  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  for  example,  as  making  any  claim  to 
jun  historical  character,  we  may  note  a  lack  of  exuberance  and 
iWildness  about  these  alleged  miraculous  happenings. 
r.     It  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  in  the  second  place,  that  from 
^tbe  standpoint  of  a  rational  faith  the  intimate  connection  of 
^many  of  these  natural  wonders  with  the  orderly,  historical  de- 
jTelopment  of  that  ethical  and  religious  truth  which  the  world 
;awes   to  Judaism,  is  favorable  to  iheiv  historical  credibility. 
That  is  to  say,  the  place  which  the  miraculous  takes  in  an  or- 
ganism of  revelation,  for  the  mind  which  accepts  the  truth  thus 
.revealed  respecting  God's  spiritual  relations  to  the  race,  lends 
an  important  support  to  the  claim  of  its  reasonableness ;  in  this 
way  it  also  aids  in  removing  antecedent  objections  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  record  of  alleged  miracles.    To  reason  thus 
does  not  necessarily  contravene  the  accepted  scientific  method 
of  historical  research.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  itself  an  example 
of  the  use  of  that  method.     Physical  science,  as  soon  as  the 
absurd  conception  of  God  "  violating "  natural  law  or  "  inter- 
fering "  with  the  world-order  is  withdrawn,  has  no  more  right 
to  assume  dictatorship  over  the  history  of  the  Divine  Self- 
revelation  than  over  any  other  species  or  aspect  of  the  histor- 
ical   evolution  of  mankind.     The  abstractions  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology,  cannot  suffice  to  demonstrate  what,  by 


own  aABBi»  orfiar  ttff  siikt  of  !■• 

naBnc6^  wiiiidk  ifc  might  n 

^■■*'^^*^  be  is  mid  to  Imn 

ttttfw  ficom  his  pssKiiMiSfef  wJb  a 

AjDhd  if  tii0  afctitiiwh  of 

imiqnelT  divine,  is  needed  in  ufdet  to  wto^ipk  tte  IruibfalM 

of  the  narrative  of  his  miiacaloae  deeds ;  oa  the  od^r  bflsii 

certain  atdtode  of  reserve,  or  even — if  it  seenn  a  beefier  woii- 

of  ipjnoHtMum^  is  more  tznzlj  sdentdfic  beie  tfaaa  is  die  poBtkt 

wiilcii  boldly  issues,  in  the  face  of  die  modem  my^xeaam  i 

boch  pIiTsical  and  psyciiical  phenonw*na»  a  bLnzLt  aodonqiiaK^ 

denial  to  them  aU.^ 

As  to  the  modiisi  operandi  of  reTsIatioii  and  inspizstiaD  ISA 
can  be  added  with  assnrance  to  wiiat  bee  already  been  waL 
That  most  of  the  religions  tmtdt,  of  which  die  race  hai  beeM 
possessed,  has  arisen  and  deyeloped  dirongb.  tihe  reflectioa  di 
few  TnTnl?^^  upon  man*s  experience  widi  things  and  widi  to^ 


^  'Ffrin  den  mimden    tail  uruf  choae  i  laqwdlm  H  x 
€€  qui  est  ruhciUe  -i  *in  .forcier.     Mb  soya  pm 
fmten  vatn  mtttier.' 

1  Cm  mixscisi  in  xenend,  and  on  the  Chiiiiriiin 
Wbmt  m  Chnsdaoity?  pp.  aSf . 
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torical  events,  is  undeniable  historical  fact.  The  natoialistio 
way  of  explaining  this  fact  speafa  of  **'  suggestions,"  ^*  influ- 
ences/' ^^  reasons,"  etc. ; — as  though  they  somehow  had  an  ex- 
istence external  to  human  consciousness  and  operated  upon  it 
as  true  causes  for  the  production  of  its  insights  into,  and 
inferences  about,  religious  truth.  This  way  of  speaking  has 
its  rights  and  its  advantages.  From  another  point  of  view, 
however,  not  only  the  religious  seer,  teacher,  and  philosopher, 
bat  4dso  the  scientific  observer,  if  only  his  attitude  toward 
human  experience  be  that  of  a  devout  mind,  has  alwajrs  been 
ready  to  ascribe  the  gift  of  truth  to  God,  and  the  power  to  ap- 
prehend, receive,  and  interpret  truth  to  the  ^^  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty."  This  conviction  of  personal  and  spiritual  relations 
between  man,  as  a  discoverer  and  knower  of  the  truth,  and 
Gk>d  as  the  Revealer  and  Inspirer  of  man,  is  too  deeply  set  in 
human  experience  to  be  easily  eradicated.  The  ^^men  of 
revelation" — with  their  superior  insights  and  cognitions  in 
idence,  art,  philosophy,  morals,  and  politics,  as  well  as  in  reli- 
gion— ^have  uniformly  believed  themselves  to  be  divinely  helped 
to  «read  after  "  Him  "  the  thoughts  of  God." 

The  revelations  and  inspirations  of  the  Almighty,  however, 
bave  been  too  democratic  to  be  confined  to  the  select  few. 
Oieat  upward-movements  in  the  religious  development  of  the 
nee,— -like  that  which  extended  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  and  not  only  gave  to  the  world  such  names  as 
Iniah,  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Confucius,  and  Lao-tse, 
bat  also  effected  a  religious  revolution  among  millions  of  hu- 
num  kind ;  or  like  that  which  surrounded  on  both  sides  for  a 
century  or  two  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  or,  again,  like  that 
which  swept  over  the  whole  Western  World  and  brought  about 
a  **  Reformation  "  par  excellence : — great  upward  movements  in 
the  religious  development  of  the  race  bear  witness  at  intervals 
to  the  enormous  and  epoch-making  energy  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  The  appearance  is  as  though,  after  slumbering  and 
ilowly  gathering  itself,  this  divine  energy  burst  forth  with 
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isoveMed  violence  of  tpiritiud  uplift  iipoa  hnrnani^,  i4 
indeed,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  joBtiLy  be  aaid  to  die  ooataq; 
it  always  baa  been  and  still  is  JBsIvtM  whiek  is  ^'Tbte 
PBychic  Lift  of  the  Raoe.**^ 

This  work  of  revelation  and  inapimtion  from  tiiB  bfail 
Spirit  within  the  finite  spirit  of  the  individual  mu  m^k 
some  sort,  be  pnt  to  an  experimental  testing.  And  'iwf 
seeker  after  truth  thinks  himself  to  have  tried  the  ^ngmmA 
and  failed,  or  to  have  proved  a  negative  ezperinMnfed^li 
may  quite  properly  remind  himitalf  anew  of  the  oonditiiai  a 
which  all  sucoessful  scientifio  expeiinientatioii  is  knovn  toir 
pend.  Let|  then,  any  human  soul  Tolontarily  lemors  a&4 
staoles  from  prejudice,  or  from  the  desire  to  wcdudft  Aato 
and  fuller  manifestations  of  the  revealing  and  inspinng  Spi 
of  God.  With  a  mind  voluntarily  opened  to  an  appeotia 
of  those  ideals,  in  whose  ontologioal  and  practical  viImIi 
race  has  so  persistently  believed*  let  one  reflect  upon  ttefal^ 
lems  of  human  life  and  human  destiny  in  their  manifoUni^: 
tions  to  the  mystery  of  the  cosmic  forces  and  processes.  U 
the  higher  lights  come  down  to  illumine  the  level  of  the  spfA 
better  impulses  and  strivings.  Let  the  profoonder  aspintke 
raise  these  impulses  and  strivings  beyond  their  customcj 
heights.  Let  heaven  and  earth  be  wooed  to  come  together  far 
at  least  a  momentary  embrace.  Tear  away  the  mask  of  tk 
phenomena  in  whose  frowns  and  smiles  and  grimaces  oardii^ 
interests  are  so  absorbed ;  and  now  behold  I  if  possible,  At 
Reality  of  things.  Some  new  truth,  divinely  wrought,  aM 
that  Reality;  some  new  confidence  in  its  supreme  value  a 
serving  with  its  Will  to  accomplish  a  "  far-oflf  divine  ev«at" 
in  the  interests  of  Truth,  Righteousness,  and  Blessedoes; 
some  added  energy  and  purity  of  spirit  in  the  daily  strife  wift 
weakness,  suffering,  and  temptation ; — all  this  will  surelj  oom 
to  the  soul  which  thus  prepares  itself.     And   whence  does  it 

1 A  phrase  used  in  Ideals  of  Science  and  Faith,  in  the  Essay  by  Vki* 
V.  Braoford,  called  "A  Sociological  Approach  toward  Unity." 
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come?  The  answer  of  the  growing  religious  experience  of 
^mankind  is  this :  It  comes  from  the  Revealer  and  Inspirer  of 
'all  Truth,  Righteousness,  and  Blessedness ;  and  He  is  our  God. 

The  phenomena  of  religious  revelation  and  inspiration  are  the 
crowning  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  religious  conception  of  God 
as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit.  ^*  The  abiding  presence  of  the  Super- 
natural in  nature  is  necessary  to  account  for  nature  and  her 

porocess  of  development The  abiding  presence  of  the 

Supernatural  in  consciousness  and  in  human  history — as  the 
object  and  source  of  religion,  as  the  giver  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth,  light,  and  life,  as  the  eternal  and  quickening  Holy 
Spirit — must  also  be  accounted  necessaiy  to  explain  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  progress  of  humanity.  But  these  fundamental 
facts  do  not  exclude  the  further  fact  of  a  special  and  more 
truly  creative  activity  within  certain  more  definite  fields  of 
hxunan  consciousness  and  human  history.  Such  a  special  crear 
tive  activity  is  exercised  in  bringing  to  the  race,  through  pro- 
phetic and  inspired  souls,  certain  g^reat  and  preeminently  new 
moral  and  religious  truths  concerning  the  being  and  work  of 
God  in  history  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind."  ^ 

In  estimating  and  explaining  the  phenomena  of  religious 
xevelation  and  inspiration,  the  historical  qualities  of  a  certain 
continuity  and  gradualness,  diversified  by  epochs  and  even  by 
apparent  revolutions,  are  never  to  be  excluded  from  the  ac- 
count. In  and  through  his  experience  with  God — an  experi- 
ence which  correctly  and  reasonably  refers  itself  to  God  as  its 
source — man  grows  in  the  knowledge  and  spiritual  likeness  of 
Gt>d.  The  experience  is  never  free  from  defects,  fragmentary 
and  erroneous  elements,  blinding  and  misleading  factors ;  but 
in  all  these  respects  religion  is  not  different  from  science,  phil- 
osophy, politics,  or  art.  Beliffian^  which  is  {t$elf  an  historical 
development^  is  also  a  progressive  Self-Revelation — throtiffh  a 
Spiritual  Presence  immanent  in  aU  humanity^  but  especially  ener^ 

^  Quoted  suhErtantiaUy  as  found  in  the  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  II^ 
p.  316. 
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Ifdie  m  c^Ham  imdiMmai  9pmU    qf  th^prnf^dt  JttW^ii 

NeiAer  m  natonlistio  ■dfloee,  wiiioh  would  donj  Gofini| 
of  revelation  and  inspimtioii  altogetfaeiv  nor  a  rapeMnkmU 
theology,  which  lefuaee  to  leoqgnise  the  piijnedi  anllnlnl 
limitationB  of  this  wotk,  ia  tenable  in  view  of  all  tiiB{lMa 
ena*  The  oonception  of  Ood  in  hTiniMii^  fnynialMM  A*  ji^ ! 
key  to  an  undentanding  ol  tiieir  natuoi  tibeir  fooni^  ■! 
their  aignifioance. 

That  the  experience  of  man  with  his  enTOnmment  of  ttif 
and  Belves,  and  with  his  own  development  in  Uttoiy,  ■!! 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  tafcaa  the  attitude  df^ 
be  considered  as  wananting  the  belief  that  the  Woildiiftfri 
pendent  manifestation  of  the  perfeet  Ethioal  Spirit  of  Goi,li 
been  our  contention  througfaont  all  this  Part  of  onr  tm6 
Bat  our  thought  must  now  be  called  baok  to  the  prMuiftt 
the  contention  includes.  J(f  on#  befct  njxm  the  Worid  itt 
that  spirit  of  filial  piety  which  is  itself  snbjectiTe  re^ 
one  may  rationally  interpret  the  World  in  this  way.  Bnt  Ai 
attitude  of  faith  itself  is  not  a  purely  scientific  attitude  ;«>' 
ence,  as  such,  is  powerless  to  bestow  the  spirit  of  religion.  Biv 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  religious  attitude  constantlj  tei 
somewhat  strongly  to  come  into  conflict  with  certain  ol  At 
beginning  principles,  and  certain  of  the  terminal  conclnaos, 
of  the  scientific  attitude.  The  reason  for  this  tendency  «s 
partially  disclosed  in  the  treatment  given  to  science  and  ft 
gion,  and  to  the  psychological  and  historical  relations  of  tk 
two.  In  the  progress,  however,  of  that  reconciliation  frhii 
the  reflective  thinking  of  philosophy  endeavors  to  accomidA 
the  lines  drawn  upward  from  these  two  pointo  of  view  mijb 
seen  to  converge.  Science,  with  all  ito  progrress,  is  not  m^ 
able,  and  never  will  be  able,  to  comprehend,  to  constitate»  * 
to  control,  the  entire  experience  of  man.  Its  best  estaUishei 
formulas  and  principles  are  partial,  in  respect  of  their  po«ff 
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both  to  interpret  and  to  direct  human  life ;  and  also  to  satisfy 
completely  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  human  soul. 

Religion,  too,  in  all  its  more  definitely  established  views  and 
practices,  if  these  are  divorced  from  or  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  science,  art,  and  philosophy,  represents  only  partially  the  in- 
terests, the  cognitive  and  affective  advances,  and  the  noblest 
ideals,  of  humanity.    Whether  there  is  not  a  yet  higher  point 
of  view,  from  which  all  these  sides  of  human  experience  may 
be  disclosed  in  organic  unity,  and  where  all  human  history  and 
human  ideals  appear  merged  in  the  realization  by  man  of  the 
fullness  of  the  Life  that  is  in  God,  is  a  question  upon  which 
neither  technical  science  nor  religious  dogma  and  ceremonial 
oan  throw  any  clear  light.    When  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  as 
pervasive  of  all  things  and  of  all  men,  and  of  man  in  the  to- 
tality of  his  interests  and  ideals,  has  completely  manifested 
iteelf ;  then  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  differences 
id  science  and  religion  will  be  completely  reconciled. 

But  if  the  picture  of  the  cosmic  existences,  forces,  and  proo- 
«m,  which  the  modem  physico-chemical  and  biological  sci- 
ttees  have  formed,  does  not  everywhere  coincide  line  for  line 
irith  the  picture  of  this  same  Cosmos  drawn  in  the  interests  of 
idigious  faith,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  one  either  wholly  ob- 
aoQies  or  obliterates  the  other.  Doubtless  much  of  man's  ex- 
psrience  can  be  partially  explained  as  though  it  were  of  a 
"self-contained,"  ^*  self-explanatory,"  and  ^^  self-maintaining  " 
Ibchanical  System.  But  much  of  it,  even  in  the  realm  of  fact 
ad  of  the  ways  of  the  observed  behavior  of  things  and  selves, 
eumot  be  thus  explained.  Nor,  if  the  positive  sciences  should 
sompletely  succeed  in  their  ever  laudable  effort  to  regard  all 
Qistences  and  their  changing  relations  as  explicable  from  the 
leiMitific  point  of  view,  would  the  religious  view  of  the  World 
tnd  of  its  relations  to  the  Object  of  religious  faith,  be  either 
tspfoved  or  essentially  altered.  For  religion,  conservative  as 
h  particular  beliefs  are,  has  also  a  great  gift  of  adaptability. 
has  been  abundantly  shown  by  the  history  of  the  evolu- 
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But arieoec,  intim  bkimw  mmMdngat  ^trntymimM 
Hm  wbole  of  kmnui  cxperieaoe;  ife  m  not  ov«idio«yirfl 
cogmkLTe  ezpconenee.  TItt  Hmh  of  srt  and  of  monli^i^ 
BMB  to  a  Tieir,  and  piukmpbj  intradaeoa  tfaom  to  a 
doetrina,  of  tiie  UiiiTeiM»  wUck  in  manj  moat  inqMrtutdt 
acterktieB  eoinekiei  with  Iha  Tiav  and  tibe  dootnne  of  idjpi 
xtedf.  Art  and  moialxtf  ean  navar  look  npon  the  Conu^ff 
npoQ  man^a  xaktioDB  to  Aa  Connoi^  aa  wtiafartnrily  ■titirl  "^ 
ezplained  in  tenns  of  ■■MWihaniiia  Art  and  mfoaJaJSj^^sk 
initiiietiTeljr  or  bj  riahntafcn  lanifiiio  of 
to  regard  the  Being  of  the  Wocld  aa  Spirit  rerealing  Itsdf  t 
the  spirit  of  man.  In  art^  the  rerelation  is  sig^nificant  of  vl£ 
the  world  ought  to  be,  because  this  Spirit  is  a  Spirit  of  Betocf ; 
in  morality,  it  is  the  revelation  of  what  man  oaght  to  be  is- 
cause  this  Spirit  is  a  Spirit  of  Goodness  and  of  TrutL  iii 
revelation  is  a  source  of  inspiration,  too;  for  the  recognitioD^ 
this  spiritual  nature  of  the  World  inflames,  vivifies,  gieatts& 
purifies,  and  ennobles,  that  spirit  of  humanity  within  wbich^ 
takes  place.  This  is  essentially  the  same  process  which  iti> 
gious  faith  carries  to  a  higher  stage. 

And  always,  in  some  form  and  to  some  degree,  when  the!^ 

flective  thinking  of   the  "  men  of    revelation  " whether  is 

science,  morals,  art,  or  religion — considers  fairly  and  deTtkot 
fruitfully  the  ontological  meaning  and  value  of  these  ideai^'^ 
humanity,  philosophy  gives  its  authorization  to  the  coneepti^ 
which  they  suggest  and  embody,  of  the  Being  of  the  WorU' 
That  which  the  race  experiences,  and  which  the  positire  si' 
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enoes  partially  reduce  to  formulas  that  state  the  obseryed  rela- 
tions of  the  phenomena,  is  indeed  the  manifestation  to  finite 
spirits,  in  a  process  of  historical  evolution,  of  the  Reality  of 
Infinite  Spirit.  But  religion,  with  an  assured  confidence  in 
its  own  experience,  which  is  also  an  important  form  of  the  eyo- 
lution  of  humanity,  extends  its  Ideals  onward  beyond  the  place 
where  art  and  morality  feel  obliged  to  stop.  It  thus  affirms  its 
conviction  that  this  very  process  of  evolution  itself  must  be 
regarded  as  a  manifestation  in  history  of  the  divine  puipose  to 
bring  humanity  into  a  blessed  state  of  spiritual  union  and  com- 
munion with  that  perfect  Ethical  Spirit  whom  religion  calls 
God. 

29 
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THE  DESTINY  OF  MAN 


CHAPTER  XLin 


THB  FUTXJBB  OF  BSUGIOK 


The  final  stage  of  the  attempt  which  philosophy  makes  to 
test  critically  and  to  refine  the  conceptions,  beliefs,  and  prac- 
tices of  religion,  brings  ns  face  to  face  with  the  third  of  those 
questions  into  which,  according  to  Kant,  the  rational  nature  of 
man  desires  to  gain  insight.  This  question,  as  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  it,  asks:  ^^  What  may  I  hope  for?''  Expressed  in  a 
way  to  heighten  its  significance,  it  becomes  an  inquiry  into  the 
destiny  of  man,  both  pf  the  individual  and  of  the  race.  Sinoe^ 
however,  like  every  question  of  expectation  or  hope,  it  con- 
cerns the  future,  and  in  its  most  important  aspects,  a  faiv 
distant  and  only  dimly  discernible  future,  the  answer  cannot  be 
demonstrative,  whether  as  afforded  by  science  or  by  the  faith  of 
religion.  The  most  trustworthy  answer  possible  can  only  serve 
to  establish  a  rational  hope.  Like  every  other  similar  que»- 
tion  also,  this  reach  of  expectation  or  reasoned  confidence  into 
the  future,  must  ground  itself  in  human  experience  belonging 
to  the  present  and  to  the  past.  From  the  standpoint  of  religion, 
human  destiny  is  dependent  in  a  large,  if  not  absolute  way, 
upon  the  future  of  religion  itself.  Our  first  inquiry  is,  then, 
briefly  stated  this :  *^  What,  in  view  of  man's  religious  life  and 
development  in  the  past,  and  of  his  present  religious  nature 
and  condition,  is  a  most  reasonable  hope  with  regard  to  the 
Future  of  Religion  ?  " 
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To  this  inquiry,  as  a  search  after  a  reasonable  hope,  two  an- 
swers are  possible  and  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  These 
may  be  stated  as  follows  :  (1)  In  the  future  development  of 
humanity,  the  other  factors  and  interests  of  race-culture  will 
displace  religion  altogether  and  will  render  its  function  inert 
and  unnecessary ;  or  (2)  Religion  will  always  remain  an  im- 
portant and  even  indispensable  factor  and  interest  in  the  adr 
vancing  culture  of  the  race,  and  it  will  itself  be  so  improved 
and  developed  as  to  render  it  worthy  and  efficacious  in  the  bet- 
ter and  wider  performance  of  its  peculiar  function.  Or,  to 
state  these  conflicting  hopes  in  another  form :  The  highest 
social  good  of  humanity  will  come  to  exclude  religion  as  some- 
thing unessential  and  passS;  or.  The  highest  social  good  of 
humanity  will  not  only  include  an  improved  religious  conditioii, 
but  will  be  realized  as  essentially  connected  with,  if  notab* 
solutely  dependent  upon,  the  religious  development  of  the 
race. 

Before  considering  these  two  forms  of  an  essentially  opti- 
mistic view  of  the  future  of  mankind,  it  is  well  to  glance  air 
several  other  possible  attitudes  of  mind  toward  the  problem^ 
**  What  of  the  future  of  religion  ?  " — none  of  which,  however, 
can  be  called  '^  reasonable  hopes  "  by  the  student  of  the  philoe-' 
ophy  of  religion.     The  essentially  optimistic  view  of  man'9 
progress  in  race-culture  may  be  opposed  in  toto  by  a  view  that^ 
is  essentially  pessimistic.     In  this  contrast  between  Optimism 
and  Pessimism,  the  terms  are  used  in  their  most  nearly  absolute 
significance.    But  the  pessimistic  as  well  as  the  optimistic  view 
of  religion's  future  may  itself  be  either  religious  or  irreligious. 
In  either  case,  however,  it  is  held  as  a  fundamental  tenet  that 
the  race  is  going  to  the  bad.     In  the  one  case,  only  a  remnant 
will  be  saved;  for  the  future  triumph  of  religion  is  in  retribu- 
tion rather  than  in  redemption.     In  the  other  case,  not  even  a 
remnant  will  be  saved ;  for  the  machine  is  grinding  out  poorer 
and  poorer  stuff,  and  is  itself  getting  more  and  more  worn  out. 
Now  whatever  may  be  said  in  the  name  either  of  theology  or 
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of  science  in  support  of  these  ultimately  pessimistic  views,  they 
can  scarcely  satisfy  any  philosophical  inquiry  after  the  ground 
for  a  ^^  rational  hope." 

Another  untenable  position  holds  that  religion  will  continue 
to  dominate  mankind  in  the  future,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
it  has  dominated  in  the  past,  and  still  dominates,  large  por- 
tions of  the  race.  By  religion  in  this  connection  is  meant, 
either  a  mass  of  terrifying  or  comforting  superstitions,  or  a 
formalism  enforced  by  custom  and  law,  or  an  ecclesiastical  or 
hierarchical  institution,  or  a  system  of  dogmas  rigidly  required 
and  enforced  as  articles  of  a  standing  or  falling  faith.  All 
these  hopes,  however, — if  we  may  use  the  word  "  hope  "  with- 
out irony  in  this  connection — dimply  such  a  reversal  of  progress 
in  all  the  forms  of  race-culture,  such  a  turning-back  to  concep- 
tions and  institutions  which  humanity  seems  in  the  process  of 
transcending,  as  would  seem  to  render  them  quite  unacceptable 
to  those  whose  expectations  of  the  future  depend  upon  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  of  history  and  of  psychology.  If 
one  of  these  forms  of  pessimism  as  to  the  future  of  religion  is 
rational  without  being  hopeful ;  the  other  is  hopeful  without 
being  rational.  We  reject  both  because  we  are  seeking  the 
grounds  in  the  nature  and  history  of  man's  religious  experience 
for  a  rational  hope. 

Of  all  other  religions  Christianity  has  the  least  semblance  of 
light  to  expect  to  dominate  mankind  in  the  future  by  any 
forceful  means,  or  by  the  method  of  bribes  with  promises  of 
material  good,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  threats 
of  exclusion  from  any  measure  or  manner  of  that  which  is 
really  good.  The  hope  for  the  future  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
certainly  does  not  lie  in  a  direction  to  be  reached  by  repeating, 
under  changed  and  more  hostile  and  essentially  impracticable 
conditions,  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  past. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  prevalence  at  present  of  the 
sociological  doctrine  that,  in  the  future  development  of  human 
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•  1 

laigdy  Qg  wholly  to  dhphoe  wliginn.    TUo  dootamiiidta4 
xealizing  itself  in  the  praotioal  attitiida  towmid  aU  podii 
idigioofl  beliefi  and  ofirmwuioiii  of  tiio  gitml  bodf  of  Ai» 
oalled  ^  working^dflflMs  ^  and  also  of  fha  men  of  MiMifll 
of  onltore.    An  inoreaiing  nnnibor  ase  loady  to  nf:*i 
who  already  poseeoMS  aeienoe  and  art^  haa  alao  leligiia.  i 
who  does  not  poaeets  fheaa  two»  lot  him  haTB  lelipoi."^  Ij 
in  the  light  of  saoh  an  attitoda  towmid  tiie  Talnai  of  lalf 
and  the  interesta  and  ideab  of  Hunuui  liifia  we  eiaaaiii| 
hiatoij  of  OcoidentBl  andBoxopean  eiiiliBatioa  dmiagttiU 
one  thonaand  yean,  we  may  make  a  roaf^  bot  anggeiliiiM 
aion  of  the  entire  time  into  tiixea  perioda.     Befoce  the  mmH 
BenaiBsance,  or  daring  the  early  Mediaeral  time,  Ae  doaM 
ing  vieWf  which  seemed  to  find  e^proaaiuu  in  tbe  ftajsha* 
of  human  society,  attribated  to  religioin  witibontaoeial  WM 
political  freedom,  or  intellectoal  caltaTe,  tiio  power  d  Uf 
the  supreme,  if  not  the  quite  snffioiont^  good  for  aoUd 
But  this  yery  good  of  religion  itaelf  waa  not  of  a  dnaBkit 
stimulate  the  increase  of  these  other  forms  of  good;  norvtf 
it  in  itself  considered  adapted  to  satisfy  the  more  profooBia 
tellectual,  ethical,  and  social  demands  and  ideals  which  pnf 
erlj  belong  to  the  religious  development  of  the  race.  it< 
certain,  however,  that  during  all  this  period  many  aqiinf 
souls  found  their  higher  and  purer  satisfactions  in  leligia; 
and  that  multitudes  of  lives  were  made  happier  and  punrlf 
religious  beliefs  and  sentiments,  however  mingled  these  off 
have  been  with  both  intellectual  and  emotional  fectonofi 
quite  inferior  and  even  depressing  kind. 

According  to  the  ideas  and  practices  whioh  were  chanet» 
istic  of  the  Renaissance,  religion  and  culture  are  oloselj  iko^ 
if  indeed  they  are  not  intended  and  destined  to  be  wholljid» 
tified.  During  the  period  of  gestation  preparatory  to  thii  f^ 
fairth  of  that  estimate  of  the  value  of  culture  which  hadchio^ 
1  See  Euoken,  Der  Wahrheit«gehalt  der  BaUgion»  p.  21. 
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tensed  an  earlier  age,-*«8peciall7  wherever  the  influanoes  of 
the  Oreek  spirit  and  of  its  achieyements  had  made  their 
way, — the  evolution  of  the  other  greater  factors  of  race-culture 
had  gone  on,  while  that  of  religion  had  either  been  relatively 
stationary  or  had  fallen  behind.  It  was  inevitable  then,  that 
the  very  awakening  to  higher  ideals  of  social  thrift,  political 
freedom,  and  intellectual  advancement  should  result  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  reigning  beliefs,  practices,  and  ideals  of  religion. 
If  religion — ^the  age  rightly  argued — and  culture  are  akin ;  it 
cannot  be  »ueh  religion  as  has  prevailed  in  the  past  and  9ueh 
eultore  as  the  new  era  is  bringing  in.  It  was  largely  the 
arousing  of  that  moral  consciousness  which  always,  and  by  as- 
sumed divine  right,  holds  court  over  all  the  other  forms  of 
race-culture,  that  excited  and  gave  its  greatest  intensity  to 
this  conflict.  Thus  conscience — at  first  of  the  select  few  and 
then  of  the  multitudes  of  the  nations — ^became  arrayed  against 
a  morally  ineffective  religion,  as  well  as  against  selfish  and  sen- 
suous art  and  social  unrighteousness.  A  time  of  upheaval,  of 
the  breaking-up  of  the  old  and  the  collision  of  its  fragments 
u  the  attempts  at  reconstruction  became  more  energetic,  was 
the  ine^table  result. 

Religion,  as  represented  and  guarded  by  those  forms  of  so- 
cial organization  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  which,  when  taken 
Id  their  entirety  and  considered  as  essentially  one,  may  be 
ttUed  the  Christian  Chureh  of  the  Occident,  is  necessarily  con- 
ierrative  of  the  historical  standards  of  belief  and  the  traditional 
"riewB  and  ideals  as  to  the  value  of  life.  It  has  undoubtedly 
been,  therefore,  on  the  whole  opposed  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
nodem  advances  in  the  other  factors  and  interests  of  race- 
oultore.  This  fact  may  as  well  frankly  be  confessed.  Whether 
lach  opposition  be  regarded  as  a  mistake  and  a  fault,  or  as  an 
ezoellence  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  divinely  appointed  mission, 
Ae  troth  of  fact  remains  unchanged.  It  is  not  the  Church  of 
Borne  alone,  but  the  Christian  Chureh  of  every  name  and  in 
spite  of  every  form  of  pretest  arising  within  itself,  which  is  by 
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its  yeiy  oonstitation,  and  by  virtae  of  the  oonoeption  of  ill 
mission,  compelled  to  regard  itself  as  ^  the  oflioial  and  diyinelj 
appointed  guardian  of  the  depowtum  fideV*    This  function  of 
the  religious  social  organization  is  thus  stated  in  graphiCyif 
somewhat  extreme  form,  by  a  recent  writer :  ^  ^*  She  (t.  e.  tbe 
Church)  plays,  so  far  as  scientific  proof  is  concerned,  the  part 
taken  by  the  ^  Devil's  advocate,'  in  the  process  of  canonisation. 
She  is  jealous  of  disturbing  changes  in  the  human  mediwm  \ij 
which  faith  in  the  unseen  is  habitually  preserved  hie  et  nwe; 
science  is  placed  by  her  on  the  defensive ;  excesses  and  fuioi* 
ful  theories  are  gradually  driven  out  of  court ;  a  truer  SDd 
more  exact  assimilation  of  assured  results  in  science  and  the- 
ology is  thus  obtained  by  the  thinkers ;  then,  and  not  until 
then.  Authority  accepts  such  results  passively.     She  is  tiie 
guardian,  not  of  the  truths  of  science,  but  of  the  things  of  tiie 
spirit.    It  is  not  for  her  to  initiate  inquiries  beyond  her  speoU 
province." 

But  while  the  modem  tendency  to  separate  between  religion 
and  the  culture  of  the  positive  sciences  may  be  excused  or  joBr 
tified  by  advocating  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Chiistiin 
Church  as  the  guardian  of  the  depoHtumJideisLad  of  the  thing* 
of  the  spirit  hie  et  nunc^  there  are  other  causes  of  this  tend^ 
ency  which  cannot  be  so  favorably  regarded.  That  modem 
opinion,  as  shown  by  both  theory  and  practice,  considers  sociil 
thrift,  political  freedom,  and  intellectual  and  artistic  cultorOf 
without  religion,  to  be  the  supreme  goods  for  humanity,  i» 
made  evident  in  many  ways.  Most  of  these  ways  reveal  and 
emphasize  a  relative  neglect  of  religion ;  if  by  religion  we  ar» 
to  understand  any  experience  or  interest  essentially  identical 
with  that  which  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  indeed  the 
founders,  reformers,  and  teachers  of  all  the  great  religions, 
have  had  in  their  minds  and  upon  their  hearts.  It  is  not  part 
of  the  task  set  to  a  student  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  to 
discover  and  discuss  at  length  the  causes  of  this  prevailing 
1  Wilfrid  Ward,  Ideab  of  Science  and  Faith,  p.  318. 
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relatiYe  neglect  of  religion.  But  he  cannot  overlook  the  dark 
qpotB  in  modem  Western  'civilization,  if  he  is  intelligently  to 
make  predictions  regarding  the  future  of  Christianity. 

The  rapid  growth  of  material  prosperity,  the  increase  of  po- 
litical enfranchisement  (the  growth  of  democracy),  the  wide- 
spreading  of  a  rather  superficial  and  somewhat  spurious  cul- 
ture, have  lately  absorbed  the  interests  and  exertions  of  the 
multitude  of  mankind.    All  this  has  led  to  an  excessive  greed 
for,  and  estimate  of  wealth ;  to  an  exaggerated  and  disappoint- 
ing appreciation  of  the  degree  of  wisdom  and  righteousness 
attainable  by  popular  self-government ;  and  to  a  vain-glorious 
boasting  over  the  value  of  such  intellectual  and  aesthetic  at- 
tainments as  come  from  reading  many  books,  and  from  learning 
scattered  facts  of  so-called  science  or  smatterings  of  many  lan- 
goages.    On  the  contrary,  that  training  of  mind  and  heart  by 
lefleotion  upon  God  and  his  relations  to  the  world  and  to  the 
aool  of  man ;  that  steadying  and  elevating  of  the  standards  of 
commercial  and  political  righteousness  in  obedience  to  a  perfect 
Bthical  Spirit;  that  appreciation  of  the  refined  beauties  of  the 
bigher  order,  as  they  are  manifested  by  the  Divine  in  nature, 
art|  and  heroic  character, — all  these  things,  which  religion  es- 
pecially undertakes  to  achieve,  have  been  correspondingly  neg- 
Uoted  and  esteemed  of  relatively  small  account.    Meantime, 
under  these  same  influences  the  organized  bodies  of  religious 
believers,  and  their  officers,  the  clergy  and  the  priests,  have 
been  less  efficient  then  formerly  in  the  use  of  both  the  direct 
•nd  the  indirect  means  for  promoting  the  interests  of  practical 
pietjr.    What  wonder,  then,  that  so  many — thoughtful  and 
tiumghtless  alike — ^have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  positive 
religion  will   in   the  future  have  little  or  no  place  in  the 
progressive  development  of  the  race  I     Growth  in  material 
prosperity,  in  political  freedom,  in  social  organization,  and  in 
uitellectual  and  artistic  culture,  without  religion,  will  quite 
sufficiently  serve  to  represent  the  increased  good  realized  by 
the  labors  and  achievements  of  mankind. 
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tn  opposition  to  all  this,  we  believe  that  reli^tm  wiO  ili 
lemain  an  important  and  indispensable  factor  and  icto* 
the  total  deveiopinent  of  hamanitj.  To  do  this,  hawtn 
moat  itself  rise  in  puritj  and  grow  in  effectireness ;  dj 
this  \vaj  can  it  gain  in  the  future  an  even  more  iodueiiBiil 
beneficent  place  in  the  prc^ressive  realizatioa  of  the  tcjit 
good  for  humanity.  In  support  of  this  expsctatJon,  ulj 
defence  of  the  rationality  of  this  hope,  vn  offer  ■!!  tttU 
been  said  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  book.  ThcgM 
for  the  hope  may  be  summarized,  hovover,  under  ths  AnMj 
lowing  heads.  And,  first :  From  religion's  point  of  twJ 
that  the  positive  sciences  have  to  say  about  the  natanl  tiA 
tion  of  humanity  is  necessarily  considered  as  a  divineLyoiH 
and  divinely  induced  process — a  progressive  manifffiWiii^ 
God  the  Personal  Absolute,  as  perfect  Ethical  S[urit  sflj 
The  rise  and  fall  of  religious  sects  and  organizations,  llnl 
cessive  periods  of  depression  or  exaltation  of  the  moit  <M 
religious  interests,  the  devotion  to  religion  or  the  neglMtd 
on  the  part  of  generations  of  men,  may  influence  the  tyd 
change  the  form  and  directioD  of  this  prooess.  Bat  iti  a 
tial  nature  remains  unohanged ;  and  the  same  hroS  £ 
event  remains  aloft  to  the  uplifted  eye  c^  faith.  Tla 
itself,  with  its  undying  oonfldenoe  in  its  own  ghnioB  1 
remaine  its  own  chief  evidence,  and  most  oonvinoing  ] 
And  the  reflective  thinking  which  traces  its  evtdoli 
the  race,  and  the  evolution  of  the  race  as  dependuit 
the  purity  and  power  of  this  faith,  gains  *n  ever  incr 
rational  confidence,  not  only  in  its  praotioal  value  bat  i 
its  ontological  validity.  This  is  only  to  say  that  the  Ml 
view  of  the  meaning  and  destiny  of  those  cosmio  exiw 
forces,  and  processes,  which  constitute  the  envinom 
man,  and  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  nature,  significan 
final  purpose  of  man's  historical  evolution  wit2un  this  a 
ment,  are  as  likely  to  vindicate  their  essential  trathfali 
the  future,  as   is  any  other  view,   &om    whataoevar 
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point  of  loieiiee,  histoiy,  or  philoBophjf  tuoh  view  may  be 
taken. 

More  specifioally,  in  the  second  place,  the  psyohological 
truths  as  to  the  natore  and  origin  of  religion  tend  to  confirm 
the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  future  of  religion  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race.    They  show  that  man's  religious  nature  is 
no  fragmentary  and  eyanescent  affair.    Religion  is  neither  a 
freak,  nor  a  disease,  nor  a  whim,  of  human  nature.     Religion 
is  essentially  naJtwral  with  man,  in  the  profoundest  and  most 
oomprehensiye  meaning  of  the  words.    There  is  no  contradic- 
tUm  inherent  in  the  saying  that  belief  in  the  Supernatural,  and 
Ae  outgoing  of  heart  and  will,  and  the  shaping  of  conduct  in 
*fi0w  of  such  belief,  are  essentially  naturaL    If  ever — as  fre* 
quently  happens — a  quarrel  arises  between  nature  and  the  su- 
pernatural, still  it  is  in  man's  total  experience  that  both  the 
aouiees  and  the  solution  of  this  quarrel  must  subsist.    As  long 
as  man  remains  man,  he  will  have  religion — will,  so  to  say,  make 
xdigion  for  himself.    And  as  long  as  humanity  continues  to 
•dvanoe  in  the  varied  important  ways  of  its  evolution  in  his- 
tory, humanity  will  develop  also  its  religious  beliefs,  senti- 
Muts,  and  the  practical  piety  which  expresses  in  conduct  the 
tteerity  of  these  beliefs  and  sentiments.    He  must  indeed  be 
a  shallow  or  a  credulous  student  of  religion  from  the  psycho^ 
logieal  point  of  view  who  can  persuade  himself  that  the  coming 
JMui  are  going  so  to  disentangle  and  detach  the  interwoven 
thnsds  of  man's  mental  and  social  reactions  as  to  let  escape 
flie  rMgionk^  nature  and  still  leave  human  nature  essentially  the 
MM.    For,  what  has  our  study  of  these  varied  reactions  shown 
to  be  true  ?    They  are  so  involved  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  entire  mental,  moral,  and  social  life  of  humanity,  that  they 
us  not  parts  of  the  structure  which  can  be  separated  from  the 
itnioture  itself ;  they  are,  the  rather,  material  of  the  structure, 
Mlt  into  it  from  f ooting^tone  to  cornice,  and  from  wall  to 
walL    Religious  experiences  are  not  fringes  of  the  complex 
web ;  they  are  portions  of  its  very  warp  and  woof. 
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If  now  we  turn  from  the  psyohologioal  to  Che  historioal  rtadj 
of  religion,  the  same  tmth  appears,  displayed  and  emphasized 
in  another  form.    For  history,  too,  displays  and  emphasizes 
the  uniyersality  of  religion.    This  service  to  a  rational  hope 
for  the  future  of  religion  it  renders  in  three  important  ways. 
It  establishes  the  &ct  that,  as  far  back  and  as  far  afield  ss 
man's  historical  evolution  can  be  traced,  some  form  of  religioiis 
belief  and  practice  has  characterized  the  process,  and  has 
formed  a  more  or  less  important  means  of  differentiating 
him  from  the  lower  animals.    It  also  shovra  the  diflSculty, 
amoonting  to  a  practical  impoeribaity,  of  any  consideniUe 
community,  not  to  say  any  people  or  nation,  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  religion  and  yet  retaining  the  other  &ctots  and 
interests  of  the  community  and  national  life.    After  eadi 
attempt  at  banishing  the  old  beliefisi,  there  has  been  hung  oat 
some  such  placard  as  this :  ^  Wanted  a  new  Religion  I ''   And, 
finally,  the  less  obvious  but  no  less  real  failure  of  all  efforts  to 
reform  and  elevate  the  multitudes  by  any  degree  of  progrssi 
in  social  thrift,  political  freedom,  and  intellectual  and  asstheti- 
cal  culture,  with  religion  left  out  of  the  account,  is  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  corresponding  failure  to  effect  the  same  thing  bf 
means  of  a  religion  which  maintains  a  standing  opposition  to 
these  other  forms  of  culture. 

In  a  word,  some  form  of  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practical 
maxims,  which  will  afford  satisfactions  and  motives  to  aspiis- 
tion  and  to  endeavor  after  certain  ideal  values,  such  as  religion    I 
recognizes,  is  an  essential  and  permanent  interest  in  the  life  of    ] 
the  individual  and  of  the  race.     The  admission  of  this  trutii  is 
customarily  made,  at  the  last,  even  by  those  who  most  violendf 
oppose  all  forms  of  positive  religion,  and  who  most  confidendf 
predict  its  somewhat  speedy  decline  and  extinction  as  of  im" 
portant  moment  in  the  development  of  humanity.     A  notable 
instance  of  this  is  the  work  of  M.  Guyau  on  **  The  Irreligioa 
of  the   Future."^    According  to  this   author,  all  the  most 

^  Llrr^igion  de  L'Avenir,  £tude  Sociologique,  7th  ed.,  Paris,  1900. 
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oherished  dogmas  of  religion  are  ontenably  and  irrationally 
aathropomorphiG,  and  8o  doomed  by  the  adyances  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Religions  morality,  which  is  based  upon  fear  and 
an  unwarrantable  feeling  of  mysticism,  with  its  cult  of  prayers, 
wiU  suffer  dissolution.  Nor  wiU  the  popular  moraUly  be  in- 
jnred  thereby.  For  religion  is  not  a  condition  sine  qua  nan  of 
superiority  in  the  struggle  for  existence;  and  science,  free 
thought,  and  art,  will  be  able  .to  find  their  own  rules  for  the 
control  of  themselves  and  of  human  conduct.  Nor  is  the 
definitively  religious  sentiment  innate  and  imperishable,  as 
some  of  those  (e.ff.  Renan,  Taine,  and  others)  who  held  the 
dogmas  of  religion  to  be  absurd,  have  taught.  Children  can 
be  educated,  the  purity  and  devotion  of  woman  secured,  and 
the  fecundity  of  the  race  sufficiently  assured,  without  influence 
from  the  faith  of  any  form  of  positive  religion. 

But  what  will  subsist,  after  all  positive  religion  has  disap- 
peared from  that  structure  of  human  beliefs,  sentiments,  and 
ptaotices,  which  so  many  thousands  of  years  of  human  expe- 
nenee  and  of  human  historical  evolution  has  built  up  ?    To 
flus  important  question,  M.  Guyau,  in  the  rdle  of  prophet,  con- 
fidently gives  the  following  categorical  reply  :^  ^*  That  which 
will  subsist  of  the  diverse  religions  in  the  irreligion  of  the  f u- 
tOTd,  is  this  idea  that  the  supreme  ideal  of  humanity,  and  even 
of  nature,  consists  in  the  establishment  of  ever  stricter  social 
idations  among  the  different  beings  "  that  constitute  this  com- 
plex totality.     It  is,  indeed,  by  force  of  their  secret  or  open  as- 
miations  that  the  greater  religions  have  conquered  the  world. 
Bat  what  force  accounts  for,  and  imparts  its  force  to  these  as- 
lodations,  M.  Guyau  seems  largely  unable  to  comprehend,  or 
0Ven  to  admit  to  his  thoughtful  consideration,  except  in  a  very 
partial  and  rather  patronizing  way.    And  when  he  comes  finally 
to  the  discussion  of  that  theory  of  reality,  or  metaphysics,  in 
wbich  the  faiths,  sentiments,  and  practices  of  religion  cohere, 
he  has  his  own  conception  to  propose  as  one  better  able  than 

I  Ibid.,  p.  339/. 


Moj  religioiu  iaith  to  fill  the  net  *«caaiii  vhU  Ui  iqM' 
criticisBi  baa  crested.  It  it  a  "  naCoraiartic  mmmib.*  «Mij 
to  zeplaea  tiM  dogoMs  of  enrj  fatm  of  paaormt^^a.  k 
tlib  matafd^siesl  h7poAeni»  with  ^h.  liaift  irirM  if  SM 
^minnnri  lirflfi  mil  irith  ■  niiiililj  iiwTTj  iMMTwai  m  ■ml  iliBM 
b  better  fotm  tbeaotoiopaknimmiamd^iMtmmalAmmM 
thnsn,  and  BtfaeiBm.  AadyttAm-uamEffomtdfimbt^ 
can  Mareely  be  ealled  a  ratioaal  hope  for  ^irnan'tj  *IkiF 
ratne,"  aa/s  M.  Gujao,'  "  in  tliia  age  o£  !■»■*  of  nfi^Hk 
motal,  aad social  ruin,  of  leAectiTa  and  fkTitT»rtiTamIjB|,(k 
reaaona  for  suffering  aboond,  and  tbey-  and  hj  tmmof  n 
■lotivea  fcH"  despair.  Eacb  new  rrn^nwH  of  atel^iHBSi 
■MMJbility,  aa  we  bare  seen,  would  ^pptrar  to  be  pntAirti^ff 
new  pains."  Bot  wbat  for  the  mdividoal  7  To  boiTDvIl 
author's  own  figure  of  speech  i ' — "  In  all  that  temaict  d  » 
■ation  or  thought  for  us,  ooe  aentuneat  oalj  is  i<rttiih»»j:,  ihl 
of  being  weary,  very  weuj."  And  ao  the  wiae  nan,  ^  ■• 
tnveller  through  ao  eadkaa  doaert,  when  afilKiedv^Hf 
fever  of  torrid  clim«s  which  ezhatasts  ixton  it  kiD^dk 
glad  to  lie  down  upon  the  saDd,  and  "  amniablj  eontaqlil^ 
without  a  tear,  without  a  desize,  villi  the  fixed  iook  of  fam 
the  undulating  caravan  oi  his  brathrea  vfaii^  is  Inmmg  M 
in  the  Umitlesa  faorixon,  toward  the  ankaown  wbieb  he  il 
never  see." 

This  view  of  the  futore  of  nligkn,  derekqied  with  so  eiA 
of  learning,  dialectical  and  critical  ddll,  fiw^  ieelii^,  ai^  f^ 
ished  rhetoric,  baa  not  been  bn)oghtf(»wni  either  fbroitia* 
or  for  ref utation.  It,  the  rather,  evinces  the  indcstmetiblt » 
tore  of  man's  religious  life  itself ;  it  leelly  reveaia  bkxb  cIou^ 
the  grounds  on  which  reposes  the  rational  hofM  of  its  ctali* 
aoce  and  continued  development  in  the  fntoreh  For  eifl  ^ 
Gujao  must  have  a  theory  of  the  UniTerse  whieh  wiQ  nls^ 
his  ideals.  He,  too,  is  oompelled  to  eatimato  nt  somethiifV 
proaohing  their  real  value  tbe  satis&otioina  of  an  emotiail 
tlbid.,    p.    408.  "/Mi,   p.   «78. 
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d  sentiinental  character  which  most  be  provided  by  this  the- 
Aiy.  Therefore  he  virtually  adopts  the  beliefs  and  send- 
:mentB  thus  awakened,  as  though  of  the  highest  importance 
Jn  the  effort  at  securing  the  social  evolution  and  social  better- 
ment of  mankind.  He  would  have  the  individual,  iu  the  con* 
£dence  of  these  beliefis  and  in  the  experience  of  these  emotions, 
suffer  and  hope  and  labor  to  the  end  for  the  social  good  of  his 
Ixrethren  among  men.  He  even  regards  the  higher  interests  of 
science,  free  thought,  and  art,  as  somehow  inseparably  con- 
siected  with  the  attitude  of  the  individual  and  of  society  toward 
"tiie  Universe  at  large.  And  when  the  end  comes  for  the  ideal- 
jsty  the  believer,  the  self-denying  devotee  who  ever  hopes 
mgainst  hope,  and  persistently  expects  the  triumph  of  his  ideals, 
lie  would  have  him  die  as  one — 

**  Who  wraps  his  cloak  about  him 
And  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Sfow  there  is  nothing  new  about  all  this ; — ^nothing,  indeed, 
th&t  does  not  leave  the  witness  of  psychology  and  of  history 
substantially  the  same.  It  has  the  value  of  M.  Guyau's  solu- 
-tion  of  the  problems  of  religion,  as  they  are  proposed  to  reflec- 
tive thinking  in  a  form  that  is  dictated  absolutely— we  might 
almost  say — by  the  mental  and  social  characteristics  of  the 
present  age.  In  several  important  respects,  indeed,  this  an- 
swer, which  predicts  the  ''  irreligion  of  the  future,"  is  essen- 
1»ally  the  same  as  the  answer  which  encourages  a  rational  hope 
ioT  the  future  of  religion.  In  a  word,  the  problem  remains  un- 
solved: WTiat  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practices,  concerning 
the  Ultimate  Ground  of  man's  experience,  best  accord  with 
the  totality  of  this  experience?  We  do  not  believe  that  a 
Matur<dt9tie  Monism,  after  the  type  which  M.  Guyau  proposes, 
affords  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  problem.  Indeed, 
the  problem  itself  is  proposed  by  this  writer  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  large  areas  of  this  experience  quite  out  of  the 
account. 

But  if  religion  is  surely  to  have  a  future,  the  questions  log^ 

30 
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ioallj  follow :  Will  the  f ature  belong  to  any  one  of  the  now 
existing  forms  of  religion?  and,  If  to  any  one  form  now  exist- 
ing, to  which  one?  These  inquiries  are  certain  to  provoke 
differences  and  hot  discussions  amongst  even  the  most  candid 
and  well-instructed  adherents  to  the  different  forms  of  positive 
religion.  For  the  most  dispassionate  student  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  man's  religious  life  and  religious  development  from 
the  philosophical  point  of  view,  they  do  not  admit  of  an  an- 
swer with  the  same  assurance  which  may  reasonably  be  had 
with  reference  to  the  future  of  religion  in  generaL 

The  philosophy  of  religion  has  no  data  for  a  detailed  de« 
scription  of  the  particular  religion  which  will  surely  solve  the 
problem  of  the  future.  Nor  if  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  as- 
surance with  which  the  content  of  any  existing  form  of  reli- 
gious faith  is  at  present  received,  does  this  appeal  serve  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  desired  evidence.  In  the  case  of 
Christianity,  for  example,  no  particular  scheme  of  dogmas,  or 
plan  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  or  show  of  ritual  and  cere- 
monial, or  set  of  practical  maxims  for  the  governance  of  life, 
could  command  the  assent  of  all  the  so-called  authorities.  In 
the  cases  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Islam,  the  confusion  of 
opinion  on  all  these  topics  would  be  no  less  great.  Even  if 
the  inquiry  be  made  after  the  barest  so-called  ^*  essentials  "  of 
any  one  of  the  greater  world-religions,  a  harmonious  answer  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  obtain.  Reference  to  the  original  constito- 
tion  of  these  religions  does  not  avail  either  to  define  the  limits 
within  which  their  present  developments  must  be  accepted  as 
legitimate  and  true  to  the  norm ;  neither  does  such  reference 
afford  a  sure  guaranty  for  the  constitution  which  they  will  as- 
sume in  the  developments  of  the  future.  Could  the  Foundeis 
of  any  of  them— especially,  e.  g.,  Jesus  and  the  Apostles — ^pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  all  that  which  is  to-day  covered  by 
their  names ;  who  can  doubt  that  the  character  of  the  judg- 
ment would  greatly  surprise  the  multitude  of  their  followers? 
What  would  Christ  say  about  the  beliefs,  institutions,  profee- 
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sioDB,  and  practices,  which  bear  the  name  of  Christianity  at  the 
present  day  ? 

Uncertainty  over  the  more  precise  form  of  its  fntnre  histori- 
cal evolntion  is  not,  however,  a  matter  peculiar  to  the  content 
of  religions  beliefs  or  to  the  religious  life.  Such  uncertainty 
belongs,  of  their  very  nature,  to  all  the  more  complex  historical 
developments.  The  world  is  indeed  old;  the  world  is  ever 
building  itself  anew.  There  is  a  certain  permanency  of  norm, 
a  semblance  of  an  enduring  and  all-comprehending  plan ;  but 
change  is  everywhere  the  very  life  and  reality  of  things,  of  in- 
stitutions, of  beliefs,  and  of  ideals.  Since  man  is  man,  how- 
ever, and  since  a  certain  constitution  of  human  nature  with 
relatively,  if  not  absolutely  permanent  characteristics,  subsists 
tiiroughout  the  historical  evolution  of  the  race,  predictions  as 
to  the  future  of  religion  may  make  a  rightful  claim  to  our  con- 
fidence. At  their  very  least,  they  are  entitled  to  be  received 
as  a  rational  hope. 

But  what — more  specifically  said — may  we  reasonably  hope 
for  with  reference  to  the  future  of  religion  ?  Three  things 
may  be  said  with  most  well-founded  and  comfortable  assurance 
in  answer  to  this  question.  And,  first,  the  religion  of  the  future 
will  be  foaoZ,  in  the  higher  and  better  meaning  of  this  word. 
It  will  more  and  more  be  a  power  to  transform  society — ^the 
"Great  Psychic  Uplift*'  of  the  race.  No  form  of  positive 
religion  which  does  not  actually  effectuate  in  a  large  and  gen- 
erous way  the  social  improvement  of  mankind  can  reasonably 
hope  to  have  its  future  prolonged.  Second :  The  religion  of 
the  future  will  be  ethical — in  the  higher  and  better  meaning  of 
this  word.  It  will  be  more  and  more  an  inspiring  and  illumin- 
ing motive  for  the  control  of  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in 
the  interests  of  righteousness,  trueness,  and  all  the  virtues  of 
mind,  will,  and  heart.  No  form  of  religion  which  does  not  in 
fact  make  men  better  morally  can  reasonably  hope  to  have  its 
future  prolonged.  But,  third,  the  religion  of  the  future  will 
be  a  faith, — ^in  the  sense  that  it  will  retain  a  certain  character- 
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istic  yiew  of  the  world,  of  human  life  and  human  destiny,  and 
of  what  has  worth  of  the  highest  and  most  imperishable  kind. 
This  faith  within  the  soul  of  man,  as  subjective  religion,  will 
be  the  spirit  of  practical  piety,  or  of  loving  trust  toward  the 
Divine  Being,  and  of  filial  feeling  and  conduct  toward  all  finite 
spirits  as  sons  of  the  Infinite  and  ethically  Perfect  Spink 
And  the  normal  relation  between  this  faith  and  the  social  and 
ethical  functions  of  religion  will  be  retained ;  since  it  belongi 
to  the  veiy  constitution  of  man  that  his  positive  view  of  life, 
when  warmed  with  emotion,  should  realize  itself  in  his  behav- 
ior as  a  member  of  society. 

The  earnest  and  enlightened  believer  in  any  positive  form  ol- 
religion  that  has  advanced  a  claim  to  absoluteness  and  to  uni- 
versality will  naturally  shape  lus  hopes  in  the  future  of  rat 
gion  yet  more  definitely  than  this.  The  religion  of  the  futon 
is  to  be  A^•  religion — ^perhaps  expanded  and  modified,  neoei* 
sarily  purified,  and  yet  essentially  the  same.  From  this  position 
of  hope  he  will  not  be  driven  easily,  even  when  he  enoounten 
all  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  discover  just  what  is  *^  essential" 
about  the  religion  to  which  his  hope  for  the  future  is  so  finnly 
attached.  We,  too,  are  Christians.  As  students  of  thehistoij, 
psychology,  and  philosophy  of  religion  in  general,  we  think  to 
enlighten  and  confirm  the  hope  that  an  essentially  Christiaft 
religion  will  be  the  religion  of  the  future  of  humanily.  In 
order,  however,  to  impart  any  semblance  of  rationality  to  tfaif 
hope,  two  things  must  be  accomplished.  We  must  introdnoi 
again  the  distinction  with  which  all  our  previous  investigatiooi 
have  already  made  us  so  familiar : — namely,  *^  between  the  parti 
played  in  the  complex  result  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  on  the  oni 
hand  and  by  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Church  on  di6 
other ; "  and  we  must  also  try  to  determine  what  is  meant  I9 
^^  essential  Christianity."  In  a  word:  What  is  the  essence  of 
the  religion  of  Christ? 

The  claims  of  the  religion  of  Christ  to  be  universal,  and  to 
have  an  absolute  content  of  truth,  are  themselves  a  matter  ol 
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historical  development  and  therefore  of  historical  investigation. 
But  these  claims  are  also  open  to  reexamination  by  reflective 
thinking  in  the  light  of  all  the  other  truths  which  humanity 
has  achieved ;  they  are  therefore  in  a  measure  matters  upon 
which  philosophy  is  called  to  pronounce. 

In  their  original  form  the  claims  to  universality  put  forth  in 
the  name  of  the  Christian  religion  arose  in  the  belief  that  it 
inherited  those  hopes  of  Judaism  which  were  founded  upon  a 
rare  divine  promise.    The  principal  stages  by  which  this  claim 
rose  to  such  an  heighth  were  the  following:  (1)  Yahweh,  the 
tribal  and  then  the  national  god,  is  the  only  true  God ;  (2)  the 
heathen,  or  worshippers  of  other  gods,  are  going  to  submit  to 
Yahweh  and  in  fact  become  Jews;  (8)  the  Jewish  religion 
will  continue  in  spite  of  the  cessation  of  the  national  life,  will 
spread  and  become  universal  (this,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Diaspora)  ;  (4)  Christianity,  as  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  inherits  the  claims  of  Judaism  to  uni- 
versal acceptance  and  dominion ;  and  (5),  finally,  Christianity 
progressively  has  realized,  and  is  still  realizing,  its  universal 
diaracter.    This  last  stage  of  the  claim  implies  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  becoming,  in  fact,  adaptable  to  mankind ;  and  that 
it  is  being  actually  adopted  by  mankind,  irrespective  of  differ- 
ences in  race,  position  in  history,  or  stages  of  race-culture.    This 
iB  that  characteristic  of  ^'  historicalness  "  in  the  broader  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  the  necessity  and  value  of  which  for  the  reli- 
gions life  and  development  of  humanity  has  already  been  made 
dsar.^    All  these  claims  however,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  have  of  necessity  largely  lost  their  influence  over  the 
'^snnds  of  men.    The  closing  words  of  the  Old  Testament  upon 
;    this  sabject  must  now  be  understood  in  a  quite  different  mean- 
-^ing  from  that  which  they  had  in  the  thought  of  him  who  ut- 
f  ^Coied  them ;  if,  indeed,  its  prophetic  foresight  of  the  future  of 
I'^lefigion  is  to  be  justified  at  all  by  the  history  of  the  race: 
\  ^  From  the  rising  even  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  is  my  name 
f  iSee  Vol.  I,  pp.  62ff, 
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great ;  and  everywhere  will  incense  be  offered  onto  my  name, 
and  a  pure  offering"  (t.  e.y  sacrifices  and  bumtofferings.)' 
''  Yahweh  of  hosts,"  even  among  the  remnant  of  his  ^^  chosen 
people,"  is  no  longer  pleased  with  the  sight  and  smell  of  burnt- 
offerings  ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  pure  heart  and  an  unselfish 
life  is  the  moral  and  social  ideal  of  all  believers  in  the  ^^  true 
God." 

The  content  of  truth  for  which  the  claim  of  absoluteness 
and  universality  is  made  under  the  name  of  Christianity  is,  as 
has  already  been  said,  not  an  altogether  easy  thing  to  dete^ 
mine,  either  by  the  historical  or  by  the  speculative  method  of 
inquiry.  From  the  days  of  the  earliest  Apologists  onward  it 
has  been  assumed  that  Christianity  is  both  a  revealed  and  a 
rational  religion.  As  Hamack'  has  comprehensively  stated 
the  case :  It  comprises  '*  the  rational  truths,  revealed  by  the 
prophets  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  summarized  in  Christ 
( Xpurr^f  x^Tot  koX  p6fiot ) ;  which  in  their  unity  represent  the 
divine  wisdom,  and  the  recognition  of  which  leads  to  virtue 
and  eternal  life."  More  comprehensively  defined,  this  in- 
cludes— "  Christianity  vie  wed  as  monotheistic  cosmology  (God 
as  the  Father  of  the  world) ;  Christianity  as  the  highest  moral- 
ity and  righteousness  (God  as  the  Judge,  who  rewards  good- 
ness and  punishes  wickedness) ;  Christianity  regarded  as  re- 
demption (God  as  the  Good  One  who  assists  man  and  rescues 
him  from  the  power  of  the  demons.)  "  And  to  all  this  the 
truth  of  history  requires  that  we  should  add  the  claim :  The 
divine  redemption  comes  to  man  as  a  revelation  of  God's  gor 
cious  love  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  stands 
in  a  unique  relation  of  sonship  to  God,  and  to  man  as  th^ 
Savior,  example,  and  the  imparter  to  them  of  eternal  life. 

In  the  subsequent  development  of  the  religion  called  after 
the  name  of  Christ,  many  important  elements  of  doctrine,  rit- 
ual, and  practice,  have  been  added  by  all  the  various  Christiaii 

iMalachi,  i,  11. 

a  Histoxy  of  Dogma,  II,  p.  203. 
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churches  and  sects ;  and  not  a  few  of  these  additions  have  been 
proclaimed  as  belonging  to  the  '^  essentials  of  Christianity." 
As  a  result,  there  is  not  one  of  the  greater  divisions  of  Chris- 
tianity that  can  to-day  substantiate  the  claim  to  represent 
faithfully  and  purely  the  '^  religion  of  Christ."  Indeed,  those 
first  three  centuries  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Church  Catholic  were  preeminently  characterized  by  the  addi- 
tion of  doctrines,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  sources  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  of  the  age.  And  never  since  has  Christian  dogma 
developed  itself  in  any  considerable  independence  of  the  influ- 
ences of  its  scientific  and  philosophical  environment.  On  the 
contrary,  its  development  has  largely  consisted  in  the  incorpo- 
ration of  elements  derived  from  this  environment ;  or  in  the  new 
interpretation  of  its  more  primitive  and  original  content  of  truth, 
80  as  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  truths  furnished  by  this  envi- 
nmment.  What  is  true  of  its  dogma,  is  true  also  of  its  ecclesias<> 
tical  organization,  its  forms  of  worship,  and  its  system  of  maxims 
for  the  control  of  the  Christian  life  in  matters  of  conduct.  So 
often  in  the  entire  history  of  this  religion,  as  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  check  development  by  a  return  to  the  so-called  sim- 
plicity of  the  original  Christian  faith,  practice,  or  exact  form 
of  association,  the  attempt  has  failed.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  such  an  attempt  must  always  fail.  In  not  a  few 
instances  a  result  far  worse  than  mere  failure  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  such  reactionary  movements.  In  dogma,  there  has 
eome  in  this  way  a  new  form  of  bigotry ;  in  ritual,  a  new  form 
of  extravagance  or  of  barrenness ;  in  organization,  a  new  form 
either  of  license  or  of  repressive  control ;  and  in  life,  new  forms 
of  £EUiaticism  or  of  sensuous  excesses.  Reform,  renovation,  re- 
construction, fuUSillmg  of  the  content  of  truth,  and  improved 
realization  of  the  spirit  of  life — these  are  as  much  ^^  essentials  " 
of  Christianity,  if  it  is  to  make  good  its  claim  to  universality, 
as  are  those  precious  and  immortal  truths  which  were  given  m 
concrete,  symbolic,  and  personal  form,  by  the  Founder  of  this 
leligion. 
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With  these  thoughts  in  mind  the  rationality  of  the  hope  for 
the  future  of  the  religion  of  Christ  may  be  confirmed  by  com- 
paring it,  as  respects  its  nature  and  present  condition  with  the 
other  greater  religions.     Like  every  other  religion  which  makes 
similar  claims   to  a  certain   absoluteness  and    nniyersality, 
Christianity  is  now,  and  for  an  indefinite  time  will  continue  to 
be,  face  to  face  with  friendly  or  hostile  riyals.     In  not  a  few 
places  it  is  to-day  distinctly  inferior  to  some  of  these  rivab 
in  aggressive  force  and  adaptation  to  its  environment.    For 
example, — as   all  our  previous  psychological  and    historical 
induction,  as  well  as  the  speculative  conclusions  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  found  upon  it,  would  lead  us  to  reaffirm,— 
Coptic  Christianity  can  never  displace  the  surrounding  Muham- 
madism;  and  the  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  Armenuui 
Christianity.     Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  Greek  Church  can 
successfully  compete  with  reformed  Buddhism  in  Japan,  or 
with  Confucianism  in  China.     All  the  nature-religions  may, 
indeed,  at  once  be  set  aside.     They  can  make  no  claim  to  tlie 
promise  of  the  future.     That  they  are  to  be  displaced  by  higher 
and  purer  forms  of  faith  is  as  certain  as  that  the  lower  stages 
of  race-culture  with  which  they  are  allied  will  give  way  to  the 
higher,  in  the  historical  evolution  of  the  race.     When  the  de- 
cadent ceremonial,  the  intolerable  bondage  of  caste,  and  the 
superstitious  and  largely  immoral  nature-worship  of  Hinduism 
are  set  aside,  there  remains  of  it  only  its  religious  philosophy. 
In  some  of  its  best  and  most  distinguishing  features  this  phi- 
losophy is  already  almost,  or  quite  essentially  in  accord  with  that 
of  modern  Christian  Theism.     So  far  forth,  the  expectAtion  is 
reasonable  that  both  will  abide.     But  philosophy,  no  matter 
how  interesting,  impressive,  devout,  and  true  to  Reality,  camiot 
of  itself,  constitute  a  universal  religion. 

They  err  greatly,  whatever  reasons  may  seem  to  encounige 
the  confidence  in  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  government,  who 
regard  the  faith  of  Islam  as  destined  speedily  to  pass  away. 
On  the  contrary,  this  religion  has  a  strong  and  unbroken  hold 
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on  some  of  the  most  yigorous  races ;  and  where  it  gains  and 
has  kept  suoh  a  bold,  it  is  of  all  rival  religions  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  displace  by  Christianity.  Its  sturdy,  combative,  and 
unquestioning  monotheism,  and  the  streng^th  of  the  appeal 
which  it  makes  to  those  who  wish  to  *^  square ''  themselves 
with  the  interests  of  both  worlds,  promises  to  endura 
through  an  indefinite  time  in  the  future.  And  here  is  where 
the  current  Christianity  is  especially  weak.  It  wants  both 
worlds ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  either  deliberately  or  unthink- 
ingly placed  itself  in  an  alliance— too  often  obviously  and 
discreditably  contrary  to  the  ^^  religion  of  Christ " — with  the 
r^nant  material  interests,  however  oppressive  and  unrighteous 
those  interests  may,  for  the  present,  seem  to  be.  But  to  serve 
God  and  mammon  is  less  easy  and  less  really  profitable  for  a 
follower  of  Jesus  than  for  a  follower  of  Muhammad.  The 
weakness  of  Islam,  however,  when  considered  from  the  defini- 
tively religious  point  of  view,  is  its  inability  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  a  soul  that  longs  to  be  assured  of  the  redeeming  love 
of  Gk>d ;  nor  does  Islam  furnish  to  the  individual  and  to  society 
those  purifying  and  elevating  spiritual  influences,  and  that 
power  of  a  new  life  of  inner  righteousness  in  union  of  spirit 
with  God,  which  is,  after  all,  the  deepest  and  most  honorable 
Claying  of  the  age. 

While  Islam  has  been  distinguished  for  its  exclusiveness,  the 
easy,  rapid,  and  widely  spreading  syncretism  of  Buddhism  has 
always  been  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  features.  The  best 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  in  its  presentation  to  human  need 
and  human  hope  of  the  great  and  comforting  truth  of  the  di- 
vine pity,  as  evinced  in  a  manner  irrespective  of  considerations 
of  caste,  rank,  political  distinctions,  or  social  standing.  In 
this  most  important  respect  Buddhism  is,  like  Christianity,  a 
distinctly  universal  religion.  But  even  its  most  ardent  and 
devoted  advocates  cannot  face  the  facts  without  being  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  its  cult  and  traditional  dogmas  are  still  in 
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the  MedisBval  period ;  that  there  is  a  lamentable  lack  (not  to 
fail  gratefully  to  acknowledge  individoal  exceptions)  of  intel- 
lectual culture  and  moral  principle  among  its  priesthood;  and 
that,  in  spite  of  current,  and  in  certain  spots  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful efforts  at  increased  enlightenment  and  ethical  improve- 
ment, its  present  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practices  are  not 
adapted  to  become  universal. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  as  to  the  reasonaUeness   of  the  claim 
of  Christianity  to  be  the  religion  of  the  future  is  a  two-fold 
conclusion.     Its  claim  to  universality,  to  be  the  absolutely  true 
and  permanently  satisfying  religion  for  all  mankind,  is  a  claim 
which  every  generation,  and  every  individual,  may  rightly  ex- 
amine anew — may  properly  challenge  and  put  to  the  test    No 
age,  no  school  of  theologians,  no  ecclesiastical  organization 
with  its  collection  of  dogmas  or  rule  of  fidth,  can  answer  in&t 
libly  and  for  all  time   these  inquiries:    ^^What  is  essential 
Christianity  ?  "  and,  ^*  Is  it  the  final  and  absolutely  true  reli- 
gion, destined  to  be  accepted  by  all  mankind  ?  "   The  experience 
of  the  individual  believer,  both  as  a  form  of  belief  and  as  an 
informing  spirit  of  life,  may  be  compared,  indeed,  with  the 
norm  of  experience  furnished  in  the  records  of  his  religion. 
The  comparison  may  warrant  him  in  affirming  the  truth  of  the 
declaration :    ^'  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to^7» 
and  forever."     (Heb.  xiii,  8.)     But  in  order  to  convert  this 
personal  conviction  into  a  scientifically  established  prediction, 
or  into  a  confident  hope  for  all  of  the  race,  much  more  must  be 
established  than  can  be  furnished  by  any  individual's  expeii- 
ence.    The  question  is  ever  recurring  anew :  What  is  meant 
by  the  '^  Jesus  Christ,"  whose  name  embodies  this  content  of 
unchanging  experience,  and  of  permanent  and  absolute  truth? 
And  again :    In  what  sense  can  that  be  called  *^  the  same,** 
which  was  in  Jesus'  own  case,  the  unfolding  of  a  life  according 
to  some  hidden  norm,  or  ideal  ?    How  can  that  remain  ^  the 
same  "  which  has  confessedly  ever  since  consisted  in  a  history 
of  changes,  a  progressive  realization  of  an  ideal  ?     Hence  the 
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• 

perpetual  demand  for  inqairies  as  to  what  this  Ideal  is ;  and  as 
to  its  correspondence  to  some  Ultimate  Reality. 

Whatever  criticism  may  decide,  therefore,  concerning  the 
alleged  infallibility  and  authority  of  the  sacred  writings  of 
Christianity,  or  concerning  the  truthfulness  and  practical  value 
of  any  of  the  factors  which  have  been  added  to  its  content 
since  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  closed,  the  concep- 
tion of  development  cannot  be  denied  in  its  application  to  this, 
as  to  all  other  claimants  to  be  the  religion  of  the  future.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ideal  of  a  religion  that  is  absolutely  fixed  in 
an  unchangmg  but  mfallibly  true  creed,  with  an  unalterable 
form  of  cult,  and  a  universally  binding  set  of  practical  maxims, 
does  not  apply  to  Christianity,  in  fact.  From  the  very  nature 
of  man,  of  religion,  and  of  human  history,  such  an  ideal  could 
not  be  realized  in  any  form  of  religion.  Could  any  religion 
take  on  such  a  form,  it  would  on  this  very  account  be  the  fur- 
thest possible  from  the  ideaL 

It  is  just  this  capacity  for  variation,  united  with  the  persist- 
ence of  its  one  high  practical  aim,  and  of  its  point  of  view 
from  which  to  regard  all  that  is,  and  happens,  as  manifesta- 
tion of  the  good-will  and  redeeming  love  of  the  Absolute  and 
perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  which  makes  Christianity  adapted  to 
become  in  the  future  the  religion  of  mankind.  This  claim  to 
universality  involves  the  persuasion  that  Christianity  will  be 
able  to  throw  off  all  that  the  growing  knowledge  of  man  shows 
to  be  untrue ;  all  that  man's  increasing  refinement  of  sestheti- 
cal  feeling  shows  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  sublime  beauty  of 
the  Divine  Nature ;  and  all  that  the  rising  and  purified  moral 
consciousness  of  the  race  pronounces  morally  unworthy  of 
God's  perfect  Ethical  Spirit.  There  can  be  no  more  suitable 
and  convincing  proof  of  the  claim  to  an  absolute  value  than 
the  power  of  the  life  and  truth  belonging  to  any  religion,  to 
advance  itself  to  higher  stages  of  self-realization  and  self- 
purifying. 

The  same  claim  involves  the  conviction  that  Christianity  is 
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I  appropriate,  reconcile  with  itself,  and  incorporate  inti 

doctrine  and  lite,  man's  growing  knowledge  of  raligioa 

increased  refinement  and  elevation  of  feeling,  and  pmy 

I   morality.     Oi^anized  Christianity   mnst   undoubtedly  ii 

future  leave  science,  art,  and  in   a   larger   meagore  liu 

retofore,  ethics  and  social  life,  to  a  free  and  independenl  d* 

ipment.     That  is  to  say,  henceforth  it  cannot  aaaume  briti 

dc^mas   to  control  scientific  discovery,  or  the  statement  aoi 

apphoations  of  natural  laws.     It  can  no  longer,  as  iu  the  Middk 

Ages,  absorb  the  devotion  an  tice  of   the  arts.    Neitbs 

can  it  assume  to  control  dirt  functions  of  civil  gom> 

ment,  or  the  associations  and  ••        dure  of  society.     Bnttii 

of  the  religion  of  Christ  '  expected  to  recogniififi 

as  God's  truth,  all  bea  the   revelation  of  the  &!!■ 

I  Being  of  Him  who  is        ;  World's    Redeemer  (tk 

uty  of  holiness  "  in  a  ma  meaning  of  this  ancial 

e),  and  all  human  cot        b  and    ocial  association  as  haraj 

lificance  in  the  effort  t  tlim,  whose  righteoos  >» 

loving  command  is  life,  and  to  disobey  whom  is  to  enter  npan 

the  course  of  death  eternal-     It  is  this  magnanimity  and  W 

pitality  toward  all  the  good  of  truth,  beauty,  and  righteouawi 

that  must  take  the  place  of  the  original  exclusiveness  nDdnt.'- 

row   intensity,   which   was    natural   and   inevitable  under » 

original  conditions ;  if  Christianity  ia  to  become  in  the  futon 

the  reUgion  of  all  mankind. 

A  certain  rare  combination  of  the  rational  with  theprscdoL 
of  the  ideal  and  mystical  with  the  effectual  direction  oi  tk 
daily  life  of  the  individual  and  society,  of  what  is  univeissllj 
human  with  the  possibility  of  adaptation  to  what  is  pecali*rM 
particular  races  and  even  to  particular  pereons,  has  bea 
throughout  its  history  a  distinctive  merit  of  the  Christbi 
religion.  This  saiiie  qualification  is  a  distinction  in  greslerK 
less  degree  of  all  those  religions  which,  like  Buddhism,  i^tM, 
and  Christianity,  have  proclaimed  salvation  for  man  as  mu; 
and  these  same  religions  have  been  oonqnerin^  md  widt- 
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spreading  world-religions.  But  the  traditional  sayings  of  the 
founders  of  these  three  g^reat  missionary  movements,  given  as 
parting  commissions  to  their  disciples,  are  not  without  signif- 
icance in  determining  the  differences  of  the  three.  According 
to  Buddha  the  future  of  his  religion  was  to  be  characterized 
by  a  succession  of  "  Great  Uproars," — (1)  the  Cyclic  Uproar, 
(2)  the  Buddha-Uproar,  and  (3)  the  Universal-Monarch- 
Uproar.  The  method  of  meeting  these  times  of  emergency  was 
to  be  passive;  and  the  final  result  was  pessimistically  con« 
oeived.  Muhammad,  on  the  contrary,  thought  to  leave  to  his 
followers  a  finished  reUgion,  that  could  be  enforced  in  his 
name  upon  a  resisting  and  unbelieving  world.  ^'  This  day," 
said  he  at  the  "  Farewell  Pilgrimage,"  "  have  I  perfected  your 
religion  unto  you."  But  Jesus,  recognizing  the  futility  of  all 
attempts  to  realize  in  Judaism  a  universal  mission^  and  fore- 
seeing more  clearly  than  Buddha  the  ages  of  conflict  and  strife 
which  were  before  the  new  religion  he  had  been  divinely  com- 
missioned to  establish  among  men,  planted  his  word,  as  a  seed, 
a  kernel  containing  the  spirit  and  norm  of  a  higher  and  ever 
higher  form  of  moral  and  spiritual  life.  This  seed  he  bade  his 
followers  disseminate,  as  truth  should  always  be  disseminated, 
— ^not  by  violence  but  by  inspired  proclamation  of  the  word. 
He  then  looked  confidently  into  the  future  to  see  it  winning 
the  acceptance  and  controlling  the  lives  of  the  multitude  of 
mankind. 

In  a  word,  we  find  in  the  nature  and  past  history  of  what 
we  may  call — although  confessedly  in  a  somewhat  loose  and 
indefinite  way — "  essential  Christianity,"  the  grounds  for  a  ra- 
tional hope  in  the  future  realization  of  its  claims  to  universal- 
ity, to  he  the  religion  of  mankind.  In  saying  this  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  by  a  long  circuit  around-about,  our  thought  has 
returned  to  the  point  from  which  the  investigation  began.  A 
certain  ideal  standard  for  the  evaluation  of  religion  was  then 
set  up.  This  standard  took  account  of  the  adaptation  of  any 
group  of  religious  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  practices,  to  satisfy 
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the  needs  of  human  nature,  to  abide  in  history,  and  to  ^ 
in  correspondence  to  the  advancing  and  rising  life  of  man.  >> 
did  the  standard  admit  of  religion  being  in  an  attitude  of  p» 
fiivity  only  toward  this  ideal.  On  the  confcrar}',  it  nuit  iMi! 
be  the  great  force  in  the  progressive  realization  of  its  own  idol; 
and  the  ideal  was  complex,  including  the  ideals  of  tnt 
beauty,  goodness,  and  happineas.  How  it  is  that  lelipon- 
and  above  all  other  religions,  the  Christian  reli^on— pf 
gressively  corresponds  to,  and  contributes  toward,  these  idesk 
B8  a  living  force  in  history,  our  examination  should  now  tm 
made  more  clear.  The  more  permanent  factors  and  nuiveoil 
values  of  religions  experieuce  have  been  tested  by  the  meiU 
of  philosophy.  The  result  has  been  to  establish  faith  acdbop 
as  rational  postulates.  As  to  proof — in  the  strictest  mnmii) 
of  tlie  word — for  the  claims  to  universal  and  absolute  viMn 
of  so-called  "  essential  Christianity,"  we  cannot  do  betterdn 
to  say  in  the  words  of  another' :  "  From  the  point  of  view  i 
philosophy  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity  is  an  hypotbesa.Bh 
any  other  philosophic  theory,  which  must  be  tested  by  ittalii 
ity  to  explain  all  the  facts,  and  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  i 
which  the  final  decision  belongs  to  the  future."  But  to  hia 
who  accepts  the  content  of  its  faith  and  has  experience  of 
inner  Ufe,  this  religion  converts  what  might  otherwise  renn 
a  faint  but  rational  hope  into  a  firm  and  joyful  convictioa. 
1  Profeaeor  WiUinm  Adams  Bromi,  The  Easence  of  Christt&iiit;,  p<  t 
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DOiOBTALITY   OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

During  the  entire  history  of  man's  religious  development  the 
belief  in  an  existence  after  death  has  been  connected  with  the 
txxlj  of  beliefs  and  practices  that  have  determined  the  veiy 
nature  of  religion.    In  the  cruder  and  more  primitive  stages  of 
tihis  development  the  connection  has,  indeed,  been  neither  con- 
Bcioasly  intimate  nor  logical  and  consistent.    Examination  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view  shows,  however,  that  the  same 
instinctive  and  impulsive  sources  of  emotion,  and  the  same  ac- 
tivities of  imagination  and  intellect,  in  which  religion  has  its 
lise,  form  also  the  springs  for  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
Ihe  individual.    An  unreflecting  spiritism  has  its  origin  in  the 
projection  of  the  idealized  human  spirit  into  the  environment, 
filling  it  with  a  variety  of  superhuman,  invisible  spiritual  pow- 
en.    The  projection  of  the  same  human  spirit  into  time  future 
originates  a  belief  in  its  existence  after  death.    In  fetishism, 
totendsm,  and  in  most  forms  of  animal  and  nature  worship,  as 
well  as  in  all  ancestor-worship  or  worship  of  deified  man,  the 
same  process  supports  in  their  interdependent  relations  the  be- 
lief in  invisible  spirits  and  the  belief  in  the  continued  existence 
of  the  human  spirit  after  bodily  death.     Only  in  some  such 
meaning  of  the  words,  then,  can  this  earliest  form  of  belief  in 
B  fatare  existence  for  the  individual  be  called  a  religious  belief 
atall. 

In  the  higher  forms  of  religion  the  connection  just  referred 
to  becomes  more  consciously  intimate  and  logical.  Still  later, 
the  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  human  spirit  after 
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deazk  rLs«rs  :o  liie  si^jnincance  of  an  important  religioisl-- 
irLz-r,  3jlL  'cth:t::r^s  relized  zo  the  coaoeption  of  Gc-i  &&  E*::-:^. 
Sc'irli:  in  \  -  .i.rr-rr  '•.^^erf-illv  to  a£Eeoc  the  whole  lo^i:alrrj' 
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la  reziarki::^  upon  the  religion  of  the  Greeks*  Rohde  deolis' 
••  We  havr  suSoien:  reason  to  conjecture  that  a  S'^ol-jiiii 
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perience,  that  no  definite  and  concordant  doctrine  of  immor- 
taUty  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  A  medley  of  views,  ansiag  from 
similar  motifs^  is  everywhere  existent. 

The  problem  of  destiny  as  connected  with  the  beliefs  of  reli- 
gion concerns  either  the  individual  man  or  the  race ;  and  these 
two  forms  of  the  problem,  whUe  interdependent,  are  not  by  any 
means  the  same.     On  the  one  hand,  it  might  be  that  the  species 
should  live  on  indefinitely  and  perhaps  make  prog^ss  toward 
some  worthy  social  ideal ;  but  that  the  individual  members  of 
it  should  drop  out  of   conscious  existence, — ^that  is,  should 
cease  to  be  individuals  at  all.     Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might 
be  that  the  race  should  quite  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
bat  that  some,  or  all,  of  its  individual  members  should  continue 
to  exist  under  other  and  non-earthly  conditions  of  existence. 
In  examining  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  individual 
as  a  tenet  of  religion,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  know  from 
the  beginning  what  that  doctrine,  in  itB  most  highly  developed 
form,  means  to  assert.    For  as  Professor  Royce  has  well  said  ^ : 
**  Now  when  we  ask  about  the  immortality  of  man,  it  is  the 
permanence  of  the  individual  man  about  which  we  mean  to  in- 
quire, and  not  primarUy  the  permanence  of  the  human  type,  as 
such,  nor  the  permanence  of  any  other  system  of  laws  or  rela- 
tionships."    Yet  more  definitely  said :  It  is  the  reality  of  the 
existence  of  a  Self,  of  the  self-conscious  life,  connecting  itself 
by  recognitive  memory  with  its  own  past,  and  so  related  in  char- 
aoter  to  this  past  as  to  constitute  a  continuous  self-develop- 
ment, about  the  continuance  of  which,  after  death,  religion  is 
chiefly  concerned. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  same  impulsive  and  emo- 
tional stirrings  and  activities  of  intellect  and  imagination  in 
which  religion  arises  give  birth  to  the  belief  in  a  soul  separable 
from  the  body  and  so  capable  of  being  permanently  continued 
in  existence  after  the  death  of  the  body.     But  the  causes  for 

^  See  the  entire  very  suggestive  discussion  of  "The  Place  of  the  Self  in 
Being,"  in  The  Wozld  and  the  Individual,  *  *  Lecture  VU. 
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Ui^  oi  tiw  Mol  6m  t^  body.  It 
mtitfjf  bb  wiMHional  aad  mffectiooal  rdfttiaaa, — todi  mIk 
rMWBoee,  pti^  love,etc^ — uwmrd  tnemben  ol  Us  fnmlij* 
eircl«  of  frieiuk,  or  bk  tribe.  And,  finally,  the  bum  \ii 
•ffottls  to  bit  nutorer  redeetiao  additioiLal  gronnd  loi  lui.* 
a  nonl  sad  religiotM  ■jgnlficmoe  of  the  world'ords-;  uik 
•o  etUol  eooeeptioa  of  tbe  Worid-GromuL  In  tlw  nna 
prouM  of  n*MMUng,  man's  ethical  vie  v  of  God  and  <i  b 
diTDke  raanifeatatioQ  in  the  world  of  humaQ  expenenct  tf» 
khea  and  sapporti,  on  groaods  of  moral  reason,  the  bebef  it 
inHDortality.  , 

When  vre  speak  of  the  pay-chological  and  metafA jsical  um 
of  man'ii  belief  in  imaiortaUt^,  the  addition  of  thp-^hOe  rf 
these  two  t«riiiH  is  no  matter  of  indifference,  either  to  ik 
bistorieal  account  or  to  the  rationality'  of  the  aigament  I^ 
deed,  a  recognition  of  the  activitj  and  validity  of  the  "co* 
logical  consciousness  "  is  indispensable,  if  the  causa  of  4i 
belief  are  Ui  be  converted  into  reasons  or  rational  aigTuna* 
in  it«  defense.  That  objective  and  conatitutive  action  of  ^ 
mind  of  mail  which  endows  the  Self  and  things  with  their.r^ 
bfin^g,  is  at  the  base  of  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  Sdi 
as  truly  as  it  is  at  the  base  of  all  scientific  and  religions  beliA 
The  consciousness  of  being  real,  bestows  upon  the  floraf 
stream  of  conscious  8LHt«8,  with  their  fringes. of  past 
and  anticipations  of  the  future  and  with  tbeir  referaUeBStt 
the  Bamc  Subject  as  ite  objects,  certain  enduring  qnalitiiea 
Bar}*  to  its  An-*icth^cin  ("  lu-itself-being  "^  and  its 
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(•*  For-self-being").  Thus  when  in  dreams,*  and  in  other  ex- 
periences, primitive  man  becomes  aware  of  the  familiar  presence 
Df  the  dead,  or  of  those  whose  bodily  selves  are  known  to  be  far 
Eiway,  he  explains  the  phenomena  by  the  persistent  existence  in 
reality  of  the  active,  self-constituting  Ego.  For  the  same  rea- 
ion  he  cannot  think  of  himself  as  dead ;  for  to  think  of  himself  at 
gdl^  he  must  be  thoroughly  alive, — self-conscious  and  thoughtf  ul, 
—an  attentive  Subject  picturing  himself  as  an  object  for  himself. 
The  force  of  these  natural  impulses  to  the  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  individual  is  made  yet  more  impressive  by  the 
Eact  that  quite  universally  among  some  people,  and  extensively 
among  others,  a  continuance  of  conscious  existence  is  regarded 
as  a  thing  greatly  to  be  dreaded  and  deplored.  ^^  Life  is  like 
a  horrid  corpse  bound  to  the  neck,"  is  the  dictum  of  Buddhism 
in  a  land  where  the  only  known  conditions  of  continued  exis- 
tence are  fraught  with  pain  and  suffering ;  where  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  people  is  not  favorable  to  strenuous  endurance  of  the 
struggle  upward  ;  and  where  religious  superstitions  are  mainly 
terrifying.  This  fact  goes  far  toward  depriving  of  its  cogency 
the  so-called  argument  for  immortality  from  the  satisfaction 
of  the  souFs  irrepressible  longings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  fact  shows  how  man's  imagination  persists  in  prolonging 
existence,  even  in  spite  of  the  desire  to  cease  from  the  pain 
and  strife  of  life.  'Hence  the  pathetic  meditation  of  the  Bud- 
dhistic faith : ' — 

'*  Subject  to  birth,  old  age,  disease, 

Eztinction  will  I  seek  to  find. 

Where  do  decay  is  ever  known. 

Nor  death,  but  all  security." 

1  It  18  easy,  however,  to  attribute  too  much  influence  to  dreams  in  form- 
ing the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  individual.  As  Rohde  has  remarked, 
although  the  separability  of  soul  from  body,  and  the  endowment  of  every 
living  thing  with  the  dual  existence  which  man  knows  himself  to  have,  is 
Homeric  enough,  the  Homeric  woiid  is  not  troubled  with  ghosts,  and  the 
aoful  after  the  body  is  burned  does  not  any  longer  show  itself  even  in  dreams 
(P^che,  pp.  8;  10/.). 

s  Compare  Buddhism  in  Trandations,  p.  6. 
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Or,  in  the  more  bitter  form  of  complaint,  the  same  fact  ex- 
presses itself  as  in  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faostus : — 

**  Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  waoting  eonl  ? 


All  beasts  are  happy, 

For  when  they  die, 

Their  souls  are  soon  dissoWed  in  elements; 

But  mine  must  live  still  to  be  plagaed  in  helL'* 

In  this  connection  it  becomes  clear  that,  from  the  psycbologi- 
oal  and  metaphysical  points  of  view,  the  expectation  of  living 
on — or  even  of  living  again,  so  to  say — is  an  integral,  constant, 
and  essential  factor  in  the  Self  s  consciousness  of  really  being 
alive  at  all.    If  the  £go  could  not  project  itself  into  the  future, 
by  activity  of  imagination  and  intellect  suffused  with  the  eTe^ 
present  ^*  ontological  consciousness,**  it  could  not  in  the  present 
serve  the  purposes  of  that  self-knowledge  which  characterizes 
a  real  Self.     This  self-projection  into   the   near  future  we 
achieve,  however,  every  time  we  lie  down  to  sleep,  expecting 
whether  sleep  be  dreamless  or  not,  to  awake  in  the  morning. 
The  awakening  itself  may  easily  be  imagined  under  greatlj 
changed  conditions,  both  internal  and  appertaining  to  the  states 
of  the  soul,  or  external  and  having  to  do  with  the  soul's  physi- 
cal and  social  enviix)nment.     But  to  imagine  the  extinction 
of  the  Self  is  simply  to  refuse  to  apply  imagination  to  the  case 
at  all ;  it  is  to  rest  in  a  purely  negative  attitude  toward  the 
future. 

The  intelligent  recognition  of  the  significance  and  value  of 
tlio  **  ontological  consciousness  "  in  the  performances  just  de- 
HrrilHJil,  implies  a  relatively  advanced  stage  of  culture.  On  the 
(M>ntrary,  the  social  and  sympathetic  causes  of  the  belief  in  the 
(^c)Mtinuo(l  existence  of  the  individual  after  death  are  powe^ 
fully  optu^ativo  in  all  stages  of  civilization.  The  emotions  of 
fnar,  iimontmont,  awe  before  the  mystery  of  the  invisible  orun- 
lntrlli^il)lo,  and  the  domestic  and  friendly  affections  of  pride, 
hwn,  udmiration,  luid  desire  for  communion,  furnish  strong 
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motives  to  induce  and  to  foster  this  belief.  Uniyersally  among 
primitive  and  savage  peoples,  and  as  well  as  among  multitudes 
of  civilized  communities,  the  dead  are  feared.  They  are  natu- 
rally endowed  with  more  or  less  of  those  superhuman  qualities 
which  the  invisible  and  divine  spiritual  beings  inherently  pos- 
sess. They  continue  to  exist — so  it  is  imagined  and  believed 
— in  relations  toward  the  living  that  are  similar  to  those  which 
were  maintained  when  they  were  themselves  alive.  But  per- 
haps these  spirits  of  the  dead  may  have  wrongs  to  set  right  or 
to  avenge ;  or  they  may  have  needs  and  desires  to  be  satisfied 
which  it  is  difficult  for  their  survivors  to  meet  or  even  to  antic- 
ipate :  then,  indeed,  they  must  be  feared.  If,  however,  they 
have  been  objects  of  pride,  admiration,  or  affection,  while  they 
have  lived  as  men  among  men  ;  why  should  they  not  be  con- 
ceived of  as  still  living  in  such  relations  as  to  satisfy,  perhaps 
in  increased  measure,  the  same  feelings  of  pride,  admiration, 
and  affection? 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
individual  is  so  universal  in  its  logical  and  necessary  connection 
with  ancestor-worship.^  Propitiatory  offerings  to  ancestors,  as 
tiiough  they  were  in  active  and  living  relations  with  men,  are 
everywhere  to  be  found.  The  worship  of  the  FravashU '  among 
the  Iranians,  of  the  Piiris  among  the  Hindus,  the  hnytffftara 
among  the  Greeki(  the  Inferiae  otParentalia  among  the  Romans, 
are  in  evidence  on  this  point.  Among  prehistoric  men,  as  in 
the  relics  at  Aurignac,  somewhat  doubtful  evidences  of  the 
same  belief  are  found.'  The  pathetic  outstretching  of  vain 
hands  toward  the  dreaded  or  the  beloved  dead,  even  among 
the  most  degraded  savages,  reveals  the  same  work  of  human 

1  Compare  Renouf,  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  p.  129/. 

^The  Fravashis  were  heavenly  types,  or  "spiritual  doubles"  of  all  cre- 
ated tilings, — gods,  men,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.  Each  man  had  his  own 
fravathi,  or  genius.  So  the  Ka,  or  disembodied  spirit,  of  the  Egyptian. 
Xa=the  cO«tf\oy,  or  imago,  or  ghost,  or  genius. 

s  See  Sir  Charles  Lydl,  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  193  (7);  but,  jter  amtrOf  Mr. 
Dawkins,  in  Nature,  IV,  p.  208. 
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imagination  prompted  by  the  human  heart^    In  the  tombs  of 
Egypt,  at  the  foot  of  the  memorial  tablet  which  invariably 
faced  the  East,  there  lay  a  tablet  of  granite,  limestone,  or  ala> 
baster,  which  was  designed  to  hold  the  offerings  for  the  dead. 
Thus,  as  elsewhere,  belief  in  immortality,  and  honor  approach- 
ing, if  not  amounting  to  worship,  were  bound  together  in  an- 
cient Egypt.'    The  spirit  of  this  belief  is  finely  caught  as  we 
read  the  inscription  of  Rameses  II  at  Abydos.     **  Awake ! "  he 
addresses  his  deceased  father,  Seti  I,  ^^  raise  thy  face  to  heaven, 
behold  the  sun,  my  father  Mineptah,  thou  who  art  like  Grod. 
Here  am  I  who  make  thy  name  to  live."    Connected  with  this 
worship  was  the  belief  that  the  most  terrible  curse  which  could 
light  upon  a  man  was  to  have  *^  no  son  or  daughter  to  give  him 
the  lustral  water.*'    Just  as  the  Brahman  believes  that  his  en- 
trance into  Nirvana  depends  upon  his  having  a  son  to  perfonn 
the  funeral  rites. 

The  third  class  of  causes  which  operate  to  produce  the  be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  individual  are  the  more  defin- 
itively ethical  and  religious.    These  causes  come  into  efficient 
operation  later,  and  only  as  the  moral  and  religious  develop- 
ment of  man  attains  a  certain  stage.     But  they  furnish  the 
more  permanent  grounds  for  belief ;  they  are,  indeed,  the  only 
secure  reasons  for  a  rational  faith  and  hope.     In  this  case,  as 
in  all  others,  the  defensible  character  of  the^ligious  belief  is 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  ethical   development  which  has 
been  given  to  its  form.     The  conception  of  righteousness  as 
somehow  seated  at  the  heart  of  the  Universe,  the  impression 
that  the  cosmic  existences,  forces,  and  processes,  are  somehow 
interpretable  in  terms  of  a  moral  World-order,  stimulates  and 
strengthens  the  belief  in  immortality.     As  man's  conception 
of  God  in  terms  of  Ethical  Spirit  becomes  established  in  human 

>  Compare  the  Chapter  on  "Life  and  Death"  in  Jevon's  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Religion;  and  see  Nassau,  Fetichism  in  West  Africa,  p.  52/. 

3  See  the  Articles  of  E.  de  Roug^  in  the  Revue  Archtologique  (New  Series), 
vol.  I;  Etudes  8ur  U  Ritual  FurUraire  des  Anciens  6gyplienB, 
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belief,  the  ethical  consideiations  bearing  upon  the  tenet  of  his 
own  continued  existence  become  more  influential.  In  the 
highest  form  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  the  moral  Being  of  God,  and 
the  divine  work  with  the  race  as  their  Moral  Ruler  and  Re- 
deemer,  which  guarantees  that  sort  of  a  future  for  the  indi- 
yidual  man  in  which  the  hope  of  immortality  becomes  a  reason- 
able hope.  In  fact,  it  is  the  presence  or  absence,  the  degree 
and  the  development,  of  these  ethical  factors  which  more  than 
anything  else,  characterizes  and  differences  this  belief  as  it  ex- 
ists amongst  different  peoples  and  in  different  eras  of  their 
history.  There  is,  therefore,  no  little  historical  support  to  the 
claim  of  Schopenhauer,  that  if  man  could  sustain  the  belief  in 
his  own  unending  existence  without  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God,  then  *^  faith  in  the  existence  of  God  would  cool."  But 
the  more  rational  point  of  view  reverses  this  dictum  and  finds 
in  the  kind  of  Gt>d  whose  existence  &uth  accepts,  the  power  to 
sustain  the  belief  in  at  least  the  possibility  of  an  unending  ex- 
istence for  the  *^  sons  of  God." 

Now  since  the  activity  and  value  of  the  **  ontological  con- 
sciousness "  makes  itself  felt  throughout  the  entire  process  of 
religious  belief,  the  particular  conception' held  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  entity  called  ^^  soul,"  conations  the  belief  in  its  im- 
mortality in  a  very  important  way.  What  reaUy  %$  tliis  soul, 
which  is  regarded  as  somehow  separable  from  its  body,  and  so 
capable  of  continuance  after  death  ?  Beyond  the  earlier  stages 
of  an  *^  unreflecting  spiritism/'  three  principal  answers  have 
been  given  to  this  inquiry  by  the  reflective  thinking  of  man- 
kind. Of  these  one  affirms  that  the  soul  is  an  indestructible 
entity,  which  may  be  conceived  of  as  continuing  in  existence 
without  manifesting  those  activities  of  self-consciousness,  re- 
cognitive  memory,  and  rational  and  ethical  self-determination, 
in  which  the  very  essence  of  the  self-known  Self  consists.  Its 
being  may  be  conceived  of  as  persisting  after  the  analogy  of 
the  permanent  material  elements,  or  units  of  force.  Another 
opinion  affirms  that  the  soul  is  really  only  a  succession  of 
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pgychoses, — the  character  of  which  is,  however,  self-like,  be- 
cause it  falls  under  the  law  of  habit  and  thus  has  a  sort  of  seif- 
perpetuating  quality.  Or,  in  the  third  place,  the  soul  may  be 
conceived  of  as  just  that  reality  which  it  knows  itself  to  be, 
and  which  consists  in  its  being  actually  the  self-determining 
subject  of  its  own  peculiar  forms  of  functioning.  To  be  self- 
conscious,  to  exercise  recognitive  memory,  and  rational  infe^ 
ence,  and  to  shape  conduct  in  the  pursuit  of  moral  and  sosthetical 
ideals, — this  is  really  to  be  a  Self. 

So  vague  and  shifty  are  the  notions  of  the  nat^jjune  of  the 
sours  reality  which  are  in  general  held  by  savage  and  primi- 
tive peoples,  that  their  beliefs  make  it  impossible  to  determine 
which  one  of  the  several  souls  possessed  by  any  individual  is 
going  to  be  preserved.    Indeed,  it  seems  easily  possiUe  dttt 
several  of  them  should  continue  at  least  for  a  time  in  existence 
after  death.    The  savage,  in  his  effort  to  jtccount  for  all  bii 
exi>eriences,  readily  endows  Ifimself  with  the  necessary  number 
of  Houls.     The  natives  of  West  Africa^  are  the  possessors  of  no 
fewer  than  four  spirits  each ;  the  Sioux  have  three  souls ;  some 
Dakota  tribes  rejoice  in  the  sacred  nui^ber  four ;  and  tbe 
Naviijas  according  to  Dr.  Matthews,  think  of  one  of  their  scab 
as  H  sort  of  **  astral  body.*'     Other  tribes  of  savages  are  proud 
of,  or  tix>ublod  with,  no  fewer  than  six  or  seven.     Tftoism  in 
(^hina  provides  each  individual  with  three  souls ;  one  remains 
with  tho  cor{)8e,  one  with  the  spirit's  tablet,  and  one  is  carried 
ofT  ti>  purgatory.     And  lest  the  civilized  sceptic  scoff  at  this, 
ho  may  Ih»  nskod  to  remember,  not  only  the  threefold  designa- 
tion of  tho  Hebrews,  of  the  animal   (nephesh),  the  human 
(nM(*A\  and   the   divine  (neshama/i^  soul,  but  also  Plato's 
thumoa^  fpithumuu  and  nom  ;  or  the  various  conscious,  subccffl- 
scions  or  '^subliminal/*  and  dual,  triple,  or  quadruple  selyes 
of  some  moilem  jisychologists.     From  the  only  tenable  point 
of  view,*  as  it  seems  to  us«  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  le* 

>  S<H»  Naswtiu,  Fetiohisni  in  Wwt  Africa,  p.  52/. 

•  Compare  the  autlKtr's  lUiilasophy  of  Mind,  chapters  IV-VI. 
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ligioos  doctrine  of  immortality  are  concerned,  the  modem 
^scientific  divisions  of  the  classes  of  phenomenal  experience  are 
-no  more  important  than  are  those  belonging  to  the  centuries- 
::old  spiritism  of  savage  and  primitive  tribes.  It  is  enough  to 
iBecure  a  reasonable  hope  in  the  permanency  of  one  soul,  if  only 
r:that  one  be  enough  of  a  soul.  And  this  sufficiency  of  values 
.can,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  belong  only  to  the  rational 
Land  moiul  Self,  with  its  developing  forms  of  life  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  legitimate  ideals. 

The  doctrine  of  Atman  in  ancient  and  modem  Brahmanism, 
i  the  mediseval  and  scholastic  pre-Kantian  conception  of  the  soul, 
Mad  much  of  both  the  popular  and  the  scholastic  theology  of 
^to-day,  require  a  conception  of  the  soul's  entity  in  the  first  of  the 
^  three  meanings  of  the  term.  This  conception,  however,  when 
logically  carried  through,  naturally  allies  itself  either  with  the 
.doctrine  of  transmigration  in  some  of  its  cruder  forms,  or  with 
the  theories  of  pantheism  touching  the  absorption  of  the  human 
individual  soul-entity  into  the  all-embracing  entity  of  the  Ab- 
Bolute.  From  the  point  of  view  of  modem  psychology  the 
conception  itself  is  as  invalid  scientifically  as  the  conclusion 
derived  from  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  sesthetical  and  ethical 
sentiments  of  value.  Buddhism  was  in  the  right,  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  way,  when  it  rejected  in  the  interests  of 
morals  and  of  religion  the  BrShmanical  tenet  of  an  imperish- 
able and  substantial  soul-entity,  separable  from  all  contingencies 
of  change  in  its  environment  and  independent,  for  its  continued 
existence,  of  its  own  conscious  and  voluntary  manner  of  behaV' 
ior.  But  it  committed  a  fatal  mistake  when  it  put  forth  the 
doctrine  that  the  substantial  existence  of  the  soul  is  a  mere 
name  for  the  presence  of  the  *^five  attachment-groups*' :  ^^  In 
the  absolute  sense,"  said  its  doctrine,  ^*  there  is  no  living  en- 
tity there  to  form  a  basis  for  such  figments  as  *  I  am,'  or  ^  I.' " 
The  £(jio  thus  becomes  only  a  **  serial  succession  ";  one  element 
perishes  and  another  arises.  But  this  doctrine  of  Buddhism, 
like  that  of  Brahmanism  which  it  was  intended  to  displace, 
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is  based  upon  a  quite  insufficient  and  even  &lse  conception  of 
the  nature  of  that  unity  and  permanency  of  existence  which 
makes  the  so-called  **  serial  succession  "  a  really  existing  Self. 

The  dependence  in  a  rational  way  of  the  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  individual  upon  the  conception  held  as  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  soul's  reality  is  intimate  and  unalterable.    If  tbe 
reality  of  man's  Selfhood  consists  in  the  imperishable  existence 
of  some  unconscious  ^  soul-stuff  " ;  or  if  it  is  exhausted  by  a 
mere  series  of  conscious  or  half-conscious  states,  that  may  at 
any  time  cease  to  be  articulated  by  self-consciousness,  memoij, 
and  rational  inference,  into  the  life-history  of  a  true  Self ;  then, 
in  either  of  these  cases,  we  cannot  identify  its  existence  after 
death  with  an  immortality  that  is  satis&ctory  to  the  tenets  d 
monotheistic  religion,  or  with  an  ideal  of  the  future  that  calk 
for  an  exercise  of  rational  faith  and  hope.    More  definitely 
stated :  A  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  individual  must,  on 
the  one  hand,  satisfy  the  modem  scientific  views  as  to  the  soul's 
nature  and  relations  to  bodily  existence ;  and  on  the  other  band, 
it  must  take  its  place  in  a  system  of  religious  belie&  which  em- 
phasizes .  the  significance  and  value  of  the  self-conscious  aod 
rational  life  of  personal  spirit  in  the  progressive  realization  of 
its  ideals.     Neither  of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled  by  that  view 
of  the  soul's  entity  which  destroys  or  impairs  the  conceptioii 
of  it  as  a  true  Self.    It  is  the  Self  thai  i^  immof^talj  if  tmuMf' 
tality  await  man  in  any  form  whatever. 

Neither  is  a  merely  figurative  permanency,  in  the  "  life  of  the 
race,"  or  by  way  of  influence  over  others  (as,  for  example,  is 
indicated  in  George  Eliot's  hymn,  beginning :  *^  O  might  I  join 
the  choir  invisible  "),  a  i*eal  immortality  of  the  individual. 

The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  individual,  like  all  reli* 
gious  beliefs,  has  been  the  subject  of  development  in  dependence, 
more  or  less  immediate  and  complete,  upon  the  advance  of  race* 
culture.  In  determining  the  stages  and  rapidity  of  this  adr 
vance,  the  principal  factors  have  been  the  prevailing  concep- 
tions (1)  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  Self ;  (2)  as  to  the 
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"'toing  of  God  and  his  lelaticHis  to  men ;  and  (3)  as  to  the 
*ooial  conditions  and  ideals  which  evoke  the  feelings  and  judg- 
^lents  of  value.  Here,  as  in  general  with  human  efforts  to 
^liotore  the  invisible  and  the  ideal,  no  rigid  application  of  any 
^o-called  laws  of  the  evolution  of  the  belief  can  be  made  in 
jeliance  upon  the  facts  of  history.  A  certain  order  may,  how- 
iiver,  be  said  to  control  the  appearance  and  the  prevalence  of 
he  various  forms  of  this  belief.  They  may,  therefore,  be  ar- 
canged  under  the  following  four  heads ;  although  they  are  not 
jotoally  kept  distinct  or  free  from  various  admixtures  with 
Hie  another. 

:  The  lowest  historical  form  of  the  belief  in  the  continued  ex- 
Btence  of  man's  soul  after  death  aflirms  of  it  some  shadowy 
ind  ghost-like  character.  In  this  form,  the  belief  fits  in  with 
diat  stage  of  religious  development  which  was  characterized  as 
Uk  unreflecting  spiritism.  Indeed,  the  belief  in  immortality  at 
ttiis  stage  is  akin  to  the  belief  in  ghosts,  and  is  motived  chiefly 
fay  fear.  Although  some  of  the  dead  may  be  supposed  to  be, 
ai  some  of  the  living  certainly  are,  more  powerful  than  others, 
and  better  situated  and  conditioned  in  the  spirit  world,  any 
division  among  the  dead  does  not  appear  to  rest  upon  ethical 
grounds.  Hence  ancestor-worship  may  form  a  hindrance  to 
tiie  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  toward  a  higher  ethical 
and  spiritual  form.  To  make  the  condition  of  the  dead  depend 
upon  their  relation  to  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  living, 
whether  fear,  pride,  hatred,  or  love,  is  certainly  injurious  to  the 
eonception  of  a  moral  world-order,  extending  into  invisible 
regions  of  time  and  space. 

A  next  higher  stage — at  least  in  some  respects — of  this  be- 
lief takes  the  form  of  the  opinion  that  all  souls  pass  upon  death 
into  some  other  embodied  manifestation ;  and  that  the  character 
of  this  transmigration  depends  somehow  upon  considerations 
realized  in  the  life  of  those  souls  previous  to  death.  The  more 
elaborate  and  definite  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
seems  to  have  arisen,  especially  in  ancient  Egypt  and  in  India, 
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hi  t^irtr  «rc!£;  azid  £ft;h  eeKtncsB.  cz  end  to  fasve  renltdi 
bvsx  m  ArrtAopBHiPt  erf  the  «fciei3  iJLwmnf  t^«wrtTH»tm»gUJ 
vidi  «  bwjw  <rf  VMnoEfli  aad  «in— i-iPi—lu^jL  In  Egjpt  tt 
d(Ktrs«e  sppQtft  v>  fasre  bam  fiisi  tsaf^  as  a  meumfn- 
W9i4kkg  xkat  gooi  and  tibea  of  paoaduiig  tbe  bid ;  in  Tn^  of 
bfAki  aiiilK/-  That  one  Upuikliad  dedam :  ^  All  ivlio  iepA 
bom  this  vorid  go  to  the  moon.  In  tiie  bright  f ortnigbt  the 
mcNio  »  gbddetned  br  tfaeir  spiriti ;  but  in  the  daik  f mtDq^ 
it  Modb  tfaiem  fortfa  into  new  births.  Yerily  the  moon  it  die 
door  of  bearen.  Him  who  xejecta  it,  it  aeoda  on  bgrond;  bit 
wfa<jf^>  rejects  it  not,  him  it  rains  down  npon  this  wodd.  And 
here  is  be  bom  either  as  a  worm,  or  a  giaashopper,  or  a  fiBii,or 
a  bird,  or  a  lion,  or  a  boar,  or  a  serpent,  or  a  tiger,  or  a  imi, 
Of  some  other  creature,  according  to  his  deeds  and  his  knowl- 
edge.*** 

The  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  sonl  as  ahnma 
individual,  and  under  conditions  dependent  for  their  charMler 
upon  *^  deeds  done  in  the  body,**  represents  a  still  U^er  stage 
of  development.  In  connection  with  this  form  of  belief,  tiie 
growth  of  moral  sentiment  from  which  it  proceeds  results  ii 
either  adding  special  miseries  to  the  wicked  in  the  undeigrouiKl 
world  common  to  all ;  or  else,  finally,  in  separating  locally  die 
alKide  of  the  good  dead  from  that  of  the  wicked  dead.  The 
modification  of  this  view  which  is  introduced  by  the  Buddhi»- 
tic  doctrine  of  Karma  emphasizes,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  retribu- 
tion, but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  apply 
to  tluj  hunjan  individual.  For  Buddhism  holds  that  no  soul 
which  coriHwponds  to  the  true  conception  of  a  Self  exists,  either 
before  or  wiU^v  death ;  what  persists  after  death  is  only  "  the  ac- 

1  The  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  a  natural  and  almost  inevitable  dedu^ 
tion  from  the  l)olief  of  Animism;  and  8ome  antbropolog^ista  have  therefore 
hT^yxed  for  its  universality.  Rhys  r)avids  denies,  bowew,  that  any  tiace 
of  it  is  fotmd  among  the  Arj-ans  pie>-iou»  to  thwp  migration  into  India; 
and  also  that  the  Aryan  races  generally  held  to  the  belief.  See  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Ileliffion,  p.  74;  and  the  quotatioo«>  p.  7^. 

»  Rhys  Davids,  Ibid.,  p.  81/. 
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cumulated  results  of  all  your  actions,  words,  and  thoughts.'* 
Tet  popular  Buddhism  has  its  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell,  as 
vividly  pictorial  and  intensely  realistic  as  that  of  any  other  of 
the  greater  world-religions. 

A  still  greater  maturity  of  philosophical  reflection  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  character  of  the  soul's  future  after  death  de* 
pends  upon  the  relations  it  will  sustain  to  the  Absolute  Being 
from  which  its  existence  is  derived.    In  a  word,  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  individual  is  secured  by,  and  subsists  in,  the  relation 
which  it  permanently  assumes    toward   its  own  Soui'ce  or 
Grzonnd.     Thus  the  immortality  of   the    Pantheism  of  the 
Brahmanical  type  is  conceived  of  as  an  absorption  of  the  soul 
of  the  individual  into  Atman,  or  the  World-Soul,  from  which  it 
came  forth.    The  immortality  of  the  enlightened  Buddhist  is 
Nirvana,  or  the  cessation  of  that  otherwise  endless  succession  of 
ooDsoious  states,  rendered  miserable  by  unsatisfied  desires,  in 
irhich  the  necessity  of  Karma  involves  the  soul.     Metemp- 
ijohoBiB   is   now   the   object  of  dread,  as  the  prospect  of  it 
extends  indefinitely  into  the  remotest  future.     But  when  re- 
flection puts  a   sufficiently  high  estimate  upon  the   ethical 
values  involved,  and  adopts  the  conceptions  of  God  as  perfect 
Ethical  Spirit,  and  of  man  as  potentially  a  son  of  God,  then  it 
IB  a  moral  and  spiritual  union  with  the  Divine  Being,  in  a  king- 
dom of  redeemed  and  blessed  spirits,  which  furnishes  the  high- 
est type  of  the  soul's  immortality  and  which  becomes  the 
object  of  the  soul's  highest  endeavor. 

Among  peoples  which  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
dvilization,  the  most  various  forms  of  belief  may  coexist — either 
as  distributed  somewhat  definitely  amongst  the  correspond- 
ing grrades  of  existing  culture,  or  as  a  rather  confused  mingling 
of  elements  from  them  all.    Even  among  rude  tribes  there  are 
tnces  to  be  found  of  higher  views ;  and  whether  such  views 
an  survivals  from  a  far  distant  and  better  past  or  are  due  to 
the  later  reflections  of  the  more  thoughtful  few,  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  say.    The  more  general  theory  of  the  continu- 
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ance  of  soul-life  affimiB  that  each  tribe  or  clan  somehow 
liyes  on  as  it  knows  life  to  be  when  men  are  associated  in 
bodily  shapes.  Wounds,  sicknesses,  mutilatioDs,  etc.,  are  carried 
over  into  the  beyond.  As  a  belief  which  was  perhaps  oiigin- 
ally  connected  with  burial  in  the  earth,  the  dead  inhabit  the 
vast  and  gloomy  and  indefinite  ^*  underground."  Thus  was 
conceived  of,  the  Hebrew  Sheol  and  the  Babylonian  ^land 
whence  none  return."  But  the  place  of  souls  may  be  on  the 
summit  of  some  mountain,  as  on  the  top  of  Kina  Bala  in 
Borneo,  or  of  Gunjung  Danka  in  West  Java.  It  may  be  over 
the  mountains,  or  over  the  seas ;  as  with  the  Chilians,  who 
located  among  the  peaks  of  Mexico  the  joyous  garden  of 
Tlalocan,  where  their  dead  ancestors  were.  Some  peoples,  quite 
below  the  Hebrews  in  their  conception  of  Deity,  have  been 
altogether  in  advance  of  them  in  their  conceptions  of  the  futoie 
life  of  the  individuaL  When  men  come  to  regard  a  separation 
of  the  dead  as  demanded  on  moral  grounds,  the  division  is 
facilitated  by  the  natural  phenomenon  of  the  setting  snn. 
Through  the  gate  which  its  arrival  in  the  Western  horizon 
seems  to  open,  the  blessed  may  enter  into  a  place  of  light  and 
happiness,  which  is  made  all  the  more  attractive  through  its 
striking  contrast  with  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  unde^ 
world.  Natural,  however,  as  it  appears  to  suppose  that  the 
different  views  of  the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death  must  be 
connected  with  the  treatment,  by  burial  or  by  burning,  of  the 
corpse,  the  supposition  is  not  borne  out  by  all  the  facts. 
Among  the  Teutons  in  the  North,  both  customs  seem  to 
have  been  practiced  without  any  clear  demarcation  of  either 
topography  or  periods  of  time.^  And  the  same  thing  is  sub- 
stantially true  of  India. 

From  time  immemorial  in  ancient  Egypt  the  "darling  idea" 
of  the  people  was  the  continued  existence  of  the  souls  of  their 
dead.^    An  elaborate  doctrine  of  immortality  is  proved  by  in- 

1  See  De  la  Sauseaye,  The  Religion  of  the  Teutons,  p.  57/. 

»  Comp.  Erman,  .^^gypten  und  -^^gyptisches  Leben  im  Altertum,  pp.  413J. 
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iT'Sriptions  on  the  walls  of  pyramids  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Dy- 
nasties, that  are  as  old  as  8000  B.  c.  But  as  to  the  How?  and 
^he  Where?  there  were  no  clearly  sustained  and  universally 
:«oognized  views.  Some  thought  the  departed  souls  were  in 
:.eaYen  among  the  stars ;  others  that  they  were  with  the  birds 
^n  the  trees,  or  with  their  bones  under  the  ground.  Some  held 
.  hat  the  dead  changed  their  form,  and  existed  *^  to-day  as  herons 
•nd  to-morrow  as  beetles,  and  the  day  after  as  a  lotus  blossom 
in  the  water."  The  part  that  survived  was  the  spirit  or  Ka^ — 
.  •  self-existent  entity  which  dwells  in  man  and  by  its  presence 
lestows  upon  him  life  and  health  and  joy.  For  the  uses  of 
his  spiritual  entity  the  body  must  be  preserved,  in  order  to 
lecome  again  its  dwelling-place.  But  the  Ka  itself  needed 
:ood  and  drink  to  preserve  it,  and  to  prevent  hunger  and  thirst. 
In  the  thought  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  combination  of  mag- 
oal  with  ethical  elements  determined  the  condition  of  the  dead, 
irhether  good  or  bad.  Besides  the  righteousness  of  the  Osiris, 
'he  candidate  for  a  happy  immortality  needed  to  know  the 
lames  of  the  bolt  on  the  door,  of  the  panels,  the  sill,  the  lock, 
bhe  door-posts  and  the  door-keeper,  of  the  *^  Hall  of  Truth." 
Moreover,  the  continuance  of  the  complete  man  in  a  satisfied 
life  depended  upon  getting  together  the  component  parts  which 
had  become  separated  by  death.  And  although  in  the  later 
doctrine  the  Ka  had  become  so  completely  identified  with  the 
Self  that  even  the  king  is  represented  as  presenting  offerings 
and  petitions  to  it,  as  to  his  own  personality,  and  as  receiving 
tiie  reply :  "  I  give  unto  thee  all  Life,  all  Stability,  all  Power, 
all  Health,  and  all  Joy ;  and  although  even  the  gods  of  Egypt 
had  their  Kas^  which  were  embodied  and  represented  in  their 
Btatues ;  still  there  were  at  least  two  other  immortal  parts  of 
the  individual  man.  One  of  these  was  his  heart  or  db.  The 
immortal  heart  of  man,  which  stood  in  somewhat  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  material  heart  as  the  Ka  to  the  whole  body,  ^  left 

1  See  Wiedermann,  The  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  p.  29;  and  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  p.  240/. 
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him  at  death  and  journeyed  to  the  ^  Abode  of  hearts."  An 
artificial  scarabfeus  of  hard  greenish  stone,  to  represent  the 
provisional  heart  between  death  and  the  renewal  of  the  com- 
plete life,  was  the  symbol  of  the  expected  event  of  resurrec- 
tion. The  third  immortal  part  of  man  was  his  Bti^  or  soul;and 
this  was  symbolized  by  a  human-headed  bird  (or  later,  a  lam- 
headed  scarabedus),  which  at  death  flew  away  to  be  with  the 
gods.  The  same  thought  was  set  forth  among  the  Greelu  bf 
a  wii^^  human  figure ;  and  among  the  Romans  by  a  butterfly. 
That  higher  moral  and  spiritual  Self-hood,  however,  which 
needed  somehow  to  be  preserved  if  the  belief  in  immortally 
was  to  become  both  rational  and  satisfying  to  the  higher  senti- 
ments and  ideals,  was  provided  for  by  the  conception  of  Osizis. 
The  Egyptians  called  their  dead  Osiris.  For  as  the  first  Di- 
vine King  of  Egypt,  when  overcome  by  death,  descended  into 
the  under-world,  but  afterwards  rose  from  there  and  went  to 
dwell  with  the  gods  and  to  lead  the  deathless  life  of  the  blessed, 
so  each  man  might  hope  it  would  be  with  his  Osiris.  There- 
fore the  spies  of  the  mummy's  feet  were  excised,  that  the  mire 
of  earth  might  be  removed  and  that  he  might  tread  the  HaU 
of  Judgment  with  pure  feet.  The  view  of  the  retribution  he 
was  sure  to  meet  was,  indeed,  emphasized  chiefly  by  the  *^  Neg- 
ative Confession":  "  I  have  not  robbed,  nor  murdered,  nor  lied, 
nor  caused  any  to  weep,  nor  injured  the  gods  " — and  so  on. 
The  punishment  of  the  wicked  consisted  in  withholding  his  heart 
and  other  immortal  parts ;  his  real  Self  accordingly  perished.^ 
But  the  state  of  blessedness  with  which  the  good  were  re- 
warded, in  the  Egyptian  doctrine,  was  not  an  absorption  into 
the  All,  nor  a  condition  corresponding  to  the  Buddhist  Nirvana. 
In  his  independent  individuality  he  continued  on  with  the 
gods,  being  especially  devoted  to  the  successful  and  happy  pm»- 
suit  of  agriculture  in  the  "  fields  of  the  blessed."  Thus  in  the 
later  doctrine,  at  least  of  the  Egyptians,  transmigration  of  souls 

1  On  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Heart"  see  Wiedermann,  Religion  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  p.  285/. 
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'was  not  compulsory ;  nor  was  it  a  reason  for  depressing  fear. 

^  And  in  g^eral  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  immortality  is  in  most 

favorable  contrast  with  most  of  the  pre-Christian  views.     The 

lofty  ethics  of  the  Egyptian  ^*  Book  of  the  Dead  "  has  already 

been  referred  to  in  another  connection. 

The  prosaic  and  intensely  practical  character  of  the  Chinese 
appears  in  their  prevalent  belief  as  to  the  continued  existence 
of  the  dead.  Still  their  doctrine  is  by  no  means  wanting  in 
strongly  ethical  factors.  The  view  of  T&oism  promised,  as  a 
reward  for  a  prolonged  discipline  of  the  body,  that  it  should 
undergo  a  sort  of  refining  or  ^ua«/-dematerializing  process 
which  would  render  it  unassailable  by  death.  Its  doctrine  is 
like  that  of  Egypt,  a  species  of  conditional  immortality.  At 
the  ferry  of  death,  ^^  the  profane  multitude,  not  being  sufiK- 
dently  concentrated  to  resist  the  inroads  of  decay,  vanish  into 
air,  and  cease  to  be ;  while  the  favored  few,  by  dint  of  perse- 
vering effort,  subdue  their  animal  nature  and  weave  its  fibres 
into  a  compact  unity  that  defies  its  destruction."  Of  this  view 
Dr.  Martin  ^  sajrs :  ^^  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  represent  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  idea  fires  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  for  ages 
after  its  promulgation,  or  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  its 
consequences.''  If  we  may  trust  the  tradition,  however,  Con- 
fucius himself  refused  to  lend  his  authority  either  for  or 
against  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  individual.  He 
was  an  agnostic  on  grounds  of  practical  results.  A  discourse 
attributed  to  him  makes  him  teach :  '^  If  I  should  say  the  dead 
have  knowledge  of  the  services  rendered  to  them,  I  fear  the 
filial  would  neglect  their  living  parents  in  their  zeal  to  serve 
their  deceased  ancestors ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  say  the 
dead  have  not  such  knowledge,  I  fear  lest  the  unfilial  should 
throw  away  the  bodies  of  their  parents  and  leave  them  un- 
buried."'     While  the  earlier  doctrine  of  retribution  punished 

^  Lore  of  Cathay,  p.   182. 

'  In  the  Chi&  Yu — a  coUection  the  authority  of  which,  however,  is  not 
above    Biiq[>icion. 

32 
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tiie  wTongKloer  in  this  life,  and  let  the  residoe  ci  letrbdii 
fall  upon  his  deso^idsnts  after  his  death,  the  Tioismiai 
Buddhism  of  the  popular  religion  of  China  today  is  a  fngkiil 
doctrine  of  puigatoiy  and  helL  with  only  a  <dianoe  of  otein; 
fay  special  and  expensive  oeremoaiee  the  deliTennoe  of  ih 
diree  souk  and  peihi^  also,  their  reunion  ■^  for  an  aMosi 
the  region  of  the  Inunortals  or  for  a  new  career  of  tzala 
earth.' ^ 

In  China — ^probaUy  above  all  other  coantnes, — die  dmif 
ment  of  the  moral  el^nents  in  the  helirf  in  ixmDoilalnjta 
been  checked  and  degraded  by  the  increneed  pEomine&ee  pm 
to  the  benefits  of  anoestor-wonhqi.  Acooiding  to  the  bvkt 
and  purest  notions  the  rule  of  pezecmified  and  deified  Emm 
was  over  all  spirits,  and  could  not  be  bribed  or  infloeDBBit 
do  wrong.  Speaking  of  It,  the  words  of  the  young  Bf 
Ch^&ng  in  the  twelfth  oentury  B.  c  aamie  na  : 


**  There  in  the  stnOt  aky 
It  Toumd  ahemt  urn  imoiwrnm^ 
Inqseotnig  all  ir«  do. 

And  d&ily  disapprcr^eB 
Wh&t  ifi  Dot  just  and  true.'" 

But  lat^r  a  tyrannioal  or  notoriouslT  wicked  imperial  o:  xJff 
ancestoi  couid  ajiparently,  when  dead,  be  put  upon  an  ecuk:'^ 
with  the  virtu v"»us  hy  being  worshipped  and  prared  to  fa:sj> 
cour  arid  hrlp. 

Oi  the  arjcjent  Rabvionian  and  AssTriaji  belief,  ve  ^'• 
affirm  vith  ]'r.»:t^s:)r  Jastrow,  it  •' dc»es  not  trarif^cend  Uit  ir 
lief  charac'tensijc  c>f  jirimitive  culture  everr\rbere,  wiiicb  oc- 
not  cojic'i.vt  (A  the  possihiiirr  of  life  coming  to  an  absoiit- 
end.'*^  Evcii  "a  divine  fiat  could  not  vripi-  out  what  vo^^"- 
dowed  vriiL  life  and  the  power  of  reproduction.''     The  ar- 

■  S(H'  Lccrrci.  Thf  T:elii:inTL««  of  China,  pp.  Hf)//.  ThiF  author  liffims. b^- 
pvp»    rh:.'   he  hu.«-  never  roiinri  the  dnotrine  of  *' reunion"  discunec  c  tfT 

TilOlSt      h'Dl. 

-  •  »:   :u(  entire  siitijeft    see  hi«.  Ileiicioii  of  Babylonia  and  A«Tr»- 33t 
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..were  accordingly  thought  of  as  contmuing  their  existence  in  a 

.  great  cave  underneath  the  earth, — ^in  the  ^'  house  of  Aralu.** 

.  Another  name  for  this  abode  was  Shu&lu,  or  a  ^^  place  of  in- 

.  quiry " ;  for  the  dead  have  superior  means   of  information 

about  certain  matters,  and  can  aid  living  men  by  answering 

_  their  questions  and  by  furnishing  them  with  oracles.    Indeed, 

tiie  dead  are  often  also  closely  associated  with  the  divine 

_ beings,  or  even  identified  with  them.     The  nether  world  is, 

~~1iowever,  a  joyless  prison ;  and  although  a  goddess  may  escape, 

no  man  who  enters  there  can  ever  return.     This  view  is  quite 

"  similar  to  that  of  Sheol  as  depicted  in  the  classic  passages, 

"Isaiah  xiv,  9-20  and  Ezekiel  xxxii,  18-31. 

The  continued  existence  from  which  the  religion  of  Buddha 
desired  to  furnish  a  way  of  escape  was  a  ceaseless  succession 
'of  births,  deaths,  and  relnrths — a  doctrine  of  inescapable  me- 
tempsychosis controlled  by  the  principles  of  Karma.  But  this 
inability  to  die  was  the  very  antithesis  to  immortal  life  con- 
sidered as  the  promise  and  goal  of  a  religion  of  salvation  such 
as  Buddhism  designed  to  be.  The  immortal  life  was  Nirvana, 
which  in  its  more  primitive  form  is  thus  described :  '*  When 
.  the  fire  of  lust  is  extinct,  that  is  Nirvana ;  when  the  fires  of 
in&tuation  and  hatred  are  extinct,  that  is  Nirvftna;  when 
pride,  false  belief,  and  all  other  passions  and  torments  are 
extinct,  that  is  Nirvana."^  In  another  passage,^ in  that  ex- 
ceedingly touching  account  of  the  Death  of  the  Buddha  (so 
like,  in  some  respects,  to  Plato^s  account  of  the  death  of  Soc- 
zates),  ^^The  Blessed  One"  is  made  to  speak  as  follows: 
^  EInough,  Ananda,  do  not  grieve,  nor  weep.  Have  I  not  al- 
ready told  you,  Ananda,  that  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  all 
things  near  and  dear  unto  us  that  we  must  divide  ourselves 
from  them,  leave  them,  sever  ourselves  from  them  ?  How  is  it 
possible,  Ananda,  that  whatever  has  been  bom,  has  come  into 
being,  is  organized  and  perishable,  should  not  perish  ?    That 

1  See  Buddhism  in  Translation,  Introduction  to  Jataka,  i,  SO. 
sNamdy,  Blaha-Parinibbanap^hitta,  v.  53. 
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problem  by  deriving — one  from  the  other  of  these  comitiies— 
any  of  the  particular  factors  of  these  views.  Notions  similar  to 
those  of  the  Greek  philosophy  existed  in  Egypt  centories  before 
Plato.  And  when  much  later, — about  800  B.  c. — Megasthenes 
was  in  India,  he  found  those  ^^most  estimable''  philosophers, 
the  Brahmans,  ^Miscussing  with  many  words  concerning 
death ;"  and  to  him  they  seemed  in  many  things  to  **  hold  the 
same  opinions  with  the  Greeks."  Although  they  regarded 
^  death  as  being,  for  the  wise,  a  birth  into  real  life — ^into  the 
happy  life,"  they  weaved  in  myths,  just  as  Plato  did,  **  in  re- 
gard to  the  soul's  immortality,  judgment  in  hell,  and  such 
things."  ^  In  spite  of  all  such  similarities,  however,  and  quite 
independently  of  the  answer  to  questions  of  historical  priority, 
it  was  Qreek  thinking  which  wrought  into  terms  corresponding 
with  Qreek  philosophy  those  conceptions  which  seemed  to  the 
Church  Catholic  also  to  correspond  best  with  the  truthfulness 
and  practical  effectiveness  of  a  certain  aspect  of  its  own 
teachings  respecting  tiie  nature  and  destiny  of  the  individual 
human  soul. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Greeks  regarded  man  as  a  dual 
being,  body  and  soul ;  and  the  soul  as  an  existence  which 
could  be  separated  from  the  body,  and  leaving  it  behind  could 
go  away  to  another  place.'  This  dual  way  of  thinking  of  every 
living  being  might  be  extended  not  only  to  single  objects,  but 
even  to  the  elements  out  of  which  the  earlier  philosophers 
built  up  the  world  of  experience.  On  the  one  hand,  these 
elements  seemed  to  have  souls ;  and  the  Cosmos  which  they 
built  up,  since  it  was  a  rational  and  beautiful  unity,  was 
worthy  of  being  endowed  with  a  World-Soul.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  soul  had  some  sort  of  shadowy  corporeality.  In 
the  Homeric  times  and  much  later  among  the  Greeks  the  life 
of  the  individual  soul  after  death  of  the  body  had  much  the 

1  Quoted  from  Schwanbeck's  Megasthenes,  by  Hopkins,  Rdigions  of  In- 
dia,  p.  1/. 
>  See  Rohde,  Psyche,  pp.  1-62. 
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aame  colorless  character  which  haa  nearly  or  quite  unitersi 
prev&iled  iit  a  certaia  st^e   in    the  evolution  of  tiiis  Wa 
With  tliem,  ua  with  the  Egyptians,    the  lore  of  life  aiuifa 
fiMiling  that  it  was  good  to  be   in  conscious   existence  iki) 
availed  to  prevent  the  gloomy  and   depre^ing  dieaddjj 
mortality,  and  tlie  frightful  doctrine  of  raet©mpsycha8i»,Mli< 
maintained  themselves  in  India.      And  the  effort  to  retlittl 
hope  of  a  better  life  after  death,   upon  condition  of  oo 
with  certain  moral  and  spiritual  r^uirements,  was  a 
tively  early  development  with   this   people.     As    IWA. 
shown,'  what  was  needed  was  not  so  much  a  8treagtheiai|4 
the  belief  in  the  fact  of  continued  existence  after  dealb; 
the  Greeks  already  shared  with  all  other  peoples  in  tfau  la 
The  need  was,  tlie  rather,  of  some  assurance  as  to  the  conMt 
this  life ;  as  to  a  preferred  form  of  existence  for  tho«  1 
fitted  themselves  to  realize  the  hope  of  it.     The  changBtol 
higher  point  of  view  was  in  large    measure  due  to  th«  ^ 
and  the  democratizing  of  ihe    Eleusinian    jVlysteries.   "1 
testimony  of  all  antiquity,"  says  one  writer,*  *'  to  the  iaipB 
and  uplifting  influence  of  the  mysteries  is  impreasivel;  m 
mous;  no  voice   is  raised  in  criticism."      A   cerbdii  muU 
resemblance  exists  between  the  confidence   in  the  overeflaBt 
power  of  spiritual  life  which  these  mysteries  produced  ai^ 
triumphant  note  of  the  Apostle  Paul   in   his  Epistle  ta  ^ 
Corinthians.     According  to  the  Orphic  theology,  too,  tlitbo^ 
is  a  prison  house ;  hut  the  soul  is  akin   in  its  nature  to  Gai 
If  puri6ed,  then,  this  spiritual  part  of  man  is  6tted  aad  deetiiMd 
for  a  union  with  the  Divine  Spirit.     The  rites  of  the  mystais 
were,  therefore,  not  mere  ceremonials,    or    magical  per(«> 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  25fiJ.  According  to  Rohde,  the  confident  w-hjcb  thi« 
tial«d  into  the  mysteries  had  as  to  a  blesaed  life  for  themseli'M  ittaM 
waa  not  derived  from  any  doctrine,  whether  taught  by  a  form  of  wai< 
of  ceremonial,  that  confirmed  their  belief  in  the  natutal  indf»trucfibili7 ' 
the  aniil.  It  waa  the  promiee  of  blrated  life  for  the  initiate  iriiidi  p"' 
the  myHteriea  their  hold  upon  the  mind. 

2  Wheeler,   Dionysiu  and   ImmorttUity,  p.   32. 
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ances :  they  were  symbolic  of  that  inner  purification  which  is 
the  beginning  and  the  pledge  of  immortal  life.  *^  Blessed  is 
he,"  says  Pindar,  '*  who  having  seen  these  rites  goeth  under 
the  earth.  He  knoweth  the  end  of  life ;  he  knoweth,  too,  its 
god-disposed  beginning."  **  Thrice-happy  they  among  mortals," 
exclaims  Sophocles,  '^  who  depart  into  Hades  after  their  eyes 
have  seen  these  rites.  Yea,  for  them  alone  is  there  a  life ; 
for  all  other  men  there  is  ill."  ^^  He  who  arrives  there  after 
initiation  and  purification,"  declares  Plato,  ^*  will  dweU  with 
the  gods." 

It  was  philosophy,  however,  which  by  its  reflections  upon 
the  everywhere-present,  architectonic  Life  of  the  World,  de- 
veloped among  the  Greeks  the  more  permanent  and  higher 
conception  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man's  soul.  With 
this  people  ^*  immortal "  and  divine,  or  ^^  godlike,"  were  inter- 
changeable conceptions.  ^^  Immortality,"  says  Rohde,^  ^^  is  the 
essential  predicate  of  God  and  only  of  God."  To  become  im- 
mortal, therefore,  is  to  partake  of  the  Divine  Life.  Thus  the 
hylozoistic  doctrine  of  the  soul  became  the  forerunner  of  the 
Platonic  and,  then,  of  the  Christian  philosophic  conception. 

Indeed,  the  Platonic  philosophy  of  the  soul's  nature  and  des- 
tiny  may  not  improperly  be  said  to  have  been,  in  some  of  its 
most  important  factors,  the  doctrine  prevalent  in  Christian  the- 
ology almost  down  to  the  present  time.  Plato's  firmly  rooted 
belief  in  the  soul's  immortality  depends  upon  the  ontological 
and  necessary  priority  of  reason  to  matter ;  it  is  also  essential 
in  order  to  make  reasonable  a  moral  view  of  the  world-order 
and  of  its  future  history.  For  the  whole  of  man's  life  is  a 
process  of  education ;  but  the  process  is  only  begun  in  this. 
life  and  is  to  be  carried  on  into  a  future  existence.  For  the 
individual  soul  there  are  in  his  doctrine,  as  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  three  possibilities  :  those  who  have  been 
purified  by  virtue  and  knowledge  will  find  eternal  blessedness ; 
some  will  pass  at  death  into  a  state  of  purgatory ;  others  will 

i  Peyche,  p.  296. 
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be  finally  condemned  without  hope  of  f  utoie  redemption.^  Ib 
other  respects,  indeed,  Plato*s  doctrine  of  the  future  f(x  the 
individual  soul  differed  from  that  evolved  by  the  Christian 
Church.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  mostpov- 
erful  outside  influence  in  developing  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
immortality  was  that  which  came  from  Oreek,  and  especially 
from  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  connection  which  the  development  oi 
the  belief  in  a  future  existence  for  the  individual  had  among 
the  early  Hebrews  with  the  entire  body  of  belie&  and  doctrines 
constituting  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  histoiy 
would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  special  recognition.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tiiird  century  b.  g.  the  Hebrew  conceptions 
of  the  state  of  the  dead — ^its  nature  and  relations  to  the  cha^ 
acter  of  the  life  before  death — remained  in  the  crude  and  un- 
formed stage  characteristic,  for  example,  of  the  Homeric  age 
among  the  Greeks.  The  conception  of  Yahweh  had  indeed 
undergone  a  considerable  ethical  development;  he  had  for 
some  time  been  worshipped  as  the  Living  God,  the  Giver  of 
life,  and  had  been  prayed  to  in  order  that  death  might  be 
averted.  Yet  this  shadowy  realm  of  the  dead  did  not  seem 
particularly  to  concern  Him.  The  gloomy  underworld  was  not 
thought  of  as  an  integral  part  of  YahweJti's  moral  dominion, 
over  which  He  reigned,  as  He  did  over  Israel  and  over  the 
heathen,  in  righteousness  and  fidelity.  Sheol  lay  outside  of 
the  Divine  Rule.' 

This  backwardness  and  lack  of  interest  in,  and  this  absence 
of  intelligent  conceptions  of,  the  destiny  and  condition  of  the 
dead,  were  largely  due  to  two  causes  : — namely,  to  the  want  of 
any  development  in  psychological  instincts  and  philosophical 
insight ;  but  more  particularly,  to  the  fact  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  were  regarded  as  the  subject  of  religion,  and  the  object 

1  See  Sir  A.  Grant,  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  Introductory  Essay,  HI. 
3  See  R.  H.  CharleSi  A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  life, 
p.  35/. 
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of  divine  oare,  rebuke,  warning,  reward,  and  panishment.  In 
other  words,  the  thought  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  a  Self, 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  relations  to  the  Divine  Spirit  of 
the  individual  finite  spirit,  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  the  Jew- 
ish mind.  The  eschatology  of  Judaism  was  particularly  de- 
fective as  respects  the  individual.^  Even  in  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah,  with  their  predictions  of  retributive  judgment  for 
^be  heathen  and  for  disobedient  Israel,  and  of  comfort  and  res- 
cue for  the  &ithful,  and  in  spite  of  certain  strong  individual- 
ktic  tendencies,  it  is  still  *^  a  people  "  that  are  for  the  future 
to  be  the  real  ^  subject  of  religion." ' 

Influences  were  at  work,  however,  in  the  very  heart  of  Ju- 
daism which,  in  response  to  the  historical  experiences  of  the 
people,  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  an  improved  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  individual  to  God,  both  in  this  life  and  es- 
pecially in  the  future.  More  and  more,  under  the  influence  of 
that  marvelous  succession  of  prophetic  teachers,  did  the  Divine 
Being  appear  to  believing  minds  as  perfectly  righteous,  just  in 
keeping  the  covenant,  and  tenderly  merciful  and  graciously 
forgiving  as  well.  But  more  and  more  was  the  fate  of  the 
nation  impressing  upon  these  same  minds  the  truth  that  their 
sad  fortune  was  Yahweh's  punishment  for  the  nation's  sins. 
This  punishment  culminated  in  the  exile.  ^'  With  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  the  prophetic  threatening  had  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prophetic  faith  had 
definitely  prevailed  over  the  popular  religion." '  In  two  re- 
spects an  important  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  believer's 
mind  toward  the  future  was  thus  brought  about.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Jewish  people  could  no  longer  expect  to  reap  the 
reward  of  their  fidelity  to  God  in  the  form  of  national  pros- 
perity; they  must  henceforth  be  treated  as  two  classes, — the 

1  Compare  Charles,  Ibid.,  p.   19/. 

sSee  Smend,  Lehrbuch    der    Alttestamentlichen    Religionageschichte, 
p.  248/. 
'Smend,  Ibid,,  p.  307. 
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faithful  and  the  faithless,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the 
godless  and  the  true  worshipper  of  the  true  God.  But  sincer 
there  is  now  nothing  more  in  sight  of  a  character  correspond- 
ing to  the  older  notions  of  good  or  evil  for  the  entire  people, 
that  need  be  feared  by  the  wicked  or  hoped  for  by  the  good, 
it  is  comfort  for  the  present,  through  hope  for  the  futoie, 
which  gives  the  key-note  to  prophecy.  The  individual  who 
trusts  the  righteousness  of  Yahweh  shall  no  longer  satisfy  his 
demand  for  a  theodicy  by  saying  that  the  ^'  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge ; "  let 
him  the  rather  believe  that  *^  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die,"  and  make  himself  righteous  by  turning  from  his  sine  in 
the  &ith  that  thus  **  it  shall  be  well  with  him."  With  such 
messages  as  these,  Ezekiel  and  the  later  prophets  became 
caretakers  of  the  souls  of  individuals,  and  held  out  to  them- 
selves and  to  others  the  hope  that  by  the  gathering  together 
of  those  who  repented  and  made  a  truly  spiritual  return  to 
God,  a  *^  new  Israel "  might  arise,  ^^  a  remnant "  might  be 
saved.' 

But  in  what  should  this  salvation,  now  promised  to  the 
righteous  few,  consist?    It  must  be  in  some  form  of  life;  in 
the  rescue  of  individuals  somehow  from  the  gloom  and  non- 
being  of  death.     For  how  can  the  dead  praise  God  ?     How  can 
those,  who  are  as  though  they  were  not,  magnify  the  Yahweh 
who  has  rescued  them  ?    Still — as  with  the  second  Isaiah  pre- 
eminently— the  prophetic  eye  sees  in  the  future  the  whole 
people  arising  to  a  new  and  glorious  heighth  of  national  life, 
through  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  faithful  remnant 
For  ^^  Judaism  is  from  the  beginning,  and  remained  to  the  end, 
a  religion  of  hope."     This  form  of  future  welfare  was,  then,  to 
be  effected  by  Messianic  influences.     This  is  the  prophetic  sola- 
tion.     A  much  less  confident  answer,  but  also  from  the  ethical 
point  of  view,  was  given  by  the  books  of  Wisdom  which  tried 
— with  a  trial  that  must  always  end  vainly — to  fiH-fuU  the 

1  Compare  Charles,  Ibid,,  p.  101/. 
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future  of  the  righteous  with  promises  of  good  that  stop  with 
the  present  life.  Religion,  however,  can  never  be  converted 
into  mere  prudence. 

Another  movement  of  religious  thought  and  feeling,  which 
was  to  change  the  ideal  of  hope,  was  both  arising  from  within 
and  being  imported  from  without.  This  movement  was  the 
^  individualizing  of  religion  "  as  a  ^^  pre-condition  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  people  "  such  as  God  demanded  for  his  own.^ 
Thus  the  hope  of  the  future  detached  itself  from  the  mass, 
considered  indiscriminately  and  without  reference  to  personal 
and  moral  worth,  and  attached  itself  to  the  personality  of 
the  few  devotees  of  righteousness.  They  were  the  men  who 
risked  all,  for  this  life  and  for  that  which,  if  anythmg,  is  be- 
yond  death,  in  confidence  that  God  is  wholly  righteous,  is  in- 
deed the  perfection  of  Ethical  Spirit  in  whom  the  man  of  the 
same  spirit  may  repose  a  hope  which  the  fear  of  extinction,  or 
of  the  gloomy  underworld,  cannot  destroy.  The  doctrine 
finally  evolved  by  this  individualizing  and  intensely  ethical 
movement,  in  order  to  meet  the  disappointed  hopes  of  the  pious, 
was  a  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

The  production  of  the  belief  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  on  Jewish  soil  the  result  of  no  little  contest  with  unbelievers, 
and  of  no  inconsiderable  heart-burning  and  painful  doubt  and 
struggle  with  temptation.  At  all  costs  the  dogma  of  Divine 
Righteousness  must  be  maintained,  unimpaired  in  its  control 
over  the  heart  and  the  life,  and  undiminished  in  moral  dignity 
and  comprehensiveness.  But,  in  fact,  if  the  pious  often  had 
occasion  to  rejoice,  because  the  godless  were  visited  with 
retributive  justice;  the  latter  had  even  more  frequent  occa- 
sion for  scorn  and  mocking,  when  the  righteous  died  unfor- 
tunate and  forsaken.  At  the  last,  however,  somehow  and  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  the  perfect  justice  and  goodness  of 
God  would  surely  be  vindicated.    Such  a  hope  necessarily  pro- 

i  See  Smend,  Und,,  p.  456,  and  Comp.  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Juden- 
tiiiDs  im  Neutestamentlichen  Zeitalter,  pp.  277)JF.     ' 
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itself  be;oDd  deatli ;  out  of  the  dead  themselves  it  cieua 
Balm  for  its  ovra  realization  in  the  future. 

it  has  been  well  said  tLkat  tbe  hope  of  the  resurrectioD  oftk 
dead  constitutes  the  most  significant  difference  between  6t 
prophetic  ideal  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  apocalj^tic  )M 
of  the  later  Judaism.'  This  expectation  not  only  dividaiil 
men,  whether  living  or  dead,  into  classes  with  respect  to  duir 
character  and  thoir  destiny ;  but  it  also  separates  the  «itiiii 
history  of  man's  existence  into  two  great  feons.  As  an  eilikii 
doctrine,  in  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  future  life  of  ik 
individual,  it  indeed  ein<  irely  late  in  Judaism.    Bb 

it  wrought  powerfully  i        y  when  it  once  became  esal- 

lished.     At  first  it  was  i        y  promulgated  as  a  liitioi 

judgment  upon  the  inhabit  he  earth  who  did  not  glotii* 

God,  and  a  call  to  the  right  m  .a  trust  Him  as  their  ere- 
lasting  strength ;  it  was  also  a  promise  that  tliose  in  the  dux 
who  did  thus  trust  should  hear  oice  calling  them  to  aiise,  ii 
awake,  and  sing  (Isaiah  zxiv — z  rii).  But  in  Daniel  (sii, '.) 
the  dogma  is  put  forth  that  certain  individuals  at  least  sluli 
have  a  resurrection :  "  Many  of  those  that  sleep  in  e^nUt 
dust  shaU  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  others  to  acorn  scd 
everlasting  shame."  It  is,  however,  the  yet  later  Apoc^lj'ptit 
writings  of  Judaism  which  for  the  first  time  in  perfectly  dei 
nite  form  announce  the  expectation  that  all  tlie  dead — those  oo 
the  earth,  and  in  Sheol,  and  in  hell — shall  arise. 

In  spite  of  opposition,  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  iH 
tiie  dead  seems  to  have  established  itself  as  a  dogma  tliroughtnl 
Palestine  and  to  have  become  the  faith  of  multitudes  of  the  peoplf- 
"The  Gospels  and  the  Acts  show  us  plainly  that,  at  the  tiiw 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  this  stage  of  ti« 
development  of  the  Jewish  religion  had  been  reached."'  If 
the  popular  belief,  however,  the  characteristics  and  condition 
of  this  new  life  were  conceived  of  in  a  gross  and  materialisdc 
fashion.     Eating  and  drinking,  being  free  from  labor,  pain,  ami 

>So  Bousaet,  Ibul.,  p.  255.  >  Quoted  from  Bounet,  Ibid.,  p.  Xl 
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sickness,  and  wandering  by  pleasant  streams  and  in  green 
meadows,  were  then,  as  they  are  to-day  among  multitudes  of 
Christian  beUevers,  the  objects  of  the  popular  desire  and  hope. 
Only  some  of  the  more  spiritual  of  the  Rabbis  would  have  an- 
ticipated the  truth  of  Paul's  declaration  (Rom.  xiv,  17) :  ^  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink ;  but  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Everlasting  life  had 
its  foil  in  everlasting  damnation ;  to  happiness  and  light  and 
healthful  life  were  opposed  darkness,  nothingness,  or  pain  of 
burning  and  other  tortures.  That  is  to  say,  at  last  and  most 
tardily  of  all  the  greater  religions,  Judaism  had  developed  a 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  individual  upon  a  qucm^ 
ethical  basis  of  the  individual's  relations  in  this  life  to  the  Ob- 
ject of  religious  faith  and  worship.  The  same  process  of  indi- 
vidualizing and  democratizing,  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
ottier  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  Judaism  (as,  e.  g.y  in 
the  substitution  of  the  service  of  the  Synagogue  for  that  of  the 
temple),  had  moulded  this  belief  also.  **  The  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  later  Judaism  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  *  high- 
strung  '  individualism  of  the  Gospel.  But,  indeed,  the  Prophet 
and  Master  must  first  come,  who  with  the  magical  might  of 
his  personality  could  stir  the  sleeping  forces  to  action  and  en- 
ergetic development." 

The  apocalyptic  views  of  the  later  Judaism  shaped  the 
pictorial  and  symbolic  form  in  which  early  Christianity  re- 
ceived the  doctrine  as  to  the  future  after  death  of  the  individ- 
ual man.  Jesus  represents  the  Old-Testament  worthies  as  still 
alive, — Abraham,  Isaac^  and  Jacob; — ^for  their  God  is  not  a 
Gkxl  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living.  Those  that  are  accounted 
worthy  to  obtain  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  are  the  chil- 
dren of  GK>d  and  henceforth  became  equal  to  the  angels  (Lk. 
XX.  85-88).  But  one's  place  in  this  kingdom  of  the  departed 
is  determined  differently  according  to  the  *^  deeds  done  in  the 
body.'*  The  righteous  beggar  Lazarus  is  in  ^*  Abraham's 
bosom,"  but  the  unjust  rich  man  is  ^'  afar  off  "  and  ^^  in  torments 
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(Lk.  XTi,  19-31).  This  separation  of  the  dead  od  Txd 
grounds  is  connected,  in  the  thoagbt  of  the  vntea  o!  ^ 
Gospels,  with  the  resiurectioQ  and  the  judgment  of  thf  ¥i£ 
which  ternunates  the  present  world-age  ;  aad  Uiese 
events  are  dependent  upon  his  **  Retam  "  (Pt 
will  be  sudden  and  unexpected.  Then  all  nations  of  the  eea 
will  be  called  to  judgment;  sentence  n'tll  be  passed  a':coiiis 
to  the  standard  of  the  filial  spirit  toward  God  and  of  brotld; 
lore  toward  nian ;  and  the  decision  in  respect  of  the  htm't 
weal  and  woe  will  be  definitely  pronounced.'  All  tJiii  Vfx 
spends  quite  completely,  so  far  am  imagery  is  concerned,  wi 
the  Kaobinical  notions  of  the  time.  There  are,  however,  cfrtn 
other  utterances  which,  if  they  are  not  obvious  departuies&a 
this  point  of  view,  are  difficult  to  reconcile  witlj  it.  SnciiSi 
Je-fus"  convereation  with  tlie  Sadducees  (Matt,  xxii,  23-SI), 
his  mention  of  "everlasting  tabernacles  "  into  which  art  » 
ceived  those  who  arrive  at  the  end  before  the  genenl  Tesin» 
tion  (Lk.  svi,  9),  and  his  promise  to  the  penitent  thief af« 
immediate  entrance  into  Paradise  (LIl  xxiii,  48), 

Whether  it  ia  possible  to  obtain  a  consistent  doctrine  of  ii< 
immortality  of  the  individual  from  such  teachings  u  tkt 
foregoing,  or  not,  is  in  our  judgment  a  matter  of  coin[»i»- 
tively  little  moment.  The  large  sweep  of  thought  about  lk 
future  of  t'.ie  person  who  becomes  attached  to  God,  in  ^ 
spirit  of  Christ,  comes  into  view  in  connection  with  tb 
promise  of  salvation  as  a  new  and  higher  spiritnal  lift; 
more  emphatically  j-et  when  the  future  of  the  race  is  in»i 
to  be  determined  by  the  progress  and  increasing  triumph  i^ 
God's  Kingdom.  The  advance  of  this  salvation,  as  itbelonj! 
to  the  earthly  life,  carries  with  it  the  sure  promise  of  its  po- 
fection  in  the  super-earthly  life  ;  and  death  cannot  put  any  i>- 
superable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  triumphant  prognS' 
The  Spirit,  which  has  controlled  Christ  himself,  has  been  • 
1,  he  will  continue  to  send  from  the  Father ;  and  this  sm 
1  See  Maft.  mv,  31-46;  liii,  39-*2;  xix,  28. 
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^Spirit  in  all  who  are  his  followers,  will  unfold  itself  as  life,  and 
:  -  will  secure  the  soul  against  perishing  by  being  cut  off  from  God. 
-.  Such  a  spiritual  development  has  two  sides.  On  the  one 
^side,  it  is  the  unfolding  of  the  life  of  faith  in  higher  and  higher 
.  degrees  of  self-denying  love,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ,  and 
- Jn  purifying  the  soul  from  all  the  imperfections,  weaknesses, 
,and  sins,  which  belong  to  its  natural  existence  amidst  its  earthly 
-  enyironment.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  the  securing  of  more  and 
..more  of  peace,  joy,  and  blessedness,  by  a  constant  and  increas- 
ingly complete  union  of  the  soul  with  6od.^ 

It  is,  however,  in  the  heavenly  future  and  not  in  the  earthly 
present  that  the  perfection  of  life,  which  is  ^^  eternal  life,'*  the 
**  life  in  God,*'  is  to  be  attained  by  true,  faithful,  and  persever- 
ing believers.     There,  "  in  the  heavens,"  is  their  great  reward 
(Matt.  V,  12).    What  matters  it,  if  the  gate   be  strait  and 
'^  the  way  narrow  ;  or  if  the  cost  be  a  hand,  a  foot,  or  an  eye ; 
the  life  to  come  is  worth  it  all.    For  it  is  the  true  life,  and 
"there  is  the  " Father's  house "  (John,  xiv,  2),  the  "everlasting 
;"  mansions  "  (Lk.  xvi,  9),  where  Christ  is  and  where  his  disci- 
ples shall  be  glorified  with  him.    In  the  confidence  of   this 
'  hope  his  followers  were  to  cast  all  their  cares  for  this  life  and 
~  the  life  to  come  upon  God.     To  secure,  by  being  of  its  Spirit, 
a  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  should  be  their  chief  aim ;  and 
'  all  else  desirable  and  really  good  would  follow.    The  fate 
of  the  sparrow  was  embraced  in  the  Divine  Love ;  how  much 
more  the  lives  of  God's  dear  children.    With  them,  as  with 
him,   eternity  should  ever  be  near  at  hand,  in  the  mind's 
eye  and  in  the  affections   of  the  heart.    The  veil  between 
the  two   worlds   is  thin ;  indeed,  there  are  no  two  separate 
worlds,  but  only  one — the  realm  of  the  Father — ^in  which  the 
life  of  the  man  of  filial  spirit  is  spent.     "The  approach  of 
eternity  awakened  in  Jesus  the  recognition  of  all  that  is  essen- 
of  all  that  endures  in  the  sight  of  God."  ^    This  is  the 


i  Compare  Schmid,  Tbeologie  des  Neuen  Testamentes,  204/. 
'Wemlei  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  I,  p.  94. 
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attitude  of  mind  and  will  toward  all  life,  present  and  fature, 
eartUy  and  saper-earthly,  which  essentially  accords  with  the 
religion  of  Christ.  '*  And  even  thoagh  later  on  the  escfaato* 
logical  drama  receded  ever  farther  into  the  background,  and 
this  earth  and  the  present  raised  their  claims  on  man  ever 
louder,  yet  eternity  surrounds  us  ever  in  the  garb  of  time, 
and  its  demands  are  the  same,  yesterday,  to<lay,  and  fo^ 
ever.  .  •  •  Jesus'  words  condemn  His  own  Church  down  to 
the  present  day." 

Within  the  New-Testament  period,  the  doctrine  of  the  pe^ 
footing  of  salvation  for  the  individual,  and  the  connected  view 
of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  were  chiefly  developed  in 
the  writings  ascribed  to  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John.  The 
former  had  his  training  in  the  apocalyptic  views  of  ihe  Jew- 
ish Rabbis.  The  terms  which  he  emplojrs,  and  the  pictaiee 
which  he  draws,  to  represent  his  conceptions  of  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  are,  therefore,  satumted 
with  the  influences  of  this  training.  Yet  in  his  conception  of 
the  resurrection,  as  made  an  assured  hope  for  the  believer,  he 
&r  transcends  the  doctrine  of  later  Judaism.  It  is  his  finn 
confidence  that  the  same  loving  Divine  Will  which  has  be- 
stowed countless  bodily  forms  upon  all  created  things,  from 
fish  to  B\m  and  bird  to  star,  will  not  be  defeated  in  his  pm^ 
pose  by  the  dissolution  which  must  overtake  the  ^^natonl 
body  "  of  those  who  have  put  their  trust  for  life  eternal  in  him 
(I  Cor.  xv).  Nor  is  Paul's  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
this  triumph  over  death  will  actually  be  brought  about^  at 
all  the  gross  material  thing  which  has  so  often  been  attributed 
to  him.  Just  as  the  p%yche^  or  natural  soul,  has  had  its  body 
appropriated  to  its  uses  in  its  earthly  existence,  so  when  it 
has  been  *'80wn  in  corruption,"  will  there  be  developed  liy 
the  divine  power  another  incorruptible  bodily  manifestation 
for  the  spirit  that  has  been  made  truly  alive  by  the  same 
Lord  who  is  the  Giver  of  all  life.  In  this  connection  the  apoe- 
tolic  vision  is  greatly  enlarged  until  its  horizon  encircles  the 
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entile  race  from  first  to  last.  What  has  akeady  taken  place 
with  him  who  was  the  Son  of  Man,  and  is  now  the  glorified  Son 
of  God,  shall  take  place  with  all  his  manj  brethren.  Death 
shall  have  its  sting  drawn ;  and  from  the  grave  shall  be  taken 
away  its  boast  of  victory.  Thus  this  Apostle  is  led  on  to 
indite  a  hymn  of  triumph  which  has  resounded  through  the 
centuries  ever  since,  to  the  uplift  and  comfort  of  millions  of 
mourning  and  doubting  souls ;  and  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  in  spite  of  all  criticism  of  the  details  of  its  concep- 
tion, will  go  on  resounding  to  the  end  of  time.  In  yet  another 
passage  (Rom.  viii,  19-^3)  this  same  Apostle  sees  all  Nature 
(even  that  «r(^tf  which  includes  the  irrational  creation  in  dis- 
tinction from  man),  which  hitherto  has  been  ^^  subjected  to 
bondage '-  by  the  Will  of  the  Creator,  regenerated,  uplifted, 
and  made  gloriously  to  share  in  the  comprehensive  process  of 
redemption  by  this  same  WilL^ 

In  the  writings  that  bear  the  name  of  John,  tiie  conception 
of  etemal  life  as  a  supreme  good  which  comes  through  spiritual 
unioa  with  its  source,  ia  dominant.  The  essence  of  this  ^'  eter- 
nal life  "  is  a  spiritual  likeness  to  Christ ;  as  to  its  form,  this 
has  not  yet  been  made  manifest,  but  will  be  at  Christ's  appearing 
(I  John,  ii,  28 — ^iii,  8 ;  iv,  17).  In  that  New-Testament  writ- 
ing which  is  preeminently  called  the  ^^  Apocalypse,"  there  is  a 
decidedly  backward  movement  upon  a  confusion  of  imageiy 
and  lurid  pictorial  representations  such  as  characterize  the 
Jewish  Apocalyptic,  and  from  which  only  a  few  clear  thoughts 
oecasionaUy  emerge.  Yet  the  promises  afforded  in  this  way 
aie  full  of  words  of  consolation  and  hope  to  those  who  face 
4eath  with  the  consciousness  of  a  personal  and  spiritual  agree- 
ment between  themselves  and  the  Will  of  God  as  made  known 
in  redemption. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  hope  of  immortality  for  the 

i  Aocotding  to  Charies  (Ibid,,  pp.  S79/.)}  there  were  four  stages  in  Paul's 
aMiiatoloQr.  It  is  probably  more  correct  to  say  that  four  different  poimts 
of  view  may  be  detected,  which  were  never  quite  brought  into  hannony. 

33 
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ndindul  vfaidi  Quatiuutjr  held  oat  came  to  mi  agt  piprf 
tociabnee  the  bope.  Aa  taym  Hamack '  of  the  mligMiiy 
ntioo  of  the  Greeks  uid  Romans  in  the  Gist  twg  cMni 
■nd  of  the  ctirrent  Gneco-Booiaii  philosophj  of  nEpr 
"What  was  Bought  aboTe  &U,  iras  to  enter  Into  an  inaeraii 
with  the  Deity,  to  be  sared  bj  hitn  and  become  a  paiHtek 
the  posaeasion  and  eDJovroeot  of  hla  life."  The  PbtMB.^ 
Stoic,  and  the Crntc  philosophical  specolationhiwl  led  tWaiA 
of  men  almost  aoiTeisalljr  to  the  reoogmtioo  of  MnAi| 
dirine  in  man's  spirit  (  wtm^m  or  nvt  y.  Bat  the  popaki  W 
in  the  bodily  appearance  of  the  gods  among  men  still  prtnU 
and  the  oeed  of  repentance,  pari&catioo,  and  an  impmndft 
was  keenly  s*ad  widely  felt.  All  this  was  faronUe  ti  k 
spread  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  for  At'tt 
Tidoal-  But  this  doctrine,  in  order  to  ^ia  uoceptauc^i 
a  certain  remoulding,  or  at  least  an  explanation  and  dml^ 
meat,  which  shoold  the  better  fit  it  to  accord  with  the  oobh? 
tions  of  the  soul's  nature,  rights,  and  deatiny,  then  held  ijOt 
conent  philosophy  of  religion.  This  belief,  too,  like  tH  ^ 
other  belief,  began  to  assume  new  forms  in  adaptatioD  lo ib 
demands  of  the  age.  Under  this  process  of  develapntoii.  *< 
have  on  the  one  side,  the  extremely  subliraateci  ideas  of  &» 
ticism,  and  on  the  other,  tlie  lingeringa  of  the  crass  eacW 
logical  notions  of  the  later  Judaism.  Between  the  two,  it 
though  with  many  differences  of  upinioa  as  to  detaila,  ei 
amidst  much  hot  and  wordy  strife  over  obscure  and  eren  *> 
intelligible  thoughts,  the  belief  of  the  Church  Catholic  fu- 
ceeded  in  maintaining  as  an  essential  part  of  its  creed  th 
doctrine  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  which  delivers  wa 
from  death  and  leads  him  to  a  blessed  union  with  God.* 

It  ia  not  necessary,  and  it  would  be' profitless,  to  follow di 
Christian  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  individuid  ihroi^ 
all  its  changes  of  opinion  as  to  How,  and  Where,  and  Wa 
and  under  What  Conditions,  and  by  Whom  primarily,  thisp* 
^HirtOfy  of  Dogma,  I,  p.  117.  'Hunack,  Ibid.,  II,  pp.  169^. 
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Bession  of  life  beyond  death  is  effectuated.  All  the  more  im- 
portant differences  of  view  on  all  these  points  have  thought 
themselves  able  to  appeal  for  support  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  of  the  Apostles ;  or  to  some  valid  psychology  of  the  nature 
and  potential  development  of  the  human  soul ;  or  to  some  indis- 
putably true  conception  of  the  Being  of  God,  and  of  his  perma- 
nent and  essential  relations  to  the  history  and  destiny  of  man. 
From  this  brief  historical  survey  certain  tentative  conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn  respecting  the  religious  conception  of  im- 
mortality for  the  individual  as  it  appears  for  examination  in 
the  light  of  modem  science  and  philosophy.  And,  first,  escha- 
tology,  or  the  attempt  at  a  rational  doctrine  of  the  future,  is, 
historically  considered,  a  relatively  late  development.  ^^  The 
escbatology  of  a  nation,"  says  Charles,^  *^  is  always  the  last  part 
of  their  religion  to  experience  the  transforming  power  of  new 
ideas  and  new  facts.'*  For  the  same  reasons  the  very  structure, 
and  the  confirmatory  evidence,  of  any  particular  belief  on  this 
subject  must  always  remain  relatively  imperfect.  But|  second, 
as  the  ethical  and  spiritual  conception  of  the  nature  of  man's 
self-hood  expands  and  deepens  and  becomes  more  surely 
founded,  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  individual  Self 
beoomes  at  the  same  time  more  rational  and  more  purified  from 
mechanical  and  unethical  elements.  Even  in  the  eschatology 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  certainly  in  much  of  theology  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  existence  of  such  elements  is  un« 
doubted.  And,  third,  it  is  above  all  the  conception  of  the 
ethical  being  and  rule  of  God,  as  extending  over  the  whole  race 
and  as  concerned  in  the  historical  process  of  redemption,  as' the 
Spirit  that  is  in  the  World  of  humanity  to  effect  its  Uplift 
toward  a  moral  union  with  the  Divine,  which  itself  purifies, 
confirms,  and  elevates  the  hope  of  immortality  for  the  indi- 
vidual Self  and  for  humanity. 

1  Critieal  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  p.  310. 
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VEEE  DOIDBTALITT  OF  THS  IHOIVIDITAI*  [OOHTOnnD] 


The  belief  in  the  exietenoe  ol  tike  indiTidiiel  albsr  ihid^fli 
aeoount  of  its  spontiiieoiu  origin  ftnd  neaiif  ummmla!m 
•ion,  may  properljbe  celled  ^netemi;*'  in  ite  higfaeiial 
gioos  form  this  belief  becomei  the  conUBdent  trastthttW 
will,  in  his  dealings  with  eeoh  kiunaa  being;  liMnfMii  th0|» 
feotion  of  his  own  ethioel  Being.  Our  inqniiy  now  Imom^ 
whetiher  the  doctrine  as  to  theeoal*s  mitara  and  destiajr  vU 
the  belief  prodooes  can  sostidn  itaalf  in  tbe  light  of  wmA 
kaxywledge  respecting  man*s oonatitetion  nndhia  plaoeiftl^ 
tare  at  large.  Is  the  &dth  of  religion  in  ihe  immortsli^rf 
the  individual  tenable  in  view  of  other  olasaes  of  facts  ?  Air 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  requires  that  certain  d»> 
tinctioDBy  which  in  the  history  of  the  belief  have  often  bea 
CQnfused  or  not  properly  made,  should  now  be  rendered  deo- 
The  clearing-up  of  these  distinctions  is  required  both  bj  tk 
complexity  of  the  problem  and  by  the  variety  of  the  farms  d 
belief  which  have  attempted  its  solution.  The  grounds  iff 
the  distinctions  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  problem  itself,  and  ii 
these  same  varied  forms  of  the  belief.  Their  examinatioo, 
therefore,  involves  the  reaffirmation  of  certain  religious  fiutb 
and  sentiments,  with  the  psychological  origin  and  developmeic 
in  history  of  which  we  have  by  this  time  become  so  familiar. 

There  is  one  fundamental  assumption  which^  whether  in  i 
somewhat  naive  or  elaborately  scientific  and  philosophical  foTS. 
underlies  all  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  individual.  This b 
the  assumption  that  the  so-called  '^  soul "  is  separable  from  the 
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body.  Whatever  the  esBential  nature  of  the  prinoiple  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  will,  may  appear  to  be,  and  however  loosely  or  in- 
kimately  related  to  the  bodily  orgamsm,  unless  its  separability 
From  this  organism  may  be  affirmed,  its  existence  after  death  is 
incredible.  For  the  fact  of  death,  and  the  aooompanjring  more 
>r  less  complete  destruction  of  the  body,  is  the  one  indisputar 
3le  and  imiversal  fact.  But  the  observation  that  the  vital 
processes  not  infrequently  continue  after  all  sig^  of  m(A 
existence  (as  with  the  dying)  have  forever  ceased,  and  even  (as 
in  sleep)  when  such  signs  are  temporarily  suspended,  leads  the 
primitive  mind  to  the  belief  in  two  souls.  Thus  one  of  these 
louls  can  leave  the  body  and  go  elsewhere,  while  the  other  is 
[eft  to  perish  with  the  body,  or  to  take  its  departure  later. 

The  belief  in  the  separability  of  the  soul  from  the  body  ia 
not,  however,  in  itself  dependent  upon  any  mature  conception 
IS  to  the  nature  of  thA  soul's  essence  ;  much  less  is  it  equiva* 
lent  to  the  doctrine  of  its  immateriality  or  ability  to  get  along, 
ID  to  say,  without  any  bodily  manifestation.  On  the  contrary, 
in  all  the  more  primitive  forms  of  the  belief  in  the  individuRl's 
immortality,  some  shadowy,  ghost-like  form  of  a  body  is,  as  of 
[lecessity,  implied.  And  along  that  line  of  the  development 
upon  which  at  the  beginning  the  Christian  faith  seized,  the  doe>- 
brine  of  a  resurrection — or  coming  again  into  the  possession  of  a 
living  body — was  an  essential  part  of  the  belief  in  an  existence 
ifter  death.  Even  the  grossest  conception,  however,  such  as 
iroiild  make  the  new  body  consist  of  a  reunion  of  the  material 
slements  that  had  composed  the  former  Body  at  the  time  of  its 
death,  must  somehow  provide  for  a  temporary  continued  exis- 
lence  of  the  soul,  apart  from  its  former  material  organism.  In 
a  woid,  either  for  a  short  time,  or  for  a  long  time,  or  for  ever, 
die  soul  of  the  individual  man  must  be  capable  of  existence 
qpart  from  its  present  tenement  of  flesh,  if  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality is  to  be  maintained.  The  senses  testify  in  the  most 
QMqiiivocal  fashion  to  the  dissolution  of  this^  its  presenti 
bodily  manilestation. 
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Now  it  ia  just  this  Bepantbility  of  the  soul  £rom  the  bodii; 
organiBiD,  to  which  modern  science  offers  such  etrenaom.  td 
—«a  they  seem  to  many — quite  conclusive  objections.  CnW 
these  objections  can  be  anBwered,  at  least  so  far  as  to  Deguin 
their  seemingly  coaclusive  character,  the  doctrine  of  the  is- 
mortality  of  the  individual  cannot  maintain  itself  in  tiie  ii{ii: 
of  the  evidence  to  the  contrary.  To  scientific  evidence  it  isni: 
to  oppose  the  s<M:aUed  "  natural  belief  "  in  an  existence  s&e 
death.  For  this  belief  itself,  when  regarded  from  the  sdmk 
pointof  view,  is  seen  to  be  "  natural  "  in  much  the  aameciUM 
as  b  the  belief  in  ghosts  or  in  the  realitr  of  the  objects  viiid 
visit  us  in  dreams.  At  the  best,  tliis  is  what  seems  true  tm 
the  purely  scientific  standpoint:  The  same  activity  of  imigin 
tion  and  thought  wiiich  projects  itaelf  into  the  f  utare  alwajiu^ 
of  necessity,  appears  to  itself  as  a  living  thing,  a  conaciomp» 
oesa  of  a  here-and-now  existing  soul.  To  try  to  im^iue  h« 
it  will  be,  not  to  be  at  all,  ia  to  tiy  something  quite  foreign* 
the  powers  of  the  human  miud ;  equally  so,  to  ask  the  mill 
to  express  in  thoughts  what  it  will  be  to  have  no  thoughtiil 
all.  Therefore,  a  mental  picture  of  the  non-existence  of  iIk 
Self,  drawn  true  to  life — or  rather,  to  the  absence  of  all  liff- 
by  the  Self's  own  constructive  skill  is  impossible.  No  po*i^ 
conception  can  be  gained  of  that  which  negates  all  coac«ptia 
Such  an  inability  ia,  however,  in  no  respect  a  guaranty, orcni 
an  argument  to  establish  the  probability,  of  the  soul's  eTeri<» 
ing  life.  Every  night  that  is  spent,  in  part,  in  dreamless sIkf^ 
is  an  experience  which  includes  the  reality  of  that  of  whici 
from  its  very  nature,  no  positive  conception  can  possiWy  1* 
formed.  Imagination  and  intellect  close  over  the  gap  in  ^ 
life  of  the  Self  by  bringing  together  the  conscious  stales  <s 
either  side.  W?iat  it  was,  if  anything,  for  us  meanwhile  tol» 
a  soul,  we  can  no  easier  tell  oureolves  then  wlrnt  it  would  hs" 
been  to  cease  forever  to  be ;  if  we  had  indeed  never  awafcewl 
irom  that  dreamless  sleep.  For  so  little,  then,  until  tlie  Stlf 
has  attained  the  consciousness  of  its  moral  worth  and  its  i^ 
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:  value  in  a  world  where  Ethical  Spirit  is  sapreme,  does  the  so- 
[  called  natural  belief  in  the  soul's  existence  after  death  count 
:.a8  a  valid  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  individual. 

The  brief  historical  survey  of  the  last  Chapter  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  rational  grounds  on  which  the  attempts  of 
.reflection  to  establish  the  immortality  of  the  individual  have 
relied^  have  had  a  two-fold  character.  These  attempts  themr 
selves,  however,  have  by  no  means  always  recognized  this  fact. 
■  Indeed,  in  Christian  theology,  from  the  time  when  it  came 
under  the  dominating  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  onward, 
both  these  lines  of  evidence  have  been  employed  to  establish 
the  rationality  of  the  hope  of  immortal  life.  Of  these  two, 
the  one  builds  upon  a  certain  view  of  the  soul  as  an  entity; 
the  other  turns  the  rather  in  faith  toward  God  as  pledged  to 
be  the  soul's  Redeemer.  The  former  culminates  in  a  demon- 
stration of  the  so-called  natural  immortality,  or  inherent  inde- 
structibility, of  the  principle  of  the  individual's  self-conscious 
and  personal  life.  It  claims  to  know  the  human  soul  to  be  of 
such  a  nature,  that  we  may  safely  deduce  from  its  very  con- 
oeption  a  non  po$8e  mori.  The  other  line  of  argument,  if  taken 
by  itself,  reaches  its  supreme  expression  in  the  confidence  that 
a  finite  spirit,  which  has  entered  by  a  voliintary  act  into  a 
moral  and  spiritual  union  with  the  Infinite  and  perfect  Ethical 
Spirit,  has  in  this  very  fact  a  pledge  for  its  continued  existence 
and  development.  It  places  in  this  experience  of  faith  and 
life  in  God,  the  valid  reasons  for  the  firm  conviction  of  a  po%u 
nan  mori.  Such  a  Self  has  acquired  the  ability  to  triumph  over 
death ;  it  has  received  the  divine  gift  of  immortal  life. 

The  feeling  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  very 
nature  of  man's  two-fold  being  and  from  the  more  obvious 
&cts  which  show  the  dependence  of  his  highest  spiritual  ex- 
periences upon  the  condition  of  the  bodily  organism  is  no 
modem  affair.  The  materialistic  view  of  the  problem  is  as 
old  as  human  reflective  thinking.  But  the  more  definite, 
scientific  knowledge  on  which  similar  difficulties  are  now 
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npported  U  compantirely  modem.  Its  effects  apm  t 
ligiatu  beliefs  and  hopes  thai  are  coooected  with  th«.  tt 
immort&li^  ara  already  only  too  obrioufi.  The  esiim 
the  moral  valoe  oi  the  individual  has,  indeed,  beeu  i 
whole  macb  enhanced.  In  the  light  of  modem  science 
life  seems  more  than  ever  worth  the  saring  and  perpeti 
proving.  But  the  stndy  of  his  mental  actiritie»  and  di 
ment  from  the  luological,  physiological  and  pejchop 
points  of  view  places  a  tremendoufi  weight  of  emphaii 
the  absolute  and  oomplete  dependence  of  these  actiTiti 
of  this  development,  on  the  fniictions  and  the  evolution 
material  organism.  One  may  easily  refuse  to  go  to  the 
length  of  regarding  tlie  life  of  self-consciousness,  reco 
memory,  rational  thinking,  and  self-determination  ia 
a  passible  reuliztng  of  jesthetical  and  ethical  ideals,  as 
series  of  "  «7ii'{>heuomena,"  as  the  efflaence  of  brm  foi 
One  may  indignantly  reject  the  position  of  out-and-oul 
ialism ;  but  it  is  still  a  short  and  easy  Ktep  over  a  ee 
path  from  the  phenomena  to  the  conclusion  that  tbi 
depeitdenoe  npon  the  bodily  Ufe,  really  is,  aa  it  seema 
sciences,  final  and  absolute. 

The  candid  searcher  for  the  truth  of  the  reli^oos  i 
of  the  imiDortality  of  the  individual  most;,  therefore,  fa 
the  problem  of  the  separability  of  the  soul  from  the  bod 
problem  undoubtedly  appears  more  complex  and  trei 
than  ever  before,  in  the  light  of  modem  scient^c  dis 
The  objections  offered  by  these  discoveries  may  be  com 
summarized  under  tlie  six  following  beads.'  Of  thes< 
evidence,  the  first  is  derived  from  studies  in  general 
and  coneidera  man's  place  in  the  biolc^cal  series. 
jection  looks  upon  all  psychical  phenomena,  upon  i 

>  It  niU  not,  perbape,  be  out  of  place  m  this  cooaeetioo  to  m 
following  neeeasarily  brief  sumroaiy  expieesea  the  conduamu 
ycara  of  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  subject,  "Uind  and  B 
the  tdationa  aGtuaUjr  existing  between  tbe  two. 


-.>5 


^Lsicf  7«r  s.  rJSii^^  :i.  i^ 


the   :^?ss*D:a  if  nil  siziis  of  wsroiicAl  1.:*^     Th^  An\»b* 

to  saT*  a  "•  ""^  cf  ii6  own  " :  the  v>*i^?  l>^^vxK\Nn^\vm^}^ 

Tes  as  ihoaga  moxei  br  serine  *cv:  *>!  *  j^ir^v^ot;;!*  ^nmv- 

U0118  sooL     Bat  dissolve  ibe  aiomio  struct un^  of  \\\^  tk\\K<i\^ 

docate  tbe  iKOod-corposcle,  and  thus  stx^p  onc^  f«^r  all  \\\t^ 

^^  metabolism  of  the  plasma.**  and  this  purjvvitofuU  Ai^nUiVo  l^ 

^lavior  of  the  liring  thing  nerer  i>etums.     WitJi  ih«^  «'«v!i9i;\niMi 

^f  the  chemical  processes  goes  the  it>ssiaiou  of  all  N\i;r))«  ^\f 

psychical  life.     In  man^s  case«  altlioui^h  ho  staiuU  nl  tho  )u>iid 

of  countless  seons  of  contintious  or  violontly  intrrrnptvd  «t\*^v 

lution,  the  conditions  of  biological  lifo  and  dovolopiuoiil  am 

1  Daa  Lebenswumior,  p.  111/. 
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knovD  to  be  the  same ;  the  dependence  of  hid  psjchicai  lit 
and  development  upon  the  fulfilment  of  organic  coodilM 
appeare  to  be  equally  complete. 

What  conclusion,  then,  in  men's  beb&lf  does  general  biol]^ 
warrant  other  than  the  conclusion  to  which  it  is  forcedtja 
experience  with  the  whole  of  the  series  of  natural  liTing  U 
ieB?  Nowhere  does  the  psychical,  how^ever  inexpliab^i 
terms  of  the  physical,  its  origin,  development,  and  t£mM. 
chaittcteriflticB  may  be,  seem  to  escape  this  dependence  upa 
the  integrity  of  its  supporting  organism.  We  may  not  imU 
affirm  that  immortality  for  the  individual  cajinot  develop: 
that  soil  of  the  oi^iiic,  where  a  definite  race  between  ^o 
building  and  down-pulling  forces  most  alwa^'s  termiiutei 
&TDr  of  the  latter.  But  ia  not  the  science  of  life  compelieii* 
assert  that  all  its  experience  of  the  facts  forbids  its  holdii^ 
out  any  promise  to  the  hope  that  it  will  be  so  ? 

When  attention  is  directed  more  particularly  to  the  den^ 
me nt  of  the  individual  man,  the  second  of  the  objectioniG 
belief  in  the  separability  of  the  soul  from  the  bodily  orgtuB 
at  once  becomes  obvious.  This  objection  arises  from  the  ^ 
parently  complete  parallelism  between  the  psychical  ftud  ii» 
organic  processes  of  evolution.  The  beginnings  of  thelifc^ 
the  human  individual,  like  those  of  the  individual  meinbei -if 
all  the  higher  animal  species,  coexist  with  the  fusion  of  a  ceH 
from  the  male  (a  tpermatozoon)  with  a  cell  from  tbe  female  (*> 
ovwn).  The  apermatovum,  which  originates  from  this  fi»* 
'  of  the  two  cells,  straightway  proceeds  upon  its  business  i^ 
building  out  of  the  pabulum  with  which  it  is  supplied — wiietic 
from  the  maternal  organism  or  after  it  has  left  this  oiganisui' 
a  complicated  structure  of  the  species  from  ivhich  it  was  itseli 
derived.  Not  only  does  this  cell,  with  its  elements  deiin^ 
from  the  two  parents,  somehow  serve  as  the  bearer  of  all  ilx 
cbamcteristics  common  to  the  species ;  but  it  also  transinia 
those  more  particular  traits  of  a  physical  and  oi^janic  or  tem- 
peramental sort  which  liave  come  down  from  countless  gece^ 
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'xHona  of  its  own  anceston ;  even  minute  idiosyncrasies  of  bodily 
lind  mental  sort  are  carried  over  in  this  same  compound  of 
iving  cells.    At  every  step  in  the  evolution  of  this  physical 
"^rm,  the  same  relation  between  it  and  the  psychical  develop- 
~3ient  seems  to  be  illustrated.    As  the  embryo  develops  in  the 
another's  womb,  signs  that  the  lower  and  more  plant*like  forms 
of  a  jiMMt-psychical  functioning  have  already  begun,  are  by  no 
means  waitting.     At  birth  the  development  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem has  proceeded  just  far  enough  to  fit  it  for  the  prompt  and 
effective  responses  to  those  attacks  from  the  sensory  stimuli  of 
its  new  and  strange  physical  environment,  in  which  the  founds. 
tions  of  a  psychical  development  must  be  laid.     But  the  asso- 
ciation-elements in  the  brain  are  not  as  yet  ready  for  use ;  and 
even  the  fibers  in  the  voluntary  tracts  of  the  higher  part  of 
the  spinal  cord  have  not  yet  been  myelinated ; — so  determined 
18  nature  to  have  the  functions  and  manifestations  of  the  so- 
called  soul  develop  only  pari  pa$9Uy  as  it  were,  with,  if  not  in 
absolute  dependence  upon,  the  evolution  of  the  physical  organ- 
ism.    All  the  way  through  life,  the  semblance  of  at  least  this 
TOUgh  form  of  a  parallel  evolution  is  maintained.    In  connec- 
tion with  the  increasing  use  of  the  higher  cerebral  centers,  the 
higher  functions  of  thought  and  of  feeling  display  themselves. 
Memory — or  rather  a  complex  system  of  more  or  less  definitively 
allied  and   interrelated   memories — develops   in   dependence 
upon  the  creation  and  preservation,  intact,  of  association-tracts 
in  the  brain.     With  the  maturing  vigor  and  continued  sound- 
ness of  the  nervous  system,  and  its  education  in  the  prompt 
and  unimpeded  performance  of  its  functions,  the  period  of 
greatest  mental  vigor  is  reached;    and  with  the  decaying 
strength  and  impaired  character  of  these  functions,  in  which 
old  age  compels  the  human  individual  to  share  the  law  of  all 
life,  the  psychical  weaknesses  peculiar  to  this  period  begin 
more  abundantly  to  appear. 

What  is  illustrated  by  the  details  of  the  physical  and  psychi- 
cal evolution  of  each  individual  man  is  also  impressively  en- 
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foiced  by  a  stadj  of  the  parallelism  between  the  two,  in  the 
entire  haman  species ;  it  is  even  yet  more  impfesaivelj  illus- 
trated  by  a  comparative  study  of  all  the  atfimal  kingdom. 
In  this  way  more  or  leas  successful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  scale  the  intellectual  capacities  of  differtmt  species  of  ani* 
mals  and  different  races  of  men,  according  to  the  size  of  tiie 
brain,  and  the  complexity  of  the  convolutions  of  its  cortex. 
Nor  have  such  attempts  been  willing  to  stop  short  of  estimating 
the  place  in  the  mental  scale  of  the  two  sexes,  or  of  different 
inctividuals  from  either  sex,  by  weighing  and  observing  the  dif- 
ferences in  this  rind  of  gtay  matter,  the  more  abundant  poaeaa- 
sion  of  which  is  the  crowning  physical  glory  of  the  human 
species. 

This  general  and  relatively  rough  paralleling  of  the  chinuy 
teristics  and  evolution  of  body  and  mind  in  man,  for  pnrpoeea  of 
emphasizing  the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  has 
now  become  much  more  definite  and  scientific  through  the 
recent  discoveries  in  the  so^udled  localization  of  oerebral  fono- 
tion.  Since  the  year  1870,  more  especially,  physiological 
science  has  been  somewhat  steadily  winning  its  way  in  this 
direction.  What  areas  of  the  brain-cortex  are  somehow  es- 
pecially concerned  in  the  motor  functions  of  the  different 
principal  parts  of  the  body,  and — ^more  surprising  and  impo^ 
tant  still — in  psychical  or  intelligent  seeing  and  hearing,  is  now 
so  well  known  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  surgeon  in  the 
locating  and  relief  of  various  psychical  troubles  that  originate 
in  diseased  conditions  of  the  brain.  And  there  are  just  now 
indications  which  cannot  be  wholly  discredited,  that  a  number 
of  those  beliefs  of  the  early  explorers  in  this  field — ^like  Gall  and 
Spurzheim, — which  have  hitherto  been  discarded  as  altogether 
fanciful,  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  foundation  in  fact  Thus 
does  cerebral  physiology  seem  to  be  piiming  ever  more  tightly 
to  the  cerebral  areas  the  different  principal  forms  of  conscious 
psychical  functioning. 

In  close  sequence  upon  the  tliird  class  of  objections  to  the 
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separability  of  the  soul  of  the  individual  from  the  bodily  or* 
ganism  follows  another.  This  fourth  class  comes  from  observing 
the  mental  effects  of  functional  bodily  disturbances.  It  is  the 
fundamental  character  of  this  dependence  of  the  conscious  ex- 
periences of  the  soul  upon  the  healthy  or  the  abnormal 
discharge  of  the  organic  functions  which  gives  all  their  signifi- 
cance to  such  phrases  as  ^'  feeling  well "  or  *^  feeling  HI.'*  In* 
deed,  in  not  a  few  diseases  the  psychical  symptoms  are  quite 
as  specific  as  are  the  physical ;  the  obvious  results  in  conscious- 
ness serve  to  characterize  their  causes  in  the  concealed  distur* 
bances  of  the  bodily  system.  Especially  noteworthy .  is  the 
dependence  of  the  train  of  associated  ideas  for  the  rapidity  and 
trustworthiness  of  its  flow,  for  its  coloring,  and  indeed  for  its 
very  continuance,  upon  the  quantity  and  the  character  of  the 
Uood-supply  furnished  to  the  brain.  Thought  and  memory 
stumble,  when  this  supply  is  interrupted  or  is  loaded  with  the 
decomposition  products  of  diseased  or  exhausted  tissues.  All 
psychical  phenomena  cease  entirely  when  pressure  on  the 
arteries  cuts  off  this  supply  altogether.  Different  drugs,  when 
introduced  into  the  circulation  either  through  the  lungs  or  the 
digestive  tracts,  or  directly  by  injection  into  the  veins,  produce 
specific  forms  of  hallucination  and  other  kinds  of  psychical  dis- 
turbances. There  is  little  need,  however,  to  multiply  illustra- 
tions of  the  dependence  of  mind  upon  the  healthy  discharge  of 
the  organic  functions ;  every  man's  daily  life  is  full  of  such 
illustrative  experiences. 

When,  instead  of  temporary  functional  disturbances,  with 
tiieir  inevitaUe  accompaniment  of  disturbed  conditions  of  the 
psychical  life,  we  have  to  consider  the  mental  effects  of  serious 
organic  lesions  or  other  injuries,  the  evidence  appears  yet  more 
e(»iclusive  against  the  separability  of  the  soul  from  the  bodily 
organisra.  Elspecially  impressive  is  this  evidence  in  all  cases 
<rf  organic  diseases  of  the  brain.  If  wounding,  or  a  tumor,  or 
ma  abscess,  attacks  and  destroys  certain  cerebral  areas,  then 
aphasia  is  the  result ;  and  the  character  of  the  aphasia  will  de- 
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pend  upon  the  seat  and  the  eztentof  the  diseaae.  In  one  case^ 
tiie  articulate  word-image  is  lost ;  in  another,  the  written  word- 
image  ;  in  still  a  third,  the  unfortunate  patient  can  recognize, 
select,  and  will  the  proper  sound  or  visual  sign  for  the  idet, 
but  he  has  lost  command  of  the  center  of  yoluntary  control 
As  that  degeneracy  of  the  tissues  which  is  the  misfortune  of 
old  age  invades  the  ceiefaral  areas,  memory  of  the  higher  and 
more  intelligent  sort  begins  to  taSL  And  if  that  progreeuve 
paralysis  of  the  bndn-centers  known  as  general  paresis  attach 
our  friend,  we  stand  by  helpless  while  we  see  the  divine  and 
god-like  faculties  of  the  spirit  fade  away,  one  by  one,  and  mark 
the  inevitable  end,  which  will  be  the  reduction  of  them  all 
to  the  lowest  terms  of  the  merest  animal  or  plant-like  exis- 
tence. 

In  concluding  this  Hst  of  objections  to  the  separability  of  tbe 
soul  from  the  bodily  organiim,  the  admissions  of  modem  psy- 
chology  may  be  summoned  to  support  the  lines  of  evidence  ad- 
duced by  modem  biology  and  physiology.  These  admissioDS 
emphasize  the  dependence  of  even  the  higher  forms  of  tbe  mea- 
tal  life  upon  that  sensory-motor  basis  of  experience,  which,  in 
turn,  we  know  to  be  most  intimately  and  obviously  dependent 
upon  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus  tbe  highest 
spirituality  in  man  is  made  to  appear  as  mediated  only  by  tbe 
sensuous  and  the  physical.  For  ^^  we  seem  warranted  in  insist- 
ing that  tbe  following  five  great  groups  of  correlations  between 
body  and  mind  are  always  maintained  during  the  mind^s  con- 
scious existence."  ^  (1)  "  The  quality  and  intensity  of  the 
sense-element  in  our  experience  is  correlated  with  the  condition 
of  the  nervous  system  as  acted  on  by  its  appropriate  stimuli'* 
(2)  ^*  The  combination,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive,  of 
our  conscious  experiences  is  correlated  with  the  combination 
of  the  impressions  made,  from  whatever  source,  upon  the  ne^ 
vous  organism."     (3)    ^' Those  phenomena  of  consciousness 

^  Quoted — as  are  the  succeding  statements  upon  this  point — ^from  tls 
author's  Elements  of  Physiological  Ptoyohology,  p.  579/. 
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which  we  desigiiate  M  'memoty' and  *  leooUectioii,"  as  wdlaa 
the  phqr  of  the  reproduced  imagee  in  geneial,  are  conelatod 
with  the  molemilar  eoostiuitioQ  and  tendencieay  and  with  the 
so-called  *  dynamic  aaeociationa  *  of  the  dementi  of  the  nerrooa 
aystem.**  (4)  **Tbe  coarse  of  thought,  and  all  the  higher 
forma  of  aelf-conadoos  experience  are  correlated  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  cerebEal  centera.''  (5)  ^The  statical  condition 
of  the  body  (by  which  we  mean  all  those  inherited  pecnliaritiea 
of  the  organism,  the  sexnal  and  tribal  bodily  characteriatioB, 
the  ccHporal  constitnticm  as  depmdent  npon  age,  which  change 
only  slowly  and  within  narrow  limits,  or  do  not  change  per- 
ceptibly at  all)  and  the  general  tone  or  coloring  of  consoioos 
experience,  are  correlated/' 

What  wonder,  then,  that  those  who  are  either  ignorant  or 
deliberately  neglectful  of  other  ccmsiderations,  regard  the  ar- 
goments  against  the  inmiortality  of  the  indiyidual  as  quite  con- 
elusive  ?  For,  whatever  might  be  said  to  encourage  the  hope 
of  life  after  death,  this  hope  seems  already  cut  up  at  the  very 
roots,  as  it  were,  by  the  proof  of  the  inseparability  of  the  sup* 
posedly  immortal,  from  the  confessedly  mortal,  nature  of  man. 
But  the  complex  proUem  offered  by  this  religious  doctrine  is 
not  so  easily  and  quickly  solved,  even  when  the  arguments 
are  kept  within  this  their  lowest  and  most  manageable  stage. 
For  no  one  of  these  six  groups  of  considerations  is  conclu- 
sive ;  neither  is  a  fatal  argument  against  the  doctrine  to  be 
made  complete  by  all  of  them  combined.  On  the  contrary, 
each  one  of  these  groups  of  phenomena  is  not  only  equivocal 
and  inconclusive,  even  when  taken  at  its  highest  valuation, 
bat  is  also  inclusive  of  phenomena  whose  interpretation  en- 
Goorages,  if  it  does  not  demand,  another  explanation.^    This 

1  It  IB  doubtiesi  partly  on  this  aooount,  as  well  as  partly  on  aocoiint  of  a 
certain  toidemess  toward  so  dear  a  hope  that,  as  Professor  James  has  said 
(Himian  Immortality,  note  2,  p.  49),  while  there  are  plenty  of  psBBSges 
in  modem  writers  which  maintain  that  mind  is  coterminous  with  brain- 
fonction,  there  is  hardly  one  in  which  the  author  explicitly  denies  the  posoi* 
kBitj  of  immortality. 
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lev^xse  aspect  makes  it  apparent  that,  in  the  unity  of  man's 
total  experienoe,  the  functioning  and  even  the  upbuilding  of 
the  structure  of  the  bodily  organism  is  dependent  upon  the 
activities  and  the  development  of  the  self-consoiouSy  and  m- 
tional  Self. 

Evidence  in  support  of  a  certain  primacy  and  relative  inde- 
pendence of  the  psychical  life  may  be  derived  from  man's  rela- 
tion  to  the  other  members  of  the  Inological  series.  In  the  case 
of  all  the  countless  species  which  compose  this  series^  the  value 
of  the  psychical  and  the  oonscious  activities,  for  their  stmo- 
tural  development  and  specific  variation,  is  becoming  more  ap- 
parent to  students  of  biology.  From  the  lowest  membeis  up* 
ward,  conscious  strivings  that  appear  like  anticipations  of  futoie 
realizations,  have  served  as  stimuli  to  induce  important  changes 
in  the  constitution  and  functioning  of  the  organism.  Every* 
where  the  psychical  appears  as  a  force,  which  modifies  and 
shapes  to  higher  and  higher  uses  the  physical  and  the  strao* 
tural.  So  that  from  a  no  less  realistic — ^however  less  scien- 
tifically productive — ^point  of  view,  the  entire  development 
of  animal  life  upon  the  globe  may  be  treated,  in  respect  of  its 
sources  and  causes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  comparative  psj- 
chology.  From  this  point  of  view,  biology  becomes  a  history 
of  the  way  in  which  the  obscure  feelings  of  irritation,  unrest 
need,  desire,  or  the  more  definite  forms  of  the  appetites  of  food, 
drink,  and  sex,  and  the  emotions  of  pride,  love,  hate,  and  do- 
mestic affection,  have  driven  onward  toward  their  goal  die 
more  and  more  organically  complex  evolutions  of  the  ^  proto- 
plasmic molecules."  Thus  considered,  even  ^*  the  metabolism 
of  the  plasma  "  is  a  psychical  function.  When  man  is  reached, 
and  taking  into  account  the  whole  history  of  his  past  evolution 
as  a  species,  it  becomes  eminently  impracticable  to  regard  his 
spiritual  development  as  standing  only  in  the  relation  of  effect 
to  cause,  toward  his  organic  and  specific  supremacy.  With  the 
first  beginnings  of  Selfhood — whenever  or  however  these  begin- 
nings may  have  come  about — the  psychical  life  commences  in 
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HO  unimportant  way  to  dominate  the  physioal.  From  this  time 
.mwaid,  it  is  quite  as  trae  to  the  facts  to  say  that  man  ha9  raised 
Minuelf  above  all  the  other  members  of  the  biological  series,  as 
x>  say  that  he  has  been  raUed  by  the  forces  of  oiganic  evolution 
yo  the  headship  of  this  series. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  the  evidence  from  the  parallel  de- 
/elopments  of  body  and  of  mind,  we  find  abundant  proof  that 
she  relation  of  dependence  is  not  a  one-sided  relation.  In  fact, 
ishe  most  impressive  thing,  however  mysterious,  about  the  evo- 
lution of  the  human  nervous  organism  is  just  this  discovery 
that  the  building  of  the  structure  anticipates  the  psycliical  uses 
of  that  structure ;  and  at  the  same  time  waits  for  these  uses 
lor  its  own  maturing.  It  is  under  the  excitement  of  the  soul 
fary  the  external  sense-stimuli  and  from  its  own  blind  strivings 
and  cravings,  that  the  nervous  organs  acquire  their  complete 
ability  to  perform  their  higher  functions.  -  Thus  it  is  a  by  no 
means  inapt  figure  of  speech  that  enables  us  to  say :  The  soul 
demands  of  the  body  those  forms  of  service  which  the  vital 
energies,  stimulated  by  the  demand,  prepare  the  body  to 
perform. 

It  is  also  possible  to  regard  the  phenomena  which  have  led 
to  the  more  definite  localization  of  cerebral  function  from  a 
point  of  view  more  favorable  to  the  separability  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  For  within  certain  limits,  not  easy  definitely 
to  fix,  when  the  appropriate  cerebral  areas  are  so  injured,  de- 
stroyed, or  otherwise  hindered,  that  they  can  no  longer  func- 
tion in  the  customary  way,  other  closely  contiguous  areas  on 
the  same  hemisphere,  or  corresponding  areas  on  the  opposite 
hemisphere,  can  be  substituted  in  their  place.  But  in  order  to 
effect  this  substitution  the  enlistment  of  the  soul's  strivings 
and  efforts  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  whole  theory  of 
training,  and  the  perfection  and  ease  in  the  performance  of 
function  which  are  acquired  through  practice,  when  regarded 
from  this  psychological  point  of  view,  emphasizes  the  depen- 
dence of  the  histological  structure  and  the  functioning  of  the 

34 
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oer«bral  centers  upon  pejchical  precondituxo.  T^  h 
patent  thing  about  thiaocquisitioQ  of  skiU  LystnTingud 
ing  18  tills :  Changes  is  different  localilUB  of  the  aei 
BieohMUsm,  and  in  tlie  aasociatioQ-tr&cts  coooeetiiig  tlieHU 
ties,  are  iictually  dependent  upon  cvuses  dut  we  eomciin^ 
voluntary.' 

If  Qow  attention  be  giren   to   the  relations  actoallj  ^ict 
between  orgwiic  diatnrfaancee  of   femctioD  and  tbe  Kcoapp 
ing  pejchieal  excitements  and  disturbances,  these  nla&oK» 
QO  longer  appear  as  a  one~dimenaioned  affair.    Indeed,  haia 
case  can  be  even  more  hrorably  made  oat  for  the  adTnati  I 
the  primacy  and  supremacy  of  the  p^rchical  over  the  E^nK 
of  the  mind  over  the  body.     Even  the  flow  of  thegMiicjn  I 
in  the  stomach  seems  to  be  a  psychically  mitiatod  ate  i> 
a  purely  mechanical  affur.     The  pleosaics  of  taste,  enaiiuii 
or  anticipated,  are  the  potent  cause  of  this  tona  of  o^ 
functioning  Tather  than  the  action  of  the  f ood-cubataaai  ti  > 
organ  and  upon  its  walls.     **  The  nnCritian  of   the  tieati.  9 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  secretioo   of  differeat  kiai  ^ 
fluids,  the  healthy  or  diseased  natare  of  the  rital  pnxtaa 
are  dependent  upon  the  states  of  the  mind.     If  MiMusnoiiCtf 
tion  produces  melancholy,  it  is  eqnallr  tzne  that  irHf*"^ 
causes  bad  digestion."     Care,  chagrin,  and  enoni  poiaz  ^ 
utetial  blood.     The  sthenic  aad   asthenic    effect  of  ^b^ 
emotioaa  upon  the  organic  functions  is  quite  ^  obrioV^ 
ondoubted  as  is  the  effect  of  the  functional  distsriaMO^ 
the  organs  in  |m>ducing  the  rarious  emotioaa  theiBtlna  b 
Ao  coring  or  relief  of  acute  mania  or  of  theiM^anehoiTC^Ent 
the  diverting  of  interest  and  the  enli&tu^  of  will  aie  of  |na*! 
itnportance.    Indeed,  the  attitude  of  will  m  of  |iiiii  imfBttt0 
for  the  recoTery  from  disease  generallr.     AM  th»  «s^m^ 
tbeoties  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  hvpaaMB  dap^l  (Ai^i 

'1b  pvocrf  oS  thu  conteniicn  tt  "  '  "•  )_(i     'i  i  f^m  iJ  ?C«««KAMWi*' 
■i"»edwn—edbTtbeauthor.m  tbePcpJM-Sci— MaMa^r.lMA^* 
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or  laigely,  upon  the  principle  of  ^^  suggestion."  But  suggestion 
is  a  psychologioal  principle;  it  is  a  way  of  inducing  func- 
tional results  in  the  organism  through  the  introduction  of  ideas 
and  the  stirring  of  desire  and  effort  within  the  mind.  So  far  as 
^suggestive  therapeutics"  is  concerned,  this  is  only  another 
name  for  what  is  more  vulgarly  called,  and  dangerously  em- 
ployed, under  the  term  ^^  mental  healing." 

Not  even  in  the  most  desperate,  incurable,  and  fatal  cases 
of  organic  disease  is  the  complete  and  final  dependence  of  the 
soul  upon  the  body  indisputably  evinced.    Indeed,  the  power 
of  the  cheerful  mind,  the  resolved  and  indomitable  will,  the 
trustful  and  joyful  religious  spirit,  over  the  nutrition  and  re- 
pair of  abnormal  changes  and  lesions  in  the  bodily  organs,  is 
not  altogether  easy  to  reduce  within  clearly  assignable  limits. 
When  the  bewitched  Redskin  wraps  himself  in  his  blanketi 
tarns  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  dies  to  order  as  he  has  been  told 
that  he  will  do;  he  illustrates  to  the  extreme  the  same  un- 
doubted principle  to  which  many  cases  of  recovery  from  severe 
illnesses  must  be  referred.    If  ^^  suggestion  "  can  elicit  brands, 
idgmata,  and  other  more  deeply-seated  observable  organic  and 
pennaaent  responses,  it  can  fairly  be  said  also  to  be  able  to 
itiinulate  and  effectuate  organic  repairs  in  the  highly  sensitive 
ind  responsive  tissues  of  the  brain.    But  it  is  from  these 
tittues  outward  that  tiie  peripheral  organs  have  their  nutrition 
lod  upbuilding  so  largely  controlled.    On  the  one  extreme, 
ituid  the  dangerous  errors  of  fanaticism;   on  the  other,  lie 
tiw  risks  and  misses  of  opportunity  to  which  the  overestimate 
of  fte  physical  and  the  depreciation  of  the  spiritual  is  always 
labject.    Somewhere  between  lies  the  truth ;  but  it  is  a  truth 
which  reaffirms  our  confidence  in  a  certain  important  depen- 
dence of  the  body  upon  the  soul.    Even  in  the  case  of  that  soul- 
destroying  disease,  the  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
tbere  have  been  instances,  where  the  psychical  life  has  seemed 
to  reappear  in  a  manner  approaching  its   natural  vigor,  as 
though  it  had  by  one  supreme  effort  broken  loose  from  the 
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'  burien  which  had  been  closiii^  Toand.  it  through  the  dtain 
of  the  brain.' 

Wliea  at  the  cloee  of  this  re-«nrvey  of  facts  fiora  th;  ii» 

I  Bant  psychical  point  of  view,  we  come  to  coiuider  the  rtUaa 
in  which  its  higher  activities  stand  to  the  lower,  aod  Haa^. 
tiiem  to  the  bodily  organism,  the  ar^aaient  is  strengthened  b 
the  possibility  of  an  existence  for  the  sool  after  the  dnfii 
the  body.  However  necessary  the  sensational  and  mokffiia 
may  be  for  the  development  and  bodily  maoifestation  citia 
higher  activities,  they  themselves  distinctly  bmoscend  lii 
limits  of  this  basis.  Changes  in  the  intensity,  the  tic»« 
the  combinations,  the  locality,  of  the  organic  excitemeott  n 
correlated  with  changes  in  the  intensity,  the  time-nte,  lt> 
oomliinatjons,  and  the  qualities,  of  oar  sensory -motor  eiptfr 
ences.  In  these  and  closely  allied  respects  the  reUti^ilt 
tween  soul  and  body  can  be  thought  of,  in  accordance  witi  Ik 
facts  of  ext>erience,  as  a  relation  of  reciprocal  dependtfo- 
Body  influences  mind,  and  mind  influences  body  ; — tbif  isik 
popular,  the  common-acnae  way  of  expressing  the  two  m^ 
or  two  directions,  of  this  relation.  And  psycho-phyaical  sciaw 
cannot  improve  i-imn  the  expression,  cannot  essentially  alter  i» 
accepted  meaning  as  stated  to  explain  the  universal  expeheiR 
Science  can  only  investigate  more  minutely,  and  formolw 
more  accurately,  what  these  reciprocal  influences,  these  actitti 
and  reactions,  actually  are  experienced  to  be.-'  But  aboTtli* 
sphere  of  these  investigations,  rises  a  development  of  theweTi 
self-conscious  and  sel  Wetenniniug  life,  as  related  to  eertts 
ethical  and  ajsthetical  ideals,  to  which  all  language  deri"^ 
1  The  reference  here  is  not  to  those  periods  of  aeemiog:  impnymrisi  b 
general  p&reeia,  which  give  to  friends  falin  hopes  of  recovery,  but  U>  nrtsi 
euea  where,  in  spite  of  the  most  undoubted  poH-fm4>rtem  ptoota  etlheif 
Mae,  an  exhibiiion  of  a  still  vigoroiu  mind  h&a  been  made,  neat  the  cot  e 
death.  Such  c«ses  hai-e  seemed  to  tbesttendiog  physiciaiu  like  the  noiCT 
o  life  nf  an  already  dead  soul. 
'Compare  an  .\Hicle  bj  the  author  in  Mind  (new  aeriM),  vcJ,  XH 
Vf-3J*ff. 
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from  a  study  of  peyeho-physioal  fonnalas  seems  utterly  iniq^h 
plioable.  Certamly,  artistic  and  moral  sentiments  and  idealsi 
religious  beliefs  and  conceptions,  and  the  spirit  of  filial  piety 
in  which  the  essence  of  subjective  religion  consists,  are  all  ex- 
periences of  the  same  soul  whose  sensory-motor  life  is  so 
strictly  correlated  with  the  functions  of  the  bodily  organism. 
Certainly,  too,  these  higher  activities  are  rarely  or  never  di- 
vorced from  their  accompaniment  of  the  lower.  For  it  is  as  an 
embodied  soul,  and  not  as  an  already  disembodied  spirit,  that 
tiie  human  being  is  an  artist,  a  devotee,  a  religious  idealist. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  a  scientific  psychology,  nor  a  meta- 
physics of  the  Self  when  based  upon  such  a  psychology,  can  fail 
to  recognize  this  so-called  ^^  higher  nature  "  in  which — ^to  use 
the  language  of  Kant — ^is  the  root  that  furnishes  ^^  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  only  worth  that  men  can  give  them- 
selves." This  is  the  ^^  power  which  elevates  man  above  him- 
self ;  .  .  .  a  power  which  connects  him  with  an  order  of  things 
that  only  the  understanding  can  conceive,  with  a  world  that 
commands  the  whole  sensible  world,  ...  as  well  as  the  sum* 
total  of  all  ends."  ^^  This  power  is  nothing  but  per$onality^ 
that  is,  freedom  and  independence  of  the  mechanism  of  nature, 
•  •  .  a  faculty  of  a  being  which  is  subject  to  special  laws  .  •  . 
given  by  its  own  reason."  ^ 

In  a  word,  this  species  of  animal  called  ^^  human,"  by  what- 
ever processes  stretching  through  aeons  of  time  the  result  has 
come  about,  and  however  conditioned  upon  lower  psychical 
and  organic  attainments,  has,  in  fact,  developed  Self-hood. 
And  having  developed  selfhood,  man  has  felt  within  him,  and 
has  responded  to,  the  obligations  inherent  in  the  very  being  of 
a  Self ;  the  feeling  and  the  response  pledges  him  to  develop 
this  selfhood  in  higher  and  higher  stages  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  own  Ideal.  Indeed,  he  has  made  this  Ideal  of  Self- 
hood the  Object  of  his  supreme  faith,  the  pattern  of  his  loftiest  as- 
piration and  endeavor,  and  the  guaranty  of  the  realization  of 

1  See  tbe  Analytic  of  Pure  Practical  Reason,  chap.  IIL 
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his  purest  and  most  upliftiiig  hopes.  All  this  experimice  of  the 
present  aotualitj,  and  the  further  possibility,  of  a  share  in  the 
Divine  Life  can  neither  be  accounted  for  nor  understood,  in 
terms  of  the  physical  organism  or  of  that  life  which  biology 
investigates^  All  this  experience  tends  to  emphasize  the 
primacy  and  the  supremacy  of  spirit  over  a  material  body. 

The  conflict  between  modern  science  and  the  ancient  hopes 
of  religion  over  the  separability  of  the  soul  from  the  bodily 
organism,  when  fought  out  fidrly  within  the  province  of  ex* 
perience  open  to  biological,  physiological,  and  psycho-physioal 
researches,  ends,  at  the  worst,  in  a  drawn  battle.  If  religion 
cannot  establish  its  affirmative  view,  and  demonstrate  ezpeii* 
entially  this  separability ;  neither  can  science  bring  to  the  point 
of  a  demonstration  the  opposite  and  negative  view.  Can  the 
psychical  life,  or  any  part  of  it,  escape  destruction  when  that 
mechanism  of  **  protoplasmic  molecules,"  in  connection  with 
which  it  has  developed,  is  dissolved?  Neither  biology,  nor 
physiology,  nor  psychology  of  the  physiological  or  psycho- 
physical type,  can  give  a  final  answer  to  this  question. 

One  conclusion,  however,  which  is  of  service  to  the  religions 
hope  is  fairly  to  be  derived  from  our  survey  of  the  problem 
upon  these  scientific  grounds.  No  words  that  imply  the  poe- 
sibility  of  resolving  either  series — the  organic  and  physical,  or 
the  conscious  and  psychical — into  the  other,  fitly  express  the 
real  connections  between  the  two.  The  psychical  is  neither 
the  ''  product "  nor  the  ^^  function  "  ^  of  the  organic ;  nor  is  the 

1  For  this  reason  we  may  well  take  exception  to  the  admission  with  which 
Professor  James  (Ibid.f  p.  10)  begins  his  attempt  to  remove  objections  to 
the  belief  in  the  inmiortality  of  the  individual : — namely,  that  thought  is  s 
"function"  of  the  brain,  and  that  ''the  various  special  forms  of  thinking 
are  functions  of  special  portions  of  the  brain."  The  word /unction  seems 
to  us  wholly  inappropriate  to  such  a  correlation.  Moreover,  the  distin^ 
tion  between  different  kinds  of  functions  does  not  seem  necessarily  to 
help  the  case.  A  "  permissive  *'  or  "transmissive"  function  may  just  as 
properly,  and  just  as  probably,  have  an  indissoluble  and  necessary  coDDe^ 
tion  with  the  brain  as  a  "productive"  functio^.    If  the^aasis  shattered, 
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'-everae  statement  any  more  tnie.  No  such  words  reduoe  the 
-  aysteiy  of  the  connection ;  no  Much  words  express  the  truth  of 
act.  What  we  have  to  observe,  is  two  intimately  interrehited 
.ieyelopmentB  of  wholly  different  species ;  neither  of  which  can 
M  resolved  into  the  other,  and  neither  of  which  is  either  com- 
pletely describable  or  wholly  explicaUe  in  terms  of  the  other. 
To  scientific  observation  merely,  they  seem  to  b^^  together ; 
in  a  measure  only,  they  proceed  with  something  like  an  equal 
pace ;  and,  then,  they  seem  to  cease  together.  But  the  traces 
of  both  are  permanently  made  in  the  world's  subsequent  history. 
Science  assumes  that  the  physical  elements  continue  to  exist  and 
to  have  their  value  expressed  in  the  reality  of  the  system  of 
things ;  religion  believes  in,  and  hopes  for,  something  of  the 
same  sort  for  the  life  of  self-<x>nscious  striving,  doing,  auid 
realizing  of  its  own  spiritual  ends. 

If  modem  psychology  supports  the  religious  hope  of  immor* 
tality  for  the  individual  by  refusing  credence  to  the  objections 
of  biology  and  physiology,  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of 
some  of  the  more  positive  grounds  on  which  this  hope  has  tried 
to  build  an  argument  in  its  own  defence.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  doctrine  of  the  so-called  ^natural  immortality  **  of 
the  human  souL  The  essential  feature  of  this  doctrine  in  each 
of  its  several  forms  consists  in  the  belief  that  the  known  unity 
and  reality  of  the  soul  can  properly  be  stated  in  such  terms  as 
necessarily  to  imply  its  indestructibility.  So  it  was  held  by 
the  Hindu  conception  of  Atman ;  and  in  like  manner  by  that 
theological  proof  which  the  Kantian  criticism  undertook  to 
overthrow.  In  the  latter  case  the  argument  ran:  (a)  The 
soul  is  known  to  be  a  unity,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the 
term  ;  (b)  it  is,  therefore,  indiscerptible  and  cannot,  like  the 
body  be  resolved  into  its  elemental  constituents  ;  (c)  but  this 

or  resolved  into  sand  and  potash,  it  wOl  no  longer  transmit  the  light.  A 
complete  disagreement  would  seem  to  be  inevitable  with  all  the  quaai' 
materialistic  ways  of  representing  the  relations  of  mind  and  body,  if  one 
is  to  make  room  in  this  wphen  for  the  doctrine  of  the  separabili^  of  the 
one  from  the  other. 
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is  the  equivalent  of  its  absolute  indestmctibilitj.  It  sea 
tomary  to  represent  Kant  as  oTerthrowing  this  so-ciM  jni 
by  the  force  of  his  criticism.  On  the  ODe  hand,  this  aificis 
showed  that  what  we  really  know  as  the  JBgo^  or  soul,  ia» 
sciousness,  is  only  a  phenomenal  reality  and  no  ''tiDif» 
itself ;  **  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  ont  thatin  expeheM 
the  soul  plainly  shows  itself  to  be  capable  of  parting  widiil 
existence  by  a  process  of  diminishing  down  to  zero,  or  loth 
vanishing  point,  all  the  activities  in  which  its  phanoiMwl 
reality  consists. 

Both  the  theological  proof,  and  its  critical  and  soepliai  Rb> 
tation,  have  alike  ceased  to  have  much  pertinence  or  miUii 
meaning  for  modem  psychology.  In  its  scientific  eitasli 
there  is  no  actual,  or  even  conceivable  evidence  to  ihov  tb 
existence,  either  within  consciousness  or  out  of  oonacioQaMi 
either  as  inseparaUy  connected  with  the  bodily  oxgamn  « 
as  presumably  separable  from  this  organism,  ofa^thin^ 
itself  "  soul.  From  the  veiy  nature  of  the  case,  an  Ata» 
like  entity,  which  could  continue  to  exist  after  it  had  cfisi 
to  vindicate  its  existeuce  bv  doing  anything  knowable  or  iz^- 
iiiiible  ill  the  system  of  actualities,  cannot  be  empiricallj  bo*i 
Nor  need  religion  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  soul.  For  it  w:jl: 
be  as  totally  without  value  as  it  is  confessedly  without  ^'hi:a^ 
teristics.  To  lose  it  and  to  save  it  would  be  alike  a  mait^^r^ 
indifference. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  modem  psychology  reveals  theri- 
along  which  the  hope  of  religion  may  travel  to  its  desiretlf^ 
The  Unity  and  fya'ity  of  the  human  soul  C'jn^iitts  ia  its  •I'ti'i- • 
beiu'j  a  Slf.  To  be  self -conscious,  to  remeaiber  recojcrniti'.e.". 
tt>  reason  ratit.maliV,  to  feel  the  worth  of  ethical  ami  :esthet:ii; 
obliur^itions  and  ideals,  and  to  determine  conduct  witli  i -:"* 
to  discharge  these  ()l.)iigiitions  and  to  realize  these  ideaLj— *:^' 
it  is  really  t<.^  be.  luid  to  l)e  one,  after  the  pattern  nf  .i  hinffiu 
soul,  .^r  Self.  I')  attain  more  in  q^uantity,  and  higher  dfcr^ 
of  (Quality,  of  Uii<  life  of  Selfhood  ; — this  is  to  reach  more  coib- 
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pletely  the  ends  of  unity  and  reality,  as  these  ends  are  diTtnely 
natural  for  man — ^the  potential  son  of  God.  It  is  the  hope 
that  death  does  not  set  the  final  limit,  the  impassable  barrier, 
to  this  process  of  the  realization  of  immortal  life  which  religion 
aims  to  secure.  If  these  aims  cannot  be  furthered  by  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  natural  indiscerptibility,  and  separaUeness 
from  the  dissolying  organism,  of  an  indescribable  ^^  thing*in- 
itself  '*  soul,  the  disappointment  has  its  sting  quite  withdrawn 
when  it  is  shown  that  the  modem  psychological  view  recog- 
nises no  such  present  existence  of  a  soul. 

It  remains,  then,  to  inquire  on  what  positive  grounds  the 
hope  of  immortality  for  the  individual  can  most  securely  re- 
pose ?  To  this  question  the  one  inclusive  answer  can  be  given : 
On  the  grounds  of  that  faith  in  the  Being  of  the  Worid  as  per- 
Eect  Ethical  Spirit,  and  in  man's  potential  likeness  to  this  Being, 
which  religion  itself  accepts  and  establishes.  If  this  faith  13 
rational;  then  the  hope  of  immortality  may  be  esteemed 
rational.  If  this  faith  cannot  sustain  the  tests  of  modem  sci- 
ence and  reflective  thinking ;  then  much  leas  can  the  hope  of 
immortality  for  the  individual  sustain  these  tests.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  world-view  of  religion  which  is  on  trial ; — and 
this  as  enfolding  and  involving  the  destiny  of  the  race  and  of 
the  individual  man.  He  who  believes  that  the  system  of  cos- 
mic existences,  forces,  and  processes,  in  the  midst  of  which  man 
has  hitherto  developed,  in  which  he  is  now  set,  and  with  which 
bis  destiny  is  interlocked,  is  moral  and  spiritual  to  the  core,  hp 
may  cherish  the  hope  of  immortality  without  being  inherently 
inconsistent  in  his  thinking  and  his  beliefs.  For  him,  howevbr, 
who  finds  in  this  system  no  Presence  of  the  Infinite  Personal 
Life,  to  expect  his  own  conscious  life  to  transcend  the  particu- 
lar combination  of  ^^  protoplasmic  molecules  '*  which  forms  for 
it  a  temporary  physical  abode,  is  to  indulge  an  illogical,  if  not 
in  altogether  illusory,  hope.  The  hope  of  immortality  for  the 
individual  is  a  hope  in  Grod  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  regnant 
[yver  all  life  in  every  stage  and  form  of  its  manifestation. 
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This  general  argument,  or  ground  of  cooEdeace.  nav  a 
analyzed,  &s  it  were,  into  a  number  of  particolars.  Iica 
■idering  the  value  of  each  of  these  so-coUed  "prjoEs,"  tur 
ever,  it  should  be  remembered  what  is  the  essenti&l  ckuu» 
of  the  teiiabUity — the  nerva*  proband i — belonging  totii«ail 
For  example,  while  it  must  he  held  that  the  nataralnes!  i^  ii 
belief  in  the  continuaDoe  of  the  psychical  life  af i^r deata  i« a 
n  proof  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  individaal,  ihetah 
iag»,  anticipations,  fears,  and  hopes,  of  the  tsca  with  R^l 
Uie  future  are  a  most  impressive  spectaole.  TbejAotim 
deeply  Bet  in  persistent  human  feeling,  and  in  pennuintiU 
oonviotions,  is  the  belief  of  man  in  his  own  power  torania 
deatli.     The  spectacle  ia  no  less  impressive  when  ittdHBl 

■  form  of  those  fears  of  thia  permanency,  which  give  tiieikctai 
of  Karma  such  control  over  millions  of  minds.  At  die  Mli 
extreme,  stands  the  joyful  expectation  of  re&liiing  tl  oaee k 
blemungs  of  m  more  intimate  commonion  with,  and  a  lamf^ 
feet  likeness  to,  the  Divine  Being,  with  wlucb  aiilliaK' 
Christian  and  other  rel^ious  devotees  have  contenqibteddalL 
There  is  iti  this  spectftcle  no  demonstration,  indeed,  of  ■  («£> 
for  that  which  awakens  snch  feais  or  sucfa  hopes;  Kiemn 
indeed,  point  its  finger  to  many  another  wide-«pi^id  foe  vi 
hope  for  which  it  has  been  compelled  to  expose  the  alaeatt  i 
any  correlated  actually.  But  on  tlie  aseamptioa  tlMt  G«J  ■ 
in  the  world,  and  in  the  race,  as  a  righteous  RnlersodaiinE^ 
BedeemeT,  these  persistent  feelings  and  permanent  b^tfa  » 
quire  a  new  significance  and  a  greatly  increased  valne. 

Wh«>  these  more  primitive  forms  of  feeling  are  ie^^ivi 
into  the  more  refined  forms  of  nstiietacal  and  etliioaj  seoitiiMn 
tfcey  become  powerful  and  effective  pleaders  fcir  ^hf  hebt:  s 
Ute  possibility  of  the  finite  Self  attaining  liie  irifi  of  imnoa. 
life.  Onr  entire  study  of  man's  religiono  ezj^jieouw  ans  nt 
gioiiE  development  has  made  as  familiar  wil^  the  sBdodM 
K  ontologiod  value  of  bis  lesthetical  ideals.     WlitTdisr  fmn  th 

' ' :  and  philosophical,  or  from  t^  more  ^^inumtr  lit 
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"DOS  point  of  iriew,  Ifae  homtttt  siiiid  mmlB  upon  eontlraetui^ 
^'i  tbeovy  of  mlitf  vnda'  the  infliieDoe  of  tkeae  ideala*  Oalj 
"^  this  way  can  the  worid  seem  aetaallytobe  the  subUme,  beau- 
--'fill  and  oideilT,  though  piofoondlj  mjsterions  totality^  whidi 
^fords  BatJwfartkw  to  this  wide  of  homan  nature.  If  the  astro- 
Mnical  and  physical  sciences  eompel  him  to  belieTe  that  this 
tfurelons  mechanism  of  a  Cosmos  has  built  itself  up»  only  to 
id  in  self-destractioo,  and  then  to  begin  over  again  the  pro- 
Sfls  of  self-boilding,  the  loTer  of  trath  tries  to  remain  faithful 
1  feeling  as  well  as  thought  to  the  truth,  and  comforts  himself 
:•  best  he  may.  But  by  uniyereal  confession,  the  conclusion 
hat  the  end-all  is  the  destruction  of  all,  takes  much  of  the  ad* 
niration,  and  most  of  the  sesthetical  satisfaction,  out  of  the 
-pirit  with  which  man  regards  the  totality  of  the  cosmic  proo* 
flses  and  forces.  If,  at  the  last,  it  all  comes  to  this :  Why 
;rBS  it  at  all?  and  Is  it  worth  while  that  it  should  be  at  all  ? 
^d  when  his  own  destiny  is  so  conceived  of  as  to  be  help- 
lassly  and  inextricably  entangled  in  this  march  to  final  ruin  of 
the  cosmic  Mechanism,  there  is  evolYed  a  strong  reaction  against 
lo  shocking  and  repulBive  a  theory  of  the  purposeless  and  ideally 
onproductiye  character  of  man^s  evolution  in  history.  It  is 
lifficult,  or  impossiUe,  to  state  this  theory  in  terms  that  do  not 
rob  human  history  of  its  sesthetically  grand  and  sublime  fea- 
tures. And  when  the  attempt  is  further  made— as  it  is  pretty 
rare  to  be  made,  so  strong  and  persistent  are  the  demands  for 
latisf action  which  the  sesthetical  nature  continues  to  put  forth — 
to  elevate  our  depressed  spirits  by  lauding  the  artistic  qualities 
of  the  Mechanism,  or  by  praising  the  system  under  terms  of  do- 
mestic endearment,  as  our  ^^  Universal  Mother,"  etc. ;  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attempt  is  measured  by  the  exact  distance  of  its 
virtual  departure  from  its  own  chosen  point  of  view.  In  the 
cosmic  &mily  circle  Dame  Nature's  character  cannot  be  im- 
proved at  the  expense  of  the  perfection  of  Ood  the  Fatlier. 

It  is  under  the  same  pressure  of  demands  from  the  rising  and 
broadening  sesthetical  ideals  of  humanity  that  science  has  built 
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lip  its  engaging  pictuie  of  a  perf eoi  ooamio  order,  and  that  le- 
ligion  has  attained  to  the  oonoeption  of  the  all^admimUe  and 
sublime  Being  of  Grod.  Worshipful  admixation  and  obedienoe 
is  the  correct  attitude  of  the  human  soul  toward  this  Object 
If  the  one  structure  has,  for  the  time  being,  seemed  the  rather 
to  belittle  the  importance  of  man  in  the  Wodd-All ;  the  other 
structure  has  more  and  more  emphasized  his  importance.  The 
social  and  political  development  of  humanity  has  taken  sidei 
with  the  religious  in  this  regard.  The  liyes  and  the  destiny 
of  the  millions  of  mankind  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  of 
little  or  no  account,  without  giving  a  shook  to  the  dominant 
SBsthetical  ideals.  Neither  the  Court  of  Heaven  nor  the  courts 
of  earth  are  longer  tolerated  by  the  more  truly  refined  eestheti- 
cal  feeling,  if  they  continue  to  treat  these  millions  as  things  of 
little  worth.  The  very  fact  that  the  physical  and  iHologinl 
sciences  recognize  the  obligation  to  make  grander  and  more 
beautiful  the  brief  earthly  life  of  tiiese  lowly  ones,  is  an  un- 
conscious testimony  toward  the  confirmation  of  the  truth  for 
which  we  are  contending.  The  belief  in  the  value  of  human 
Selfhood — that  supreme  product  of  evolution  which  has  ooet 
the  Cosmos  so  many  countless  aeons  of  struggle,  pain,  and  sao 
rifice — is  a  belief  which  is  ever  taking  firmer  ix)ots  in  the  »3- 
thetical  nature  of  humanity.  This  estimate  of  value  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  iudividuaL 
Thus  this  belief  has  increasingly  on  its  side  the  demands  for 
satisfaction  of  the  profoundest  aesthetical  sentiments  of  human 
nature. 

Closely  allied  with,  and  indeed  scarcely  separable  from,  the 
influence  of  83sthetical  sentiments  and  ideals  is  the  powerful 
influence  which  comes  from  the  demands  for  satisfaction  of 
the  choicest  affections  and  purest  altruistic  sentiments.  It  has 
already  been  repeatedly  shown  how,  in  their  cruder  form,  these 
feelings  have  operated  in  the  production  and  development  of 
certain  nearly  or  quite  universal  religious  beliefs.  Especially 
true  is  this  of  the  worship  of  ancestors  and  of  deified  men. 
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TinM  pathetic  and  persistent  following  of  the  beloved  dead  with 
ttie  hope  of  fntaie  life  and  the  expectation  of  f utuie  reunion^ 
is  not  an  argoment  for  immortality  which  can  be  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  syllogism ;  much  less  is  it  a  demonstration  that 
is  unassailable  by  modem  science.  That  it  is,  howeyer,  a  most 
potent  cause  of  the  aotnal  arising  and  persistence  of  the  belief 
in  immortality,  those  who  have  had  experience  with  the  thoughts 
of  men  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.  ^Plutarch  speaks  for  count- 
less millions  of  human  souls  when,  in  a  letter  of  consolation 
to  his  wife  on  the  death  of  their  young  daughter,  he  tries  to 
show  that  those  who  die  in  infancy  and  youth  will  earlier  feel 
at  home  in  the  other  world.^  This  is  the  reason  why  the  laws 
do  not  allow  mourning  for  children  of  such  tender  years: 
**becaiise  they  have  gone  to  dwell  in  a  better  land,  and  to 
share  a  diviner  lot.*'  Plutarch  is  well  aware  that  such  ques- 
tions are  involved  in  great  uncertainty ;  but  he  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  disbelieve  than  to  believe.''  All  such  beliefs  and 
sentiments,  however,  are  only  **  outstretching  of  vain  hands," 
if  the  fundamental  faith  of  religion  in  God  as  perfect  Ethical 
Spirit,  and  in  the  experienced  world  as  a  dependent  manifestsr 
tkm  of  Ood,  cannot  be  rationally  sustained.  When  connected 
with  this  fundamental  faith,  however,  they  rise  to  a  quite  dif- 
ferent level  of  significance  and  value  as  arguments  for  the 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  individual. 

These  fiesthetical  and  altruistic  affections  and  sentiments 
are,  moreover,  closely  allied  with  certain  demands  for  satisfac- 
tion of  the  moral  consciousness  itself,  on  the  side  both  of  feel- 
ing and  of  thought.  In  trying  to  estimate  that  evidence  from 
the  presence  and  the  persistence  of  evil  which  makes  a  theodicy 
so  difficult,  it  was  found  that  the  unfinished,  imperfect,  frag- 
mentary character  of  human  ethical  experience  had  chiefly  to 
be  taken  into  the  account.  At  this  point  the  doctrine  of 
development  afforded  us  a  logical  retreat  and  a  source  of  cour 

iCoDflolatio  ad  Uxorem. 

^Compare  also  his  thought  as  ezptessed,  De  Defect.  Oiac.,  4^^. 
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•olatioa  and  hope.  The  extension  of  this  doctrine  into  the 
life  bejond,  both  for  the  individnal  and  for  the  race,  is  con- 
nected in  a  most  important  way  with  the  belief  in  God  as  pe^ 
feet  Ethical  Spirit — ^the  Moral  Ruler  and  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  in  and  through  a  process  of  history.  If  death  ends 
all  for  all  men,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  see  how  the  pe^ 
feet  Dirine  righteousness  oan  vindicate  itself.  An  *^ove^ 
W(Mrld  "  seems  required  in  order  that  the  ^*  over-Man  "  may  be 
evolved,  and  secure  his  appropriate  sphere  of  conduct;  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  done,  wrong  righted,  and  duutacter 
find  its  legitimate,  full  expression  and  outcome.  It  was  ecst 
fidence  in  the  perfection  of  the  World's  moral  order,  if  only 
the  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  this  order  could  be  made 
extensive  enough,  and  if  the  play  could  be  carried  through 
to  the  end,  which  gave  to  the  Kantian  critique  its  argument 
for  immortality  as  the  necessaiy  postulate  of  an  absolute 
truth  for  the  moral  reason.  This  moral  reason  tmut  be  some- 
how satisfied.  The  conditions  of  man's  earthly  existence, 
however,  could  never  be  conceived  of  as  so  modified  that  the 
unconditioned  and  perfect  ideal  could  be  set  into  reality  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Thus  the  largeness  and  the  permanencj 
of  the  faith  of  moral  reason  in  its  own  ideal  guaranteed  the 
realization,  somewhere  and  somehow,  of  this  same  ideal.  But 
such  a  realization  implied  the  immortality  of  the  individual ; 
for  it  could  only  be  accomplished  through  the  continuance  of 
a  kingdom  of  ends,  in  which  personal  wills,  and  the  relatioDa 
of  such  wills,  attained  their  completeness  in  an  historical  de- 
velopment. Defective  as  the  Kantian  argument  is,  in  lespect 
of  its  alleged  apodeictic  character,  the  considerations  which 
flow  from  those  ethical  ideals  and  principles  to  which  the 
argument  appeals,  will  alwajrs  remain  the  most  firm  and  reason- 
able of  the  supports  for  this  important  hope  of  the  religious 
man. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  considerations  to  which  Greek 
philosophy  gave  a  preference  unite  with  the  later  faith  of 
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Judaism,  as  modified  and  reinforoed  by  the  religion  of  Christ 
and  by  the  Christian  experience.  Greek  religious  philosophy 
had  come  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  life  of  the 
Self ; — ^the  lofty,  imperative  character  of  its  ideals,  and  the 
promise  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  realization  of  those 
ideals.  Thus  it  gave  the  legitimacy  of  reason  to  the  attempt 
of  the  individual  to  realize  the  ideal  life.  All  the  Platonic 
aiguments,  for  example,  spring  from  the  deathless  conception 
of  a  worth  to  the  soul-life,  which  can  neither  be  measured  nor 
expressed  in  terms  of  this  sensuous  and  earthless  existence. 
But  Judaism  had  developed  the  conception  of  God  as  the  per- 
fectly righteous  ruler  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead.  And 
Jesus,  out  of  his  own  consciousness  of  a  perfect  union  between 
his  own  spirit  and  the  perfectly  holy  and  pitiful  Spirit  of  the 
Father  and  Redeemer  of  mankind,  had  brought  the  hope  of 
immortal  life  into  the  clear  light  of  an  experienced  fact 

This  Greek  estimate  of  l^e  inherent  worth  and  dignity  of  Self- 
hood, and  of  tiie  place  and  value  of  the  individual's  soul  in  the 
noiversal  scheme,  is  not  precisely  the  equivalent  of  the  argu- 
moits  current  in  Christian  theology  for  the  so-called  ^^  natural 
immortality  '*  of  the  individual.  But  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
secure  the  interests  of  the  individual  as  against  the  specific  and 
the  general,  and  especially  of  the  individual  person  as  against 
all  that  has  only  material  values  or  physical  magnitudes  upon 
its  side,  it  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  most  indisputable 
oonolusions  of  modem  idealistic  philosophy.  The  current  phys- 
ical science  tends  constantly  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  what  bulks  large ;  or  of  what  is  so  minute,  and  at  the  same 
time  multitudinous,  that  to  express  it  requires  impressive  rows 
of  figures  long  drawn-out.  The  greatness  of  individual  men  is 
something  to  be  scaled  accurately  and  put  into  mathematical 
terms  with  marketable  values;  and  the  worth  of  nations  is 
deemed  to  be  best  statable  in  terms  of  the  size  of  their  popula- 
tions, of  their  armies  and  navies,  of  their  agricultural  and  other 
products,  their  imports  and  their  exports.     Biological  science 
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emphasizes  the  value  of  the  improyed  species— at  however  great 
expense  of  countless  individuals.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
all  this,  even  in  the  case  of  individual  beings  far  below  the  scale 
of  moral  and  spiritual  values  which  are  applicable  to  human 
lives.  Under  certain  not  inconceivable,  but  frequently  recur- 
ring circumstances  in  human  history,  a  few  atoms  may  be  more 
influential  to  determine  its  course,  than  are  scenes  of  the  balk- 
iest worlds ;  and  a  single  fertilized  human  ovum  may  become 
the  bearer  of  a  soul  that  shall  influence  the  destiny  of  millioiu 
of  the  race. 

There  are  not  wanting  indications  that. both  science  and 
philosophy  are  approaching  a  common  point  of  view,  from 
which  the  significance  and  the  value  of  the  individual^ 
whatever  species  or  kind — are  made  much  more  important  and 
emphatic  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.    From  this  point  of 
view  it  would  seem  that  every  atom,  every  mass,  every  organ- 
ized being,  every  ovum  or  germ,  has  its  own  peculiar  existence, 
special  value,  and  unique  part  to  play  in  the  planf  ul  system  of 
the  universe  at  large.    Nothing  is  to  be  regarded  as  accurately 
defined  or  sufficiently  estimated,  when  it  has  simply  been 
classified  and  assigned  to  its  proper  species.     Everything  hae 
just  that  reality  which  it  has,  because  it  is  an  individual  being, 
the  exact  like  of  which  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be 
again  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  essence  of  its  reality,  and  the  pledge 
of  its  continuance  in  existence,   whether  for   a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  is  its  individuality.     No  thing  is  so  mean,  no  ex- 
istence so  transitory,  no  so-called  force  so  impotent  to  produce 
actual  changes,  as  that  it  can  be  adequately  conceived  of,  or 
expressed,  in  terms  of  the  species,  or  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  universal.     For  us,   and  also   '^  in-itself,'*  the   Ultimate 
Reality,  is  concretely  present  and  actual,  in  the  infinite  differ- 
entiations of  individual  beings — self-like  Things  or  developed 
Selves. 

When  any  individual  member  of  the  species  called  ^*  human  ** 
has  reached  that  acme  of  all  evolutionary  processes,  so  far  as 
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tihese  processes  are  subject  to  investigation  at  all,  which  con- 
rists  in  the  attainment  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  Selfhood,  some- 
thing has  come  into  being  which  reflection  pronounces  to  have 
an  incomparable  worth.     Each  individual  Self  is,  indeed,  only 
one   of  many;  but  this  fact  gives  a  supreme  value  to  the 
existence  and  destiny  of  a  race  which  is  the  summing-up  of  all 
that  lies  behind  in  the  history  of  the  Cosmos,  and  the  promise 
of  all  that  is  to  come.    Nature  has  now  produced  a  kind  of 
individual  which,  however  it  may  be  compelled   to  sacrifice 
itself  for  others  of  its  kind,  can  never  be  reaaonahly  compelled 
to  this  sacrifice  by  the  offer  of  a  good  less  valuable  than  that 
which  measures  up  to  the  full  value  of  the  perfected  life  of  a 
Self.     Hence  the  determination  of  the  multitudes — essentially 
zeasonable  and  sure  to  prevail,  however  blind  and  unconscious 
in  its  exercise — to  force  the  few  to  count  them  all,  each  one 
fherein,  too,  as  a  thing  of  greatest  worth ;  because  each  indi- 
vidual of  these  multitudes  is  a  Self  among  selves,  is  one  among 
the  many  brethren  that  are  all  children  of  Ood. 

This  estimate  of  the  *^  cosmic  value  *'  of  a  perpetuated  self- 
ezistenoe,  such  as  the  human  species  has  already  somehow  come 
to  share,  is  further  enhanced  by  considering  its  inherent  capao- 
hy  for  an  unlimited  future  development.  There  is  no  sad- 
der or  more  impressive  example  of  a  certain  incongruity  be- 
tween the  spiritual  potentials  and  the  actual  achievements  of 
the  evolutionary  forces  than  that  afforded  by  the  fate  of  the  in- 
dividual man.  If  his  development  is  fortunate,  it  is  just  when 
this  development  becomes  most  promising  and  most  aspiring 
diat  its  physical  basis  begins  to  show  most  marked  signs  of  an 
onooming  decay.  In  the  order  of  nature,  it  requires  all  the 
eailier  years  of  youth  and  manhood,  well  spent,  to  equip  the 
Self  with  such  self-possession  as  fits  it  for  the  beginning  of  a 
tmer  realization  of  its  awakening  and  rising  ideals.  Then 
comes  almost  at  once  an  experience  bom  of  the  degeneration  of 
animal  tissues, — a  sure  prognostic  of  the  approaching  dissolu- 
tion of  the  organism.    The  spirit  has  just  got  ready  to  live, 

35 
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and  the  body  is  beginning  already  to  die.  Thus  the  capacity 
of  the  individual  man  for  self-development — a  capacity  which 
is  inherent  in  the  very  being  of  every  Self— does  not  seem  to 
be  exhausted,  or  in  any  satisfactory  degree  provided  for,  b^ 
even  the  four  or  fivenscore  years  which  mark  the  extreme 
limit  of  time  allowed  by  nature  for  this  development.  How- 
ever we  may  seem  compelled  by  the  facts  to  assume  an  attitade 
of  indifference  to  the  influence  of  such  considerations,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  sympathize  with  the  complaints  of  the  most 
highly  gifted  men  as  they  contemplate  this  seemingly  pre- 
mature cessation  of  opportunity.  All  their  most  worthy  and 
cherished  attainments  of  knowledge,  skill,  social  influence,  and 
moral  character,  seem  as  nothing  compared  with  what  might  be 
in  the  future — if  only  that  future  lay  open  before  them. 

Of  course,  if  the  Being  of  the  World  has  no  mind  to  com- 
prehend or  heart  to  feel  this  pitiful  irrationality  in  its  procedure, 
then  all  such  arguments  are  powerless  to  produce  a  latiosal  ex- 
pectation of  immortality  for  the  individuaL  But  we  have  not 
so  learned  the  Being  of  the  World.  We  may,  therefore,  agree 
with  the  declaration  of  a  modem  writer  who  has  approached 
this  problem  from  a  quite  different  point  of  view.  This  writer 
maintains  that  the  belief  in  immortality  is  ^'  a  supreme  act  of 
faith  in  the  reasonableness  of  God's  work."^  This  so-called 
"  reasonableness,"  however,  is  not  that  which  science  recogniiee 
as  inherent  in  the  Cosmos  when  regarded  only  as  a  system 
of  physical  forces  subject  to  the  poetic  sovereignty  of  a  so- 
called  '*  reign  of  law."  It  is  moral  reason  immanent  in  Self- 
hood, and  regnant,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
in  human  history.  He  who  holds  valid  the  conception  of  God 
as  Ethical  Spirit,  absolute  in  power  and  infinite  in  perfections, 

^  Fiske,  Destiny  of  Man,  p.  115/.  This  statement  is  made  as  in  agree- 
ment with  the  view  of  the  authors  of  the  "Unseen  Universe;"  and  the 
opinion  is  added  that  our  increase  of  knowledge  as  to  the  process  of  evdo- 
tion  enables  us  to  claim  'Hhe  everlasting  persistence  of  the  spiritual  dement 
in  man,"  or  else  we  "rob  the  whole  process  of  its  meaning." 
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^id  who  therefore  takes  the  predommatinglj  sosthethical  and 
^ral  view  of  the  cosmic  system  of  things  and  selves,  secares 
■\  this  way  a  reasonable  ground  of  hope  for  the  immortality  of 
''^16  individual. 

'*-  As  to  the  formal  and  material  details  of  the  immortal  life  of 
^le  individual,  a  confession  of  ignorance  is  the  only  justifiable 
2  ttitude  of  mind.  In  its  highest  realization  the  hope  of  immor- 
:^ty  is  an  experience  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  those 
i7ho  have  most  closely  followed  Jesus,  the  founder  of  the 
vjope  in  its  more  definitely  Christian  form.  Such  examples  are 
:£fiorded  by  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John  and  by  other  Christian 
raintB.  In  all  the  experience  of  these  men,  the  central  and 
rrOntroUing  factor  is  the  consciousness  of  a  new  spiritual  life 
already  begun,  the  essential  character  of  which  is  expressed  by 
^ailing  it  a  life  ^*  in  Christ "  or  *^  in  Ood."  The  actuality  and 
;jrogres8  of  this  life,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  death,  either  to 
^lestroy  or  effectually  to  interrupt.  It  may,  indeed,  be  mo- 
anentarily  obscured  by  periods  of  bodily  weakness  and  mental 
lepression.  But  such  periods  are  succeeded  by  an  increase  of 
confidence,  by  a  more  assured  hope  brought  about  by  a  more 
perfect  trust  in  Ood.  It  is  on  account  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  such  a  life  of  ecstacy,  longing,  and  faith,  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  is  said  to  have  become  **  the  type  of  the  mystics."  ^ 
As  to  his  detailed  teachings  about  the  way  in  which  the  hope 
of  immortality  is  to  be  realized,  this  Apostle,  in  common  with 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  shows  the  influence  of 
the  current  views  of  the  later  Jewish  apocalypse,  although 
in  a  form  modified  by  intimations  of  those  profounder  and 
more  ultimate  spiritual  conceptions  which  were  inherent  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  redemption. 

Such  experiences  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  the  individual 
believer,  who  has  realized  the  convictions  of  subjective  religion 
in  their  highest  intensity,  to  develop  a  certainty  of  immortal 
life,  which  admits  no  doubt,  and  which  feels  no  lack  of  joyful 

1  Wernle,  Beginnings  of  ChriBtianity,  I,  p.  354. 
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thee  of  the  days  when  thou,  too,  shalt  start  for  the  land  to  which 
one  goeth  to  return  not  thence.  Good  for  thee  will  have  been 
a  good  life ;  therefore  be  just  and  hate  iniquity ;  for  he  who 
loveth  what  is  Right  shall  triumph."  About  all  this  there  is 
no  word  to  be  uttered  more  penetrating  and  final  than  the  pro- 
phetic exhortation :  ^^  Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  that  it  shall  be 
well  with  him  " ;  *'  Woe  unto  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  iU  with 
him." 

With  this  moral  principle  in  its  application  to  the  life  after 
death,  if  such  life  there  is  to  be  for  the  individual  man,  goes 
another  as  its  supplement,  which  is  the  specially  precious  gift 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  to  the  faith  and  hope  of  mankind. 
Widespreading  restorative  and  redemptive  influences  are  in 
the  Divine  plan ;  and  these  influences  cannot  be  limited  to  tliis 
side  of  bodily  death.     Here  again,  a  confession  of  ignorance, 
in  closest  conjunction  with  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  perfect 
justice  and  goodness  of  Ood,  best  accords  with  the  spirit  of 
piety.    As,  however,  the  conception  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  so  of  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  the 
work  to  be  expected  from  Him,  rises  and  g^atens,  one  of  two 
oonsequences  would  seem  to  follow  with  reference  to  the  per- 
manent condition  and  values  of  the  life  of  every  individual 
human  Self.    This  life  must  either  come  to  be  rooted  in  a  vol- 
antary,  moral  union  with  the  Divine  Life ;  or  else  it  must  per- 
ish, lacking  life  in  itself ;  it  cannot  attain  immortality  apart 
from  life  in  God.    In  a  word :  The  essentials  of  the  belief  in 
immortality  for  the  individual  can  be  maintained  only  in  the 
form  of  a  confidence  that  God,  in  whom  eveiy  individual  of 
the  human  race  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being,  will  con- 
tinae  to  preserve  and  to  develop  the  life  of  all  those  whose 
preservation  and  progress  accord  with  his  most  holy  and  benefi- 
cent World-plan.     But  the  rising  faith  of  religion  is  that  this 
Divine  World-plan  will  somehow  show  itself  in  the  future  as 
the  redemption  of  the  race. 


CHAPTER  XL VI 

THE  FUTUBB  OP    TBB    BACK 

It  has  been  m&de  obvious  hy  our  historical 
logical  investigation  that  reli^OQ,  in  accordance  wittiti^f] 
nature  and  especially  in  its  more  importitnt  developOKumJB 
not  fail  in  adaptability  either  to  the  individual  oir  to  tbCM 
It  ifi  for  eacb  Luinun  being  a  very  particuliir  affair;  itpmili 
for  him  an  object  of  belief,  feeling,  and  devotion,  vlueliiip' 
cific,  and  which  comtis  into  the  most  intioiate  reUtiau  vitblii 
daily  life.  But  religion  is  also  preeminently  a  social  inflaence^ 
incalculable  power  and  worth.  Thia  two-fold  aspect  of  eipn- 
ence  applies  to  the  hopes  as  well  as  to  the  more  definite^ 
mas,  ritea,  ceremonies,  and  practices  of  religion.  Reli^** 
hopes  are  not  merely  individual,  but  appertain  also  to  the  no 
munity  of  believers.  Thus  in  a  broad  way  the  race's  «[«» 
tion  of  a  better  future,  from  the  relig-ioua  point  of  view,  a? 
be  said  to  be  the  todal  aggrti/ate  of  the  expectations  re^ecmt 
the  future  of  individual  believers. 

The  different  religions  differ  greatly,  however,  in  ngai  ■ 
their  interest  in,  and  their  hopes  for,  the  future  of  mubiii 
At  the  one  extreme  stand  such  belief  aa  Brahmanism  W 
Buddhism  ;  at  the  other,  are  Judaism  and  Christiaiii^.  1^ 
former  concentrate  the  endeavors  of  the  religious  life  npon  ikt 
individual's  obtaioiug  for  himself  that  relief  from  the  wttra 
of  a  changeful  existence  which  is  afforded  by  Nirvana.  !'■ 
true  that  early  Buddhism  showed  an  almost  Chnstiau  pit;  ^ 
the  multitude  of  men  ;  and  th^t,  in  the  spirit  of  this  pity.  '^ 
to  point  out  to  the  multitude  the  way  of  a  salvaQocis 
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fbieh  all  might  ha^e  a  diaro.  Bat  Bnddhistio  aalTitioii 
ms  not  a  social  affair.  All  those  desires  and  affections  which 
y>  oat  toward  others  most  be  extingnished  as  the  indispensable 
ondition,  on  the  part  of  the  individnal,  of  his  realizing  its  hope 
if  salvation.    The  good  which  was  for  all,  was  as  far  as  possi- 

A»  removed  from  being  a  snpreme  social  good.     On  the 

"^  XAtrarj,  eaiiy  Judaism  held  out  to  the  individual  little  or  no 

lope  of  anj  realized  good  in  the  future,  except  as  he  could  in 

"^"imagination  continue  to  picture  for  the  earthly  religious  com- 
^  ^onity  an  era  of  prosperity  in  which  he  was  to  share.     The 
important  hope  was  Israers  hope ;  the  future  belonged  to  the 
_.  jpeople ; — ^but  to  the  people  as  continuing  to  live  in  their  descen- 
dants and  not  as  inclusive  of  the  &ithful  dead.    When,  how- 
_  ever,  the  hope  of  Judaism  for  the  future  burst  through  the 
"^  gates  of  Hades,  it  retained  its  valuable  and  distinguishing  so- 
cial characteristics.     It  enlarged  its  own  heart  and  became  the 
"^  hope  of  the  nations,  extending  through  time  and  over  both  the 
"'  dead  and  the  living.     It  was  Christianity,  above  all  other  reli- 
gions, that  answered  for  the  individual  the  inquiry.  What  may 
I  hope  for?  in  the  name,  and  in  the  behalf,  of  all  mankind. 
Thus  it  alone  of  all  religions  combined  tiie  more  egoistic  ap- 
*^  peals  to  the  individuars  longing  for  an  immortal  life,  with  the 
^  more  altruistic  promises  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  most  exten- 
^  sive  social  hope. 

^       Christianity  answers  the  question  of  hope  for  the  future  of 

the  race  with  a  conception  which  is  the  loftiest  and  grandest 

^    ever  framed  by  the  human  mind.    This  conception  bears  the  title 

'    of  the  ^  Kingdom  of  Grod,''  or  the  **  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ** — the 

'    realization  of  the  perfect  social  IdeaL    Christianity  received 

^    this  conception  from  Judaism,  in  whose  prophetic  and  poetical 

imagination  and  thought  it  had  been  developing  through  several 

centuries  of  national  experience,  both  joyful  and  distressing. 

But  the  religion  of  Christ  did  something  far  more  than  merely 

to  commend  and  hand  on  this  conception  in  unaltered  form. 

We  have  already  seen  that  its  Ideal  is  too  comprehensive  and 
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lofty  to  be  identified  wttli  any  ecclesiastical  oi^aniutiini.  a 
even  with  tlie  conceptioa  of  the  Christian  Church  Univenl 
The  latter  has  coastantlyt  od  the  one  hand,  to  goaiduM: 
against  collective  tyranny  and,  on  the  other,  to  avoid  anetw 
sive  individualism.  The  religious  community  muatbania 
dogmatic  formulas,  its  modes  of  worship,  and  ita  practiiislniis 
that  are  enforceable  by  discipline  over  its  members.  But 
supreme  social  Ideal  which  offers  itself  to  the  hope  of  tk  1» 
lieverin  God  as  perfect  Kthical  Sniiit,  and  as  the  Redeemetof 
mankind  by  a  complex  1  ical    roceas,  is  a  much  lai^uul 

nioi'B  incorporeal  affair,  it  is  i  equivalent  ui  its  reactunJ 
in  itfi  perfect  reaUzati<       t  refinement,  intensifying,  in> 

versal  extension,  and  p  -       ',  of  spirituality  amoD{ 

As  organized  and  visi  inity  has   repeatedly  pnni 

itself  faithless  or  ineffecti  >  work  of   transforming 

ety  in  accordance  with  this  u  leal,  there  has  been  &  lettn 
to  the  original  and  fi  y  Chriatiiui  position,    Ttiii 

position  affirms  that  thti  oi);iuu^  ce  of  the  work  of  Jesus  laj 
his  followers  is  to  lie  found  in  just  tliis  transforming  and  o^ 
lifting  spiritual  power  for  the  whole  race  of  men.  The  eiprea 
design  of  the  religion  of  Christ  is  to  bring  tlie  spirit  of  mu 
into  right  relations  of  faith,  love,  and  obedience,  with  the  At' 
solute  Ethical  Spirit  who  is  man's  Father  and  Redeemc 
Only  in  this  way  of  repeated  self-purification,  and  of  iccretf- 
ing  reform,  does  the  Christian  Church  accomplish,  at  all  (£t> 
&ctorily,  its  great  mission  of  devotion  to  the  progressive  ih-- 
ization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men. 

But  all  the  meanwhile,  the  uplifting  and  purifying  spiritui 
forces  which  exist  and  are  effective  in  other  religions,  and  a 
other  forms  tlian  the  definitely  religions  activities  ofnLinV 
developing  life,  are  tending  toward  the  same  supreme  GoM- 
Science.  philosophy,  art,  and  industrial  and  commercialat!  "tli 
as  political  and  social  improvement,  furnish  forms  of  eoei^ 
which  c(w>perate  with  religion  ill  furthering  the  coming  of  1^* 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  niankind.    Thia  at  aoj  tats,  is  tb 
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anawer  wfaioh  religion  itself  offers  to  the  question:  What 
may  I  hope  for  as  to  the  future  of  the  race  ? 

Merely  to  raise  the  question  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  hu- 
manity, as  measured  by  its  prospective  approach  in  the  remotest 
future  of  its  existence  to  its  own  most  highly  developed  social 
Ideal,  implies  an  advance  in  race-culture  of  no  mean  degree. 
The  problem  of  the  future  of  the  race  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
not  one  to  concern  the  mind  of  the  savage  or  so-called  primitive 
man.  Yet  tribes  of  a  low  degree  of  culture  do  entertain  cer- 
tain beliefs  of  a  future  idealized  existence,  or  improved  destiny, 
for  their  own  members.  Such  an  ideal  has  also  been  developed 
repeatedly  in  a  semi-speculative  way  by  individual  thinkers  who 
represented  the  highest  expressions  of  the  culture  of  their  own 
age ; — as,  for  example,  in  Plato's  <'  Republic,''  Augustine's  ^^  City 
of  God,"  and  in  a  more  restricted  way,  in  the  admissions  and 
floggestions  of  the  latter  part  of  Kant's  ^'  Critique  of  Judgment." 
Bat  the  one  most  distinguished  example  of  an  historical  evolu- 
tion of  this  social  Ideal,  under  the  influence  mainly  of  religious 
beliefs,  but  not  by  any  means  uninfluenced  by  collateral  con- 
aiderations,  is  the  biblical  conception  of  the  ^^  Kingdom  of  Ood." 
At  the  one  end  of  this  historical  evolution  we  are  invited  to  see 
how  the  conception  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  Israel  under 
the  role  of  Yahweh  arose ;  at  the  other  stands  the  picture  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  ^*  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,"  a  ^^  great 
eity,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God," 
where  ^  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the 
light  of  it : "  '^  and  there  shall  be  no  more  curse ;  but  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ;  and  his  servants  shall 
serve  him :  and  they  shall  see  his  face,  and  his  name  shall  be 
in  their  foreheads." 

The  barest  attempt  to  criticise  this  conception  of  an  ideal 
social  future  for  mankind,  involves  the  investigation  of  an  in- 
oonceivably  vast  range  of  subordinate  inquiries  ;  and  it  requires 
a  confidence  in  the  conclusions  of  speculation  as  to  the  prob- 
able outcome  of  tendencies  extending  over  vast  stretches  of 
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irliich  is  not  both  easily  and  widely  to  be  attaioed.  Yt: 
here  is  this  beautiful  dream  of  humanity,  which  the  conticiijci 
and  faiths  of  a  religion  of  redemptioQ  undertake  to  coonn 
into  a  rational  hope. 

In  support  of  this  hope,  which  is  the  somewhat  pecnliaigifi 
of  Christian  faith  to  the  world,  no  appeal  can  indeed  be  suit 
to  considerutions  which  are  worthy  to  be  called  proob.  mxi 
less  demons trstions  of  the  irresistible  kind.  And  yettbebiy 
is  by  no  means  left  with""*  """rwiTt.  Thus  the  refiectJTe  imK 
may  come  either  contid  n    ieve  in,  or  at  least  to  iodul^ 

the  rational  expectatio  zation  of  the  social  Ide^i: 

tlie  futui'e  of  the  race.  iderations  which  lead  to  # 

faith,  this  hope,  may  h  of  two  kinds.     Onekiuii 

chiefly  collateral,  and  i  ed   from   definitely  T^ipm 

beliefs  and  conceptions.  i  more  positive  and  ccu'iit 

cing  considerations  depend  ertain  fundamental  faitiiE  d 

religion. 

Neither  science  nor  oeopu  is  at  preeent  able  to  pn^ 
any  certain,  or  even  highly  probable,  solution  for  the  proUas 
of  the  future  destiny  of  the  human  race.  Nor  does  it  xei 
likely  tliat  either  will  acquire  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  dattaff 
essary  for  such  a  solution,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Bci 
science  and  philosophy,  however,  create  expectatioaa  «1ikI 
may  serve  even  now  to  modify  and  correct,  or  to  corTobona. 
those  faiths  and  hopes  respecting  the  future  of  humanly,  vliici 
the  developed  religious  consciousness  has  come  to  entertiii 
The  astronomical  and  physico-chemical  sciences  are  now  deit 
ing  largely  in  the  role  of  prediction  as  to  the  final  fate  of  tii 
earthly  habitation  of  man.  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  *« 
that  their  utterances  are  encouraging  to  the  literal  interpn* 
tion  of  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  a  "  new  heaven  and  a  nf 
earth,"  which  shall  be  wholly  free  from  tboae  ph^-sical  discor 
forts  and  restrictions  whose  effects  in  the  social  evolationffl 
mankind  are  now  quite  universally  held  to  have  been  soimJ* 
pensable.     The  advocate  of  the  possibility  of  a  realiiation  iJ 
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this  vision  cannot  safely  forget  that  the  recog^tion  of  the  im- 
^  perative  need  and  extreme  value  of  the  straggle  for  existence, 
'  with  its  immense  toll  of  hardship,  suffering,  and  death,  is  an 
important  part  of  that  theodicy  which  is  made  somehow  neces- 
sary in  order  to  place  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Love 
and  of  the  reality  of  the  redemptive  process  upon  grounds  of 
fact  and  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  these  sciences  may 
properly  be  reminded — a  thing  which  their  most  prudent  and 
learned  students  are  readiest  to  admit — ^that  they  really  hnaw 
little  or  nothing  of  an  assured  scientific  character  about  even 
the  remotest  physical  future  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  the  scepti- 
cal and  agnostic  attitude  toward  the  prophecies  of  astronomy, 
physics,  and  chemistry,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  just  at  present. 
For  all  the  most  assured  principles  of  these  sciences  are  under- 
going a  very  severe  testing  which  is  resulting  in  exceedingly 
rapid  and  diversified  revision.  Moreover,  if  the  most  pessimistic 
conclusions  were  indubitably  warranted  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture physical  condition  of  the  earth,  this  would  not  of  necessity 
settle  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  as  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  religious  ideal.  In  the  expression  of  this 
ideal,  whether  for  the  individual  man  or  for  human  society,  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  those  most  gifted  with  insight  and 
firmest  in  faith  and  hope,  are  confessedly 'figurative  and  sym- 
bolic. How  far  the  actual  fulfillment  of  the  faith,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  hope,  is  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
cosmic  system  in  substantially  its  present  form,  we  are  quite 
unable  to  say,  either  in  the  name  of  science,  religion  or  specu- 
lative philosophy.  We  simply  do  not  know.  And  physical 
science  does  not  know,  whether  this  cosmic  system  may  not 
retain  substantially  its  present  form  through  incalculable  seons 
yet  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  when  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy begin  to  discourse  about  '^eternity,*'  in  the  strictest  tem- 
poral application  of  the  word,  the  conceptions  of  both  are 
equally  misty,  negative,  and  unfit  for  discussion  in  terms  of 
knowledge  or  even  of  reasoned  opinion. 
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The  predictions  of  biology  and  anthropology,  when  these 
sciences  attempt  to  extend  the  rdle  of  prophecy  to  the  end  of 
the  existence  of  the  human  race,  while  they  come  nearer  to 
our  daily  experiences  and  to  our  more  immediate  interests, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  truly  scientific  character.    And, 
indeed,  as  they  are  actually  made  by  the  students  of  these 
sciences,  they  are  indefinite  and  vacillating  in  a  high  degree. 
There  are  existent  in  man^s  past  history  and  present  experience 
grounds  for  each  one  of  several  quite  different  opinions  as  to  what 
the  far-away  future  destiny  of  the  race  will  be.     One  of  these 
opinions  sees  the  inevitable  conditions  of  human  existence,  and 
of  the  multiplication  of  the  species,  slowly  but  irresistLUj 
tending  to  increased  and  more  complicated  miseries,  and  to  a 
condition  of  arrested  development  followed  by  decay  and  death. 
In  the  natural  history  of  the  individual  man  this  opinion  reads 
the  future  history  of  the  race  of  men.     According  to  another 
sociological  theory  which  can  make  at  least  an  equally  trost- 
worthy  appeal  to  certain  sides  of  experience,  the  time  will 
come  when  the  forces  that  favor  the  various  kinds  of  progress, 
and  those  forces  that  induce  retrogradation,  will  be  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium.     A  third  opinion  is  yet  more  frankly  and  joy- 
ously optimistic ;  and  they  who  are  blessed  with  the  ability  to 
hold  it  firmly  in  protlpect  see  a  continual  advance  of  humanity 
— ^unlimited  by  time  and  bounded  only  by  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  habitable  globe — toward   the  realization  of  its 
economical  and  social  ideals.     Each  one  of  the  three  views^ 
which  the  biological  and  anthropological  sciences  attempt  to 
place  upon  a  basis  of  recognized  facts,  has  had  its  counterpart 
in  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  future  of  the  race.     Religious 
pessimists  have  held  that  even  at  the  last  only  a  few  will  he 
saved  ;  and  these  few  will  be  translated  to  some  Paradise  apart, 
while  misery  and  death  eternal  will  be  the  fate  of  the  race  at 
large.     Others,  more  optimistically  inclined,  have  pictured  the 
social  salvation  which  is  in   the  end  to  come  to  the  great  ma- 
jority, if  not  to  all  of  the  race,  as  a  fortunate  condition,  either 
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>f  stable  eqaiEbfiam  or  of  ceaseless  and  indefinite  progress  in 
blessedness.  In  the  details  of  its  pictures  of  the  future,  his- 
k>rical  Christianity  has  yaried  all  the  waj  from  the  grossest 
ind  most  revolting  to  the  most  refined  and  spiritual  conceptions. 

If  these  forms  of  natural  science  contribute  little  either  to 
bhe  defense  or  to  the  refutation  of  the  hopes  of  religion  for 
tbe  future  of  humanity,  the  case  is  somewhat  more  illumining 
when  we  regard  the  indications  which  are  offered  by  the  past 
histoiy  of  man's  spiritual  development,  as  to  the  probabilities 
of  his  future  development.  Here  the  notaUe  thing  is  the 
rising  of  the  Social  Ideal  in  the  consciousness  of  mankind, 
and  the  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions  already 
attained  toward  the  realization  of  this  ideal.  No  other  social 
phenomenon  is  so  impressive  at  the  present  time  as  this  con- 
stantly rising  and  widespreading  restlessness  under  existing 
conditions  of  every  sort  This  pervasive  spiritual  influence 
b  stirring  the  millions  of  Russia;  and  the  more  numerous 
millions  of  the  Orient  are  awakening  as  from  centuries  of 
sleep.  The  interest  of  the  present  age  in  the  social  future  of 
the  race,  whether  its  life  is  to  be  continued  in  the  environment, 
physical  and  psychical,  of  an  earthly  existence,  or  amidst  other 
unimaginably  different  circumstances,  although  it  is  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  a  comparatively  modem 
affair.  ^  The  sense  of  duty  to  the  race,"  as  Rhys  Davids  has 
said,^  IB  largely  a  result  of  the  *^  continuity  of  hunjian  progress." 

If  we  study  more  profoundly  this  social  unrest,  as  reqieots 
both  its  causes  and  its  significance  for  the  future,  we  cannot 
fail  to  realize  several  important  respects  in  which  it  resembles 
the  belief  and  hopes  that  sustain  the  religious  doctrine  of  the 
coming,  in  an  historical  way,  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men.  One  of  the  marked  points  of  resemblance  is  a  certain 
divinely  induced  pessimism.  With  all  the  advances  of  the 
social  status,  whether  over  smaller  or  wider  areas  of  society, 
there  has  almost  uniformly  come  an  increased  dissatisfaction 

1  Ori^  and  Qiowth  of  Religioii,  p.  111. 
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coming  of  God^s  Kingdom  among  men.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  may  regard  the  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
present  age,  whose  imperative  demands  for  spiritual  gifts, 
spiritaal  development,  and  spiritual  greatness,  seem  so  incon- 
sistent with  its  extravagant  estimate  of  the  worth  of  sensuous 
and  temporal  goods,  as  humanity's  unceasing  cry  to  God  for 
the  presence  and  work  of  his  Holy  Spirit  with  redeeming  power. 
The  cry  is  also  prophetic  of  the  confession  to  which  this  same 
age  will  soon  be  forced ;  for  the  social  Ideal  will  never  be 
reached,  or  even  successfully  followed,  except  by  means  of  a 
progressive  purification  and  transformation  of  finite  spirits  by 
the  omnipotent  Ethical  Spirit  of  God.  That  which  so-called 
sociology,  too  often  ignorantly,  worships  is  declared  by  religion 
to  be  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  is  ever  coming,  but  is  not  yet, 
among  the  children  of  men. 

No  breach  is  made,  then,  in  the  continuity  of  human  science 
when  we  turn  to  the  belie£9  of  religion  for  a  more  positive  sup- 
port to  our  hope  for  the  future  of  the  race.  As  for  the  indi- 
vidual's hope  of  immortal  life,  so  for  humanity's  hope  of  a  pro- 
gressive realization  of  the  social  ideal,  it  is  the  conception  of 
God  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  in  which  the  rational  grounds 
must,  if  at  all,  be  chiefly  found.  This  conception  attributes  to 
the  Being  of  the  World,  to  the  Personal  Absolute,  the  titles  of 
the  loving  Father  and  Redeemer,  as  well  as  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  mankind.  Thus  there  is  seated  in  the  very  heart 
of  Reality  the  unchanging  grround,  as  a  conscious  final  purpose, 
of  the  progressive  realization  of  the  social  Ideal.  God  will 
see  to  it  that  his  Kingdom  in  its  perfection  is  brought  to  actu- 
ality for  the  race.  Intimations  of  this  hope,  as  based  upon 
faith  in  the  moral  perfection  of  the  divine  purpose,  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  inspired  seers,  poets,  and  philosophers  of  all 
ages.  But  the  hope  itself  is  an  essential  deduction,  or  corollary, 
itom  the  central  truths  and  most  firmly  founded  faiths  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

When,  however,  this  hope  is  taken  before  the  facts  of  history 
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snc  <:r.fimiiiiiv.fT,  ucffctB.  On  tiie  one  side,  the  forces 
xakft  £or  :Le  adnacetaent  erf  xaoe-cnltixre,  mod  for  die  ra 
pr>^r>s»  of  man  JT  nil  apP^^'  ^  ^  gepMmting  tiliemaelTCS  bb 
and  ££or»  froci  lodallj  orguined  religion.  On  the  otherstt 
Pilig^on  itKlf  u  an  aSair  of  the  hmun  spirit  seems  tokDoa 
and  more  £nendlT  to  eTenr  other  important  infloenoe  tbt  li- 
ranees  this  cnltnre  and  that  oootribates  to  social  pngRt 
TLe  obsenrer  who  is  chieflj  infloenoed  by  one  set  of  vfifos- 
ances  might  conclade  that  the  social  ideal  is  being  raSnc 
apart  from  the  actiTC  participation  of  religion,  either  ts  nV 
jectivel J  considered — a  filial  attitude  toward  God— or  u  1 
svst^r;;  '  f  l^'iefs  urA  a  form  of  social  organization.  Bi:  :- 
nr^^i.-'ling  ri-'.-r*?  pttieritiy  the  other  set  of  appearances,  henii:-' 
exptrr^.-noe  t:.e  encoumging  impression  that,  in  Christian  •v!^ 
muriiti»:s  at  !ea.st,  all  the  forces  of  civilization  and  of  s-y::^ 
progresH  ;tre  Ijeooniiiig,  if  less  obviously  and,  so  to  say,  tci- 
nicjtHy,  still  more  truly  religious  than  ever  l^efore. 

Upon  the  present  tendencies  to  divorce  science,  art,  bnsines. 
politics,  jind  all  other  forms  of  social  org-anization  except  ibi 
Chiin:li,  from  definite  connections  of  control  or  influence  fr:>ci 
n.-ligion,  we  have  already  remarked  at  suflBcient  length.  Itbs 
Ixion  made  Hufficiently  clear  that  this  divorce,  if  it  could  be^:- 
coiiiplished,  would  not  result  in  the  lasting  benefit  of  acj -t 
tlns«;  interrelated  forms  of  race-culture  and  of  social  progress 
Hut  it  is  now  in  place  to  notice  that  religion  was  never  bef:^"^ 
HO  cordial —not  to  say  complaisant — in  its  attitude  toward  .-- 
these  forms  of  human  interest,  as  it  is  in  the  so-called  Christi*:! 
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nations  of  tthdaj.  In  mil  kinds  of  charitaHe  worioi,  and  ot 
efforts  lor  the  edncstion^  inciessed  cnlture^  and  social  unproT»* 
ment  of  the  moltitodea^  the  beUeTer  and  the  onbelieTer,  the 
man  esteemed  a  saint  and  the  sonadled  sinner^  are  mors  than 
ever  before  standing  side  by  side  and  working  together  \rith  a 
common  wilL  It  is  trae  that  irreligious  and  immorsl  ways  ot 
acquiring  the  resources  which  aue  dispensed  in  these  efforts  at 
promoting  the  social  ideal  are  tolerated  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  Christian  churches.  Thus  religion  is  more  discredited  on 
the  side  of  the  acquisition,  than  it  is  credited  on  the  side  of 
the  diBburaementy  of  the  good  things  provided  by  God  for  man* 
And  certain  grave  risks, — such  as  arise  from  remoteness  of 
personal  connection,  the  breeding  of  dependence,  of  laziness, 
and  of  professional  pauperism,  official  extravagance,  and  loss  of 
the  reactionary  beneficial  influence  over  the  giver,— encompass 
the  present  form  of  so-called  **  organized  charities/'  E^entially 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  much  of  the  non-sectarian  and  non-re- 
ligious  education,  of  the  practice  of  art,  and  the  pursuit  of 
social  advantages  and  comforts,  without  regard  to  religious 
rt3straiut8,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  age.  Above  all  is  it 
becoming  palpably  felt  that  no  merely  economic  arrangementSi 
or  legal  enactments,  or  civil  organizations,  which  leave  the 
Christian  principle  of  brotherly  love  out  of  their  working,  will 
avail  to  effect  the  desired  social  uplift  of  the  race.  Yet  this 
prevailing  spirit  of  co-operation  is  doing  much  to  resolve  antago- 
nisms and  to  unite  the  forces  of  all  kinds  that  make  for  nnui's 
betterment ;  it  is,  therefore,  most  divinely  significant  and  di- 
vinely promising  with  respect  to  the  progressive  realization  uf 
the  religious  Ideal. 

The  modern  conception  of  an  ideal  Social  Democracy,  and 
all  that  tills  conception  means  when  taken  at  its  highest  terms 
and  in  its  most  comprehensive  form,  is  the  product  of  Chris- 
tianity more  than  of  any  other  influence.  At  its  very  liegin* 
ning  this  religion  broke  away  from  the  old  tribal  notion,  which 
united  a  certain  group  of  men  under  the  social  principle :  **  Thy 
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god  is  mj  god,"  beoaoBe  *^  thy  people  is  my  people.'*  Bat 
Christianity  became,  as  of  necessity,  a  Church  or  socild  oigan- 
ization ;  and  then,  instead  of  steadfastly  adhering  to  its  funda- 
mental idea  of  a  spiritual  unity  which  should  include  all 
redeemed  humanity,  it  gave  itself  a  yariety  of  more  or  less 
rigid  constitutions  in  conjunction  with  the  locally  prevalent 
forms  of  the  social  organizations  of  family  and  of  state.  If, 
therefore,  we  cannot  quite  completely  condemn  (following  a 
modem  writer  on  apologetics)  all  state  churches  and  territorial 
ecclesiastical  systems  as  *^  heathenish,"  we  certainly  cannot 
consider  them  as  fit  to  represent  the  Christian  social  IdeaL 

Good  citizenship  is  an  essential  manifestation  of  all  tnilj 
religious  spirit ;  it  ia  especially  so  of  the  Christian  life,  whose 
principle  of  brotherly  love  is  the  highest  and  mightiest  of  all 
forces  to  initiate  and  to  accomplish  political  and  social  ref oims. 
But  here  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  mind  of  certain  errors  as 
to  what  good  citizenship  really  is,  in  the  truly  Christian  sig- 
nificance of  the  phrase.  The  religious  ideal  has  no  tendency  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  existing  govemment  in  aU  its  policy, 
whether  this  policy  be  in  accordance,  or  not,  with  the  present 
wishes  and  aims  of  the  multitude  of  the  people.  Neither  is  it 
patriotism,  as  that  word  is  too  frequently  employed.  For  the 
fact  remains  substantially  unchanged  among  the  modem  Chris- 
tian nations,  as  it  was  of  old  among  the  heathen  empires  :— 
they  are  governed  very  largely  by  selfish  and  hypocritical  men, 
and  their  behavior  toward  one  another  and  toward  the  weaker 
races  is  anything  but  pious  and  benevolent.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  more  awful  and  absurd  mockery  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  than 
to  call  these  governments  by  his  name.  Therefore  good  citizen- 
ship of  the  truly  religious  sort  is  sometimes  forced  into  passive 
compliance  with  what  can  neither  be  approved  nor  changed 
at  once;  and  sometimes  it  is  active  resistance  and  steadfast 
refusal  to  conform  to  the  existing  regulations.  But  it  is  uni- 
formly an  active  co-operation,  according  to  the  individuaVs 
opportunity,  with  all  other  good  citizens  to  secure  a  more 
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moral  and  tnily  enlightened  government ;  and  especially  to 
reform  the  abases  existing  in  the  present  government.  And 
never,  nnder  any  circumstances,  does  fidelity  to  the  principles 
of  religion  allow  the  individual  to  fail  of  regarding  the  exhorta" 
tion,  whatever  others  may  think  or  do,  ^  to  keep  himne^  un- 
spotted from  the  world." 

All  other  ways  of  realizing  the  social  Ideal  by  a  progpressive 
betterment  of  human  conditions  are,  however,  secondary  and 
subordinate  when  regarded  from  the  more  definitely  religious 
point  of  view.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  supreme  good  for 
the  individual  is  that  immortal  life  whose  essence  is  a  union 
of  the  finite  spirit  with  the  Infinite  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  per* 
fection  of  which  is  attained  through  the  continuance  of  this 
spiritual  union.  From  the  realization  of  this  ideal  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  the  race  there  follows  of  necessity  the 
realization  of  the  social  IdeaL  For  as  has  been  already  said, 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  ^^  social  aggregate ''  of  all  the  re- 
deemed ones  of  the  individuals  who  have  become  true  ^*  sons 
of  God."  Thus  Christianity  attempts  to  unite  the  hope  of  the 
future  after  death  of  the  individual  with  the  hope  of  the  future 
of  the  race.  Thus  would  it  bind  together  in  one  holy  society 
all  men  of  good-will,  quite  irrespective  of  the  time  at  which 
their  spirits  have  been  released  by  death  from  their  connection 
with  the  bodily  organism.  Here,  too,  however,  the  manner  of 
effecting  this  social  unity  is  not  made  clear  to  religious  faith. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  it  cantiot 
be  made  clear.  The  expectant  mind  is  invited  to  look  along 
two  lines  which  do  not  run  parallel,  but  which  cannot  be  seen, 
bat  can  only  be  imagined,  somehow  to  converge  and  to  come 
together  at  the  last.  Looking  along  one  line,  the  observer  is 
bidden  to  behold  the  Christian  Church,  or  social  organization 
of  believers,  universal  and  triumphant.  This  organization  is 
to  extend  itself  through  all  the  ages,  and  over  every  age,  tribe, 
people,  and  nation — until  all  the  earth  shall  know  the  Lord. 
Then  the  race  is  bound  together  in  bonds  of  love  and  fraternal 
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onion ;  war  U  no  mofc ;  ail  preventable  i^iw  irr  wad  dH&a 
abolished:  uid  the  world  that  **  Uy  in  tbe  Wicked  Oia.*» 
oonUng  u>  tbe  euly  Christiao  coooaptioa  and  figote  of  ipi^ 
has  become  a  new  voHd,  an  ideal  aocial  eammaasjd^ 
deftmed  on«tt.  But  looking  aloi^  anothrr  lina,  be  ia  faiddsh 
imagine  the  fulfilment  of  that  apocalyptic  visiioo  lAiii  ^ 
Christianity-  raceiTed  from  Jndaisui ;  and  wbicb,  hi^l 
tbe  specolative  iosigbt  and  skiU  of  Paul,  was  wait  bta- 
turies  tbe  preraleat  belief  of  tlie  orlhodax  Cbntfaia  Q^ 
Cbrist  retune  to  uulb  ;  tba  de»d  are  raiaed ;  tba  jadgaMii 
made  final :  and  tbe  union  td  all  the  aaaa  of  God  ia  obw 
muniQr  uf  the  Uessed  ia  made  eompIeCe. 

The  exUat-agaoce  of  viewv  and  of  otaidQeS  irinektii^t 
lyptic  beliefs  of  ndj  Clirilianitj  pcodnood,  aad  tke  ^ 
failure  of  the  sabwqnait  LiabMji  to  ooai—pund  to  tbvt  kUt 
broogfat  them  into  di^*or  witit  tfae  ^Km  Rdacti«e  1 
of  tlw  Chmtian  mrid.  AdailarezpSEaeoeefaHbDaiqMri 
orer  and  orcr  again  ia  tiie  bisfaHj  of  tbe  C&zivtiaa  OaA 
At  wfaataTST  ooat  to  a  dogmatiio  ooafid^we  ia  Ife  teM 
Um  New  T«etaix»snt.  tbe  growing  indi^>o*iti<ai  t»  tm 
tbe  future  of  bumaaity  Mtter  tbe  pnieiee  j— **-»»—  d  ttaip* 
lyptie  oaanot  be  o\«ricxiked  or  easily  oiwenaaa.  Hb^ 
tnilbidiat  tbarigbteoea  dead,  aad  the  -yjlilaiii  ■■ 
Gving,  aie  toba  ooMadeied  as  s^j^ecta  of  oae  j*"^*™  k^ 
m  weaibeis  of  cae  IMrtDa  aocM^,  aad  that  |^  t^M  ii 
«baD  tbia  BiuaB  of  iatnt  aad  of  fife  i&aU  be  oboHh* 
batter  ocaserred  if  uiaa^  Amm  «Mt  «C  ttaar  ^mt 
M«t^»«.  af>.^  ir>»j»j;*.^  m^taSm^  T\tl  wbiih  a  jMiairir 
tanpoial  and  chtadysHal  iiikMa  %  tfcia  ^f  ataajpiiiaiyaa 
ba  babavad  in.  aad  bapad  fa^aanaaad  t&ntmawy^ 
mtd  ewr  awakliaft  !■  ligh*  and  ti^^  dqgw  el  tg 
mi gC aitiBariM  T^aafarlfca'r'l  1  fcJii  na  llaa^H 
«f  iaaaa  bir—iilha— a  iw|  iiiiiin,^i*  ibii  Tm%k- -^ 
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^liis  put.  And  althofogb  neitiierMieDoe  nor  privmte  experience 
'  bftTe  senred  to  penetimte  the  Tail  wUch  sepu«toB  all  tke  mem- 
'  beis  of  the  Kingdom  on  tliis  ade,  from  tkoee  who  are  on  tiie 
other  side  of  death,  stiU  this  rail  is  to  Christian  £udi  a  Teij 
tiiin  one.  And  to  that  one  laiger  £uth,  which  unites  the  indi- 
iridnal^s  hope  of  immortality  with  homanitj^s  hope  of  its  social 
ideal,  this  Tail  is  destined  oltimatdj  to  disi^ipear  completsly. 
The  light  which  science  and  philoec^hy  can  throw  along 
either  of  the  historic  lines  of  the  earij  Christian  expectation 
for  the  fatore  is,  indeed,  dim  and  qnite  insaffieient  to  encour- 
age the  attempt  at  farther  definition  and  aignm^t  to  establidi 
details.  There  remains,  howerer,  the  fact  of  the  hope  itself ; 
nligion,  in  the  h%hest  fonn  of  its  mani£estati<m  of  faith  and 
hope  rejecting  the  fatore  of  mankind,  expects  the  progteesiTe 
nafixation  of  the  social  Ideal,  in  the  estafalishmoiti  bj  an  his> 
torical  process  of  redemption,  of  the  Kiiqpdom  of  God  among 
men.  This  hope  reposes  in  the  faitfi  that  saoh  is  the  Good* 
Will  of  the  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and  perfect  Ethical 
Spirit,  who  is  the  Fountain,  Guarantor,  and  Goal,  of  ereiyfotm 
of  good.  Of  a  share  in  this  hope  ereiy  finite  spirit  who  shares 
in  the  good-will  of  this  Infinite  Spirit  is  inTited  to  partake* 
Somehow,  and  at  some  time,  God  is  pledged  to  unite  all  his 
many  sons  in  a  common  life  that  shall  realise  the  conception 
which  the  experience  of  redempticm  has  insfHred,  but  wluch 
the  imagination  has  striTon  in  Tain  definitely  to  reproduce* 
Thus  the  promise  of  religion  for  the  future  remains :  ^  What 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  God  hath  laid  up  for  them  that 
loTC  him."  And,  ^  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,"  the 
effort  to  realize  this  promise  in  their  own  lives  and  influence 
is  the  practical  religion  of  all  the  true  sons  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XL VII 


SCMBIABT  Ain>  OOKCI^USION 


It  retn&ins  only  to  galhet  into  a  few  eenteoces  tbemat 
obvious  and  important  truths  which  our  loDg  joamej  a(  Or 
ploiatioQ  may  be  said  fairly  to  have  estaUistieti.  AndsK 
among  them  is  the  profoond  depth,  measoreless  extoit,  d 
suhUme  height,  of  the  facta,  sa^estions,  and  implic&uai 
the  nligious  experience  of  humanity.  Wet«  we  in  neot 
another  picturesque  and  on  the  whole  truthful,  bm  lA 
strictly  scientific  definitioD  of  man,  we  might  be  tempu^a 
say  that  he  is  above  everything  else,  a  reliffioiu  aitiaii 
For  a  faithful  and  full  description  of  the  sotuces,  »[jecA 
and  products,  of  human  religious  experience  involves  alldiM 
forms  of  functioning  in  their  moat  extensive  and  inteosn 
energy,  which  constitute  what  ia  more  vaguely  conoected 
by  any  such  term  as  a  "  human  nature."  In  the  develt^xBOii 
of  the  race,  therefore,  no  other  concourse  of  motives,  loi  <i 
guiding  psychical  and  spiritual  induences,  haa  been  morepnv 
ductive  of  important  results,  tlian  that  which  may  be  tij 
designated  as  Religion,  in  the  meet  comprehensive  meiiiii^ 
of  this  term. 

To  point  out  the  same  essential  and  fateful  truth  as  xo- 
from  a  slightly  different  path  of  approach;  Man  alfute  i> 
capable  of  conceiving  of  the  Being  of  the  World  as  an  Inn- 
ible,  spiritual  Power,  and  of  feeling  the  desire,  and  luil^ 
the  effort  to  adjust  himself  to  this  power  and  to  secure  s^ 
fellowship  with  it.  Since  this  way  of  conceiving  re»ljtf  it 
lily  anthropomorpliic — i.  e.,  is  essentially  his  on  vijt 
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is  man's  way-f-the  Divine  Being  is  imagine4,  thought  o£|  and 
treated,  as  though  it  were  self-like.  But  as  humanity  devel- 
ops,  and  as  the  conception  of  what  it  is.  to  be  a  Self  greats 
ens  and  lises  in  characteri  in  accordance  with  the  progressive 
realization  of  a  larger  and  higher  Selfhood  in  human  history, 
the  mental  picture  of  the  Being  of  the  World  is  correspond- 
ingly changed.  In  the  greater  religions  of  humanity,  and 
above  all  in  the  highest  and  purest  types  of  Christian  belief, 
this  Ideal  of  religious  faith  and  worship  has  come  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  conception  of  a  personal  Absolute,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  and  who  stands  in  re- 
lations to  humanity  that  are  fitly  symbolized  by  such  terms 
as  Father  and  Redeemer.  And,  indeed,  the  formation  of  this 
Ideal  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  man's  religious  expe- 
rience i  it  has  actually  gathered  together  and  incorporated  into 
itself  all  the  supremest  efforts  of  reflective  thinking,  of 
purest  and.  noblest  feeling,  and  of  the  practical  life  of  piety 
and  devotion,  on  the  part  of  the  religious)^  best  of  the  race. 
This  Ideal  therefore,  appears  to  religious  experience,  to  be 
the  revelation  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Being  oi  the  World 
as  made  in  and  through  the  ^  sons  of  God."  Supreme  among 
these,  sons  of  God  and  religious  leaders  and  revealers,  is 
Je&us  the  Christ  So  much  as  this,  together  with  all  the 
manifold  and  profound  influences  which  this  form  of  the  de- 
velopment of  man  has  exercised  upon  the  other  principal 
forms  of  his  development,  would  seem  to  be  properly  placed 
amongst  the  indubitable  facts  of  human  history. 

But  at  once  must  we  remind  ourselves  that  such  an  Ideal  can-^ 
not  be  regarded  as  mere  iieo,  that  has  been  hatched  in  warmth 
of  sentiment  and  has  thus  grown  wings  which  enable  it  to  rise 
above  the  realm  of  fact  and  reason,  and  to  float  with  rhythmic 
and  beautiful  motion  in  the  thin  air  where  science  and  even  phi- 
losophy lose  their  breath  and  fear  to  ascend.  Against  a  similar 
conception  of  the  ideals  of  humanity  in  general  we  must  once 
more  utter  our  most  emphatic  protesti  not  only  in  the  name  of 
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history  and  psychology,  of  art,  ethics,  and  religion,  but  linrf 
science  and  philosophy  as  well.  None  of  man's  ideiU-<ik 
as  abide  in  history,  because  they  spring  from,  and  an  nntnia 
by,  the  most  permanent  and  fundamental  needs  and 
of  human  nature — can  by  any  means  reasonably  be 
purely  subjective,  as  so-called  mere  ideas.  On  the  ooglH): 
they  all  have  a  most  well  assured  and  an  inexpressibly 
ontological  value.  What  is  called  ^'science  " — in  H» 
narrowest,  and  if  you  please  most  bigoted  meanii^  of  fc 
word — cannot  afford  to  overlook  their  valnable  andprodadni 
presence  even  in  the  midst  of  its  own  self.  For,  indeed.  Iks 
would  be  no  science,  in  any  tenaUe  meaning  of  the  woid,  »P 
it  not  for  the  impulsive  energy  and  moulding  force  of  MwiU 
And  the  so-called  soientitic  couceptiou  of  the  Being  of  tk 
World,  especinlly  as  this  conception  has  framed  itself  is  !l> 
most  modern  times,  is  all  interfosed  with  the  present,  o' 
dominated  by  the  power,  of  the  ideal.  Were  this  not  tie  fK 
this  conception  would  not  be  the  respectable  and  i&temn( 
theory,  explanatory  of  a  certain  limited  aspect  of  the  totJo- 
perienee  of  humanity,  which  it  most  certainly  is.  Buttoujm 
that  philosophy  accepts  the  truth  of  the  ontological  ti1i«(( 
ideals  is  quite  unnecessary  ;  for  this  ia  the  assumption  ^i^ 
alone  makes  even  the  beginning  of  any  positive  formofptil* 
sopliical  opinion  to  be  a  possibility  for  the  reflective  tiuEko 
In  this  treatise  we  have  been  interested  chiefly,  and  infai 
exclusively,  in  affirming  and  testing  the  truth  thatacwwii^ 
examination  of  the  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion » 
tahtiflbes  yet  more  firmly,  upon  a  broad  basis  of  trustwortiij 
and  unquestioned  facta  of  human  experience,  the  ontologiJ 
value  of  man's  rtH;jioit»  ideals.  In  a  word,  this  form  of  '^ 
experience  of  humanity  is  just  as  entitled  to  judge  clesrk  «» 
ceming  the  real  nature  of  the  Ultimate  Reality,  the  itiv^ 
anil  mj-sterious  Being  of  the  World,  as  are  the  various  iaat 
of  the  positive,  plij-sicochemical  sciences.  There  wt  ^ 
charges  of  unverified  conjecture,  extravagant  imaginiagi* 
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^'anthropomorphic  procedure,  which  science  can  hurl  i&t  religion 
'in  the  field  of  belief  as  to  the  nature  of  this  Reality,  which  re- 
^ligion  cannot  return  Mrith  equal  force  and  show  of  violence* 
'  For  religion,  too,  has  its  firm  foothold  over  a  vast  area  of  the 
f-  most  indubitable  human  experiences.     And  if  there  are  many 
truths  about  all  things,  even  including  man's  soul,  to  which 
:  only  the  investigations  of  these  sciences  can  contribute,  there 
are  other  truths  concerning  the  same  things,  and  especially 
\  concerning  man's  soul,  about  which  religion  is  chiefly  entitled 
.  to  be  heard.     Science,  in  any  of  the  several  stricter  meanings 
of  that  word,  can  never  explain  all  experience.     Its  theory  of 
reality  is  always  one-sided,  partial,  and  in  certain  aspects  un- 
satisfying.    Religious  beliefs,  religious  sentiments,  and  the 
practical  life  of  piety — these  are  actual  facts  of  a  limited  form 
of  experience.    But  they  are  also  integral  parts  of  that  total 
experience  which  science,  in  the  broadest  and  vaguest  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  philosophy  are  ever  striving  to  explain.     The 
Ideal  of  religion  is  therefore  rooted  in  actuality.    It  is  a  valid 
evidence  for  the  essential  nature  of  that  Reality  out  of  which 
its  own  nature  is  a  never-ceasing  growth.     Indeed,  above  all 
other  ideals  do  those  of  religion  incorporate  themselves  into 
the  actualities  of  man's  life,  in  an  abiding,  influential,  and  in- 
destructible way. 

The  religfious  conception  of  the  Being  of  the  World,  when 
taken  at  its  best  estate  and  in  the  form  of  its  supreme  develop- 
ment, and  after  being  subjected  to  critical  testing  in  the  light 
of  the  allied  conceptions  of  science  and  philosophy,  is  indeed, 
of  the  very  highest  evidential  value.  This  conception  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  continuous  development,  always  in  need  of 
reconstruction,  of  improved  construction.  There  are  many  un- 
solved problems  still  latent  or  obvious  within  its  content; 
there  are  many  differences  as  to  the  expression  of  its  details  or 
even  of  its  more  important  characteristics ;  there  is  the  envelop- 
ing mist  of  the  incomprehensible  and  the  inexpressible ; — all 
this,  and  more,  to  perplex  us  in  the  religious  Ideal  of  God  as 
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abBolute  and  perfect  EUiical  Spirit.  But  Buch  defeeta  labf 
in  an  inevitable  way  to  ideals  in  general  ;  and  ee[W3i%  k 
that  Ideal  wliich,  whether  primarily  assuming  the  sciai 
the  pUilosophical  or  the  religioas  point  of  Tiew,  aims  to  c 
hend  within  itself  the  entire  syatem  of  expehenoed  TetlitH,! 
the  form  of  one  explanatory  principle  that  ehall  satiifjlM 
the  intellectual,  affective,  and  practical  needs  of  humia  St 
Neither  la  the  nanie  of  science  nor  in  that  of  philoaopbf  ca 
the  fimte  mind  escape  these  defects.  But  neither  in  teligio, 
nor  in  science,  nor  in  philosophy,  does  their  presence  raaM 
us  in  indulging  either  in  dogmatic  agnosticism,  or  indiSenw 
or  despair.  ,  All  human  truth  is  approximate,  subject  U » 
examination  and  restatement,  interfused  with  the  mjitetxs 
and  as  yet  uncognizable.  If,  however,  our  knowledge  hii)m 
advanced  by  the  foregoing  critical  investigation  gcmevbil 
further  toward  the  clearer  light,  and  our  faith  in  the  gram 
veiities  of  religious  experience  has  been  somewhat  gtrngt^ 
ened  and  made  more  rational,  the  long  labor  of  the  ioTeslip' 
tion  has  been  by  no  means  without  its  sufficient  rewanl. 

And,  finally,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  understood  &£ 
the  reflult  of  the  investigation  corresponds  to  the  spirit  id  whiei 
it  was  begun,  and  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  thronglaat. 
Tliis  is  constructive,  irenic,  conciliatory  ;  and  wherever  il  hii 
seemed  to  be  for  the  moment  destructive,  polemical,  oranW- 
onizing,  the  change  has  been  merely  seeming  and  necessilst»l  Vr 
the  momentaty  exigencies  of  the  discussion.  Science,  philcs> 
phy.and  religion,  all  have  their  own  peculiar  theories  ofreaii?. 
their  own  more  proper  conceptions  of  the  Being  of  the  WoiU. 
To  science  the  sum-total  of  experienced  realities  seems  hit 
conceived  of  as  an  orderly,  law-abiding,  self-evolving,  mechii^ 
cal  system.  To  philosophy,  with  its  profounder  insights  tai 
more  far-reaching  critical  analysis,  this  same  totality  spptsa 
as  the  expression  of  a  Unitary  Being,  that  is  absolute  VA 
functioning  teleologically  as  onmipresent,  immanent  Ids- 
But  religion  conceives  of  the  ground  of  its  experience  in » 
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^^I7  to  satisfy  more  immediately  and  perfectly  certain  »stheti- 
^cal  and  ethical  cravings  and  certain  demands  for  support  to 
'Exigencies  of  the  practical  life.  As  its  thought  becomes  more 
*~ 'oomprehensive  and  deeply  reflective,  it  frames  the  conception 
^f  God,  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  the  Object  of  faith,  of  wor- 
^ship,  and  of  service. 

'•^     The  World,  however,  is  One  and  man  is  one.    Therefore  the 
X  steady  pressure  of  the  demands  for  some  theory  of  reality  that 
iishall  take  fuller  account  of  the  different  aspects  of  this  cosmo- 
c:  logical  Unity,  and  that  shall  appeal  to  the  total  experiencBy  in 
sa  harmonizing  way,  of  this  psychological  and  anthropological 
:  unity,  can  never  be  long  resisted.     Science  and  religion,  and 
:  philosophy  and  religion,  cannot  long  refuse  tp  take  account  of 
^  each  other's  truths.     They  are  all  aiming  at  the  One  Truth ; 
;  and  this  one  truth  must  base  itself  upon,  and  be  understood  in 
•  the  light  of,  the  totality  of  human    experience.     Inasmuch, 
f  however,  as  only  a  prolonged  study  of  histoiy  and  of  psychology 
can  tell  us  what  the  so-called  religious  experience  actually  is, 
and  inasmuch  as  only  the  critical,  reflective,  and  S[ieculatively 
constructive  method  of  thought  can  fruitfully  avail  itself  of  the 
data  furnished  by  this  study,  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  the 
only  arbiter  and  reconciler  of  all  strife  in  this  domain.     But 
the  very  data  are  never  all  g^ven ;  the  exploration  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  past  is  scarcely  as  yet  more  than  well  be- 
gun.    Moreover,  the  powers   and   achievements  of  reflective 
thought  are  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and  very  speedily  tran- 
scended, when  employed  upon  the  profounder  problems  and 
larger  thoughts  of  the  religious  life  and  development  of  human- 
ity.   Religion  itself   is  an   ever-developing   experience.    Its 
Object  of  faith  is  essentially  an   ever-expanding  Ideal-Real. 
Therefore  any  attempt  to  treat  the  truths  of  the  religious  ex- 
perience  df  humanity  by  the  method  of  philosophy  can  only 
terminate  in  a  still  imperfect  condition  of  knowledge,  although 
in  an  improved  condition  of  rational  faith* 
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IndigdM,  1,  178 1,  186. 

Di  Novenndea,  I,  186. 

Dwi  famuU,    1,    186. 

Divine  Being,  importance  of  oon- 
^;  eeption  of,  I,  59  f.,  76  f.,  809  f., 
431  f.y  n,  5  f.,  7  f.;  developed  con- 
oeptioQ  of ,  I,  113,  130  f.,  322  f., 
863  f.,  431  f.,  494  f.;  as  a  unity, 
I,  176,  322  f.,  381  f.,  II,  213  f.;  as 
Universal  Life,  1, 190, 376  f.,  438  f., 
444  f.,  n,  213  f.;  pantheistic  ideal 
of,  I,  438  f.,  II,  178,  262  f.,  268  f.; 
pwfection  of  the,  II,  213  f. 

DjinnSf  I,  102  (and  note). 

Dogma,  Uie  rdigious,  I,  487  t,  490, 
495  f.,  503  f.,  506;  importance  of, 

I,  503  f. 
Dorman,  II,  356. 
Domer,  A.,  on  nature  of  religion,  I, 

118,  274,  493,  610,  639  (note);  on 
IVotestantism,  I,  213;  on  religious 
faith,  I,  496, 510;  and  reality  of  the 
Ego,  U,  341. 
Doner,  J.  A.,  nature  of  revelation, 

II,  421. 
Dravidians,  religion  of  the,  I,  109, 

170  f. 
Dualism,  on  moral  grounds,  11, 166  f. 
DQhring,  1, 116. 
Durga,  worship  of,  I,  96. 
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Eabth,  WOTship  of,  I,  176,  294  f., 
392  f. 

Egjrpt,  Religion  of,  material  for 
study,  I,  33;  character  of,  I,  62, 
149,  181  f.,  220  f.,  224,  365,  392, 
463  f.,  537;  H,  204, 213, 387, 494  f.; 
morality  of,  I,  463,  11,  204;  gods 
of,  n,  213,  387;  bdiief  in  existence 
after  death,  II,  494  f. 

Emerson,  I,  55  f.,  510. 

En-m,  the  god,  I,  168. 

Epictetus,  his  conception  of  Ood, 
I,  467,  474  f.,  476,  U,  191;  and  of 
the  problem  of  evil,  U,  172. 


E^istemology,  assumptions  of,  I, 
23  f.;  rdatioDS  to  philosophy  of 
religion,  I,  23  f.,  44  f. 

Erman,  on  religions  of  Egypt,  I, 
181  f.,  629,  537,  H,  494. 

Eskimos,  iriigion  of,  I,  100,  227. 

Etruscans,  religion  of,  I,  111. 

Eucken,  on  rdigious  truth,  I,  56,  81 
(note),  86,  217,  425,  n,  156,  990, 
466;  on  irreligious  culture,  I,  217, 
n,  456;  and  virtues  of  the  an- 
cients, I,  340  f.;  on  problem  of 
evU,  n,  156,  169. 

Everett,  Prof.  C.  C,  I,  270,  342. 

Evil,  the  problem  of,  II,  148  f.,  156  f., 
160  f.,  193  f.;  principal  kinds  of, 
n,  148;  of  suffering,  II,  149  f.;  and 
of  sin,  n,  162  f.;  "medicinal 
theoiy"  of,  II,  156  f.;  as  a  theodicy, 
II,  158  f.,  193  f.;  pdiytheistic  view 
of,  II,  163  f. 

Evolution,  theories  of,  11,  290  f., 
330  f.;  conflict  of,  with  Theism, 
n,  292  f.,  299  f.,  308  f.;  anti- 
theistic,  U,  294  f.,  296  f.;  faflure 
of,  II,  301  f.;  ccmcept  of,  as  applied 
to  God,  n,  308  f.;  parallel  between 
bodily  and  mental,  II,  624  f. 

Experience,  the  Religious,  its  ehai^ 
acteristics,  I,  4  f.,  24  f.,  263  f., 
360  f.,  406;  493  f.,  596  f.,  603  f., 
n,  312,  403  f.;  factors  of  knowl- 
edge in,  1, 24  f.,  298  f.,  333  f.,  498  f., 
360,  n,  38  f.;  basis  of  philosophic, 
ing,  I,  27  f.,  279  f.,  H,  38  f.,  312  f.; 
untrustworthy  statistics  of,  I,  36 
(note);  as  evidence  for  God,  n, 
38  f.,  311  f.;  and  for  redemption, 
n,  403  f. 


Faith,  the  religious,  I,  88  f.,  240  f., 
288  f.,  416  f.,  485  f.,  492  f .,  499  f., 
n,  240,  306  f.,  359  f.;  raUtion  of, 
to  dogma,  I,  487  f.,  490  f.;  spedfie 
nature  of,  I,  480,  493  f.,  496,  499, 
II,  28  f.,  611 ;  Camstian  doctrine  of , 
I,  500 f.,  602 f.;  Ood  as  Ot^jeet  of, 
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n.  3f..  21  r..  a06f.;  m  mr  of 

SmlvatioD,  I,  559  f. 
Fakirs,  I,  67. 

Fale,  Greek  coaoeption  o(,  IT,  356  f. 
Feeling,  the  reJigioufl,  I,  2«fl  f.,  271  t., 

284,    289  f.,    292  i.,   297  r.,   377  (,. 

439  f.;   the  lo-calteil   ■'co«iiic,"  I, 

275  (-.  377;  not  simply  fear,  I,  284; 

the    Mxual.    in    religion .    I,    393; 

higher  forma  of,  I.  298  f..  439  f.; 

the c«thetical,  in  religioo,  I,  327  f., 

377  f..  439  t. 
Festival,  the  religiouH,  I,  571  f. 
Fetishism,  1,  92;  nature  of.  t,  96  f., 

l(Mf.,    124,   233 1.,   385,   U.   317; 

combined  witii  higher  conceptions, 

I,  124  f..  3S5;  (onns  of.  I.  223  f. 
Ftebte.  on  nat\ire  of  religion,  I,  117  f.; 

»nd  the  ontologicsl  proof,  U,  49; 

nature  of  bfe,  tl,  306. 
Finns,  religion  of,  I,  386, 
Fire,  worship  of,  I,  174  f.,  281,  38«. 
Fiske,  on  destiny  of  man,  II,  546 

nint,  Prof.,  on  proof  for  Being  of 
God,  11.  27.  35  (Dotel.  72;  on  ag- 
nosticism, II,  238;  and  psntbeiem, 
n,  253. 

froT'osAM,  II,  485  (note). 

Franr,  J.  G.,  I,  34  (and  note), 
144  f.,  188  (note).  265,  n,  130,  203 

F^vedom,  nature  of  the  human,  I, 
334  f..  83S,  601  f.,  II,  156.  157, 
340  f. ;  necessity  of,  to  religious  ex- 
perience, 11,  342  f.,  344  f. 

Paei^Mis.  morals  and  religion  of,  I, 
'461. 

PuneraJRites,  I,  126. 

Gatrt,  on  the  argument  for  the 
Being  of  God,  II,  48  (note). 

Oaunilo.  on  Anselm's  argument,  II, 
46  f. 

GautAma  (see  Buddhn), 

Oeniim,  ivorship  of,  ftt  Rome,  1, 402  f. 

Glooskap,  II,  212. 


Gooetics,  docttine  at,  I,  SUl.  & 

425  f. 
God  («ee  also  Diviae  Bmgf.  «» 

tioD  of,  I,  59  f..  132,  au  [,  mi 

333  f.,  349f.,  432L,4«t,n,Jl. 
41  r,   53  f.,  101  f;  BClofttliH 
absolute,     I,     l$5l.,    3BS,  W. 
344  L.   347 f.,   U,  4t,  iaL.Si 
94,  105  f..  Ill  r.,  122f.;bftta 
hood,    I.    205  f.,   245,  M71.il 
II.    lS7f.,    191  f.,  2ia,  3H;at 
TcBtamcDt  oooception  of,  1,  n: 
II.   186  r.;  M  rightMKu  L  »- 
333  f..  460  f.,  471,  n.  177, 
and  a  uui^,  I,  200  L,  311  l.Mt 
2S8  f.,  310  f.,  30»f.,n.  I 
230,  254  f.;  eavac*  tmof 
I.    224  1..    364  f.,    U,  atLB 
various  lukmee  for,  1,  SI. 
as    "  Lltinmte    ReaBty,'  I.  » 
357  f..    n,    12  f.;  aod  tl««  "W 
One."    I,    333.    n.  17»(.  Ml 
213  f.;   as   SpiHt,  I,  M»t.liL 
409  f.,  493,   fill  f.,  S3(,8II<.C 
12  1..  64.   68,   105  f..  1471.  Wi. 
268  f.,  310  f.,  345  f..  4451.  STl- 
646  f.,    S59  f.;    as    Id«l-B»»l  1 
369  f.,   II,    98  f.,    105.  an.;"* 
transcendent,   I,  432  f.,  D. 'iSt 
importaDoe   of  conception  d,  IL 
3f.,  Sf.,  ICf.;  argument  fa  Bm 
of,  II,  21  f.,  26  f.,  32f.,  38f.,Wl 
45  f.,    50  f.,    54  f..    66f.,  !6I:  » 
"  First  Caxiae,"   II,  63f.;ii* 
71  f.,  Sir.  «L 
136  f.;  metapl^Bcal  pt^ 


eates     of,     II, 
II,   123  f.. 


2f.:    I 


);  rvtaH; 


128,  21 
of,  II,  130  f.,  132 
of,  n,  134  f.,  137  f.  HU.^M* 
attributes  of.  II,  177-199:  b(*aef 
of.  n,  200  r.,  202  f..  210f.;«i^ 
of.  n,  212  f.,  2S6f.;  perferiwiti 
11,213  f. ;  relations  of .  to  the  ««li 
11,  222  f.,  226  f..  237f-.  Sflf- 
254  f.,  266  t.,  276  t.,  286f.,  SKi- 
363  f.;     equal     the    StipenaaaJ 
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»«* 
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ei 
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n,  26S,  27Sf.»  2821;  as  Creator, 
n,  314  f.,  32a,  826  f.,  830  f;,  837  f.; 
as  "Upholder,"  II,  335  f.;  and 
Moral  Ruler,  II,  343-381,  386  f.; 
perfection  of  his  rule,  II,  359  f.;  as 
Providence,  II,  373  f.;  and  Re- 
"^^  deemer,  II,  382-409;  as  source  and 
/       object   of   revelation,    U,   411  f., 

419  f.,  444  f. 
•  Goethe,  I,  4,  116,430. 

Gbspel,  the,  its  nature,  1, 132  (note), 
E-      210  f.,  II,  396  f.,  398  f. 
-  Granger,  I,  21.' 
•    Grant,  Sir  A.,  II,  604. 
'-  Grasserie,  Raoul  de  la,  on  classifica- 
tion of  religions,  1, 1 62  f . ;  his  theory 
of  "expropriation,"  I,  324  f. 
^   Greeks^  r^gicm  of,  I,  177  f..  183  f., 
2        244,     4001,     465  f.,     H,     394  f.; 
r        naturalistic  divinities  of,  I,  400; 
democratic  influence  over,  1, 400  f . ; 
ethics  and  morality  of,  I,  465  f., 
474  f.,  n,  894  f. 
Gr^ory,  the  Great,  I,  451. 
Griffis,  oh  ancestor-worship  in  Japan, 
;        I,  172;  and  tm written  religions,  I, 
242;  on  Ku-Sha  teaching,  511;  and 
doctrine  of  evil  Kami,  II,  164. 
Grimm,  J.,  I,  32  f. 
Gi^ppe,  I,  104  f.,  140,  177. 
Gftga,  worship  of,  I,  67. 
Guyau,  M.,  I,   16,  82,  115  (note), 
276,  691,  II,  462  f.,  464  f. 

Hajcckel,  I,  240,  n,  270,  521 1 

Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.,  II,  209  (note). 

Harms,  II,  49. 

Hamack,  on  na;ture  of  Christianity, 
1, 70, 132  (note),  210, 478, 507, 554, 
n,  188  f.,  329,  398,  427,  470,  514; 
on  the  work  of  Paul,  I,  212;  the 
asceticism  of  Jesus,  I,  478;  on 
dogma,  I,  507;  on  the  Logos- 
doctrine,  II,  329  (note);  on  the 
primitive  community,  II,  405. 

Harris,  Prof.  S.,  on  a  theodicy,  U, 
159,  192 1 


HartiHamiy  von,  on  nature  of  modem 
oriiiCiflBii,  I,  71  (note);  nature  of 
reUgious  consciousness,  I,  138, 
283  f.,  298,  827  f. 

Hatch,  on  assumptions  of  early  or- 
thodoxy, 1, 71,  n,  101 1;  influences 
of  Gred£  plulosophy,  I, '2l2f., 
482' ly  501;  early  Logos-doctrine, 
n,  829. 

Heaven,  worship  of,  I,  148,  348  f.^ 
463  f.,  549  f.,  n^  322  f.,  3571, 
498;  rule  of,  II,  357  f. 

Hebrews,  <k)smogdny  of,  11,  3171, 
3191,  3251,  833  f.;  doctrinid  of 
souls  among,  U,  488  f.,  504  f. 

Hegel,  on  philosophy  of  religion,'  1,  8, 
56;  on  nature  of  religion,  I^  ^'118, 
510;  and  proofs  for  the  Bein^  of 
God,  n,  37. 

Henothekm,  I,  154  I.,  179,  189. 

Harder,  I,  8,  11,  49.* 

Herodotus,  I,  30.        * 

Hesiod,  I,  3^7. 

HiUel,  I,  208,  475. 

Hinduism,  its  metaphysics,  I>  77, 
180  f.,  381  f.,  543  f.,  11,  81^  its 
jumble  of  religions,  I,  94,  ISO, 
574  f.,  n,  391  f.  (note);  and  schoob 
of  philosophy,  I,  180  f.;  its  ritual, 
I,  294'f.;  its  emotionalism,  I,  881; 
and  bondage  to  tradition^  1, 461  f.; 
its  doctrine  of  salvation,  I,  543  f.« 
n,  391;  cosmogony  of,  II,  319. 

H5ff(Mng,  on  nature  of  religion^  I, 
274  f.,  498;  validity  of  faith,  1, 498. 

Hoemes,  on  palseolithie  man,  ly  126 
(note). 

Hohness,  eariy  conceptions  of,  I, 
238  f.,  n,  200f.;  not  passionless, 
n,  207  f.;  God  as  the  AU-Holy, 
n,  2041  (note),  211. 

Htmovar,  Persian  ooneeption  of,  II, 
428. 

Hooker,  Dr.,  I,   1231 

Hopkins,  on  religion  of  Dravidiaofl, 
I,  169;  and  of  the  Vedas,  I,  242, 
401,  644,  II,  183;  on  the  pantheism 
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of  the  UpMuduids,  U,  120,  323; 

Vedio  ooQoeplton  of  Ri|^  U,  183; 

on  the  HindA  oomogony,  II»  810, 

323;  on  Nirvina,  U,  80S. 
Howard,  I,  156. 
Howieon,  n,  12  f.,  40. 
Howitt,  I,  145. 
HoBumi,    Pkof.    N.,    on    aaoertor- 

worahip  in  Jm^ui*  h  173,  403,  571. 
iJuooM,  n,  265. 
Humboldt,  I,  282. 

Idbaz*,  the,  of  religion,  I,  26,  74  f., 
120  f.,  257  f.,  351  f.,  443  f.,  II, 
211  f.,  550  f.,  562  f.,  566  f.,  567; 
the  morel,  I,  76  f.,  258  f.;  the 
80ci«l,  n,  557  f.,  561  f. 

Idol,  the,  forma  ci,  I,  155  f.;  origin 
of,  I,  155  f. 

Imagination,  uae  of,  in  religion,  I, 
03  f.,  315  f.,  367,  436  f.,  448  f.;  and 
in  art,  I,  436  f. 

Inoantation,  nature  of,  I,  267,  517  f., 
11,  423;  relation  of,  to  preyer,  I, 
517  f. 

India,  religions  of,  I,  28,  31,  58  f.,  04, 
182  f.,  401,  518  f.,  U,  201  f.;  their 
motley  character,  I,  182  f.;  con- 
ception of  worship,  I,  518  f., 
II,  201  f.;  and  of  purity,  H,  201  f. 

Individual,  the,  reality  of,  I,  504  f., 
n,  543  f.;  religion,  as  related  to, 

I,  505  f.,  508  f.,  602  f.;  experience 
of,  I,  600  f.,  604  f.;  immortality  of, 
n,  470  f.,  503  f.,  510  f.,  516  f., 
520  f.;   physical   development   of, 

II,  522  f.;  value  of,  H,  543  f. 
Indra,    wonhip    of,    I,    58,    510  f., 

II,    183;   as   destroyer   of   NAga, 

I,  101. 

Infinite,  the,  conception  of,  in  rdi- 
gion,  1, 153  f.,  II,  108  f.;  as  applied 
to  Deity,  II,  107  f.,  Ill  f.;  as 
negative  notion,  II,   109  f. 

Inspiration,  as  distinguished  from 
revelation,  II,  422  f.;  the  Christian, 

II,  421,  431  f.;  a  personal  affair, 


n,  422  f . ;  thRN^  eotey,  n,  ^; 
post-Refocmatkm  doetrine  of,  II, 
429  (note);  Hindt  doetrine  of, 
n,  430. 

Instinct,  iwflnenca  in  vefigkn,  I| 
270  f. 

Ishtar,  wonihip  of,  I,  162,  407. 

Idam,  its  daim  to  universsii^,  I, 
130  f .,  100  f .,  550  f.,  n,  472  f.;  iti 
eharaoteristifls,  I,  100  f.,  201i, 
217,  235,  406,  560  f.,  H,  4721; 
attitude  toward  dvifisation,  I, 
215  f.,  307  f.;  ooooeption  of  Allih, 
I,  406,  582  f.,  n,  85,  124;  dnnck 
of,  I,  581  f . 

Jaoobi,  I,  510. 

Jainism,  as  a  refonn,  I,  150,  H,  802; 
its  doetrine  of  nlvation,  H,  302. 

James,  Prof.  Wm.,  n,  527  (note),  534 
(note). 

Japan,  anoestor-wonhip  in,  I,  Itf, 
172,  403,  571;  mflueoee  of  Bud- 
dhism in,  I,  396, 402,  578,  H,  383; 
seeti  in,  I,  402;  the  Ku-Sha  teseb- 
ing,  I,  511;  and  that  of  Sfaiman, 
n,  394. 

Jastrow,  Morris,  on  stu4y  of  rdigion, 
I,  8  (note),  218,  239,  456;  on  reli- 
gion of  Babjrionia  and  Assyria,  IfiS, 
90  (note),  234,  287,  306,  399,  421, 
447  f.,  618,  573,  11,  318,  498;  oo 
Judaism,  I,  206;  on  founders  of 
religion,  I,  229  f.  (note);  religioe 
and  morality,  I,  456,  471. 

Jdiovah  (see  Yahwdi). 

Jesus,  his  attitude  toward  Judaian, 

I,  200  f.,  407,  529  f.,  536,  556  f., 
n,  396  f.;  Gospd  of,  I,  210  f.,  407  f. 
432.  501  f.,  664  f.,  H,  187  f.,  396  f.; 
personal    influence    of,    I,    228  f., 

II,  400  f.;  as  Pounder  of  Christian- 
ity, I,  407  f.,  646,  554  f.,  H,  187  f., 
426  f.;  doctrine  of  his  sonship, 
I,  431  f.;  n,  187  f.,  397,  400; 
asceticism  of,  I,  478;  faith  in,  I, 
501  f.,  630,  n,  400  f.;  his  doctrine 
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of  prayer,  I,  536,  538  f.;  and  self- 
aacrifioe,  I,  558  f.;  of  God  aa 
Father,  II,  187  f.,  282  f.,  425  f.; 
view  of  nature,  II,  282  f.;  aa 
Redeemer,  II,  396  f.;  and  "son  of 
man,''  U,  397  (note);  death  of, 
n,  399  f.;  aa  special  Divine  reveli^ 
tion,  II,  425  f.,  442;  miracles  of, 
II,  442  f.;  views  of  the  future,  II, 
509  f.,  511  f.,  564;  his  doctrine  of 
"the  Kingdom/'  II,  564  f. 

Jevons,  on  origin  of  religion,  I,  143, 
155  f.;  and  nature  of  cult,  I,  517, 
521  (note);  on  savage  logic,  II,  266. 

Judaism,  an  historical  religion,  1, 63  f ., 
204  f.,  558,  II,  469  f.;  its  exclusive- 
ness,  I,  82,  208,  407;  development 
of,  I,  204  f.,  407  f.,  II,  469  f.; 
ohaiacteristio  tenets  of,  I,  206  f., 
209,  247  f.,  295  f.,  473  f.,  538;  its 
conception  of  God,  I,  295  f.,  407, 
473  f.,  500  f.,  558,  H,  8  f.,  177  f., 
204  f.,  469  f.;  as  rell^^ous  faith, 
I,  500,  558  f.;  its  "PriesUy  Code," 
1, 524, 534;  as  doctrine  of  salvation, 
1, 558,  II,  395  f.;  "churchifying  of," 
I,  584  f.;  eschatology  of,  n,  505  f., 
507,  509  f. 

Juno,  I,  188  f. 

Jupiter,  I,  187  f. 

Ka,  conception  of,  485  (note),  495  f. 

Kami,  conception  of,  II,  6,  164,  265. 

Kamirno-Michi   (see  Shintd). 

Kafir,  logic  of,  II,  266. 

Kaftan,  II,  209. 

Kamachatka,  religion  of,  I,  112, 
n,  224. 

Kant,  on  nature  of  religion,  I,  115, 
142,  303  f.,  442,  486;  his  concep- 
tion of  reason,  I,  303  f.,  II,  34;  on 
argument  for  Being  of  God,  I, 
309  f.,  n,  33  f.,  46  f.,  48  f.,  54  f., 
63,  100;  feeling  of  the  sublime,  I, 
327  f.,  440,  II,  93;  on  faith  and 
knowledge,  I,  367,  487  f.,  U,  23  f., 
240  f.;  the  ends  of  life,  I,  486  f.. 


n,  453  f.;  on  value  of  personality, 
n,  533;  his  argument  for  immor- 
tality, U,  535,  542. 

Karma,  doctrine  of,  I,  285,  472, 
547  f.,  II,  50,  168  f.,  386,  402  f., 
500. 

Keary,  Bfr.,  I,  300,  388  f. 

Khonds,  legends  of,  I,  385;  prayer 
of,  I,  532. 

Kingdom  of  God,  oonoeption  of, 
I,  410,  585,  n,  427  f.,  551  f.,  553, 
559  f.,  563  f.;  Jewish  hope  of,  II, 
551,  553;  Christian  view  of,  II, 

551  f.,  559  f.,  563  f.,  565  f.;  not 
identical    with    the    Churchy    II, 

552  f.,  560  f. 

Kitchen-fiiiddens,  I,  126  (note). 

Klosteimann,  II,  205  f. 

Knowledge,  character  of  the  reli- 
gious, I,  24  f.,  426  f.,  n,  22  f.,  36, 
100,  141  f.,  242  f. 

Kajiki,  I,  173,  520,  531,  H,  201,  319. 
Koran,  I,  232,  469,  H,  129, 132, 135, 

143. 
Krishna,  I,  294  f.,  467. 
Kuan  Yin  (see  Kwannon). 
Kuenen,  U,  202  f.,  206. 
Kwannon,  worship  of,  I,  164,  253. 


Lano,  Akdrxw,  on  origin  of  religion, 
I,  153  (note),  223  (note),  226;  on 
beUef  in  "creator  gods,"  I,  226; 
and  rdation  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, I,  461. 

Lares,  the,  I,  187,  393. 

Law,  Wm.,  I,  272. 

Law,  the,  Jesus'  attitude  toward,  I, 
209  f.;  Judaism's  conception  of, 
I,  209,  407;  the  Levitical,  I,  526. 

Laws,  in  development  of  religion, 
I,  247  f.;  m  nature,  H,  54  f.,  57  f., 
161  f.,  311  f.,  435  f.,  439. 

Lea,  H.  C,  I,  468. 

Le  Ckmte,  Prof.,  II,  279. 

Legge,  on  fetishism  in  China,  I,  97; 
on  Confucianism,  I,  194;  and 
TAoiam,  II,  498  (note). 
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,  n,  14,  49. 
LepdiM,  I,  124. 
Lessing,  I,  8  (note). 
Levins,  R.,  I.,  d43. 
Li-«eremonial,  I,  515. 
Lindsay,  11,  54. 
Ldnganij  worship  of,  I,  155,  ld2,  2M, 

n,  6. 

Lippert,  on  nature  of  rdigion,  1, 147. 

Livingstone,  David,  on  reli^ous  be* 
liefs  of  Africa,  1, 127. 

Locke,  on  argument  for  Being  of 
God,  n,  35. 

Logos,  doctrine  of,  I,  431  f.,  11, 
191  f.;  the  Greek,  n,  191  f.;  the 
Christian,  II,  327  f.  (note),  328  f. 

Longinus,  I,  441. 

Lotze,  on  rdations  of  thecdogy  and 
science,  I,  422;  on  porsonality  of 
God,  II,  87  f.,  244  f.;  and  Divine 
rdations  to  the  world,  II,  224  f. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  cbdms  rdigioo, 
not  universal,  I,  121  (note),  11, 
316. 

Madt,  the  two-fold,  II,  204. 

Magic,  as  religion,  I,  103  f.,  153  f., 
II,  416;  impulses  of,  I,  208. 

MaJia-jana,  II,  253  (note) 

Maha-Vagga,   I,   576  f. 

MaUock,  I,  363  f. 

Man,  a  religious  being,  I,  3  f.,  12  f., 
25,  133  f.,  138  f.,  215  f.,  262  f., 
323  f.,  346  f.,  II,  306  f.,  339,  383  f., 
411  f.,  566  f.;  spiritual  unity  of, 
I,  20,  25,  134  f.,  215,  II,  558  f.; 
as  differenced  from  lower  animals, 

I,  20,  138  f.,  324  f.;  paljoolithic,  I, 
126  (note\  240;  as  "maker  of 
religion,"  I,  262  f.,  346  f.,  II,  383  f., 
411  f.;  as  rational,  I,  324  f.,  333  f.; 
self-determining,   I,   333  f.,   338  f., 

II,  339  f.;  in  "the  divine  image," 
I,  345-371,  339  f.;  his  place  in 
nature,  II,  306  f.;  need  of  redemp- 
tion, II,  383  f.,  385  f.,  386  f.;  as 
subject   of   revelation,    II,   411  f., 


424  f.;  dual  enstaue  of,  n,  ISi, 
520  f.;  animal  nature  oC,  II,S31: 

future  of  the  race  of,  n,  5SM 
Manichiraeni,  U,  1G6. 
lianito,  I,  101,  316,  II,  317. 
Mansion,  I,  170. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  II,  101. 
Marduk,  the  god,  1, 52, 16g,2aO»S, 

531,  533,  n,  183,318!. 
Mariner,  n,  180. 
Martin,    Dr.,  on  idipaDB  of  Om, 

I,  164,  172  f.,  n,  78, 376,4»?. 
Martineau,  I,  115,  159. 
Maxwell,  Clerk,  on  nature  d  itm 

n,   78  f.,  207. 
M&ya,  I,  359,  H,  167  f.,  VS. 
Meadows,    Dr.,  I,  464. 
Bfechanism,  as  theory  of  oripi,  H 

243  f.,    247  f.,    250L;mDOikB 

science,   H,  245  f.,  434  f. 
Mediator,  conceptioQ  of,  n,  3881 
Megasthenes,    on  leligkn  of  lA 

U,  501. 
Menant,  on  Zoroastrianifni,  II,  320i 
Mencius,  I,  532. 
Mercury,  I,  280. 
Merz,  I,  17. 
Metaphysics,  in  religious  expenffae. 

I,  23  f.,  47,  274;  necessary  to  n- 
ligion,  I,  47  f.,  274  f.,  309.  3M : : 
the  Hindu,  I,  77. 

Mexicans,  religion  of  the,  I,  3S6. 

Mexicq  (and  Peru),  religicais  cs,  L 
20  f.,  127  f.,  149,  457  f. 

Meyer,  H.  A.  W.,  n,  425  (note). 

Mill,  J.  S.,  I,  116. 

Miracles,  present  objections  to,  H 
432  f.,  437  f.;  Old-Testament  eot 
ception  of,  II,  433  f.;  not  \'iobti'X 
of  law,  II,  435  f.,  441  f.;  of  iisc^ 

II,  436  f.,  442  f. 

Mithras,  worship  of,  in  Rome,  1, 1^^ 
254. 

Monism,  philosophical,  as  a  religi<y-i 
doctrine,     I,      27  f.,     204,    i^- 
ethical,  I,  333  f.,  11,  166  f. 

Monotheism,  Hebrews  did  not  origi' 
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-*  nate,  1, 206;  early  advanoes  toward 
^   I,  224  f . 
-Hontefiore,  II,  205. 
^Morality,  ideal  of,  I,  76  f.;  relation 
of,  to  religion,  I,  59,  78,  89,  116  f., 
454  f.,  457  f.,  460  f.,  466  f.,  480  f., 
•    n,  353  f.;  "double  code"  of,  I, 
rj     476  f.;    involves    personality,    11, 
:      353  f.;  of  natural  law,  n,  360  f. 
« Morris,  Bfr.  Wm.,  I,  451. 
Moeaism,  I,  205  f . 

Mnller,  Max,  on  savage  religions,  I, 
106;  and  primitive  man,  I,  136, 
148;  origin  of  religion,  1, 148, 153  f., 

275  (note),  II,  65. 
MfiUer,  Otfried,  I,  111. 
Muhammad,  as  a  prophet,  1, 200, 581, 

11,  416  f.;  his  dootrme  of  salvation, 
I,  550  f.;  as  founder  of  a  church, 
I,  581  f.;  inspiration  Oi,  11,  416  f., 
428. 

Muhammadism  (see  Islam). 

Mungan-ngaur,  belief  in,  I,  145. 

Mura  Mura,  the  "rain-givers,"  1, 145. 

Mysticism,  I,  344,  381. 

Myth,  the,  in  religion,  1, 145  f .,  456  f. 

Mythology,  not  same  as  religion,  I, 
146  f. 

NAOA,  worship  of,  I,  79,  101. 
Nassau,  on  fetishism  in  Africa,  11, 

317,488. 
Nature,   religious  conception  of,  I, 

230,  355  f.,  383  f.,  H,  269  f.,  273  f., 

276  f.,  284  f.,  362  f.,  418  f.;  scien- 
tifid  conception  of,  I,  355  f.,  11, 
269  f.,  271  f.,  283,  292,  294  f., 
301  f.,  434  f.,  438  f.;  influence  of, 
on  man,  I,  375  f.,  377  f.,  383  f., 
n,  360  f.;  Unity  of,  I,  384,  H,  72, 
230,  246;  distinguished  from  the 
Supernatural,  U,  264-289;  moral 
elements  in,  n,  360  f.,  418  f.; 
revelation  in,  11,  418  f. 

Nature-worship,  mjrstery  in,  I,  16  f., 
230,  383  f.;  extension  of,  I,  173  f., 
394  f.;  elevation  of,  I,  394  f. 


Navajos,  religion  of,  I,  100,  532, 
n,  224,  488. 

NaviUe,  M.,  U,  210  (note). 

Ndengei,  the  god,  I,  226. 

Nebuchadneszar  I,  religious  ehar- 
acter  of,  I,  52,  287,  574. 

Neo-Flat<m]flm,  its  views  of  the  Ab- 
solute, I,  6;  influence  upon  Chris- 
tianity, I,  213,  256. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  n,  145  (note). 

Nichob,  £.  L.,  11,  76  (note). 

Nirvana,  II,  168, 169, 391, 392  (note), 
493,  496,  499,  500. 

Nitzsch,  C.  I.,  1, 137. 

Njambi,  the  god,  II,  317. 

Novales,  I,  284. 

Oakesmtth,  n,  42,  103,  428. 

Old  Testament,  as  revelation,  I,  210> 

II,  431  f.;  attitude  of  Jesus  toward, 

I,  210  f.;  views  of,  on  inspiration, 

n,  423  f.,  431  f.;  and  mirade,  n, 

433  f.,  436  f. 
"OntolQgical  Consciousness,"  I,  47, 

309  f.,   311  f.,   332  f.,   351,   358  f., 

493  f.,  n,  484  f.,  487. 
Ophiology  (see  Serpent,  worship  of). 
Orelli,  on  classification  of  religions, 

I,  162  f.  (note);  and  conception  of 

civilisation,  I,  215. 
Osiris,  1, 179, 181, 392,  U,  124, 394  f., 

496  f. 
"Other^ul,"  belief  m,  I,  89  f. 
"Over-Soul,"  belief  in,  I,  89  f. 
Owen,  I,  57. 

Panpstchibm,  I,  438  f . 

Pantheism,  that  of  India,  I,  183, 
380  f.,  438  f.,  n,  178,  236,  252  f.; 
its  conception  of  God,  I,  438  f., 
n,  178,  252  f.,  258  f.;  as  theory  of 
origins,  n,  251  f.;  identifies  God 
and  the  Worid,  II,  252  f.,  256  f., 
258  f.;  criticism  of,  II,  256  f. 

Ptutuiise,  eariy  pictures  of,  I,  146. 

Pbrsis,  their  worship  of  fire,  I,  176. 

Pascal,  I,  327,  II,  68  (note). 
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PiMily  hif  infliMooe  on  Ghriatiftiiity, 
I,  211  f.,  587  f.,  II,  189  f.,  369  f., 
547;  founder  of  the  Cfauroh,  I, 
587  f.;  theoloQr  of,  U,  189;  ck)o- 
tiine  of  qnritual  development,  II, 
309  f.,  509;  and  of  revdatton,  11; 
417 1,  427;  eeehatology  of,  11,  509, 
512  f.,  547. 

Penonality,  conception  of,  in  re- 
ligion, I,  154  f.,  302  f.,  443  f.,  U, 
259  f.,  346  f.,  354  f.;  the  reUgioue 
Ideal,  I,  353  f.,  443  f.,  U,  87  f., 
259  f.,  346  f.;  relatione  of,  between 
Divine  and  human,  11,  344  f. 

Ptewmification,  procev  of,  I,  238  f., 
352  f.,  354  f.,  362  f.,  386. 

Venx  (see  Mexico  and  Peru). 

Peechel,  I,  299. 

Petroniue,  I,  284. 

Ffleiderer,  on  nature  of  religion,  I, 
111  f.,  118,  151,  II,  49  f.;  and  its 
origin,  I,  151;  on  religious  eult,  I, 
516;  and  the  ontological  argument, 
n,  49  f.;  the  moral  argument,  II, 
62  f . ;  the  Divine  predicates,  11,  97 
(note),  128;  on  Zoroastrianism,  II, 
165;  and  Paul,  II,  369  f. 

PhaUuSf  worship  of,  I,  155  (see  also 

Philo,  his  Logos-doctrine,  I,  433 
(note),  II,  27  f.,  191  f.;  his  doctrine 
of  faith,  I,  502  f.;  and  conception 
of  God,  II,  27,  191  f. 

Philosophy,  nature  of,  I,  4  f.,  21  f., 
43  f.,  61  f.,  607  f.,  II,  213  f.;  method 
of,  I,  6f.;  need  of,  I,  12  f.,  65  f., 
428  f.,  607  f.,  II,  213  f.;  temper  of, 
I,  22  f.;  a  "Mystagogue**  to  the- 
ology, I,  43,  429;  relation  of,  to 
religion,  I,  428  f.,  607  f.,  II,  213  f. 

Physicus,  II.  295  f.,  297. 

FiMis  Sophia,  I,  506  (note),  120. 

PtYm,  worship  of,  I,  172,  II,  485. 

Plato,  on  the  gods  of  mythology, 
I,  316,  466;  on  the  teleological  ar- 
gument, I,  55;  and  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  soul,  II,  503  f. 


Hotinus,  I,  445  (note),  n,  28  f. 

Hutarch,  attempt  of,  to  ooDstniet  a 
philosophy  of  religioii,  1, 42  f.,  430, 
II,  42  f.;  on  the  mysteries,  I,  624; 
and  demonobgy,  II,  42  f.,  190; 
on  the  ooneeption  of  God,  II,  193 1, 
184, 190,  387;  doctrine  of  eieatioiL, 
U,  320;  on  immortality,  11,  541. 

Pluvius,  prayer  to,  I,  285. 

PoweU,  Baden,  11,  58  f. 

Prayer,  as  form  of  eolt,  I,  512  f., 
516  f.,  530  f.,  U,  377  f .;  univeiwli^ 
ci,  I,  516  f.;  Christian  prsctioe  of, 
1, 530  f.;  theory  of,  U,  377  f. 

Preiss,  on  clasBification  of  rdigiou, 
1, 161  f.;  on  primitive  man,  1, 241; 
on  Chinese  religions,  11,  322. 

,  influenoe  of,  I,  404  f.; 
on  of  Jewtdi,  I,  407. 

"Primitive  Man,"  our  ignonaoe  of, 

I,  134  f.,  137,  391  f. 
Prophetiam,  in  Israel,  I,  207  f . 
Prophets,  the  Hebrew,  wofk  of,  I, 

63f.,  206 f.,  208,  220,  534f.;  in- 
spiration of,  n,  424  f.  • 

Providence,  Jesus'  view  <rf,  n,  282  f.; 
doctrine  of,  U,  373  f.,  379  f.,  417; 
general  and  especial,  II,  374. 

Prussians,  worship  of  the  detd 
among,  I,  170  f. 

Psychology,  ration  of,  to  philoso- 
phy of  religion,  I,  12  f.,  18  f.,  21, 
55, 60,  261  f.,  275  f.;  tests  fumiabed 
by,  I,  60,  125  f. 

Ptah,  I,  155;  maxims  of,  I,  463. 

Punjer,  I,  7. 

Puluga,   I,   226. 

QuATREFAOES,  ou  Universality  of 
religion,  I,  124. 

Rl,  the  god,  I,  52,  149,  181,  532, 

II,  73  f.,  375. 
''Race-culture,"    conception    of,  I 

215  f.,  n,  456  f.,  459  f.,  467  f. 
Rainmakers,  I,  103. 
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RamesM  n,  religioii  of,  I,  52,  533. 
n,  375,  486. 

Rattonality,  as  final  test  of  reUgion, 
I,  73  f.,  80,  274  f.,  303  f.,  312  f., 
320  f.;  of  the  Mvage  man,  I,  305, 
310;  analyaa  of  the  human,  I, 
305  f.,  309  f.,  312,  324  L,  330  f.; 
divine  nature  of,  I,  346  f.,  356  f.; 
of  briief  in  God,  II,  43  f.,  50,  74  f . 

Rationalism,  I,  351. 

Reality,  religion  a  theory  ci,  I,  18, 
73  f.,  115,  274  f.,  850  f.,  357,  n,  70, 
568  f.;  man  a  believer  in,  I,  47, 
274  f.,  308  f.,  357  f.;  Ideal  of,  I, 
73  f.,  115  f.,  350  f.,  U,  568  f.;  of 
the  Object  of  religion,  I,  307  f., 
n,  568f. 

Reason,  conception  of,  I,  40  f.,  43  f., 
54  f.,  303  f.,  II,  28  f.,  358  f.;  ac- 
cording to  Kant,  I,  303  f.;  appeal 
to,  by  Plutarch,  I,  43;  God,  as  the 
Universal,  H,  28, 358  f. 

Redskins,  theri<^tiy  among,  1, 100  f., 
170;  regarded  as  not  human,  1, 123; 
b^ef  of,  m  " creator  gods,"  1, 226  f . 

Religion,  nature  of,  1, 3  f.,  11  f.,  15  f., 
18,  24  f.,  35  f.,  39,  57  f.,  60,  85  f., 
93  f.,  103  f.,  110  f.,  114  f.,  125  f., 
269  f.,  274  f.,  319  f.,  411  f.,  594  f., 
n,  383  f.,  410  f.,  412  f.,  444,  461  f., 
566  f.;  origin  of,  I,  19  f.,  86  f., 
133  f.,  142,  150  f.,  261  f.,  269  f., 
274  f.,  281  f.,  346  f.,  11,  411  f., 
rationality  of,  I,  40  f.,  54  f.,  73  f., 
274  f.;  meaning  of  word,  I,  87; 
definition  of,  1, 89;  as  "unreflecting 
spiritism,"  I,  89  f.,  103  f.,  110  f., 
not  same  as  magic,  I,  103  f.;  de- 
vdopment  of,  I,  112  f.,  158  f.; 
190  f.,  203-258,  U,  412,  454  f.;  as 
doctrine  of  Divine  Being,  I,  113; 
universality  of,  I,  120  f.,  125  f.; 
characteristics  of,  fitted  to  survive, 
I,  129  f.,  159  f.,  II,  454  f.;  cause  of 
the  differentiation  of,  I,  150  f., 
165  f.,  185  f.;  founders  of,  I,  229  f.; 
impulsive    sources   of,    I,    278  f.; 


rational  sources  of,  I,  305  f.;  as 
belief  in  the  supernatural,  I,  319; 
ethical  elements  in,  I,  326  f.,  369, 
456  f.;  physical  environment  of,  I, 
372  f.,  377  f.;  relation  of,  to  science, 
I,  412  f.,  419  f.,  423  f.;  and  to  art, 
I,  435-453;  and  to  morality,  I, 
455  f.;  the  cult  of,  I,  512  f.;  indi- 
viduality  of,  I,  594  f.;  as  doctrine 
of  salvation,  n,  383  f.;  and  as  reve- 
lation, n,  410  f.,  445  f.;  as  "pqrohic 
uplift,"  II,  443  f.,  467  f.;  future  of, 
n,  453  f.,  462  f.,  465  f. 

Religion,  Philosophy  of,  its  nature, 
I,  3 f.,  7  f.,  27  f.,  607  f.;  as  criterion 
in  religion,  I,  110  f.;  rdation  to 
different  sciences,  1, 12  f.,  17  f.,  22; 
its  method,  I,  3  f.,  7  f.,  10  f.,  13  f., 
17-28,  62  f.,  607  f.;  is  psychologi- 
cal, 19  f.;  epistemological  assump- 
tions of,  I,  23  f.,  607  f.;  bams  in 
racial  experience,  I,  27  f.,  66  f.; 
diflioulties  of,  I,  29  f.,  35  f.,  42  f., 
121  f.;  conditions  of  success  in,  I, 
46;  value  of,  1, 46  f.,  65  f.;  standard 
of  values  in,  I,  51  f. 

Religion,  Science  of,  I,  10  f.,  42  f.; 
possibility  of,  1, 10  f .,  42;  a  pqrcho- 
logical  study,  I,  11  f.,  18,  21;  eariy 
mistakes  in,  I,  30  f.,  35  f.;  recent 
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